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THE  TEAXSITION  PERIOD. 

Philosophy  struggles  to  emancipate  itself  from  Theology^ 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  finally  succeeds, 

ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  reigned  for  about  1,000  years 
before  its  final  deposition  by  Theology.  An  interval  of 
another  1,000  years  maybe  assigned  as  the  Transition  Period 
between  Ancient  and  Modem  Pliilosophy,  i.e.  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Greek  schools,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
separation  of  Philosophy  from  Theology,  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  in  the  sixteenth. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  Transition  Period  is  the  constant 
struggle  of  Reason  to  assert  and  justify  her  independence — 
the  claim  of  Philosophy  to  exist  as  a  function  of  the  haman 
mind.  And  this  claim,  under  varj'ing  fortunes,  was  made 
good.  The  struggle,  long  doubtful,  ended  in  emancipation. 
We  have  seen  how  Philosophj%  disengaging  itself  from 
Theology,  successively  tried  to  solve  all  the  capital  problems  ; 
and  how,  failing  everywhere,  because  the  Method  pursued 
was  one  which  made  failure  inevitable,  it  once  more,  through- 
out Christendom,  relapsed  under  the  dominion  of  Theology. 
We  have   now  to  see  the  inevitable  disquiet  of  Thought, 
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produced  by  the  manifest  incompetence  of  Theology  to  answer 
questions  beyond  its  retich;  we  have  to  see  Thought  again 
seeking  the  aid  of  Philosophy,  and  in  this  search  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  impatient  of  Theology,  till  a  final  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  is  once  more  proclaimed.  Thus  Bacon  and 
Descartes  stand  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Thales;  but  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  in- 
heriting the  experience  of  twenty  centuries,  and  with  it  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  a  new  Method*  If,  in  the  three 
centnri€*s  which  have  since  elapsed,  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense progress  in  all  departments  of  positive  knowledge,  it 
has  been  owing  to  this  new  Method,  If  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  Metaphysics,  the  latest 
ontological  systems  being  little  distinguishable  from  the 
Alexandrian,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
old  Method,  and  the  persistence  in  nnverifiable  speculation. 

Although  the  Transition,  commonly  known  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  extends  over  nearly  a  thousand  years,  we  must,  as 
Hegel  says,''*"  put  on  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  it.  The 
nature  and  scope  of  this  History,  no  less  than  my  own  im* 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  period,  render 
it  necessary  for  my  survey  to  be  rapid,  I  shall  distribute  it 
into  tliree  chapters ; — 

1.  Scholasticism, 

2.  Arabian  Philosophy* 

3.  The  Rise  op  Positive  Science, 
Although  each  section  would  require  a  separate  work  to  do 

it  justice,  it  can  only  receive  here  a  slight  and  superficial 
treatment,  enough  to  carry  on  the  story  of  philosophic 
evolution.  The  student  will  find  ampler  detail  in  the  works 
I  shall  have  to  cite. 

*  Hbqkl:  Gtsch.  d.  PhU.  iii.  99. 
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CHAPTER  L 

SCHOLASTICISM. 

§  L  Genebal  Suevet. 

BY  Scholasticism  is  meant  the  Philosophy  which  was 
dominant  in  the  schools  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Transition.  It  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  but  an  historical 
interest.  That  interest  is,  however,  considerable,  and  would 
be  more  generally  felt  if  Ilistorj"  were  studied  in  a  scientific 
spirit. 

As  a  Philosophy  purporting  to  answer  any  of  the  g^reat 
qnestions,  its  value  is  inappreciable,  and  its  condemnation 
has  long  gone  forth ;  nor  can  there  be  any  wisdom  in  the 
attempt  to  reverse  a  verdict  so  absolute,  so  general,  and  so 
well  foanded,  A  few  metaphysicians,  clinging  to  their  trust 
in  the  Sulyective  Method,  and  admiring  the  ingenuity 
and  subtlety  often  displayed  by  the  illustrious  doctors  of  an 
early  age,  will  energetically  protest  against  the  careless  con- 
tempt exhibited  by  writers  Avho  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
works  which  they  despise.  And  there  is  another  reason  for 
such  a  protest.  The  man  who  in  this  age  can  read  with 
patience  the  works  of  an  Abelardj  an  Aquinas,  or  an  Alber' us, 
most  have  a  native  affinity  for  dialectical  ingenuity,  ivhich 
renders  him  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  the 
general  neglect.  Such  a  mind  cannot  perceive  what  is 
notorious  to  others ;  the  failure  of  the  Subjective  Method ;  a 
failure  made  conspicuous  by  the  success  of  the  Objective 
Methods  It  is  this  failure  which  has  closed  the  folios  of 
Scholasticism ;  the  depressing  w^eariness  and  impatience 
which  cause  as  to  push  them  aside  after  each  new  effort 
at  study,  arise,  I  conceive,  from  our  sense  of  the  intrinsic 
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futility  of  the  questions  discussed,  and  the  mode  of  discnsfiing' 
them,  eveu  more  than  from  the  arid  and  often  frivolous 
poverty  of  the  Btyle*  It  is  the  geography  of  an  undiscover- 
able  country,  described  without  splendour  of  imagination^ 
and  without  wealth  of  suggestive  analogy. 

The  work  of  the  schools  had  tc*  he  done,  but  it  is  at  an 
end.  Their  fulios  are  fossils.  Monstrous  and  lifeless  shapes 
of  a  former  world,  having  little  community  with  the  life  of 
our  own,  they  have  for  us  an  interest  similar  to  that  yielded 
by  the  niegatherinmy  and  the  dinomis.  We  are  no  longer 
perplexed  by  their  i)rc»blems,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  their  problems  did  once  perplex  the  most  eminent 
minds. 

We  nurst  not  forget  that  to  Scholasticism  we  owe  the 
e  mane  i  pat  ion  of  Philosoph)",  It  wtis  the  lirst,  and  at  that 
period  the  only  possible,  solvent  of  Theology,  By  establish- 
ing the  chiim  of  Reason — though  only  as  a  handmaid  to 
Faith,  ancilla  theolotjiw — it  brought  into  vigorous  activity 
the  great  inBtrument  Doubt,  the  instrument  of  research. 
By  its  own  failure  in  solving  the  questions  it  had  raised,  it 
prepared  the  way  for  tlie  negative,  but  valuable  solutions  of 
Science.  Men  learned  in  reasoning  freely  to  reason  welL 
It  was  a  great  thing  in  those  ages  to  reason  on  abstract 
subjects  at  alL 

The  universal  dominion  of  Rome,  fruitful  in  so  many 
respectsj  was  fatal  to  Science,  then  in  its  infancy.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire,  also  in  many  respects  beneficial  to 
Humanity,  was  fatal  to  literature*  Rome  did  her  work, 
aud  left  her  legacy  ;  but  that  legacy,  so  valuable  as  dwciplim'y 
was  less  valuable  as  culture.  Her  dominion  was  succeeded 
by  the  dominion  of  the  Church;  and  the  Church,  both  by 
instinct  and  by  precept,  was  opposed  to  Science  and  Litem- 
ture.  It  is  right  that  we  should  understand  this*  The 
gi'eat  benefits  which  the  Church  conferred  on  Humanity  can 
be  denied  only  by  a  naiTow  philosophy;  but  her  benefits 
were  notunallojed ;  and  the  disastrous  influence  she  exercised 
on  Letters  aud  Science  may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  tact 
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tbat,  during  the  centuries  of  her  undisputed  dominion, 
not  a  single  classic  writer,  not  a  single  discoverer  whose 
genius  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon,  not  a  single  leader 
of  modem  thought  arose  to  dignify  her  reign.  The  darkness 
of  the  Dark  Ages  was  deepest  when  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  lea^t  disputed :  that  darkness  began  to  break  when  in 
tlie  eleventh  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  began  to  be 
called  in  question ;  the  dawn  was  coeval  with  an  insurrection. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise^  The  Church  claimed 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of 
society  on  a  hasis  of  spiritual  unity,  was  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  rivals.  It  held  the  highest 
truth  in  charge;  with  the  highest  it  also  claimed  the  lowest- 
Opposed  as  it  was  to  this  world,  striving  to  regulate  tliis  life 
with  a  view  to  the  life  to  come,  its  oiher-ivorldfina^Sy  wliile 
upholding  an  ideal  before  men's  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage 
of  discrediting  the  real.  Profane  knowledge  was,  therefore, 
doubly  despised;  it  was  despised  heeause  it  related  to  things 
of  this  world,  and  it  was  despised  because  it  gave  no  insight 
into  the  next.  It  was  dreaded  even  more  than  it  was 
despised,  dreaded  because  it  claimed  a  share  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  men*s  minds.  The  indignation  which  has  so  often 
vituperated  the  Church,  because  the  Church  was  intolerant, 
would  have  been  better  directed  against  untutored  human 
nature ;  for  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  bigotry  is  the 
monopoly  of  theologians,  or  that  polemical  unfairness  is  less 
conspicuous  in  science  and  philosophy  than  in  theology. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  theological  intolerance 
is  its  belief  in  itself  as  a  %drtue.  The  conviction  of  finality 
fans  into  a  theological  flame  the  embers  of  bigotry  that 
dumber  in  us  all.  Without  rare  largeness  of  mind,  or  excep- 
tional sweetness  of  temper,  we  cannot  be  patient  when  onr 
beliefs  are  opposed.  Naturally  we  are  persuaded  of  their 
truth ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  our  beliefs ;  and  the  very 
lore  of  truth,  to  which  onr  opponent  appeals,  urges  us  to 
stand  firmly  by  our  (true)  opinions.  The  only  thing  that 
could  make  us  hesitate  is  an  abiding  consciousness  of  falli- 
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bility :  anJ  this  is  found  in  few  minds  only — those  by  nature 
sceptical  and  unstable,  or  by  long  training  tutored  into  cir- 
cumspection. In  proportion  to  the  importance  we  attach  to 
our  opinions,  our  irritation  at  doubt  increases ;  and  when 
our  opinions  have  the  consecration  of  deep  feelings  and  large 
interests,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  be  alarmed  and 
pained  by  contradiction-  Hence  the  very  word  heresy,  which 
simply  means  private  judgment,  has  in  all  times  borne  an 
opprobrious  connotation.* 

The  Church  was  dominant ;  and  Theology,  in  all  respects 
opposed  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge,  had  to  be  dissolved  by  Metaphysics 
before  Science  could  gain  a  bearing.  It  was  Scholasticism 
which  acted  as  the  solvent.  And  here  we  may  see  an 
illustration  of  Comte's  law  of  evolution.  An  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  theological  explanations  of  the  fact^  of  the 
universe  to  Bciontific  explanations — omitting  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  Metaphysics— would  have  been  disastrous. 
The  Church  held  the  position  of  spiritual  headship.  Science 
could  not  have  grown  up  under  its  dominion,  for  no  sooner 
would  their  essential  rivalry  have  become  manifest  than  the 
Church  would  at  once  have  suppressed  the  audacious  inno- 
vation of  I'ational  research. 

An  apparent  contradiction  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Arabians  had  no  such  intermediat-e  stage,  but  passed  over 
to  Science  almost  aa  soon  as  they  entered  upon  hiteUeetual 
inquiry.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 
Science  was  cultivated  by  sceptical  philosophers  under 
sceptical  emirs  and  caliphs.  But  this  sudden  bmrst  of  a 
novel  enthusiasm  was  succeeded  by  centuries  of  absolute 
apathj,     Islamism  where   it  had  been  weak  grew  strong* 

♦  *The  word  heresy  is  Greek/  ^^J^  Hobdes,  '  jiud  siguifies  a  /tfl-iny  of  anything, 
particularly  tlic  taking  of  an  opinion.  After  the  study  of  philosophy  began  in 
Grt^eee*  nud  phlloHophei^  diijaj^eing  among  Ihemselvcs  hiul  stiirtecl  many  qiu-stiocs 
not  only  about  thing?*  unhiml,  but  uUo  TtmrA  urid  civil,  bouaiiHO  t^very  one  Uxik 
vrhat  i>^tiniun  hi^  pltatiscd,  I'acli  sareral  opinion  was  called  a  heref^^  which  signified 
no  moro  than  i\  private  opinion^  wiiliLHit  rufircneo  to  truth  or  fEdsehuod.' — ^Q«otcd 
Ly  RicHiituaoN  :  En^iUh  Dkiiomirtf, 
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CalipUs  and  emirs,  no  less  than  pbilosophers,  fell  under  tte 
dominion  of  an  energetic  priesthood,  and  under  that  rule  all 
intellectaal  activity  withered.  Theology  in  Europe  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  under  the  dissolving  agency  of  Meta- 
physics. In  Islam  it  grew  stronger  and  stronger  because  its 
chief  antagonist  was  Science,  and  that  was  too  imperfectly 
matured  to  hold  its  place  against  Theology, 

The  alUance  with,  and  subordination  to,  Theology,  which 
constitute  the  fatal  weakness  of  Scholasticism  considered  as 
Philosophy,  constitute  its  great  value  as  an  agent  in  the 
evolution  of  thought.  No  wider  reach  was  possible  at  that 
epoch*  If  Iteason  was  to  exercise  its  prerogative  in  a  society 
gOTeroed  by  a  Church,  nothing  but  such  an  issue  as  Scholas- 
ticism eonld  be  permitted  it.  The  dogmas  were  fixed.  The 
solutions  were  found.  Nothing  remained  for  research, 
ejccept  the  reconciliation  of  these  dogmas  with  Eeason.  A 
new  solution  would  have  been  a  heresy.  Philosophers  were 
allowed  to  seek  new  routes ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
arrive  at  a  new  conclusion.  It  was  something,  however,  to 
be  allowed  to  take  new  routes.  They  thus  trained  themselves 
for  travel. 

*  Philosophy,'  said  Tertnllian,  witli  perfect  truth,  *  is  the 
patriarch  of  all  the  heresies/  In  travelling  along  new  roads 
it  was  inevitable  that  minds  should  arrive  at  new  conclusions. 
The  Church  vras  alert.  It  scented  a  taint  from  afar.  No 
•ooner  was  danger  signalled  than  persecution  followed. 
This  vigilance  and  violence  greatly  obstructed  the  free 
movement  of  thought.  No  questions,  however  seemingly 
remote,  were  long  permitted  to  hold  themselves  aloof  fi-om 
theological  direction.  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  debate 
whether  general  terms  were  only  terms  or  had  also  corre- 
sponding objects,  and  they  debated  this  under  no  priestly 
dictation;  but  WiUiam  of  Champeaiix  and  Abe  lard  could 
only  debate  it  under  the  ominous  shadow  of  St,  Peter's. 

And  yet  this  theological  obstruction  was  also  in  one  sense 
an  aid.  In  those  days  of  ignorance  and  incurious  apathy 
there  was  an  ridvantage  in  having  the  stimulus  of  dogmjis 
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which  for  all  men  had  profound  interest.  On  subjects  remote 
from  obvious  and  daily  needs,  our  imperfect  intellects  need 
the  stimulus  of  passion  before  they  will  undergo  the  toil  of 
research*  In  those  days,  far  more  than  in  our  own,  men 
would  not  have  given  their  lives  to  the  discussion  of  abstruse 
and  abstract  questions  unless  sustained  by  the  passionate 
fervour  of  theological  controversy. 

Something  may  also  be  said  in  favour  of  that  art  of  dispu- 
tation against  which  so  much  eloquence  has  been  expended. 
It  was  doubtless  carried  to  a  dangerous  and  ridiculous  excess, 
and  seems  utterly  worthless  and  wearisome  now.  Yet  it  was 
to  the  athletes  of  the  Middle  Ages  what  parliamentary  debate 
has  been  to  the  English  :  a  good,  tbougb  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good,  and  far  from  the  best.  We  may  admit  that 
the  art  wlis  ineffectual  as  an  instrument  of  research,  and 
was  so  far  injurious  that  it  withdrew  men's  energies  from 
patient  contemplation  of  phenomena,  and  employed  them  in 
the  easy  but  illusory  manipulation  of  formulas,  thus  rearing 
curious  exotics  sterile  of  all  flowers  or  fruit.  Nevertheless,  in 
those  days  any  intelleetaal  activity  which  could  escape  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  oppression  of  barbarian  indifference,  and 
on  the  other  from  theological  dictation,  wa^  of  value  ;  and  as 
the  admirable  historian  of  scholasticism  remarks  :  '  En  pres- 
sant  avec  troi>  d'energie^  dans  Fardeur  de  la  controverse,  lea 
problemes  de  Fordre  logique,  on  devait  necessairement  eu 
faire  sortir  des  problemes  ontologiques^psychologiques,  meta* 
physiques*  Est-ce  que  Fesprit  humain,  une  fois  engage  dans 
la  voie  de  la  recherche,  pent  s'arr^ter  avont  d'etre  satisfait, 
avant  de  toucher  le  but,  on  du  moina  avant  de  croire  Favoir 
touch^?** 

§  IL  ScoTus  Erigena  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  consideration.  Descending  to 
particulars,  we  find  Scholasticism  to  be  not  a  doctnne  but  a 
movement.       It  began  with  the  schools  opened  by  Charle- 

*  Ekvakkv:  Dc  la  PhiloMphie  scofasiiqwr,  1850,  i.  419. 
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nifl^e*^  With  these  schools  it  flourished,  and  with  them  it 
declined.  The  instraction  being  oral,  an  art  of  disputation 
naturally  arose ;  and  the  instruction  waa  necessarily  oral  in 
the  absence  of  a  press.  When  the  iuyeution  of  printing  fur* 
nished  combatants  with  a  wider  arena  and  more  eftective 
weapons,  the  importance  of  the  schools  declined.  Philosophy 
became  secular^  and  passed  from  the  priests  to  the  public. 
But  when  the  only  means  of  addressing  audiences  was  from 
professional  chairs,  students  passed  over  the  seas  and  over 
the  Alps  to  catch  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  some 
renowned  teacher.  Paris  was  for  many  years  the  Atliens  of 
Scholasticism.  The  diploma  of  philosophy  was  given  there. 
He  who  had  not  listened  to  its  professors  was  scouted  as 
ignorant.  From  the  remote  comers  of  Britain  and  the  f;ist^ 
nesses  of  Calabria,  from  Spain  and  Germany,  from  Italy  and 
Poland,  came  the  young  clerks  who  felt  within  them  the  rest- 
lessness of  thought.  They  started  on  foot,  alone,  animated 
by  high  hopes,  to  brave  the  many  perils  of  that  journey,  glad 
if  they  could  sometimes  gain  the  protection  of  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  happy  if  a  night's  shelter  could  be  found  at  a 
monastery,  or,  failing  that,  they  would  urge  their  claim  as 
scholars  to  the  hospitality  of  private  citizens — a  claim  rarely 
denied  them.f 

Of  the  many  renowned  teachers  only  a  few  names  have 
now  a  familiar  sound.  The  list  is  opened  by  Scotus 
Erigena,J  with  whom,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Scholasticism  may  be  said  to  begin,  if  any  definite  beginning 
can  properly  be  assigned  to  it. 

And  here,  at  its  very  origin,  we  find  an  element  at  work 
which  was  essential  to  progress,   and   without  which  the 

*  *I)ii  roorerftiro  det  Acolea  du  mojt^o  Ago  ce  litre  fui  donn^  a  loiis  le  pro- 
fiiifiiiri  chiirgi^s  dMnwtrnirc  la  j<mnei<^fr.  Employ^  adjectiveraen!,  il  seTvit  n  d^igner 
1m  €HTcr»f«  braEches  do  letir  enscignement,  et  I'oq  dit  ta  thMjgie  scolttstique^ 
tkUieift  Mclasiiqve,  fa  pkUofnpkie  nfolattiqur.  En  eo  si^n^  h\  pljilosopht^  ficciUs- 
%lqn»  tct  U  pliilofopMe  profi^st^o  dans  les  ^•oolos  du  roojen  Ag©/ — IIaukeau,  L  7- 

t    lUtKKAF,  1.24. 

I  CVirnpsj*  St'Rkkk  TAiiX^jeBmft :  Scot,  Erigma  et  fa  Pkths,  tcdmiiquf, 
^irtvkUmr^  1S13,  And  Chiiistlikb:  Lehtn  und  Lehre  de4  Scot.  Erit/ma.  Gothn, 
IBOO. 
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great  subseqiieDt  influences  of  Arabian  and  Greek  writers 
would  liave  been  powerless — the  element  of  Doubt.  Timidly 
as  this  potent  weapon  may  bav^e  been  bandied,  disguised  as 
scepticism  was  under  varions  subterfuges,  coiiseious  and 
unconscious,  nevertheless  its  presence  is  unmistakable. 
Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  feeble  protest  against  Autbo- 
rity,  and  appealing  to  a  higher  wisdom  than  even  that  of  the 
FatherSj  it  secured  its  footing  in  the  domain  of  intelligence. 
The  invocation  of  Reason,  under  no  matter  what  disguise, 
is  only  the  confused  cry  of  Doubt.  Faith  has  no  need  of 
Reason.  If  such  aid  be  sought,  it  can  only  be  to  satisfy  the 
unquiet  intellect  which  cannot  escape  doubts.  Scholasticism, 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  movement  of  the  intellect  to  justify 
by  Reason  several  of  the  dogmas  of  Faiih.  Here  to  excuse 
was  to  accuse. 

In  assigning  this  position  to  Scotus  Erigena,  I  do  not  of 
course  mean  that  he  was  the  first  doubter  in  the  Christian 
empire,  nor  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  concealed  rationalist. 
Some  modern  historians  probably  need  the  correction  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Maui  ice;  they  may  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  reading  modern  meanings  into  ancient 
texts  when  they  attribute  to  Erigena  a  rationahatic  spirit, 
NevcrthelesSj  under  any  interpretation  of  his  words,  there  is 
great  significance  in  the  fact  that  Erigena  could  write 
thus : — 

'  Thou  art  not  ignorant,'  says  the  master,  '  that  I  think 
that  which  is  first  in  nature  is  of  greater  dignity  than  that 
which  is  first  in  time/  *  This/  says  the  disciple,  *  is  known 
to  almost  all.'  '  We  have  leanit  fiirtlier/  says  the  master, 
'  that  Reason  is  first  in  nature,  and  Authority  in  time.  For 
although  nature  was  created  together  with  time,  Authority 
did  not  begin  to  exist  from  the  begiruiing  of  nature  and 
time.  But  Reason  has  arisen  with  nature  and  time  from 
the  beginning  of  things.  Reason  itself  teaches  this.  Fofll 
Authority  no  doubt  liuth  proceeded  from  Reason,  but  Reason 
not  by  any  means  from  Authority.  And  all  Authority 
which  is  not  approved  by  true  Reason  turns  out  to  be  weak. 
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But  true  Eeason,  seeing  that  it  stands  firm  and  immutable, 
protected  by  its  own  virtues,  needs  not  to  be  strengthened 
by  any  confirmation  of  Authority.  True  Authority,  indeed, 
seems  nothing  but  Truth  united  by  the  power  of  Reason, 
and  transmitted  in  letters  by  the  holy  Fathers  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity.'  * 

M.  Guizot  cites  the  following  passages  also  from  Erigena : 
*  We  must  not  adduce  the  opinions  of  the  holy  Fathers 
unless  when  necessary  to  strengthen  reasoning  in  the  eyes 
of  men  who,  unpractised  in  reasoning,  yield  rather  to 
Authority  than ,  to  Logic'  *  The  safety  of  faithful  souls 
consists  in  believing  that  which  there  is  reason  for  affirming, 
and  in  comprehending  that  which  there  is  reason  for 
believing.' 

It  is  possible,  nay  extremely  probable,  that  Erigena  may 
have  had  a  very  different  conception  from  that  which  his 
words  convey  to  our  minds.  *The  ratio j  according  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  *  which  was  coeval  with  nature,  and  to  which 
all  things  in  time  are  secondary,  is  that  fixed  Purpose,  that 
Eternal  Reason  and  Order,  which  man's  reason  is  created  to 
investigate  and  perceive.  Authority  must  not  be  set  before 
this  Reason  precisely  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  Reason 
which  is  working  under  temporal  conditions,  though  this 
Authority  may  be  most  hopeful  in  assisting  the  reason  of  any 
individual  man  in  his  efforts  to  break  loose  from  its  time 
boundaries,  and  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  which  it  is  in  search.' 

By  subtleties  like  these  Erigena  may  have  disguised 
from  himself  the  tendency  of  his  teaching,  but  the  instinct 
of  the  Church  was  not  thus  to  be  led  astray.  It  felt  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Horus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  thus  rang 
the  tocsin :  *  There  have  reached  us  the  writings  of  a  certain 
vain  and  upstart  man,  who  disputing  on  the  questions  of 
prescience  and  predestination  by  the  aid,  as  he  boasts,  of 
purely  human  and  philosophic  reasonings,  has  dared,  without 
adducing  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  to 

*  Cited  by  Maurice  :  Mcdiaval  Philosophy,  1859,  p.  63. 
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affirm  certain  things,  as  if  they  were  to  he  accepted  on  the 
sole  strength  of  his  presumptuous  assertion.  -  .  Nevertheless, 
fLS  we  hear,  this  man  is  ad  mired  hy  many  a  one  learned  and 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  school s^  and  who  by  his  vain  and 
pernicious  eloquence  so  subjugates  his  auditors,  that  they  no 
longer  humbly  submit  themselves  to  the  divine  Scriptures, 
TioT  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  but  prefer  to  follow  his 
fautastic  reveries/ * 

Erigcna  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  sought 
a  rational  basis,  however  narrow,  for  their  convictions.  This 
idea  once  suggested  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  Church 
thundered  against  it;  but  the  very  echoes  of  that  thunder 
only  aroused  a  more  wide-spread  and  prolonged  attention  to 
the  idea.  The  pretension  of  Reason  once  asserted,  was  too 
gratifying  to  the  intellect  not  to  find  large  acceptiince. 
Erigena  might  be  silenced ;  Berengarius  was  silenced  j  but 
Roscellinus  appeared  ;  and  after  him,  with  greater  energy  and 
immense  effect,  Abelard.  Even  Anselm,  the  saintly  arcli- 
Lishop,  helped  the  good  cauae  in  an  indirect  way :  he  con- 
secrated the  privileges  of  Reason  by  showing  the  harmony 
between  Reason  and  Faith. f 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Monologium^  Anselm  tells  us 
that  his  brethren  frequently  requested  him  to  set  down  in 
writing  the  ideas  he  had  communicated  to  them  in  conversa- 
tion,  ^  They  begged  me  to  borrow  no  important  argument 
from  Scripture,  but  to  employ  the  ordinary  arguments  such 
as  might  be  intelligible  to  all,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  rules  of 
simple  debate,  seeking  no  other  proof  than  such  as  resulted 
necessarily  from  the  logical  sequence  of  evidence*'  He  con- 
sented ;  yet  he  declared  that  in  his  work  he  has  advanced 
nothing  which  is  not  scrupulously  accordant  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  principally  St,  Augustin,  The  dread  of  heresy, 
natural  to  such  a  man,  is  visible  throughout;  and   at  the 

*  Bi simps  in  the*  uiiith  ccDtmy  seeM  to  hare  Ven  as  powerful  in  argument  as 
biAliops  in  the  nineteenth, 

t  Tht^re  m  a  good  monogrAph  by  M.  Chaulks  dk  Remusat  :  Saint  Ai^etme  de 
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close  of  his  invocation,  which  forms  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Prosologiumy  he  says :  *  I  do  not  attempt,  O  Lord,  to  penetrate 
thy  profundity,  because  in  no  sense  can  I  compare  with  it  my 
intellect;  but  I  do  desire  to  comprehend  thy  truth,  even 
though  imperfectly,  that  truth  which  my  heart  believes  and 
cherishes.  For  I  seek  not  to  comprehend  in  order  to 
believe,  but  I  believe  in  order  to  comprehend.  I  believe 
because  if  I  did  not  believe  I  should  never  comprehend.'  * 

Faith  was  the  regent  of  his  philosophy.  Human  reason 
being  incompetent  to  reach  the  heights  of  Eevelation,  the 
idea  of  disputing  on  any  revealed  doctrines  was  culpable 
temerity.  The  function  of  reason  was  to  explain,  not  to 
dispute,  the  dogmas  accredited  by  the  Church.  Hence  the 
sub-title  of  his  celebrated  treatise  Prosologium  (in  which  ho 
sets  forth  the  a  priori  demonstration  of  the  existence  of,  God 
in  terms  scarcely  distinguished  from  those  subsequently  used 
by  Descartes)  runs  thus  :  seu  fides  qwjerens  intellectum.f 

Nevertheless,  it  is  noticeable  that  Anselm  always  appeals 
to  evidence  and  demonstration,  not  to  authorities.  It  is  in 
this  that  he  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox  conseiTative 
minds  of  his  age.  The  insurgent  mind  of  Abelard  took  up 
the  same  position,  but  with  more  emphasis  and  ostentation. 
Him  we  may  now  consider  more  closely. 

§  III.  Abelard. 

The  name  of  Abelard  has  been  immortalised  by  association 
with  that  of  a  noble  woman.     It  is  because  Heloise  loved 

♦  *  Xeqne  enim  qnaero  intelligern  at  cre<lain,  sad  credo  nt  intelligara.  "Sam  vi 
hoc  credo,  quia  nisi  civdidt-ro,  non  intelligam/  And  in  his  EpuiieSf  he  wivb, 
*  Christianiuf  per  fidem  debet  ad  intellcetum  proficere,  non  per  intellectum  ad  fidem 
accedere,  aut  si  intelligore  non  valet,  a  fide  recedere.' 

t  The  Prosofoffivm,  with  the  little  tract  in  which  Gaunluin  pointed  oat  the 
fondamental  error  of  Axsklm  in  concluding  that  whatever  was  true  of  idea^^  mabt 
be  true  of  realities,  and  Aji»ei>m's  rt-ply,  are  among  the  r:ire  schola'^tic  works 
which,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  a  modern  can  rend  with  the  same  pleasure 
as  he  would  read  any  recent  metaphysical  tnatise.  Tlu-y  are  subtle  without  being 
frivolous  or  wearisome.  A  translation  of  all  three,  together  with  the  Mi/nolmjium, 
may  be  found  in  Bocchitte  :  Ia  liationalisnie  Chritien  a  la  fin  dii  XI'  silclfi. 
Paris,  1842.  Another  translation  of  these  four  treatises  may  be  found  in  the 
Oputcoli  FUoeofici  of  Signor  Antonio  Kossi.     Florence,  1864. 
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Mm,  tbat  posterity  feels  interested  in  him,  M.  Miclielet 
indeed  thinka  that  to  Abelard  she  owes  her  fame :  '  without 
his  nusfortunes  she  would  have  remained  obscure,  unheard 
of;'  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
without  her  love,  Abelard  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
inspire  an j  interest :  for  his  was  essentially  a  shallow, 
selfish  nature.  His  |X)pularity  was  rapid,  londj  and  scandal- 
ous. He  was  fitted  for  it,  lived  for  it.  But  many  a  greater 
name  ha«  faded  from  the  memories  of  men ;  many  a  once 
noisy  reputation  fails  to  awaken  a  single  echo  in  posterity. 
Apart  from  the  consecration  of  passion  and  misfortune,  there 
is  little  in  his  life  to  excite  our  sympathy.  Viewed  in 
connection  with  Heloise  he  must  always  interest  us  ;  viewed 
away  from  her,  he  presents  the  figure  of  a  quick,  vivacious, 
xinscrupulous,  intensely  vain  Frenchman.  But,  in  several 
respects,  he  represents  the  philosophic  struggle  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  in  this  light  wo  may  consider  him. 

He  was  born  in  Brittany  in  1070,  of  a  noble  family, 
named  Berenger.  The  name  of  Abelard  came  to  him  later* 
His  master  laughingly  noticed  his  superficial  manner  of 
passing  over  some  studies,  filled  as  he  was  with  othei^,  and 
s'lid,  *  When  a  dog  is  well  filled,  he  can  do  no  more  than 
lick  the  bacon.*  The  word  to  lick,  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of 
that  day,  was  hajare,  and  Btijolardus  became  the  cognomen 
of  this  '  bacon-licking  student  *  among  his  comrades,  which 
he  converted  into  Habelardus,  ^  se  van  tan  t  ainsi  de  posseder 
ce  qu'on  Taccusait  de  no  pouvoir  prendre.'  ^  In  the  ancient 
writers  the  name  is  vai'iously  spelled,  as  Abailardus,  AbaieU 
ardus,  Abaulardus,  Abbajalarius,  Baalaurdus,  Belardus,  and 
in  French  as  Abeillard,  Abayelard,  Abalard,  Abaiilard, 
Abaalary  Allebart  Abnlard,  Beillard,  BaUlard,  Baliird,  and 
even  Esbaillart;  which  variations  seem  to  imply  that  the 

*  ClURLKS  DK  BfiMVPAT :  Aft^/(trd,  Puriif,  18J5,  i*  13,  Thiw  valuable  monof^raph 
cnntaina  tliB  fullest  bitigrnphy  of  Abohird  aud  tli©  Wst  nnnlyt^iR  of  his  works  yet 
piibli?*!)**!.  Indt'ed,  luforc  M,  CoiTstx  puhlishpd  the  works  of  Abelunl,  in  1836, 
every  itw-juiii  of  lUo  pUJlohuphy  of  this*  thinker  wua  Dece£)«»arilj  nteogre  and 
crrgncouB. 
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old  Frencli  writers  were  as  accurate  in  their  spelling  of  their 
oountrymen^s  names  as  their  descendants  are  in  spelling 
English  and  German  names, 

Abelard'd  father  joined  to  his  knightlj  accomplishments 
a  taste  for  literature,  as  literature  was  then  understood; 
and  this  taste  became  so  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the 
jouth,  that  he  renounced  the  career  of  arms  altogether  for 
that  of  learning.  Dialectics  was  the  great  science  of  that 
day,  almost  rivalling  in  importance  the  Theology  which  it 
serred  and  disturbed  by  turns.  It  was  an  exercise  of 
inteUeetual  ingenuity,  for  which  this  youth  manifested 
surprising  aptitude.  He  travelled  through  Tarious  x^roviuces 
disputing  with  all  comers,  like  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy, 
urged  thereto  by  the  goading  desire  of  notoriety.  This 
love  of  notoriety  was  his  curse  through  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  came  to  Paris,  hoping  there  to  find  a  fitting 
opportunity  of  display — an  arena  for  his  powers  as  a  dispu- 
tant* He  attended  the  lectures  of  William  of  Champeaur, 
ihe  most  renowned  master  of  disputation,  to  whom  students 
flocked  from  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  new  pupil  soon 
excited  attention.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  easy  grace 
of  his  manner,  his  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning,  and 
atill  more  marvellous  facility  of  expression,  soon  distinguished 
him  from  the  rest.  The  master  grew  proud  of  his  pupil, 
loved  him  through  this  pride,  and  doubtless  lookrd  on  him 
aa  a  successor.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  pupil 
80  quick  at  learning  did  not  sit  there  merely  to  learn  :  he 
was  waiting  for  some  good  opportunity  of  display,  waiting 
to  attack  his  venerable  master,  whose  secret  sti*ength  and 
weakness  he  had  discovered.  The  opportunity  came;  he 
roue  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  students  provoked 
William  of  Champeaux  to  discussion,  harassed,  and  finally 
Tanquished  him.  Kage  and  astonishment  agituted  the 
atndents ;  rage  and  ten'or  the  master.  The  students  were 
indignant  becuuse  they  clearly  saw  Abelard's  raotive. 

Abelard  dates  the  origin  of  all  his  woes  from  this  occa.sion, 
when  he  creatod  enmities  which  piuraued  him  through  life ; 
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and,  with  a  sopliistication  common  to  such  natures,  he 
attributes  the  eumities  to  envy  at  his  ability,  instead  of  to 
the  real  causes,  namely  his  inordinate  vanity  and  selfishness. 
For  a  time  indeed  the  rupture  with  his  master  seemed 
successful.  Although  only  two- and- twenty  years  of  age,  he 
established  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Melun,  which  became 
numerously  attended,  and  spread  his  name  far  and  wide. 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  removed  his  school  still  nearer  to 
Paris — to  Corbeil— in  order,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  that  ha 
might  be  more  importunate  to  his  old  master.  But  his  rival 
was  still  powerful,  aged  in  science  and  respect*  Intense 
application  was  necessary,  and  in  the  struggle  Abelard's 
overtasked  energies  gave  way.  He  was  commanded  by  the 
physicians  to  shut  up  his  school,  and  retire  into  the  country 
for  repose  and  fresh  air. 

In  two  years  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  saw  with  delight 
tbat  his  repntation  had  not  been  weakened  by  absence,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  his  scholars  were  more  eager  than  ever. 
His  old  antagonist^  William  of  Champeaux,  had  renounced 
the  world,  and  retired  to  a  cloister,  where  he  opened  the 
school  of  Saint-Victor,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  His  great 
reputation,  although  suffering  from  Abelard's  attacks,  drew 
crowds.  One  day,  when  the  audience  was  most  numerous, 
he  was  startled  by  the  appeai'ance  of  Abelard  among  the 
students,  come,  as  he  said,  to  learn  rhetoric.  William  was 
troubled,  but  continued  his  lecture.  Abelard  was  silent 
until  the  question  of  *  Universals '  was  brought  forward, 
and  thou  suddenly  changing  from  a  disciple  to  an  antagonist, 
he  harassed  the  old  man  with  such  rapidity  and  unex- 
pectedness of  assault  that  William  confessed  himself  de- 
feated, and  retracted  his  opinion.  That  retractation  was  the 
death  of  his  influence.  His  audience  rapidly  dwindled.  No 
one  would  listen  to  the  minor  points  of  Dialectics  from  one 
wVio  confessed  himself  beaten  on  the  cardinal  point  of  all. 
The  disciples  passed  over  to  the  victor.  "When  the  combat 
18  iieree  between  two  lordly  stags,  the  hinds  stand  quietly 
by,  watching  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  if  their  f 
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lord  and  master,  once  followed  and  respected,  is  worsted, 
they  all  without  hesitation  pass  over  to  the  conqueror,  and 
henceforth  follow  him.  Abelard's  school  became  acknow- 
ledged as  pre-eminent ;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  triumph  greater 
emphasis,  the  professor  to  whom  William  of  Chami>eaux 
had  resigned  his  chair  was  either  so  intimidated  by  Abelard's 
audacity,  or  so  subjugated  by  his  ability,  that  he  offered  his 
chair  to  Abelard,  and  ranged  himself  among  the  disciples. 

Abelard  was  not  content  even  with  this  victory.  Although 
undisputed  master  in  dialectics,  he  could  not  hear  of  any 
other  teacher  without  envy*  A  certain  Auselm  taught 
Theology  at  Laon  with  immense  success;  and  this  was 
enough  to  trouble  Abelard's  repose;  accordingly  to  Laon 
he  went,  ridiculed  Anselm's  style,  laughed  at  the  puerile 
admiration  of  the  scholars,  and  offered  to  surpass  the  master 
in  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  The  scholars  first  laughed, 
then  listened,  and  admired.  Abelard  departed,  having  excited 
nuarehy  in  the  school,  and  anguish  in  the  heart  of  the  old  man. 

His  career,  at  this  period,  was  brilliant.  His  reputation 
had  risen  above  that  of  every  living  man,  Hia  eloquence 
and  subtlety  charmed  hundreds  of  serious  students,  who 
thronged  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  cathedral  in  ceaseless 
disputation,  tliiriking  more  of  success  in  dispute  than  of  tbe 
truths  involved.  M«  Guizot  estimates  these  students  at  not 
less  than  five  thousand^ — of  course  not  all  at  the  same  time. 
Amidst  these  crowds,  Abelard  might  be  seen  moving  with 
imposing  haughtiness  of  carriage,  not  without  the  careless 
indolence  which  success  had  given ;  handsome,  manly, 
gBlbni-looking,  the  object  of  incessant  admiration.  His 
mmg^  were  sung  in  the  streets,  his  arguments  were  repeated 
in  doiJibers.  The  multitude  reverentially  made  way  foi 
him  UA  he  pojssed ;  and  from  behind  their  window-curtains 
peeped  the  curious  eyes  of  women.  His  name  was  carried 
to  every  city  in  Eiirope.  The  Pope  sent  hearers  to  him. 
He  reigned,  and  he  reigned  alone** 

*  '  Oem  j^ai  mt-  »jIuid  m  mtrndo  sup«re9se  pbilowphum  aG«timan;iii/ — E!pisi,  i, 
VOL.*  IJ.  C 
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It  was  at  tkis  period  that  the  charms  and  helpless  ]K>si- 
tion  of  Heloise  attracted  his  desires.  He  resolved  to  seduce 
her;  resolved  it,  as  he  confesses,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion. He  thouf^ht  she  would  be  an  easy  victim ;  and 
he  who  had  lived  in  abhorrence  of  Hbertinage — smriorum 
immunditiam  semper  ahhorreham — ^felt  that  he  bad  now  at- 
tained such  a  posiiioii  that  he  might  indulge  himself  with 
impunity*  We  are  not  here  attributing  hypothetic  scoun- 
drelism  to  Abelard  ;  we  are  but  repeating  his  own  state- 
ments, *  I  thought,  too,'  he  adds,  '  that  I  should  the  more 
easily  gain  the  girl's  consent,  knowing  as  I  did  to  how  great 
a  degree  she  both  possessed  learning  and  loved  it.'  He  tells 
us  how  he  *  sought  an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  into 
familiar  and  daily  intercourse  with  me,  and  so  drawing  her 
the  more  easily  to  consent  to  my  wishes.  With  this  view  I 
made  a  proposal  to  her  nncle,  through  certain  of  his  friends, 
that  he  shoidd  receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which 
was  very  near  to  my  school,  on  whatever  terms  of  remuneration 
he  chose ;  alleging  as  my  reason  that  I  found  the  care  of  a 
household  an  impediment  to  study,  and  its  expense  too 
burdensome.'  The  uncle,  Fnlbert,  was  prompted  by  avarice, 
and  the  prospect  of  gaining  instruction  for  bis  niece,  to 
consent.  He  committed  her  entirely  to  Abelard's  charge, 
*  in  order  that  whenever  I  should  be  at  leisure  from  the 
school,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  I  might  take  the 
trouble  of  instructing  her ;  and  should  I  find  her  negligent, 
use  forcible  compulsion.  Hereupon  I  wondered  at  the 
man's  excessive  simplicity,  with  no  less  amazement  than  if 
I  had  beheld  him  entrust  a  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  famishing 
wolf;  for  in  thus  placing  the  girl  in  my  hands  for  me  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  use  forcible  coercion,  what  did  he  do 
but  give  full  liberty  to  my  desires,  and  offer  the  opportunity, 
even  had  it  not  been  sought,  seeing  that,  should  enticement 
fail,  I  might  use  threats  and  stripes  in  order  to  subdue 
her?'* 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  confession  would  induce  \is  to 
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sappoae  it  was  a  specimen  of  that  strange  illusion  wLieli 
ofion  makes  reflective  and  analytic  rainds  believe  that  their 
enthusiasm  and  passions  were  calculations,  had  we  not 
sufficient  evidence,  throughout  Abelard's  life,  of  his  intense 
aelfishuess  and  voracious  vanity*  History  has  no  other 
such  example  of  passionate  devotion  filling  the  mind  of  a 
woman  for  a  dial*^ctieian*  It  was  dialectics  he  taught  her  ; 
since  he  could  teach  her  nothing  else.  She  was  a  much 
better  scholar  than  he ;  in  many  respects  better  read*  She 
ffas  perfect  mistress  of  Latin,  and  knew  enough  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  form  the  basis  of  her  future  proficiency*  He 
knew  nothing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  although  all  his  bio- 
graphers, except  M.  Remusat,  assume  that  he  knew  them 
botit:  M.  Miehelet  even  asserting  that  he  was  the  oidy  man 
who  did  then  know  them.*  In  the  study  of  arid  dialectics, 
then,  must  we  imagine  Abelard  and  Heloise  thrown  together ; 
and,  in  the  daily  communion  of  their  minds,  passion  ripened, 
steeped  in  that  vague,  dream-like,  but  intense  delight, 
prodnced  by  the  contact  of  great  intelligences  j  and,  as  tlie 
Spanish  translator  of  her  letters  says,  *  buscando  siempre 
con  pretexto  del  estudio  los  parages  mas  retirados ' — they 
sought  in  the  still  air  and  countenance  of  delightful  studies 
A  solitude  more  exquisite  than  any  society.  *  The  books 
were  open  before  us/  says  Abelard,  *  but  we  talked  more  of 
love  than  philosophy,  and  kisses  wen^  more  frequent  than 
sentences/  f 

In  spite  of  the  prudential  necessity  for  keeping  this 
intrigue  secret,  Ahelard*s  truly  French  vanity  overcame 
bis  prudence.  He  had  written  love-songs  to  Heloise ;  and, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bad  poet  and  indelicate  lover,  he  was 


*  He  kn«w  &  ttw  ternin  current  in  the  theological  litemtiLre  of  the  dny,  but  had 
b*  knovB  more,  bis  CMt6ntatioui»Tftnitj  would  hare  exhibited  the  knowledge  on  all 
ocowioiM.  H©  eippewly  de>elaiTs,  moreoTcr,  ihnt  he  was  forced  to  rCMid  Qreck 
ftotlion  in  lAtin  Tersiotis.  See  Cousor^s  edition  of  the  (Ktivrea  inlditcs^  p.  43 ; 
»1k»  Pud^iciica,  p.  200,  where  the  non-eiistenee  of  l^jitin  versions  is  given  na  the 
rsMOB  of  ki«  ifnt^rnuce  of  what  AnisroTLM  says  iii  liis  PhtfHcs  and  Meiapkt/nie^, 

t  KpiML  1.  p.  II.  Hk  addi*,  with  bis  iisuikl  crudity:  *  £t  s^pius  ad  stntis  quam 
tA  tibros  f«diieebuit«r  mmnui.* 
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anxiouB  for  tbe.^e  songs  to  he  read  bj  other  eyes  besides 
those  for  whom  tbey  were  composed ;  anxious  that  other 
men  should  know  of  his  conquest.  His  songs  were  soon 
bandied  about  the  streets.  AU  Paris  was  in  the  secret  of 
his  intrigue.  That  which  a  delicate  lover,  out  of  delicacy, 
and  a  sensible  lover,  out  of  prudence,  would  have  hidden 
from  the  worldj  this  coxcomb  suffered  to  be  profaned  by 
being  bawled  fi'oni  idle  and  indifferent  mouths, "'*■ 

At  length  even  rulbert  became  aware  of  what  was  passing 
under  his  roof.  A  separation  took  place;  but  the  lovers 
continued  to  meet  in  secret.  Heloise  soon  found  herself 
pregnant,  and  A  be  lard  arranged  for  her  an  escape  to 
Brittany,  where  she  resided  with  his  sister,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  When  Fulbert  heard  of  her  flighty  he 
was  frantic  with  rage,  Abelard  came  cringing  to  him, 
imploring  pardon,  recalling  to  him  how  the  greatest  men 
had  been  cast  down  by  women,  accused  himself  of  treachery, 
and  offered  the  reparation  of  marriage  provided  it  were  kept 
secret ;  because  his  marriage,  if  made  known,  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  rising  in  the  Church,  and  the  mitre  ab-eady 
glimmered  before  his  ambitious  eyes,  Fulbert  consented. 
But  Heloise,  with  womanly  self-abnegation,  would  not  con- 
sent.  She  would  not  rob  the  world  of  its  greatest  luminary. 
*  I  should  hate  this  marriage,'  she  exclaimed,  '  because  it 
would  be  an  opprobrium  and  a  calamity,'  She  recalled  to 
Abelard  various  passages  in  Scripture  and  ancient  writers, 
in  which  wives  are  accursed,  pointing  out  to  him  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  philo- 
sophy unless  lie  were  free :  how  could  he  study  amid  the 
noises  of  children  and  domestic  troubles  of  a  household  *? — 
how  much  more  honourable  it  would  be  for  her  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him  1  She  would  be  his  concubine.  The  more 
she  humiliated  herself  for  him  the  greater  would  be  her 

*  That  this  \iitiity  and  indoliwwy  aro  eminently  French,  though  unhappily  not 
excluHiVL'ly  Freiieh,  wiU  hti  admitttHl  by  aU  who  are  conversant  with  the  life  and 
liloralure  of  tltut  remurkahle  people.  This  niitiional  peculiarity  hiid  not  eacarn^ 
tlie  piercing  gasie  and  hmlthy  in»tiiict«  of  Molieme,  who  haa  an  adiuinible  pastsagis 
on  it :  see  ArQulphc'is  munologue,  act  iii.  bcene  3  of  L'Eco^c  dc^  Ftmmcs. 
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claims  upon  his  love  ;  antl  thus  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
his  advancement^  no  impediment  to  the  free  development  of 
his  genius. 

*  I  call  God  to  witness/  she  wrote  many  years  afterwards, 
*  that  if  Augustus,  the  emperor  of  the  world,  had  deemed  me 
worthy  of  his  hand,  and  would  have  given  me  the  universe 
for  a  throne,  the  name  of  your  concubine  would  have  been 
more  glorious  to  me  than  that  of  his  empress :  carius  mihi 
et  dignhiB  videretur  tua  diet  mereirix  quam  illius  {rnperatrix.^ 

Gladly  would  Abelard  have  profited  by  this  sublime  passion ; 
but  he  was  a  coward,  and  his  heart  trembled  before  Fulbert. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  answer  her  arguments ;  and  she, 
finding  that  hia  resolution  was  fixed— a  resolution  which  he 
very  characteristically  calls  a  bit  of  stupidity,  meum  giulUHam 
— ^burst  into  tears,  and  consented  to  the  man-iagej  which  was 
performed  with  all  secrecy.  Fulbert  and  his  sei*vants,  how- 
ever, in  violation  qf  their  oath,  divulged  the  secret.  Where- 
upon Heloise  boldly  denied  that  she  was  married.  The 
scandal  became  great ;  but  she  persisted  in  her  denials,  and 
Fulbert  drove  her  from  the  house  with  reproaches,  Abelard 
removed  her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  where  she  assumed 
the  monastic  dress,  though  without  taking  the  veil.  Abelard 
furtively  visited  her.*  Meanwhile  Fulbert's  suspicions  were 
roused,  lest  this  seclusion  in  the  nunnery  should  be  but  the 
first  step  to  her  taking  the  veil,  and  so  ridding  Abelard  of 
all  impediment.  Those  were  violent  and  brutal  times,  but 
the  vengeance  of  Fulbert  startled  even  the  Paris  of  those 
days  with  horror.  With  his  friends  and  accomplices  he 
surprised  Abelard  sleeping  ;  and  there  inflicted  that  mutila- 
tion, which  Origen  in  a  moment  of  religious  frenzy  inflicted 
on  himself. 

In  shame  and  anguish  Abelard  sought  the  refuge  of  a 
cloister*  He  became  a  monk.  But  the  intense  selfishness 
of  the  man  would  not  permit  him  to  renounce  the  world 


*  H«  adds,  *  Kostt  .  .  .  quid  ibi  tecum  mea  libklinifl  egerit  mt^mpeniTitia  in 
qndftB  ctlftlii  piirte  Ipmus  rcfeetorii.  Noeti  id  impudeniisiqn)^  tunc  &ctum  esse  in 
tam  rw^ppndo  loco  et  wimnwe  Virgini  con^ecrato,' — Epist,  t,  p.  69. 
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without  also  forcing  Heloise  to  renounce  it.  Obedient  to 
hie  commands^  she  took  the  veil;  thus  once  aguin  sacriiicinj^ 
herself  to  him  whom  she  had  a<;cepted  as  a  husband  with 
unselfish  regret,  and  whom  she  abandoned  in  trembling,  to 
devote  herself  henceforth  without  hope,  without  faith,  without 
love,  to  her  divine  husband. 

The  gates  of  the  convent  closed  for  ever  on  that  noble 
woman  whose  story  conthiues  one  of  pure  heroism  to  the 
last ;  but  we  cannot  pause  to  nan-ate  it  here.  With  her 
disappearance,  the  great  interest  in  Abelai'd  disappears ;  we 
shall  not  therefore  detail  the  various  episodes  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  quarrels— 
first  with  the  monks,  whose  dissoluteness  he  reproved,  nezt 
with  theologians,  whose  hatred  he  roused  by  the  '  heresy '  of 
reasoning*  He  was  condemned  publicly  to  retract ;  he  was 
persecuted  aa  a  heretic ;  he  had  ventured  to  introduce 
Rationalism, — or  the  explanation  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  by 
Reason , — and  he  suffered,  as  men  always  suffer  for  novelties 
of  doctrine.  He  founded  the  convent  of  Paraclete,  of  which 
Heloise  was  the  first  abbess,  and  on  the  21st  of  Aprils  1142, 
he  expired,  uged  sixty-three,  *  II  vecut  dans  I'angoisse  et 
moumt  dans  rhumiliation,'  says  M,  de  Remusat,  '  mais  il 
cut  de  la  gloire  et  il  fut  ainie/ 

There  are  two  points  of  view  under  which  the  teachings  of 
Abelard  are  of  interest  to  us*  The  first  is  his  attempt  to 
emancipate  Reason ;  the  second  his  attempt  to  disengage 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  from  the  heretical  disgrace 
under  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  Roscellinus. 

Carrying  out  more  boldly  and  more  efiectively  the  prin- 
ciple started  by  Erigena,  he  brought  forward  Logic  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  great  arena  of  theological  debate. 
Ponit  in  e^lnm  os  sww?n,  says  St,  Bernard,  with  indignation, 
writing  to  the  Pope,  et  scrutafur  alia  Dei,  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  damnable  imprudence ;  and  drew  on  him  from 
St.  Bernard  this  terrible  accusation :  fransgreditur  fifies  quos 
posuerunt  paires  nonHtrii  to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  set 
by  our  forefathers  i8>  in  aU  ages  and  in  all  nations,  to  have 
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braved  the  reprobation  of  the  tinud  and  the  old.     Abelaid 
braced  it. 

Supported,  as  he  thought,  by  thouaancls  of  partisans, 
Abelard  aBsumed  an  attitude  of  offence,  almost  of  disdain- 
Unconscious  of  his  real  danger,  he  published  the  snbstance 
of  his  Lectures  in  a  work  called  Inirodudio  ad  Thmlogiam^ 
in  which  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  by  Reason  the  dogmas 
of  Faith,  and  promulgated  the  then  audacious  opinion,  that 
all  dogmas  should  be  presented  under  a  rational  form.  That 
this  was  Yevy  far  from  being  acceptable,  may  be  read  not 
only  in  his  condemnation,  but  also  in  the  passage  of  his 
DiaUctica^  where  he  says  that  his  rivals  declared  it  not  per- 
miasible  ia  a  Christian  to  treat  even  of  Dialectics,  because 
Dialectics  was  not  only  incapable  of  instructing  any  one  in 
the  faith,  but  disturbed  and  destroyed  faith  by  the  eomplica- 
tioii  of  its  arguments.^ 

This  commencement,  feeble  though  it  may  have  been, 
rka  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  speculation.  The 
jggle  of  Reason  against  Authority,  which  was  reopened 
Abelard,  has  not  yet  closed.  *  My  disciples,'  he  says  in 
Introduction,  *  asked  me  for  arguments  drawTi  from 
philosophy  such  as  reason  demanded,  begging  me  to  instruct 
iem  that  they  might  understand  and  not  merely  repeat 
I  what  was  taught  them;  since  no  one  can  believe  anything 
l*nntil  he  has  first  understood  it ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  preach 
others  what  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  understand/ 
Kot  content  with  this  revolutionary  principle,  Abelard 
irther  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  forefathers'  by  the 
composition  of  the  treatise  SU  et  Non,f  the  object  of  which 
was  to  cite  the  passages  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  pro 
and  C0».  upon  every  important  topic:  this  collocation  of 
contradictory  statements  given  by  the  highest  possible 
authorities  waa   meant,  as   Abelard  distinctly  informs   us. 


•  Piai^twi,  p.  434. 

Il  »  printed  in  Corsnf*s  cdi'iion,  bat  with  omissiooF,  The  entire  work  wiw 
in  Oernmziy,  1S41«  under  tbia  titU' :  Petri  Ahathnli  Sic  etNon;  primam 
tdidtruvtt  E.  L,  &ttke  §t  G,  S.  LindmAokl,     Tbia  h  the  e<lition  1  uj*ti. 
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to  train  tlie  inind  to  vigorous  and  healthy  doubt,  in  fnlfil- 
luent  of  the  injunction,  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,*  *  Dubitando  enini  ad  inquisi- 
tionem  venimus;  inquirendo  veritatem  pereipimus;  juxta 
quod  et  Yeritas  ipsa  Qitcmfe,  inquit,  invetiietui ;  pnhatej  et 
ajierietur  vo6i«.'*  Whatever  his  intention  may  have  been, 
the  result  of  such  a  work  was  clearly  foreseen  by  theological 
teachers,  who  regarded  doubt  as  damnable,  and  would  not 
tolerate  it  under  the  plausible  aspects  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, or  the  love  of  seeking  for  truth.  But  theologians 
were  unable  to  arrest  the  development  of  speculation.  Doubt 
began ;  disputation  waxed  stronger  j  logic  played  like  lambent 
flame  around  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  Scholasticism  entered 
every  city  in  Europe,  and  filled  it  with  subtle  disputants. 

During  the  centuries  which  succeeded,  the  question  of 
Nominalism  was  constantly  in  debate ;  and  beside  it  many 
others  so  remote^  and,  to  modern  apprehensions,  so  frivolous, 
that  few  historians  boast  of  more  than  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  mediffival  philosophy,  and  few  mention  it  without 
scorn.  To  name  but  one  topic,  what  does  the  reader  think 
of  a  debate  uiruni  Dens  inieUifiai  ornnia  alia  a  se  per  ideas 
eonimf  an  aUier  ?  Wliat  does  he  think  of  men  wasting  their 
energies  in  trying  to  convince  each  other  of  the  true  process 
by  which  God  conceived  ideas — discussing,  with  ardour  and 
unmisgiving  ingenuity,  topics  which  are  ueeeBsarily  beyond 
all  possible  demonstration?  Nevertheless,  absurd  as  such 
discussions  were,  they  have  found,  even  in  modem  times, 
legitimate  successors;  and  the  laborious  futility  of  the 
Schoolmen  has  been  rivalled  by  the  laborious  futility  of 
German  metaphysicians. 


§  IV,     The  Geeat  Dispute. 

The  second  point  to  which  Abelard  calls  our  attention,  is 
the  disput^e  which  agitated  the  schools  during  the  whole 

*  Ftige  17  of  tJi«  edition  la^t  immrtJ* 
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Middle  Ages,  the  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  Genera  and 
Species,  which  M,  de  R^musat  tmlj  gays  is  the  longest,  most 
animated,  and  certainly  the  most  abstract  controversy,  that 
has  ever  agitated  the  human  niiod,  and  the  one  which  now 
seems  the  least  likely  to  have  interested  men  so  deeply.  The 
secret  of  this  interest  is  the  theological  bearing  which  the 
question  early  received.  It  had  been  debated  in  Greece  as 
an  abstract  question.  It  was  now  debated  as  one  deeply 
implicating  the  dogmas  of  Faith. 

M.  Cousin  is  guilty  of  but  a  slight  exaggeration,  when  he 
sajs  that  the  whole  Scholastic  Pbilosophy  issued  out  of  a 
phrase  in  Porphyry,  as  interpreted  by  Boethius.  This  is  the 
passage  in  Boethius :  ^  The  object  of  Porphyry  in  this  work, 
is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  easy  understanding  of  the 
Predicaments,  by  treating  of  the  five  things  or  words, 
(tractando  de  quinque  rebus  vel  vocibus),  namely^  genus, 
species,  difference,  property  and  accident ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Predicaments.'  By  the 
phrase  rebus  vel  vocihiSy  he  was  understood  to  signify  that 
things  and  words  were  mutuaUy  convertible,  to  discourse  of 
one  was  to  discourse  of  the  other.  But  is  this  so  ?  Does  the 
word  Genus^  or  the  word  Species,  represent  an  actual  some- 
thing which  exists  objectively,  or  is  it  merely  a  name  which 
designates  a  certain  collection  of  individual  things  ?  Centuries 
bad  passed  without  any  one  perceiving  more  than  a  gram- 
matical or  logical  importance  in  the  alternative.  '  On  ne 
rentrevit  guere  qu'au  milieu  du  onzi^me  siecle*  Mais  a  peine 
liTT^  k  Texamen,  les  deux  solutions  contraires  qu'il  presentait 
se  partagerent  les  esprits ;  et  bient^it,  agite  en  tous  sens  et 
feconde  a  la  fois  par  la  tem^rite  et  par  la  sagesse,  0  en 
sortit  a  la  fin  du  onzi^me  si^le,  et  surtout  au  commencement 
du  douzieme,  la  philosophic  scolastique  dans  toute  son  ori- 
ginalite  et  sa  grandeur.** 

B  iscellinus,  whose  name  has  descended  to  us  as  the  first 
adrocate  and  martyr  of  Nominalism^  but  of  whose  opinions 


•  Coy«K :  (EuvrrM  iMUet  ttAWard,    latFod. 
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we  have  only  the  reports  of  adversaries,  may  have  held  the 
extreme  opmion,  which  ia  attributed  to  him,  naTiiely,  that 
TJniversals  were  only  names ;  he  cei-taioly  denied  their 
objective  existence,  denied  that  there  existed  a  thing  *  colour/ 
apart  fi^om  coloured  things,  a  thing,  *  animal/  apart  from 
animals,  and  denied  that  there  was  any  real  existence  which 
was  not  an  individual.  When  I  say  that  KosctdUnus  may 
have  held  the  opinion  attributed  to  him,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  doubtfully,  because  although  it  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  an  acute  mind  could  believe  in  so 
crude  an  opmion^  which  implies  that  names  are  mere  breath, 
fiaius  vociSf  and  not  also  signs  of  ideas ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  his  words  whereby 
to  judge  him,  but  only  the  language  adversaries  put  into  his 
mouth ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  Philosophy  abouuds  in 
instances  of  even  acute  minds  being  thoroughly  subjugated 
by  verbal  distinctions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Roscellinus, 
in  seeing  the  error  of  Realism,  saw  nothing  more  than  names 
in  general  terms,  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  names 
stood  for  general  ideas.  Unless  he  did  overlook  this,  the 
modification  of  Nominalism  which  Abelard  introduced,  and 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  third  opinion  on  the 
question,  and  named  ConceptuaUsm  {a  purely  verbal  modifi- 
cation), is  a  mere  subterfuge. 

Those  who  believed  with  Plato,  that  general  terms  had 
correspondent  objective  existence,  might  have  more  i-eadily 
listened  to  the  Aristotelian  refutation,  and  more  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  argument  of  Roscellinus,  which  reduced 
general  terms  to  mere  names,  had  there  not  been  a  vista 
of  heresy  in  this  argument.  Roscellinus,  with  unhesita- 
ting logic,  showed  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
were  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  real  existences :  either 
the  three  persons  existed  separately  and  individually,  and 
were  one  only  in  name,  having  a  common  resemblance  of 
nature ;  or  else  the  three  persons  form  but  one  God ;  in 
which  case  God  exists  alone,  without  distinction  of  persons. 

That  such  a  conclusion  should  startle  the  world,  and  call 
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forth  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  will  surpriae  no  one, 
Boscellinus  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and 
public  abjure  his  errors  (1093).  He  did  so;  not  convinced 
that  they  were  errors,  but  convinced  that  the  people  of  Eeima 
thought  so,  and  thinking  so  were  ready  to  massacre  him, 
*  Telle  6tait  alors  renergie  de  la  foi  chez  les  simples,'  says  M, 
Haureau,  *  tel  6isnt  le  discredit  populaire  de  la  raison  V  But 
surely  a  logical  process,  which  carried  men  to  such  unpleasant 
conclusions,  would  always  have  been  in  discredit  ?  Men  were 
not  willing  to  give  up  their  dogma  of  the  Trinity ;  and  any 
logic  which  called  upon  them  to  do  so  would  be  answered 
with  brick-bats.  If  Roscellinus  persuaded  a  few  hardy 
thinkers  to  adopt  his  opinion,  they  prudently  kept  silent; 
ikDd  that  pleasant  writer,  John  of  Salisbury,  alluding  to  it 
some  years  afterwards,  adds,  *  sed  eorum-jam  explosa  sententia 
est,  et  faeUe  cum  auctore  suo  evanuiL'*  Realism  was  again 
ascendant.  It  had  an  imperfect  foundation  in  logic,  but  it 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  favorable  to  the  Trinity,  and  that  con- 
secrated it. 

The  first  great  adversary  of  Roscellinus  was  Anselm  of 
Oanterbury,  whose  works  have  already  been  mentioned*  His 
treatise  De  Fide  Trinitatis  is  directed  against  Nominalism,  and 
hiB  arguments  have  satisfied  many  moderns  ;  they  have  more- 
over given  M.  Cousin  an  opportunity  of  displaj^ing  that  rhe- 
UmcBl  clap-trap  which  so  often  makes  his  writings  odious.f 

The  next  great  Realist  vras  WilHam  of  Champeaux,  and 


*  ioAinnu  SABJssKiiiDciiiB :  PofyeraikmSf  rii,  12.  Comp.  his  Mrtalogicvs,  it. 
17.     Qpem  Omnia,  e4  aiuis,  Oxgn,  1848, 

f  *  AiAAi  le  genre  htmuiti  n*e«t  pas  un  mot,  ou  bien  il  ikut  prdtKudre  qu'O  n*j  a 
gMkmctit  nrn  de  cmnmaii  et  d'ideatiqne  daDt  tons  let  hommeft,  que  la  ^tfrniT^ 
ci  r%Blit^  de  U  famille  hunuvine  soot  da  pnnM  abtitractionB,  ct  que,  In  sculer^lit^ 
llABt  rtmiiridualiti*  ta  Kale  r&alit^  e0t  par  eoDS^oent  U  difference,  c*ei!ft-4'dire 
[vhaS  logief]  Ftiumitie  et  la  gaenw,  sans  autre  droit  que  la  foix^e,  saiui  autre 
iLMviir  qap  TtaiMt,  uina  autre  remMe  qaa  la  tyraonie-  tristea  mais  ii^ce««aireti 
eosi^BAncrf  que  la  logiqoe  et  lliiatotra  impoaent  ao  nominal  isme  et  k  1' empiric  me, 
«|  qm  sotil^frot  contre  eux,  avec  le  chriatiaoisnio,  le  sena  coniinuti  et  la  cuuneteuoe 
d«  gsnre  hmnatii/  Cousiar:  Fro^mU  de  Pkilo^.  du  Moyen  A^e^  1856.  p.  117.  The 
im^gffHtr  *if  thl9  pasmgie  i§  artfallj  coocealed  in  its  rbetorical  aifiaumptions  ;  but 
r  ^(ie  of  thf^  writer  (who  ha«  aevertheleflfl  done  much  Tor  the  history 

oi  ,  it  I  could  DoC  fbirbear citi^  it,  fof  tiienaka ol  marking  my  disgui^t. 
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against  liim,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  Abelard  ;  not  indeed  to 
defend  Hoscellinus  and  his  heretical  Nominalism;  on  the 
contrary,  to  disavow  and  refute  him,  bnt  to  replace  the  two 
opinions  by  a  Uiird.  He  adopted  so  mnch  of  Norainalism, 
that  until  recently  he  was  always  held  (and  I  think  jnstly 
held)  to  be  a  Nominalist.  Buhle  points  out  that  Abelard  is 
a  Nominalist  when  combating  William^  and  a  Realist  when 
attacking  BosceDinns.^  M.  Ronsselot  argues  at  great  length 
that  Abelard  was  in  truth  a  Realist ;  f  that  as  a  logician  he 
agreed  with  Roscellinns,  reducing  universals  to  general 
terms,  bnt  as  a  metaphysician  he  agreed  with  the  Realists. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  arguments^  however,  shows  that 
Abelard  was  a  Nominalist  under  a  new  name. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  distinction 
of  Matter  and  Form  applied  to  genus  and  species.  *  Every 
individual/  he  says,  in  a  very  explicit  passage  of  the  treatise 
De  Geiieribtw  et  Speciehus,  printed  by  M.  Cousin,  *  is  com- 
posed of  matter  and  form,  i*e.  Socrates  from  the  matter  of 
Man,  and  the  form  of  Socratity ;  so  Plato  is  of  the  same 
matter,  namely,  that  of  man,  but  of  different  form,  namely, 
that  of  Platonity  \  and  so  of  all  other  individual  men.  And 
just  as  the  Socratity  which  formally  constitutes  Socrates  is 
nowhere  but  in  Socrates,  so  the  essence  of  man  which 
sustains  Socratity  in  Socrates,  is  nowhere  but  in  Socrates. 
The  same  of  all  other  individuals.  By  species,  therefore, 
I  mean,  not  that  essence  of  man  which  alone  is  in  Socrates, 
or  in  any  other  individual,  but  the  whole  collection  which 
is  formed  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  nature.  This 
whole  collection,  although  essentially  multiple,  by  the  Autho- 
rities is  named  one  Species,  one  Universal,  one  Nature ;  just 
as  a  nation,  although  composed  of  many  persons,  is  called 
one.  Thus  each  particular  essence  of  the  collection  called 
Humanity  is  composed  of  matter  and  form,  namely,  the 
animal  is  matter,  the  form  is,  however,  not  one,  bnt  many, 
i.e,  rationality,  morality,  bipedality,  and  all  the  other  sub- 

*  Brm.K,  Gf«ch.  d^r  nencm  Fhil.l.  840. 

t  RoisFELOT,  fltude^  nur  la  Phikisophk  dtms  le  Moyen  Age,  1S40,  11.  33,  ei  seq. 
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stantial  attributes.  And  that  which  is  said  of  man, 
namely,  that  the  pai*t  of  man  which  sustains  Socratity 
IS  not  essentially  the  part  which  sustains  Platonity,  is  true 
also  of  the  Animal.*  For  the  Animal  which  in  me  is 
the  form  of  Humanity,  cannot  essentially  be  elsewhere ;  but 
there  is  in  it  something  not  different  from  the  separate 
elements  of  individual  animals.  Hence,  I  call  Genus  the 
multitude  of  animal  essences  which  sustain  the  individual 
•pecies  of  Animal  t  the  multitude  diversified  by  that  which 
forms  Species.  For  this  latter  is  only  composed  by  a  col- 
lection of  essences  which  sustain  individual  forms  ;  Genus,  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  by  a  collection  of  the  substantial 

differences  of  different  Species The  particular  essence 

which  forms  the  Genus  Animal,  results  from  a  certain 
matter,  essence  of  body,  and  substantial  forms,  animation 
and  sensibility,  which  can  only  exist  essentially  there, 
although  they  take  indiffei-ently  the  forms  of  all  species  of 
body.  This  union  of  essences  pix>duces  the  Universal  named 
Animal  Nature.'  t 

From  this  passaige,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  cited,  it  is  clear  that  if  Nominalism  be  understood 
as  proclaiming  Universals  to  be  only  genenil  names, /a^w^ 
rocMy  and  not  also  general  conceptions  based  on  something 
real^  expressing  the  resemblances  and  relations  of  things— 
an  interpretation  it  is  difficult  to  accept — Abelard  separated 
himself  from  the  Nominalists,  and  maintained  the  existence 
of  unirersals  post  rem,  though  not  ante  rem  and  not  in  se — as 
when  a  multitude  is  conceived  under  the  form  of  uuity 
linking  together  the  resemblances  existing  between  the  in- 
diridualfl  composing  it.  But  this  reality  of  conceptions, 
which  is  the  point  advanced  in  Coneeptualism,  though  it 
sometimes  looks  like  the  doctrine  of  Realism,  and  enabled 


*  Wd  must  mubjoin  the  original :  '  £t  sicut  de  honune  dictum  eit,  scilicet  quod 
{Dud  lidmiaiii  quod  Bustinet  Socfutitatem,  iliud  esitentiftiiter  noa  siutinet  Flatoni- 
ititfBt  i^  ^>  AnimalL  Nam  illad  animal  quod  formam  bunumittttitf  quie  in  mc  Hit, 
MMtiBat,  illtid  eaieDtt&liter  alibi  uoa  est,  ied  tlli  noo  diforens  est  et  tiiuguliis  iimt<iriiji 
aiii|^onun  iodiriduorum  anlmaliik' 

t  Jk  OtnerUfUt  ti  S^Ulm,  p.  524. 
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Abelard  to  use  equivocal  language  which  has  misled  even 
M.  Rousselot,  is  such  as  every  Nominalist  may  accept. 
Abelard  maintains  that  Genus  and  Species  are  not  general 
existences  J  objectively  real,  existing  integrally  in  various 
individuals  whose  identity  admits  of  no  other  diversity 
than  that  of  modes  or  accidents ;  otherwise  the  subject  of 
these  a^cident-s,  the  substance  of  these  modes  being  iden- 
tical, every  individual  would  possess  the  same  substance. 
Humanity  would  thus  only  be  one  man ;  Socrates  being  at 
Athens,  Humanity  would  be  at  Athens ;  and  Plato  being  at 
Thebes,  Humanity  would  then  either  not  be  at  Athens  with 
Socrates,  or  Plato  would  not  be  a  man, 

M.  Haur^au*  seems  to  me  correct  in  saying  that  when 
Abelard  appears  to  be  defending  Realism  against  Roscellinus, 
it  is  merely  on  the  surface;  he  does  not  think  what  be 
seems  to  say ;  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  him  than  that 
doctrine;  but  Nominalism  having  an  ill  name,  he  has  to 
advance  cautiously.  All  that  he  really  advances  against 
Roscellinus  is  that  Genus  and  Species  are  more  than  words, 
words  being  signs  of  conceptions.  How  these  concejjtions 
are  formed  by  abstraction  is  very  explicitly  stated  in  his 
treatise  De  InfeUeciibus.f  It  is  true  that  to  give  an  air  of 
independence  to  his  position,  and  protect  himself  against  the 
accusation  of  Nominalism,  he  stoutly  affirms  that  words  are 
nothings  whereas  Genus  and  Species  are  things,  substances. 
But  what  things  'P — what  substances  ?  '  H  est  trop  ami  de 
I'equivoque,'  says  M.  Haur^au,  *pour  s'expliquer  davantage 
k  ce  sujet  quand  rien  ne  I'eiige*' 

In  spite  of  the  equivoque,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it, 
Conceptiialism,  which  was  Nominalism  under  a  new  natne, 
found  great  favour :  the  more  so  when  men  discovered  that  if 
Nominalism  led  to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity,  Realism 
necessarily  led  to  Pantheism,  or  the  identification  of  all  sub- 
stances in  one  substance.     But  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
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with  Tarjing  fortunes  tliroiighotit  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  Church  in  turn  condemned  both.  Nominalism  was 
repeatedly  dragged  before  the  councils  and  condemned- 
Realism  also  was  found  to  shelter  monstrona  heresies.  In 
endeavooring  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  school  of 
Anselm  wa«  found  almost  to  have  denied  that  existence,  to 
have  merged  it  in  Pantheism,  *  Et  si  Ton  ne  se  hate  de  fermer 
lea  chairea  ou  sont  d^veloppees  de  telles  conclusions,  c*en  est 
fait  de  tout  dogme,  la  monile  chretienne  n'a  plus  elle-meme 
de  fondement,  et  la  plus  abhorree  de  toutes  les  heresies,  celle 
qui  eut  poor  auteurs  les  plus  raal  fames  des  gnostiques, 
triomphe  au  douzieme  siecle  de  Teglise  et  de  la  foi !  Les 
biichers  s'aUument  pour  recevoir  ces  audacieux  interpretes 
de  la  formule  r&Jiste/  * 

At  the  close  of  the  Xllth  century  liberty  of  thought 
seemed  Tanquished,  All  the  philosophical  schools  had  in 
torn  been  condemned  as  heretical ;  and  each  was  eager  to 
secure  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Disgusted  with  their 
quarrels,  with  the  futility  of  their  principles,  a  party  arose 
which  turned  the  sharp  edge  of  logic  against  them  all  and  pro- 
claimed the  vanity  of  rational  research.  Of  these  an  excellent 
representative  may  be  seen  in  John  of  Salisbury,  who  lashes 
the  logical  follies  of  the  age  with  a  vigour  which  makes  him 
interesting  to  our  own  age.f  He  refused  to  admit  that  idle 
disputes  about  words,  and  debates  about  generals  and  parti- 
culars, were  philosophy  at  all.  In  his  treatise,  PolycratiaiSj 
he  appeals  to  the  nobler  philosophy  of  Christian  moralists 
against  this  vain  array  of  logical  fonnulas  ;  he  objects  to  the 
deductive  method  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  Anselm,  and  so 
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destructively  employed  byAnselm's  followers.  And  the  Church 
applauded  him.  In  fact,  the  struggles  of  the  schools  seemed 
about  to  end,  as  many  other  anarchical  efforts  have  ended, 
in  universal  despotism.  That  which  prevented  so  fatal  a 
consummation,  that  which  once  more  introduced  the  ferment 
of  philosophic  speculation  into  Europe,  was  the  agitating 
influence  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on  Greek  philosophy 
and  science. 


as 


CHAPTER  n. 

ARABIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  part  due  to  Arabian  influence  in  determining  the 
evolntion  of  European  thought,  giving  a  peculiar  direction 
to  culture  which  was  in  danger  of  languishing  under  the 
repressive  despotism  of  Theology,  is  important,  and  not 
generally  recognised ;  we  are  interested,  therefore,  in  what 
savants  tell  us  about  these  Arabian  writers,  especially  of  their 
leading  tendencies.  I  will  here  rapidly  set  down  the  results 
of  my  own  inquiries  in  this  direction,  giving  references  to 
sources  where  the  curious  reader  will  find  ampler  detail. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  Mohammedan  with 
Arabian,  and  then  to  feel  surprise  at  the  rapid  transformation 
of  an  ignorant  nomadic  people,  such  as  the  Arabs  were,  into 
the  splendid  nation  whose  culture  gave  a  mighty  impulse 
to  European  progress.  Even  the  learned  Dozy  seems  to 
countenance  this  error  when  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  '  Ar- 
raches  par  un  proph^te  a  leurs  deserts  et  lances  par  lui  a  la 
conquete  du  monde,  ils  I'ont  rempli  du  bruit  de  leurs  exploits ; 
enrichis  par  les  depouilles  de  vingt  provinces,  ils  ont  appris  Ti 
connaitre  les  jouissances  du  luxe  ;  par  suite  du  contact  avec 
les  peuples  qu'ils  ont  vaincus,  ils  ont  cultive  les  sciences,  et  ils 
se  sont  civilises  autant  que  cela  leur  etait  possible.  Cepen- 
dant  meme  apres  Mahomet  une  periode  assez  longue  s'est 
ecoulee  avant  qu'ils  perdissent  leur  caractere  national.'* 
Barbarians  they  were,  and  barbarians  they  long  remained,  in 
spite  of  their  conquests. 

*  Dozy:  Histoirf  des  Musulmans  cTEspagne.     Leydon,  ISfil,  i.  IT). 
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There  never  was  any  Arabian  Science,  strictly  speaking. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  Philosophy  and  Science  of  the 
Mohammedans  was  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Persian.  In  the  next 
place,  it  was  never,  or  very  rarely^  the  Arabs  who  devoted 
themselves  to  such  studies.  One  authority*  has  told  ua  that 
what  it  is  customary  to  call  Arabian  Philosophy  forma  but  a 
small  section  of  the  Mohammedan  movement,  and  was  almost 
unknown  even  to  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  It  really 
designates  a  reaction  against  Islamism,  which  arose  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  in  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Morocco, 
and  Cordova*  The  Arabian  language  having  become  the 
language  of  the  empire,  this  Philosophy  is  ^vritten  in  that 
language  j  but  the  ideas  are  not  Arabian ;  the  spirit  is  not 
Arabian.  The  real  genius  of  that  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Moallakat  and  the  Koran  j  and  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
Grecian  Philosophy.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  Semitic  race*  That 
race  has  been  moved  to  lyrical  and  prophetical  expression, 
rarely  to  the  severe  abstractions  of  Science,  or  the  delicate 
subtleties  of  Philosophy.  None  of  the  great  namea^  except  ^ 
Al-Kendi,  belong  to  Arabs,  strictly  so  called.  They  are  the 
names  of  Persians,  Spaniards,  and  Jews,  It  was  through 
the  Persians,  under  the  Abbasaides,  that  Grecian  thought  was 
inti'oduced  into  Islam.  It  was  at  Bagdad  that  Philosophy 
formed  a  home.  The  caliph,  Al  Mamouxi,  a  representative  of 
the  Persian  reaction,  was  its  first  great  patron;  Syrian 
Christians  and  the  Magi  were  its  promoters. 

"VVlien  the  edict  of  Justinian  drove  the  last  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Asia,  they  found  welcome  in 
Persia.  The  Nestorians  flying  from  Heraclius  foxnid  hos- 
pitable protection  under  Kosroes.  And  thus  it  was,  that  when 
the  Abbassides  wished  to  illustrate  their  dynasty  with  the 
splendour  of  Letters,  they  found  numerous  Greeks,  Christians, 
and  Jews  ready  to  aid  them  with  Syriac  and  Arabian  versions 
of  the  great  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  writers.! 

No  one  doubts  that  the  origin  of  Arabian  Philosophy  and     ; 
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of  Earopean  Scholasticism  must  be  sought  in  the  Alexandrian 
School,  more  particularly  in  the  peripatetic  modification  im- 
pressed on  that  School  by  its  later  thinkers.  Porphyry  is 
more  Aristotelian  than  Platonic  ;  and  Porphyry  was  regarded, 
both  by  East  and  West,  as  the  representative  of  philosophic 
thought.  The  absolute  dominion  which  for  ten  centuries  was 
exercised  by  Aristotelianism  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Alexandrian  interpreters,  Ammonius,  Themistius, 
Syrianus,  Simplicius,  and  Philoponous ;  and  it  was  to  them 
that  Arabian  Philosophy  owed  its  material.  The  little  that 
the  Arabs  knew  of  Plato — and  it  was  very  little — they  gained 
through  these  peripatetic  commentators.  Few  of  Plato's 
works,  according  to  Munk,  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
the  few  versions  that  existed  were  not  widely  known.  I 
find  that  DjemM  Eddin  al  Kifki,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century 
wrote  a  *  Dictionary  of  Philosophers,'  mentions,  under  the 
head  of  Plato,  only  the  translations  of  the  Republic^  the  Laws^ 
and  the  TinuBiis ;  but  he  also,  under  the  head  of  Socrates, 
cites  passages  from  the  Crito  and  Phcedo. 

That  the  Arabs  attached  themselves  servilely  to  Aristotle, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  Plato,  is  well  known.  The  reasons 
usually  deduced  for  this  preference  are,  as  Renan  justly 
remarks,  more  plausible  than  solid.  It  was  not  owing  to 
their  more  practical  turn  of  mind ;  it  was  not  owing  to  their 
more  scientific  disposition.  It  was  not  even  preference  at  all ; 
there  could  be  no  preference  where  there  was  no  alternative 
for  choice.  The  Arabs  accepted  the  culture  which  was 
offered  them ;  and  Plato  was  not  offered.  Even  Plotinus, 
whose  views  they  liberally  incorporated  with  their  philosophy, 
is  never  mentioned  by  them.* 

The  Syriac  versions  of  Aristotle,  commenced  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  were  rapidly  multiplied  by  translations  into 
Arabic.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Nestorian  physicians,  Tsaak 
and  his  son,  gave  translations  which  were  much  renowned. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Ya'hya  ben  'Adi  and  'Isa  ben  Zara 

♦  See  McNK,  p.  240.     RexIx,  p.  71. 
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made  new  translations,  and  corrected  those  alreiKly  extant. 
Some  of  these,  according  to  Munk,  are  executed  with  re- 
markable care  and  accuracj.  The  debt  which  Earope  owes 
to  the  Arabs  for  their  preaerration  of  Greek  writings^  and 
the  etimnhis  impressed  upon  European  curiosity  by  the 
ardour  of  their  veneration,  without  which  stimulus  the 
Renaissance  might  never  have  come  to  pass,  has  long  been 
reeogtiised,  and  perhaps  ejoiggerated.  Another  and  less 
questionable  debt  is  due  to  them  for  the  ardour  with  which 
they  prosecuted  mathematical,  astronomical,  medical,  and 
chemical  studies,  Alexandria  produced  not  simply  phi- 
losophers, but  also  men  of  science;  and  the  Arabs  were 
brought  into  contact  with  both,  learning  to  venerate  Pto- 
lemy and  Galen  as  well  as  Aristotle,  Thus,  if  the  Arabs 
helped  to  raise  Aristotle  on  the  despot's  throne,  they  also 
furnished  the  irresistible  weapons  with  which  that  throne 
was  one  day  to  be  destroyed. 

The  aspect  of  learning  in  Christian  Europe  during  the 
tenth  century  was  piteous*  Yet  at  that  very  period  of  dark- 
ness, Audalusiaj  under  the  Mohammedans,  was  the  centre  of 
light.  It  was  the  market  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 
found  ready  sale ;  works  composed  in  Persia  and  Syria  were 
often  known  in  Spain  before  they  had  been  heard  of  in  the 
East.  The  caliph  hatl  his  agents  at  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
and  Alexandria,  all  seeking  for  manuscripts. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arabs,  although  they 
conquered  Spain,  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to  hold  that 
country  in  subjection  othenvise  than  by  politic  concessions  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  people.  They  were  in  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  the  Normans  in  England :  superior 
in  military  organization,  but  iiifcrior  in  actual  sti*engtli,  and 
forced  to  respect  their  subjects*  Hence  they  permitted  Jews 
and  Christians  to  retain  their  religious  rites  and  daily 
customs.  So  successful  was  this  policy  of  conciliation,  that 
Clu*istians  and  Mohammedans  not  only  lived  together 
amicably,  but  often  intermarried.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  from  Spain  AraWun  culture  slowly  penetrated  Europe, 
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tlii^ugli  Prance,  by  means  of  the  wandering  aud  adventurous 
Jews, 

AndaluBia  in  the  tenth  century  is  thus  a  star  shining 
solitary  aniid  the  darkness.  The  passion  for  Science  and 
Art  had  established  there  a  toleration  which  seems  surprising 
modems-     Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans*  spoke  the 

me  language,  sang  the  same  songs,  delighted  in  the  same 
ms,  thought  the  same  thoughts.     It  is  obvious  that  this 

leration,  and  this  passion  for  knowledge  which  could  only 
general  where  such  toleration  existed,  are  quite  irrecon- 
,ble  with  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  Mohammedan 
igotry.     The  truth  must  be  avowed  j  there  is  almost  always 

mething  of   indifference  in  toleration.      Without   moral 

difference,  or  intellectual  scepticism,  impartiahty  is  difficult, 

ery  earnest  belief  is  confident,  and  the  confidence  in  truth 
brings  intolerance  of  error.  Culture  must  weaken  the  in- 
tensity of  religious  conriction,  bcfure  it  widens  the  capacity 
if  religious  emotion  so  far  as  to  admit  the  j^iossibiUty  of 

iiother  opinion  being  tniej  or  of  an  en'oueous  opinion  being 
without  offence  in  the  eye  ot  Heaven.  A  sweetly  serious  and 
hopeful  nature  may  believe  that  error  is  not  sin ;  but  it  is 
only  exceptional   minds   thai   can  be   at  once  fervent  and 

lerant.     If  therefore  we  find  any  section  of  the  world  of 

Islam  tolerant,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  sceptical 

r  indifferent.     Now  M.  Renan  has  shown*  that  even  in 

ahomet's  time  there  was  little  belief  in  the  prophet  except 
among  a  small  circle  of  devoted  followers ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  Islaniism  finally  triumphed  over 
the  undisciplined  elements  which  had  split  it  into  sects,  some 
of  them  almost  openly  avowing  theu'  infidelity ;  *  sectes  secretes 
a  double  attente,  alliant  le  fanatisme  a  Tineredulit^?,  la  licence 
k  Tenthousiasme  rehgieux/  Indeed,  the  Arab  is  said  by 
thoee  who  have  studied  his  character  not  to  be  of  a  religious 
disposition;  and  in  this  he  differs  greatly  from  the  other 
races  that  have  adopted  Islamism.     ^  Yoyez  les  Bedouins 
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d'aujourd'bui/  says  Dozy.  ^Quoique  musulmans  de  nom,  ila 
ge  souoieut  mediocrement  des  preceptes  de  rislamisme.  Le 
Toya^eur  eiiropeen  qui  lea  a  conjius  le  mieiix  atteste  que  e'est 
le  peuple  le  pliia  tolerant  de  rAsie,'  *  More  than  a  century 
after  Maliomet  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  were  ignorant  of  what 
the  prophrt  had  forbidden. f  The  religions  fanaticism  of 
Mohaaimedaiiisio,  which  has  aspects  resembling  our  Puri- 
tanism, is  traced  by  Dozy  to  the  Berbers. 

As  Arabian  Philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  Alex- 
andrian interpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  occasional  Oriental 
colouring,  I  shaO  not  pause  to  expound  the  doctrines  at  any 
length ;  I  am  more  desirous  of  indicating  the  kind  and 
degree  of  scientific  culture  which  was  at  one  period  so 
powerful  in  its  influence  on  European  thonght.  The  readiest 
Wiiy  of  indicating  this  will  be  to  bring  forward  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Arabian  teachers. 


§  L    Al-Kendi, 

Our  list  opens  with  Al-Kendi,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Coufa,  under 
Haronn  Al-Raschid.  He  studied  at  Bagdad  and  Bassora ; 
and  became  famous,  under  the  caliphs  Al-Mamoiin  and 
Al-Mo'tacem,  for  works  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  politics,  and  music.  Learned  in  the 
learning  of  Persians,  Indians^  and  Greeks,  he  was  selected  by 
the  caliph  as  the  man  to  translate  Aristotle*  Al*Kendi's 
commentaries  on  the  Stagirite  are  rarely  cited  by  Arab 
writers ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they  had  been  greatly 
surpassed  by  succeeding  commentators. 

In  the  detached  notices  which  reach  us  of  these  Arabian 
thinkers,  we  often  seem  to  meet  with  opinions  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  culture  of  the  time*  But  it  would  be  neces- 
eary  to  have  much  more  circumstantial  statements  before  we 
could  rely  on   such   inferences,   a  verbal   agreement  often 
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maBking  profound  divergences  of  thought.  When,  for  ex- 
ample,  we  hear  of  Al-Kendi  having  composed  a  treatise  to  show 
that  Philosophy  was  based  on  Mathematics,  and  could  not  be 
understood  without  Mathematics,  we  seem  to  read  an  agree- 
ment with  the  most  advanced  school  of  modem  thinkers; 
yet,  if  we  had  Al-Kendi's  work  before  us,  we  shoidd  probably 
find  that  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Mathematics  to  Philo- 
sophy was  altogether  unlike  the  modem.  Eoger  Bacon,  a 
disciple  of  the  Arabs,  also  insisted  on  the  primary  necessity 
of  Mathematics,^  without  which  no  other  science  can  be 
known;  yet  by  Mathematics  it  is  clear  that  he  meant 
something  very  different  from  what  we  mean,  including 
under  that  head  even  dancing,  singing,  gesticulation,  and 
performance  on  musical  instruments. 

§  n.    Al-Fababi. 

It  was  probably  with  no  clearer  insight  that  Al-Farabi 
treated  Mathematics,  gaining  great  celebrity.  He  was  also 
famous  as  a  physician  (all  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  made 
Medicine  a  favourite  study)  and  as  a  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle. The  date  of  his  death — December,  950— seems  all 
that  can  positively  be  fixed.  Of  his  life,  all  that  is  authenti- 
cally known  is  that  he  studied  at  Bagdad,  and  lived  at 
Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  details  to  be  found  in  Leo 
Africanus  and  Brucker  are  rejected  by  Munk  as  untmst- 
worthy.  The  chief  of  his  writings  were  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  especially  on  the  Orgaium.  And  these  we  often 
meet  with  in  citation.  Eoger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus 
repeatedly  quote  them.  Avicenna  also  avows  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  them;  and  so  great  were  his  obligations  that 
readers  gradually  ceased  to  seek  in  Al-Farabi  what  they 
could  find  in  Avicenna. 

Among  the  works  of  Al-Farabi  there  was  one  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  which  some  descriptions 

*  BoGEs  Bacok:  Opus  Magus,  Vcnet.  1 750,  p.  43,  and  Opera  Inidita,  ed.  BsEWEii, 
18.39,  I.  105. 
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"by  Arabian  writers  still  remain.  It  implied  a  knowledge  of 
Plato  greater  than  is  found  in  other  writers  of  that  period. 
It  contained  an  exposition  of  the  various  branches  of  philo- 
sophy and  their  mutual  relations,  an  analysis  of  Plato's 
doctrine,  with  an  indication  of  his  worts.  This  was  followed 
by  a  more  detailed  account  of  Aristotle,  with  brief  snmmaries 
of  each  of  his  treatises. 

Al-Farabi's  w^orks  on  Music  are  said  to  have  been  greatly 
in  advance  of  what  had  appeared  before  his  time.  One  of  them 
contained  a  complete  theory  of  the  art,  treating  of  sounds, 
concords,  intervals,  rhythms,  and  cadence.  In  another  he  ex- 
pounded the  writings  of  the  ancients,  showing  what  progress 
had  been  made,  correcting  the  errors  of  each  writer,  and 
supplying  his  omissions*  Al-Farabi  refuted  the  Pythagorean 
notion  of  music  of  the  spheres.  He  also  explained  the  in- 
fluence of  vibrations  of  the  air  upon  instruments,  and  how 
the  instnnnents  ought  to  be  constructed.* 


§    in,      AVICENNA, 

Par  more  illustrious  than  any  wdio  had  preceded  him, 
Avicenna — or,  to  give  him  his  real  title,  Abon-- AM  al'Hosein 
ben- *Abd- Allah  Ibn  Sina — was  born  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Bokhara  in  August,  980,  His  family  was  Persian.  At  an 
early  age  he  knew  the  Koran  by  heart,  a^id  was  not  a  little 
admired  for  his  precocity,  especially  in  the  studies  of 
grammar  and  jurisprudence.  To  these  he  soon  added 
mathematics,  physics,  logic,  and  metaphysics.  Medicine 
followed,  of  course  j  and  so  marvellous  was  his  precocity, 
that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  appointed  medical  adviser  to 
the  Emir  Nou'h-ben  Mansour,  whom  he  cured  of  a  serious 
malady, 

♦  None  of  the  importrtnt  works  of  Al-Fiirabi  have  been  tmnslAted,  The  little 
Tolume  puUiKlit'd  at  Paris  in  1638 — AlpharaHi^  vciustistimi  Aristotdis  int^Tpretig, 
opt-ra  mama  qutP  luiina  lingmi  amscriptii  rppcriri  poiviTunt — contoiin»  only  two 
essays,  1.  Btt  Sdentiis  (a  eort  of  programme  of  the  fici«Dces)»  II.  De  intrlhctu  at 
inldlccto.  Two  other  essays  i  u  the  origiaaJ,  with  Lulin  versions,  were  publishi'd  Ly 
SciiMauJKits  :  Lvcumenta  Pkilotopkia  Arahum.     Bonn,  1836. 
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The  immense  library  of  the  emir  was  thus  opened  to  his 

I     research^     So  eager  and  so  ardent  was  his  devotion  to  study, 

I     tnat  lie  was  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  the  library,  jealous 

lest  another  should  share  with  him  the  knowledge  he  had 

gained  there.     An  idle  story. 

After  the  death  of  his  protector  the  emir,  Avicenna  quitted 
Bokhara,  and  extended  his  knowledge  and  his  fame  by 
visiting  several  great  cities.  He  then  composed  his  Medical 
Canon,  which  for  centuries  was  the  text-book  of  European 
schools,  and  is  the  one  work  by  which  he  is  known  beyond 
his  own  country.  He  was  soon  again  a  wanderer.  At 
Hamadan  the  emir  raised  him  to  the  post  of  vizir.  But 
the  priests  were  offended,  and  instigated  the  soldiery  to 
revolt.  Avicenna  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  After  some  time  spent  in  concealment,  he  was 
again  able  to  reappear  at  court,  and  attend  on  the  sick 
prince.  It  was  at  this  period  he  composed  his  chief  philo- 
sophical work,  Al'Schefd  (which  means  The  Cure ;  the  Latin 
title  is  misleading).*  And  every  evening  he  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  medicine  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
The  lecture  over,  he  ordered  musicians  to  appear;  and  being 
of  a  festive  disposition,  fonder  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
than  became  a  philosopher  and  physician,  he  rapidly  under- 
mined a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  over  study.  Avi- 
cenna was  fond  of  wine,  and  on  being  reproached  for  his 
defiance  of  the  Koran,  replied,  ^  Wine  is  forbidden  because  it 
excites  quarrels  and  bad  passions;  but  I,  being  preserved 
from  such  excesses  by  my  philosophy,  drink  wine  to  sharpen 
my  intellect.' 

It  was  a  troubled  life  our  philosopher  led,  crowded  with 
excitement  of  various  kinds.  He  was  not  content  with 
lecturing  and  wine-bibbing,  but  must  also  take  to  conspiring. 
Thrown  into  prison,  he  escaped  to  Ispahan,  where  he  found 
a  new  patron,  with  whom  he  passed  a  few  years  of  toil  and 

♦  *  De  his  volumiDibus/  says  Rckjer  Bacon,  *  duo  non  sunt  translata ;  primum 
autem  et  secundnm  aliquas  partes  habent  Latini,  quod  vocatur  Assepha^  i.e.  Ltbcr 
Sufficii-Dtis.' — Opus  Tertium. 
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excitement,  which  terminated  in  1037,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  immense  proJiietivity  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is 
one  of  their  most  striking  ehaxactemtics.  Avicenna,  wliOBe 
brief  career  was  also  a  troubled  one,  found  time  to  be  as 
volnminons  as  a  Benedictine,  Learned  in  all  the  learning  of 
li is  time  (which,  howcTer,  was  easily  compassed),  he  composed 
more  than  a  hundred  works,  some  of  which  still  survive*"*^ 

In  the  eleventh  century  he  was  to  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East  what,  in  tlie  twelfth  centiiry,  Averroes  was  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  West,  and  what  Albertus  Magnus  was 
to  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  centiuy.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
probable,  as  M*  Jourdain  suggests^f  that  Albertus  borrowed 
the  plan  of  his  own  vast  labours  from  Avicenna,  who  was  not 
80  much  a  translator  or  commentator  of  Aristotle,  as  the 
popularizer  and  propagator  of  his  ideas.  Like  Albertus,  he 
composed  ti*eatises  on  all  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Stagirite, 
often  reproducing  the  expressions  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  his 
model,  but  not  unfrequently  deviating  into  new  tracks, 
either  because  he  had  misinterpreted  the  original,  or  because 
his  own  wider  knowledge  and  clearer  thought  enabled  him 
to  improve  it, J  His  least  questionable  improvements  were 
in  psychology*  It  is  to  Avicenna  that  the  Arabs,  and 
after  tbem  the  Schoolmen,  owe  the  classiBcation  of  the 
faculties  into  exterior  (the  five  senses),  interior,  motor,  and 
ratio  nab 

The  immense  and  enduring  success  of  Avicenna*s  Medkal 
Canon  is  a  significant  fact,  when  w^e  reflect  that  he  had  not 
advanced  the  science  in  any  one  direction  beyond  the  point 

*  A  Latin  TersioD,  jmbliflhed  at  Veiiiw  in  1495*  under  this  liiiv — Avicenna'^ 
peripatctici  philosophi  ae  medicorum  fmnk primi,  opera  i«  iuam  rcdactn  ae  nuper^ 
quantum  or*  niti  ptjtuit,  per  mnonicos  (mtndutft—cxmtiyitiE  Lo^ica^  Svfficitntia  (or, 
as  we  should  Bt}']e  it,  Phyaka)^  Ik  C<xh  d  Mnnd^i^  De  Animd^  De  Animal ihu*,  Be 
Intdliffirftis,  Alpharahius  de  IntdHgtntix^  and  Philosophia  Prium. 

t  JorauA^m :  BmJkrches  mtr  U$  ancimnes  traductiotti  latim^  dTAristote.  Parif, 
1843.  p,  20I». 

}  •  PrinccpB  magnufi,  qut  semper  in  libris  sapientia*  voratur  princL^pa  Abholati, 
ipse  itumm  rerocarit   pbilosopliiiun  in  Anibico,  et  exposuil  op<^ra  mitiquoruiti 
KooKH  Bacox  :   Opus  Tertium^  oviii.  p,  24. 
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it  had  reached  among  the  Greeks.  Nay,  in  some  respects  it 
was  even  less  advanced,  for  it  servilely  followed  Aristotle  in 
preference  to  Galen,  and  this,  too,  in  simple  matters  of  fact 
within  easy  verification ;  such,  for  example,  as  in  assigning 
only  three  chambers  to  the  heart.  The  Arabs  could  have  no 
scientific  pre-eminence  over  the  Greek  physicians,  for  they 
were  by  Mohammedan  prejudices  forbidden  to  practise  human 
anatomy ;  and  consequently  physiology  became  a  mere  dis- 
play of  teleological  ingenuity. 

Sprengel  asks  how  it  is  that  the  Canon  came  to  secure  and 
preserve  its  unquestioned  supremacy  in  European  schools, 
not  being  really  superior  to  other  Arabian  works  on  the  same 
subject.  He  finds  an  explanation  in  the  systematic  complete- 
ness of  the  work,  and  the  indolent  servility  of  the  public, 
which  was  fiattered  by  that  cut-and-dried  wisdom.  *  These 
men,'  he  says,  *  disliked  novelties ;  accustomed  in  religious 
matters  to  obey  without  scruple  the  infallible  dicta  of  the 
Church,  it  was  agreeable  to  them  to  have  an  infallible  authority 
in  matters  of  science.'*  Authority  has  always  had  great 
weight  in  Medicine;  and  the  reason  is  because  positive  science 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  it.  Where  men  cannot  appeal  to 
proofs,  they  must  fiaJl  back  on  precedents ;  where  they  lack 
reasons  there  they  quote  authorities.  Avicenna  gratified  the 
disposition  to  accept  authority,  and  gratified  the  indolence 
which  shrinks  from  laborious  research.  His  dicta  rendered 
research  superfluous.  Men  were  little  given  to  independent 
thought  in  those  days,  when  Science  meant  the  knowledge 
of  what  other  men  had  thought.  The  Canon  contained  the 
chief  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Arabic  sages ;  and  men  were 
thus  saved  even  from  the  labours  of  erudition;  for  why  should 
they  have  sought  in  the  originals  what  this  compendium  so 
conveniently  placed  within  easy  reach  ?  It  was  not  until  they 
began  to  think  of  interrogating  Nature,  instead  of  echoing 
the  sages,  that  Avicenna's  supremacy  was  disputed.  And  so 
naturally  servile  is  the  human  intellect,  so  reluctantly  does 
it  withhold  allegiance  from   a  name  which   has  once  held 

*  Sprbnoel:   Giach.  der  Arcncikunde.     ILdle,  1823,  II.  424. 
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auiburiijr,  ihmt  eresk  hie  in  the  sixteentli  eenttn-r  we  find 
Bealiger  maaeriing  that  no  mmn  coold  be  an  accomplislied 
phjMCttn  wlio  Ikad  not  mastered  ATie^biia. 

WdBomiMtg  a  chronological  orAety  two  Bames  ought  to  be 
iBterpoeed  here,  Aiieebroti  and  Alga^ali ;  but  for  purposes 
ofexpoeition,  I  withhold  these  to  a  subsequent  page,  Algmrarnij 
being  better  understood  in  connection  with  ATeiroes^  and 
Avioebfon  conducting  us  back  to  the  scholastics* 

$  IV.  Ax^Hazsv. 

Al'Hazen  ('Abou  'All  al'Hasan  ben  aU'Hazen)  was  really 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  who  flourished  daring  the 
earlj  part  of  the  eleventh  centurr*  He  is  best  known  in 
Europe  bj  his  treatise  on  Opti^Sj  translated  by  Eisner,  and 
pablished  at  B4Ie  in  1572,  He  therein  corrected  the  Greeks, 
who  supposed  that  rays  of  light  issue  from  the  eye  and 
impiDge  on  the  objects ;  by  anatomical  and  geometrical  ail- 
ments, he  shows  that  the  rays  come  from  the  objects  and 
impinge  on  the  retina.  He  further  explained  the  fact,  that 
we  see  objects  singly,  though  with  two  eyes,  because  the  risual 
images  are  formed  on  symmetrical  portions  of  the  two 
retinas.  He  explains  reflection  and  refraction ;  and  astonishes 
us  with  his  knowledge  that  the  atmospheje  increases  in 
density  as  it  decreases  in  height,  and  that  the  path  of  a  ray 
of  light  through  it,  on  entering  obliquely,  must  be  curvilinear 
and  concave  to  the  earth*  Hence,  as  the  mind  refers  the 
position  of  an  object  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of 
light  enters  the  eye,  the  stars  must  appear  to  us  nearer  the 
zenith  than  they  really  are.  Hence  we  see  the  stars  before 
they  hare  arisen  and  after  they  have  set* 


§v. 


Atempace. 


Avempace,  as  the  West  called  Abou  Beer  Mohammed  ben 
Ta*hya  Ibn  Badja,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish 
Mohammedans.     He  flourished  early  in  the  twelilh  century. 

•  It  li  «inineotlj  prolmble  that  Keplkb  liorrowed  his  optical  views  from 
Ah'tiAmn.  It  1ft  ccrtAin  tLiit  he  him  no  just  title  to  originality  as  the  dieeoverer. 
irhii'h  IB  MomH\mc%  cUimed  ft>r  hitn« 
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He  is  the   first  of  his  compatriots  in  Spain  who  attained 

celebrity  as  a  philosopher ;  and  according  to  Ibn  Tofail,  his 

illustrious  successor,  he  surpassed  all  contemporaries  in  depth 

of  wisdom,  although  worldly  affairs  and  a  premature  death 

prevented  the  completion  of  those  important  works  which 

he  had  designed.     He  only  published  hastily  written  essays 

on  Mathematics,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  and  commentaries 

on  Aristotle.      One  of  his  antagonists  thought  it  a  severe 

sarcasm  to  say  that  he  only  studied  mathematical  science, 

only  meditated  on  the  heavenly  bodies  and  on  the  nature  of 

climate,  *  despising  the  Koran,  which  in  his  arrogance  he  sets 

aside.'     The  same  critic,  with  the  common  candour  of  critics, 

says,  *  According  to  him  it  is  better  to  do  evil  than  good,  and 

that  beasts  are  better  guided  than  men.'     Munk,  who  gives  an 

analysis  of  one  of  Avempace's  works,*  says  that  he  impressed 

on  Arabian  Philosophy  a  movement  directly  opposed  to  the 

mystical  tendencies  of  Algazzali,  and  *  qu'il  proclama  la  science 

sp&ulative  seule  capable  d'amener  Phomme  a  concevoir  son 

propre  etre  ainsi  que  Pintellect  actif.' 

§  VI.     Abubacee. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  appeared  Abou  Beer  Mo- 
hammed ben-'Abd-al-Malic  Ibn  Tofail,  known  in  Europe  as 
Abubacer.  He  was  bom  in  Andalusia ;  and  was  renowned 
at  the  court  of  the  Almohades  for  his  skill  as  a  physician  and 
poet,  and  for  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning. 
After  having  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Granada,  he  was  appointed  vizir  and  physician  to  Yousouf, 
the  second  king  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  who  admitted  him 
to  great  intimacy.  His  favour  at  court  was  honourably 
employed  in  protecting  other  savantsy  and  it  was  he  who 
presented  Averroes  to  the  king;  showing  a  sublime 
superiority  to  any  of  those  movements  of  jealousy  which 
disturb  inferior  minds.  One  day,  Yousouf  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  clear  analysis  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Abubacer 
urged  the  task   upon   Averroes,   instead  of  undertaking  it 

♦  MuxK  :   Op.  cit.  pp.  389-409. 
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hima^^lf.  One  likes  to  bear  of  the  success  of  such  meu,  and 
to  know  that  his  funei'a]  was  attended  in  person  by  the  King 
Yacoub,  snrnamed  Al-Mansonr. 

Abubacer  was  not  only  grateful  to  his  predecessor^  Avein- 
pace,  but  generous  to  his  successor  and  rival,  Averroes.  I 
should  be  glad  to  believe  that  he  was  as  profound  as  he  was 
liberal.  The  evidence,  liowever,  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusions of  some  modem  admirers,  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  having,  before  Copernicus,  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
thesis. The  rejection  of  an  established  error  does  not  alwaj^s 
imply  uncommon  insight.  It  is  often  due  to  impatient 
ignorance.  Every  year  we  see  men  ready  to  prove  Newton's 
hypothesis  a  mistake ;  and  if  (the  supposition  is  not  very 
plausible)  a  truer  hypothesis  should  some  day  replace  that 
of  Newton,  these  '  undevout  astronomers '  Tvill  clamorously 
assert  their  claims  to  priority*  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
that  Abubacer  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  we  must  ask 
upon  what  grounds  he  rejected  it,  before  we  credit  hira  with 
a  deeper  insight,  Averroes,  in  his  Lesser  Commentary  on 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  speaks  of  Abubacer's  excellent  views 
on  the  subject  of  epicycles;  and  Alpetragius,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to^  Astronomy,  says,  *Tou  know  that  the  Ulnstrious 
Abubacer  told  us  that  he  had  found  out  an  astronomical 
system  and  the  principles  of  celestial  motions  difterent  from 
those  put  forth  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  need  neither  eccentrics 
nor  epicycles  j  and  on  his  system  he  said  all  movements  are 
verified  and  no  error  results.  He  also  promised  to  write  on 
tliis  subject*'  But  he  did  not  wi-ite  on  it;  and  we  are  left  to 
guess  at  his  system,  through  the  partial  glimpses  given  in 
Averroes  and  Alpetragius.  The  btisis  of  his  objection  to 
Ptolemy's  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
theories  of  motion  given  by  Aristotle !  No  man  of  scientific 
culture  will  be  curious  to  hear  more  of  a  system  which  rest« 
on  that  basis,  except  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest ;  and 
in  this  direction  we  may  notice  the  hypothesis  pro|K>sed  by 
Alpetragius  :  — '  All  the  sphei*es  follow  the  movement  and  the 
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impulsion  of  the  superior  sphere  which  is  above  that  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  is  Toid,  They  have  but  one  movement  from 
east  to  west;  but  according  a^  they  are  distant  from  the 
superior  sphere,  their  motion  is  less  rapid,  because  they  receive 
leas  of  its  impulse.  Their  apparent  irregularity  is  thus 
explained,  without  the  necessity  of  a  retrograde  motion  from 
west  to  east.  The  different  spheres  have  their  particular 
poles,  which  incline  from  the  poles  of  the  superior  sphere. 
Each,  in  following  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  superior, 
moves  about  its  own  poles.  These  two  movements  result  in 
a  sort  of  spiral,  which  makes  the  stars  incline  towards  the 
north  or  south.  There  is  thus  no  need  of  eccentrics  nor 
epicycles/ 

Alpetragius  avows — and  the  avowal  is  very  significant^ — 
that  he  was  not  led  to  this  hjpothesis  by  Observation^  but  by 

I  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration,*  which  is  a  process  of  discovery 
hnach  in  vogue  among  certain  classes  of  speculators.     Nor 
Bid  he  ever  attempt  to  verify  his  hj^othesis  by  calculation. 
paJcnlators  are  seldom  inspired ;   indeed,  one  may  observe 
toiat  the  minds  most  given  to  the  rejection  of  conclusions, 
which,   whether  true  or  false,  have   been   established  on 
laborious   induction  and   calculation,  are   the   minds   least 
essed  with  the  necessity  of  any  higher  verification  than 
ist  of  their  *  intuitions ;  ■    they  have  the  most  serene  re- 
nee  on  their  own  sagacity.    Ali>etragius  had  therefor  no 
aitation  in  avowing,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  that  it 
mid  be  impossible  for  him  to  imitate  Ptolemy  and  enter 
ipOD  all  the  details  respecting  celestial  motions,  for  this 
ould — occupy  all  his  time  I 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Alpetragius  in  our  day,  his 
hypothesis  was  long  regarded  as  an  immense  contribution. 


•  *  tuqti^  ciciUrit  mc  Deti*  omntpot^iw  mo  divino  influxo  ab  alio  qui<3cm  non 
ihuXa  et  exivem>cT(»  «iim  ii  »ocano  stupi^ftunioDis,  etilluminimt  oculo«  cordis  moi 
L  IwtttfWtianig  «uts  in  «o  quod  uunqiuim  ab  aliquo  cogiutum  fuit,  t^t  ad  id  non 
cs  fpeetilatioiie  «t  diiieur^n  togcnii  UumAni.  eed  etx  eo  qxiod  placuit  Deo 
W  ns  ]iiinemU,ct  pfttefiK^rre  secretmn  occult um  in  theoricji  suomra  orbium 
IcATO  imCAtem  tMdbiiib  CK^rtim  H  recti tudiucni  qiiabutiit  motiU,'     Quoted 
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His  book  was  translated  by  Michael  Seott.  It  was  largely 
used  by  Albertua  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais.  In  a  treatise,  written  at  tlio  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Isaac  Israeli,  a  Jew  of  Toledo,  speaks  of 
it  as  the  theory  which  agitated  the  whole  world  ;  although, 
he  wisely  adds,  it  was  not  worked  out  sufficiently  to  render 
it  worthy  of  discussion  :  the  system  of  Ptolemy  could  not  be 
abandoned  for  an  hypothesis  which  was  not  based  on  exact 
calculations.  Another  Jew,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  refute  Alpetragius,  and  to  prove  in  detail  how 
prc-posterous  were  his  notions.  How  far  the  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  hypothesis,  and  the  controversy  it  provoked, 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  Copernicus,  is  an  interesting 
question* 

To  return  to  Abubacer,  He  is  widely  known  in  Europe 
through  his  philosophical  romance,  Philosophus  Autodtda^ittSy 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  trace  the  development  of  nn 
intelligence  unbiassed  by  society  and  its  traditions  and 
prejudices.  His  hero,  Hai,  is  bom  on  a  desert  island  situated 
beneath  the  equator.  In  lieu  of  human  parents,  his  gene- 
ration takes  place  through  certain  physical  conditions ;  which 
did  not  appear  so  preposterous  in  the  eyes  of  Abiibacer's 
contemporaries  and  successors  as  in  the  eyes  of  moderns; 
spontiineous  generation  being  an  universally  accepted  hypo- 
thesis in  those  days.  Hai  had  a  gazelle  for  his  wet-nurse. 
The  different  periods  of  his  development  are  marked  by  the 
successive  advances  which  he  makes  in  the  comprehension 
of  things.  From  the  simple  knowledge  of  sensible  things, 
he  gradually  arrives  at  a  conception  of  the  world  and  its 
physical  laws.  Later  on  he  recognises  the  unity  which 
underlies  variety.  Things,  though  multiple  in  their  accidents, 
are  one  in  essence.  He  thus  an^ives  at  the  knowledge  of 
Matter  and  Forms.  The  first  Form  is  Species.  All  bodies 
are  united  by  corjioreity,  i*e.  the  coi'pox'eal  Form. 

Contemplating  Matter  and  Forms,  he  enters  the  spiritiial 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  inferior  objects  are  produced  by 
something.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  Producer  of  Forms, 
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since  whatever  is  pixxlnced  must  have  a  producer.  Directing 
Ills  attention  to  the  heavens,  Hai  sees  a  variety  of  celestial 
bodies  which  cannot  be  infinite.  The  celestial  spheres  are 
as  one  individual,  and  thus  the  whole  universe  is  an  entirety. 
Is  this  entirety  eternal?  Hal  is  unable  to  decide;  but  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  it  is  eternal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
recognises  an  agent  which  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the 
world,  and  sets  it  in  motion.  This  agent  is  neither  a  body 
nor  a  faculty  of  a  body ;  it  is  the  Form  of  the  universe.  All 
beings  are  the  work  of  this  Supreme  Being ;  and  our  minds 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  work  necessarily  ascend  to 
its  Creator,  his  goodness  and  perfection.  All  Forms  are  in 
him  and  issue  from  him  ;  so  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
Existence. 

Hai  now  looks  inwards.  He  finds  that  his  intellect  is 
absolutely  incorporeal,  since  it  perceives  things  divested  of 
all  quality — and  this  neither  the  senses  nor  the  imagination 
are  capable  of  doing.  Therein  lies  the  real  essence  of  man, 
that  which  is  neither  bom  nor  dies.  The  intellect  is  troubled 
by  matter,  and  endeavours  to  disengage  itself  by  giving  to 
the  body  only  such  care  as  is  indispensable  to  existence.  Its 
beatitude  and  its  pain  are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  union  with 
God,  or  its  distance  from  him.  By  ecstasy  man  unites  himself 
with  God.  Then  the  universe  appears  to  him  only  God, 
whose  light  is  shed  over  all,  but  manifests  itself  in  greater 
S[)leudour  in  the  purest  beings.  Multiplicity  exists  only  for 
the  senses.  It  disappears  before  the  intellect  which  has 
disengaged  itself  from  matter. 

This  romance  acquired  immense  popularity.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  and  German,*  and  has 
disseminated  Alexandrian  and  Arabian  ideas  in  obscure 
quarters  where  otherwise  they  would  never  have  penetrated. 

♦  PococKE,  in  1671,  published  the  Arabic  toxt  with  a  I^itin  version  :  Philosophus 
Autodidactva  aive  Epistvla  Ahi  Jaafar  ehn  Tofail  de  Hai  ehn  Yokdhan.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1700.  There  have  been  three  English  versions,  the  last  by  Ocklky, 
\ind<rr  this  title :  The  Improvrnirnt  of  Human  Reaaon,  cjthihited  in  thv  Lift  of  Hai  h.hn 
Yokdhan f  1711.  A  German  appeartxl  in  1726:  Der  von  sich  selbst  gelehrie  Wcit- 
wei^e;  and  another  in  1783:  D.r  yatur-Mensch,  oder  Gischichte  des  Hai  Elm 
Yukdan. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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§  Til.    Algazzali. 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  eleventh  century  ag-aiii^to  bring 
forward  the  name  of  an  illnstrious  and  independent  thinker, 
Algazzali^  the  *  Light  of  Islam/  the  *  Pillar  of  the  Mosqne,' 
who  is  known  nndor  the  names  of  Gazzali,  Ghazailj  Algazel, 
and  was  at  one  time  familiar  to  European  thinkers  through 
the  attacks  of  hi&j  adversary  Averroes** 

Algazzali  (Abou-'Hamed-Mo'hammed  ibn  Mo'hammed 
Al-Ghazali)  was  born  in  the  citj^  of  Tons  a.d.  1058.  His 
father  was  a  dealer  in  cotton-thread  (gazzal)^  from  whence  he 
drew  hia  name.  Losing  his  father  in  early  life,  he  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  Soufi.  The  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  Soufi  is  what  we  mean  by  Mystic.  The  inHiience 
of  this  Soufi  was  great.  No  sooner  had  the  youth  finished 
his  studies,  than  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Bagdadj  where  his  eloquence  achieved  such  splendid  success 
that  all  tbe  Iniams  became  his  eager  partisans.  So  great 
was  the  admiration  he  inspired,  that  the  Mussulmans  some- 
times said,  '  If  all  Islam  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  but  a 
slight  loss,  provided  Algiizzali's  work  on  the  '*■  Revivification 
of  the  Sciences  of  Religion"  were  presei-^ed.'  This  wx^rk, 
probably  owing  to  its  originalit}^  was  never  translated  into 
Latin  during  the  Middle  AgeSj  and  remained  a  closed  book  to 
all  but  Arabian  scholars  until  M.  Schmolders  published  his 
vei'sion.  It  bears  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  Bis- 
cours  snr  la  MSUiods  of  Descartes,  that  had  any  translation 
of  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  every  one  would  have 
cried  out  against  the  plagiarism. 

Like  Descart-es,  he  begins  with  describing  how  he  had  in 
vain  interrogated  every  sect  for  an  answer  to  the  mysterious 
prubleniB  which  *  disturbed  him  with  a  sense  of  things  un- 
known ; '  and  how  be  finally  resolved  to  discard  all  authority, 

*  The  most  i'Qmplelfl  jici^otint  of  hia  life  will  he  found  in  Vnx  Kam^ke  :  0  Kind ,' 
Die  beriifimtf  etftmhr  Ahfumtifunt}  Gasaffs,  ViL^niia,  1S38*  MrNK  :  MHavg<s,  p.  36^, 
aiic!  St'ii  MOLD  Kits :  Ki<mi  #wr  /rj«  Iki/^is  jihilmujiMques  che^hs  Anther,  Paris*,  1S42; 
From  my  uotice  of  tliia  lai^Muimftl  work,  in  I  he  Edinhttnjh  Jicvtm^  April  1847»  I 
hdve  iocorpumted  sonif  paHsiugt'S  iii  tht*  euauiug  pii^es. 
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and  detach  liiiueelf  from  the  opinions  which  had  heeu 
instilled  into  him  during  the  unsuspecting  years  of  childhood. 
•  X  said  to  myself/  he  proceeds,  *  My  aim  is  simply  to  know 
the  truth  of  thiuga  ;  consequently  it  is  indispensable  for  me 
to  ascertain  what  is  knowledge.  Now,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  certnin  knowledge  must  he  that  which  explains  the  object 
to  be  known  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  so 
that  in  future  all  error  and  conjecture  respecting  it  must  be 
impossible.  Not  only  would  the  understanding  then  need  no 
efforts  to  be  convinced  of  certitude,  but  security  against  error 
is  in  such  close  connection  with  knowledge,  that  even  were  an 
apparent  proof  of  its  falsehood  to  be  brought  forward  it  would 
cause  no  doubt,  because  no  s\ispicion  of  error  would  he  pos- 
sible. Thus,  when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to  te  more  than 
three,  if  any  one  were  to  say,  "  On  the  contrary,  three  is  more 
than  ten;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  will  change 
this  rod  into  a  serpent ;  '*  atid  if  he  were  to  change  it,  my 
conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken.  His  ma- 
sceuvre  would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  should  not  doubt  my  own  knowledge. 

*  Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not 
jvossess  in  this  manner,  and  respecting  which  I  had  not  this 
certainty,  could  inspire  me  with  neither  confidence  nor 
assurance;  and  no  knowledge  without  assurance  deserves 
the  name  of  knowledge. 

*  Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found 
it  diverted  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities, 
unless  perceptions  of  the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles 
were  to  be  considered  sucli.  I  then  said  to  myself,  Now 
having  fallen  into  this  despair,  the  only  hope  remaining  of 
acquiring  incontestable  convictions  is  by  the  perception  of  the 
senses  and  by  necessary  truths.  Their  evidence  seemed  to 
me  indubitable.  I  began  however  to  examine  the  objects  of 
Bensation  and  speculation^  to  see  if  they  could  possibly  admit 
of  donbt*  Then  doubts  crowded  upon  me  in  snch  numbers 
that  my  incertitude  became  complete.  Whence  results  the 
confidence  I  have  in  sensible  things  ?     The  strongest  of  all 
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our  senses  is  siglit ;  uud  yet,  lix^king  at  a  shadow  and  per- 
etpiviiig  it  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  we  judge  it  to  bo 
deprived  of  movement ;  nevertheless  experience  teaches  us 
that,  when  we  return  to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the 
shadow  is  displaced ;  for  it  does  not  vanish  suddenly,  but 
gradually,  little  by  little^  so  as  never  to  be  at  rest.  If  we 
look  at  the  stars,  they  seem  as  small  as  money  pieces  ;  but 
ra-athematical  proofs  convince  us  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth.  These  and  other  thint^^s  are  judged  by  the  senses, 
but  rejected  by  reason  as  false,  I  abandoned  the  senses^ 
therefore,  having  seen  all  my  confidence  in  their  truth 
shaken. 

*  Perhaps,  said  T^  there  is  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions 
of  Reason  :  that  is  to  say,  first  principles,  e,g,  ten  is  more 
than  three  j  the  same  thing  eannot  have  been  created  and 
3^et  have  existed  from  all  eternity;  to  exist  and  not  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  is  impossible. 

'  TJpou  this  the  senses  replied  :  What  assurance  have  you 
that  your  confidence  in  Beasoa  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
your  confidence  in  ua?  When  you  relied  on  us,  Reason 
stepped  in  and  gave  us  the  lie ;  had  not  Reason  been  there 
you  would  have  continued  to  relj  on  us,  Well^  may  there 
not  exist  some  other  judge  superior  to  Reason,  who,  if  he 
appeared,  would  refute  the  judgments  of  Reason  in  the  same 
way  that  Reason  refut^'d  us  ?  The  non-appearance  of  such  a 
jndge  is  no  proc»f  of  his  non-existence.* 

Tliese  sceptical  arguments  Algazzali  borrowed  froui  the 
Grecian  sceptics,  and  having  borrowed  them,  he  likewise 
borrowed  from  GreciuTi  mystics,  of  the  Ah*xandrian  school, 
the  means  of  escape  from  scepticism.  He  looked  upon  life 
as  a  dream, 

'  I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  the  objections.  And  my  dilM- 
culties  increased  when  I  came  to  reflect  npou  sleep.  I  said 
to  myself,  During  sleep  you  give  to  visions  a  reality  ajul  con- 
eistence,  and  you  have  no  suspicion  of  their  untruth.  On 
awakening  you  are  made  aware  that  they  were  nothing  but 
visions.      \^at  assurance  have  you  that  all  vou   feci  and 
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Iboiow  when  awake  does  actually  exist?  It  is  all  troe  as 
re«pecta  your  condition  at  that  momeot ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less possible  that  another  condition  should  present  itself 
which  should  be  to  your  awakened  state  that  which  your 
awakened  state  now  is  to  your  sleep ;  so  that  in  respect  to 
this  higher  condition  your  waking  is  but  sleep.* 

If  such  a  superior  condition  bo  granted,  Al^azzali  asks 
whether  we  can  ever  attain  to  participation  in  it.  He  sus- 
pects that  the  Ecstasy  described  by  the  Soufis  must  be  the 
Teiy  condition.  But  he  finds  himself  philosophically  unable 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  scepticism :  the  sceptical  argu- 
ments could  only  be  refuted  by  demonstrations.  But  demon- 
strations themselves  must  be  founded  on  first  principles ;  if 
they  are  uncertain,  no  demonstration  can  be  certain. 

*  I  was  thus  forced  to  return  to  the  admission  of  intel- 
lectual notions  as  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  This  however 
was  noi  by  ^jHematic  reasfming  and  a€cumulaiw7i  of  prooA, 
hut  by  afla»h  of  light  whirh  God  sent  into  my  sauL  I'or  who- 
ever imagines  that  indh  can  ojily  be  rendered  evidetit  by  p roof a^ 
places  narrow  limits  to  the  wide  compassion  of  the  Creator.' 

Thus  we  see  Algazzali  eUiding  scepticism  just  as  the 
Alexandrians  eludeil  it,  taking  refuge  in  fiiith*  He  then 
cast  liis  eyes  on  the  various  sects  of  the  faithful,  whom  he 
ranged  under  four  classes. 

I.  The  DoymaiisU:  those  who  ground  their  doctrine  wholly 

^n  reason. 

U,  The  Basimts,  or  AlleyorUtsi  those  who  receive  their 
doctrine  from  an  Imam,  and  believe  themselves  sole  possessors 
of  truth, 

III.  The  Philosophers :  those  who  call  themselves  masters 
of  Logic  and  Demonsti*ation. 

IV,  The  Soiifitii  those  who  claim  wa  immediate  iniuitimiy 
[•by  which  they  perceive  the  real  fnanifestations  of  truth  as 
*  ordinary  men  perceive  material  phenomena, 

Tliese  schools  he  resolved  iboronghly  to  question.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Dogmatists  he  acknowledged  that  their  aim 
was  realized— but  their  aim  was  not  his  aim :— *  Their   aim,* 
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he  saySj  '  is  the  preservation  of  the  Faitli  fix^ni  the  alterations 
introduced  by  heretks.'  But  bis  object  was  phihisopbieiil, 
not  theological ;  so  he  turned  from  the  Dogmatists  to  the 
Philosophers,  stndying  their  works  with  intense  ardour, 
conyinced  that  he  could  not  refute  thein  until  he  had 
thoroughly  understood  them*  He  did  refute  them,  entirely  to 
his  satisfaction  ;  *  and  having  done  so,  turned  to  the  St>nfis, 
in  whose  writings  he  found  a  doctrine  which  required  the 
union  of  action  with  speculation,  in  which  virtue  waa  a  guide 
to  knowledge.  The  aim  of  the  Soufis  waa  to  free  the  mind 
from  earthly  considenitions,  to  purify  it  from  all  passions,  to 
leave  it  only  God  as  an  object  of  meditation.  The  highest 
truths  ivere  not  to  be  reached  by  study,  but  by  tramj^ort — by 
a  trransformation  of  the  soul  during  ecstmy.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  this  higher  order  of  truth  and  ordi- 
nary science,  aa  between  being  healthy  and  knowing  the  de- 
finition of  health.  To  reach  this  state  it  was  necessary  first 
to  purify  the  soul  from  all  earthly  desires,  to  extirpate  from 
it  all  attachment  to  the  world,  and  humbly  direct  the  thoughts 
to  our  eternal  home, 

*  Reflecting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myself  bound  to  this 
world  by  a  thousand  ties,  temptations  assailing  me  on  all 
sides.  I  then  exammed  my  actions.  The  best  were  those 
relating  to  instruction  and  education ;  and  even  there  I  saw 
myself  given  up  to  unimpoitant  sciences,  all  useless  in 
another  world,  Reflecting  on  the  aim  of  my  teaching,  I 
found  it  was  not  jmre  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord*  I  saw  that 
all  my  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  glory 
to  myself.* 

Thus  did  Philosophy  lead  him  to  a  speculative  Asceticism, 
which,  calamity  was  shortly  afterwards  to  transform  into 
practical  Aseetieism.  One  day,  as  he  was  about  to  lecture 
to  a  throng  of  admiring  aiulitor^,  his  tongue  refused  utter- 
aoce :  he  waa  dumb.     This  seemed  to  him  a  visifcttion  of 

♦  In  tlitj  ninth  volumo  of  the  works  uf  Averroe^  there  is  \\  trtrttis*  by 
AuiAJsJLu,  Ventructm  PhihsophorufHt  which  contains  hU  refulatioD  of  the  pihil(>> 
sophkal  flcbools. 
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God,  a.rebake  to  his  vanity,  which  deeply  afflicted  him.  He 
lost  his  appetite ;  he  was  fast  sinking ;  physicians  declared 
his  recoyery  hopeless,  unless  he  coald  shake  off  the  sadness 
which  depressed  him.  He  sought  refuge  in  contemplation  of 
the  Deity. 

'  Haying  distributed  my  wealth,  I  lefb  Bagdad  and  retired 
into  Syria,  where  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  struggle 
with  my  soul,  combating  my  passions  and  exercising  myself 
in  the  purification  of  my  heart,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
other  world.* 

He  yisited  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  at  length  returned  to  Bagdad,  urged  thereto  by  *  private 
affairs  '  and  the  requests  of  his  children,  as  he  says,  but  more 
probably  urged  thereto  by  his  sense  of  failure,  for  he  confesses 
not  to  haye  reached  the  ecstatic  stage.  Occasional  glimpses 
were  all  he  could  attain,  isolated  moments  of  exaltation 
passing  quickly  away. 

*  Nevertheless  I  did  not  despair  of  finally  attaining  this 
state.  Every  time  that  any  accident  turned  me  from  it,  I 
endeavoured  quickly  to  re-enter  it.  In  this  condition  I  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  my  solitude  there  were  revelations 
made  to  me  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  or 
even  indicate.  Enough  if,  for  the  reader's  profit,  I  declare 
that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  the  Soufis 
indubitably  walked  in  the  true  paths  of  salvation.  Their 
way  of  life  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  their  morals  the  purest 
that  can  be  conceived.' 

The  first  condition  of  Soufi  purification  is,  that  the  novice 
purge  his  heart  of  all  that  is  not  God.  Prayers  are  the 
means.     The  object  is  absorption  in  the  Deity, 

*  Prom  the  very  first,  Soufis  have  such  astonishing  revela- 
tions that  they  are  enabled,  while  waking,  to  see  visions  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  the  prophets ;  they  hear  their  voices, 
and  receive  their  favours.  Afterwards  a  transport  exalts 
them  beyond  the  mere  perception  of  forms,  to  a  degree 
which  exceeds  all  expression,  and  concerning  which  we 
cannot  speak  without  employing  language  that  would  sound 
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blasphemous.  In  fact,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine 
themselves  to  be  amalgamated  with  Ood^  others  identified 
with  himy  and  others  to  be  associated  with  him.  All  these 
are  sinful.' 

Alg^zzali  refuses  to  enter  more  miimtely  into  this  subject; 
he  contents  himself  with  the  assertion  that  whoso  knows  not 
Ecstasy  knows  prophetism  only  by  name.  And  what  is 
Prophdism?  The  foni^h  stage  in  intellectual  development. 
The  first,  or  infantile  stage,  is  that  of  pure  Sensation ;  the 
second,  which  begins  at  the  age  of  seven,  is  that  of  Under- 
atandiDg ;  the  third  is  Keason,  by  means  of  which  the  intel- 
lect perceives  the  necessary,  the  possible,  the  absolute,  and 
all  those  higher  objects  which  transcend  the  understanding.* 
After  this  conies  the  fouHh  stage,  when  another  eye  is  opened 
hy  which  man  j>erceives  things  hidden  from  others— perceives 
all  that  will  be  — perceives  things  that  escape  the  perceptions 
of  Reason,  as  the  objects  of  Reason  escape  the  Understanding, 
an€l  as  the  objects  of  Uuderstanding  escape  the  sensitive 
faculty.  This  is  Prophetism.  Algazzali  undertakes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  faculty  : 

*  Doubts  respecting  Prophetism  must  refer  either  to  its 
possibility  or  its  reality.  To  prove  its  possibility  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  objects 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  intelligence : 
sue] I,  for  example,  as  Astronomy  or  Medicine,  For  whoso 
studies  these  sciences  is  aware  that  they  cannot  be  compre- 
hended except  by  Divine  inspiration,  with  the  assistance  of 
God,  and  not  by  experience.  Since  there  are  astronomical 
indications  which  appear  only  once  in  a  thousand  years,  how 
could  they  be  known  by  experience "?  f  Prom  this  argument  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  very  possible  to  perceive  things  which  the 
intellect  cannot  conceive.  And  this  is  precisely  one  of  the 
properties  of  Prophetism  which  has  a  myriad  other  proper- 
ties; but  these  are  only  perceptible  during  Ecstasy  by  those 
who  had  the  life  of  the  Sonfis.' 


*  Kant's  three  psych ologicai  ckments,  SinnUckktitf  Verttand,  Vernunfi* 
f  0  i«,tnctii  sirnpliciUsf 
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Algazzali  wrote  a  special  treatise  a^inst  tlie  philosophers, 
in  which  he  arraigns  them  nnder  twenty  heads,  the  most 
interesting  to  us  being  that  of  causality.  '  En  somme/  says 
M.  Munk,  *  tout  le  raisonnement  d'Al-Gaz&li  pent  se  ramener 
a  ces  deux  propositions : — 1^  Lorsque  deux  circonstances  ex- 
istent toujours  simultan^ment,  rien  ne  prouve  que  Tune  soit 
la  cause  de  I'autre :  ainsi  par  exemple,  un  aveugle-n6  a  qui 
on  aurait  donn^  la  vue  pendant  le  jour  et  qui  n'aurait 
jamais  entendu  parler  du  jour  ni  de  la  nuit,  s'imaginerait 
qu'il  Toit  par  Taction  des  couleurs  qui  se  pr^entent  a  lui,  et 
ne  tiendrait  pas  compte  de  la  lumi^re  du  soleil  par  laquelle 
les  couleurs  font  impression  sur  ses  yeux.  2^  Quand  meme  on 
admettrait  Taction  de  certaines  causes  par  une  loi  de  la  nature, 
il  ne  s'ensuit  nullement  que  Teffet,  mSme  dans  les  circonstances 
analogues  et  sur  des  objets  analogues,  soit  toujours  le  meme ; 
ainsi  le  coton  pent,  sans  cesser  d'etre  le  coton,  prendre  (par  la 
Tolont^  de  Dieu)  quelque  quality  qui  empSche  Taction  du  feu, 
comme  on  voit  des  hommes,  au  moyen  d'emplatres  faits  avec 
une  certaine  herbe,  se  rendre  incombustiblcs.  En  un  mot,  ce 
que  les  philosophes  appellent  la  loi  de  la  nature,  ou  le  principe 
de  causality,  est  une  chose  qui  arrive  habituellemenK  parce  quo 
Dieu  le  veut,  et  nous  Tadmettons  comme  certain  parce  que 
Dieu,  sachant  dans  sa  prescience  que  les  choses  seront  presquc 
toujours  ainsi,  nous  en  a  donn^  la  conscience.  Mais  il  n'y  a 
pas  de  loi  immuable  de  la  nature  qui  enchaine  la  voloiit^  du 
Cr&teur.'* 

I  have  given  these  arguments  against  causality  partly  to 
exhibit  the  style  of  thought  which  was  considered  powerful 
in  those  days,  and  partly  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
illustrations  of  historical  misapprehension  which  the  care- 
lessness of  writers  propagates.  Having  read  what  Algazzali 
taught,  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amazed  to  find  M.  Eenan 
saying  of  it :  '  Hume  n'a  rien  dit  de  plu8.'t 

The  influence  of  Algazzali  on  Europe  was  null,  but  on  the 
East  it  was  immense  ;  as  M.  Munk  says,  it  struck  a  blow  at 
philosophy   *  dont  elle  ne  put  plus  se  relever,  et  ce  fut  en 

*  Munk  :  Melange,  p.  379.  t  Rbnan  :  AvcrrocA,  p.  74. 
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Espagne  qu'elle  traversa  encore  un  siecle  de  gloire  et  tronva 
UTx  ardent  defenseur  dans  le  celebre  Ibn-Roschd.'  To  liiiii 
we  now  pass. 

§   Tin,      AVEBEOES. 

Averroes  (Aboiilwalid  Mo'hammed  ibn  Ahmed  ibn  Mo - 
hoiDmed  ibn-Et^scLd)  was  born  at  Cordova  aboiit  1 120. 

His  fatiiily  belonged  to  the  most  considerable  in  Andalusia, 
higli  in  office,  high  in  esteem.  He  was  greatly  befriended 
by  Abnbacer,  and  was  intimate  with  the  family  of  Avenzoar, 
hia  colleague  at  the  court  of  Tousouf,  during  whose  reign 
he  continued  in  high  favonr  and  was  employed  in  various 
important  offices,  bo  that  hia  works  were  written  amid 
continual  interruptions.  This  favour  seems  to  have  been 
increased  under  YonsouPs  successor,  Yaeonb  Almansonr,  who 
was  fond  of  discussing  scientific  and  philosophic  questions 
with  him.  Indeed  AveiToes  occasionally  so  for  forgot 
etiquette  as  to  address  his  sovereign  thus :  '  Listen,  0  my 
brother!  *  Such  intimacy  naturall}"  excited  the  jealousy  of 
those  less  favoured,  and  perhaps  by  their  machinations,  or 
perhaps  from  some  impinidence  on  hia  part,  he  suddenly  fell 
into  disgrace.  The  pretext  was  his  heterodoxy.  He  was 
banished  from  Cordova,  and  his  works  were  condemned  to 
the  flames — an  exception  being  made  in  favonr  of  the  works 
on  medicine,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Al  man  sour  issued  an  edict  declaring  that  God  had 
ordained  hell-fire  for  those  who  impiously  asserted  truth  to 
be  given  by  Reason  alone.  From  snch  a  sovereign  such  a 
declaration  must  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  coercion  exer- 
cised by  priests  over  all  but  the  most  self-willed  rulers.  At 
any  rate,  the  dis^^race  of  Averroes  was  only  temporary-  The 
edict  was  rescinded,  and  Averroes  recalled-  But  the  end  was 
near.     He  died  at  Morocco  in  1108. 

His  dis^ace  and  the  accusations  of  heterodoxy  greatly  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  contemporaries,  Arabian  Philosophy, 
introduced  under  Hakem  in  the  tenth  century,  and  cultivated 
with  so  much  zeal,  now  beg'an  to  struggle  for  existence 
jigainst  ihe  religiuus  fanaticism  which  was  finally  to  suppress 
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it.  The  eternal  contest  between  Reason  and  Faith,  between 
free  thought  and  despotic  ignorance,  had  been  growing 
fiercer  every  year ;  even  Algazzali  had  thrown  himself  by 
a  flank  movement  against  philosophy.  The  priestly  party 
became  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  views  even  on  sceptical 
Emirs,  especially  in  times  of  political  trouble,  when  the 
support  of  the  ignorant  multitude  became  of  consequence. 
In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  mass  of  men  cherish  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  philosophers,  partly  because  early  taught  to  dread 
Inquiry  as  inimical  to  Religion,  and  partly  because  the 
implied  equality  which  exists  between  members  of  a  church, 
where  all  alike  share  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  illumina- 
tion, is,  in  the  presence  of  philosophers,  rudely  set  aside,  and 
replaced  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  inequality.  The  creed  of 
the  Bishop  is  the  creed  of  the  grocer.  But  the  philosophy 
of  that  grocer  is  in  no  sense  the  philosophy  of  a  Professor. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Bishop  will  be  revered  where  the 
Professor  will  be  stoned.  Intellect  is  that  which  man  claims 
as  specially  his  own ;  it  is  the  one  limiting  distinction ;  and 
thus  the  multitude,  so  tolerant  of  the  claims  of  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  of  wealth,  is  uneasy  under  the  claims  of  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence. 

The  term  philosophy  is  used  by  Mohammedans  of  our  day 
as  synonymous  with  infidelity,  impiety,  immorality.     Nay, 
one   finds   this   interpretation   not   altogether   unknown   in 
Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  circles  claiming  a  high  degree  of 
culture.     In  Spain,  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  inter- 
pretation became  general.      *A  theological  reaction,'   says 
M.  Renan,  *  analogous  to  that  which  in  the  Latin  Church 
followed  the  Council   of  Trent,   undertook  to  recover  its 
ground  by  violence.     Islamism,  like  all  religions,  has  gone 
on  strengthening  itself  and  obtaining  a  more  absolute  faith 
from  its  adepts.     The  greater  part  of  Mahomet's  companions 
hardly  believed  in  his  supernatural  mission  ;  incredulity  was 
rife  during  the  first  six  centuries ;  but  since  then  there  has 
not  been  a  doubt,  not  a  protest.     Tliat  has  come  to  pass  in 
Islamism  and  in  Catholicism   in   Spain   which  would  have 
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come  to  pass  all  over  Europe  if  the  religious  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuriea  had  succeeded  in  arresting  rational  development/ 

Aristotle  became  in  fa  mo  ua  in  Islam  ;  all  the  philosophers 
were  proscribed,  and  their  works  destroyed*  Hence  it  was 
that  Averroes,  who  during  four  centuries  was  venerated  by 
Jews,  and  highly  esteemed  by  Christians,  has  left  scarcely 
any  trace  on  the  minds  of  Arabs.  Hence  also  the  great 
rarity  of  his  works  in  the  original ;  while  Hebrew  and  Latin 
versions  abound  in  all  great  collections  of  manuscripts.  The 
published  Latin  versions  are  very  numerous.  From  14H0 
to  I58O5  Renan  tells  us,  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without 
some  new  edition  appearing.  In  Venice  alone  more  than 
fifty  editions  were  published,  of  which  foui'teen  or  fifteen  are 
more  or  less  complete.* 

The  claims  of  Averroes  to  European  admiration  were  as 
a  physician  and  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  In  the  former 
character  he  was  surpassed  by  Avieenna.  Indeed  we  have 
only  to  leaiii  that  he  followed  Aristotle's  teaching  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Galen,  whenever  the  two  were  at  variance, 
to  indicate  the  slight  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  his 
medical  knowledge.  As  a  commentator  he  wag  unrivalled  ; 
and  for  a  considerable  period  Philosophy  in  Spain  and 
among  the  schoolmen  may  be  defined  thus  :  -  Nature  inter- 
preted by  Aristotle,  Aristotle  interpreted  by  Averroes,' 

The  superstitious  servility  with  which  he  accepted  tlie 
dicta  of  the  Stagyrite  is  indicated  iu  the  declaration  that 
*  Aristotle  initiated  and  perfected  all  the  sciences,  no  writer 
before  him  being  worthy  of  mention,  no  writer  after  him 
having,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  added  anything  of 
importance  or  detected  any  serious  error.'  Yet  it  is  unani- 
mously affirmed  by  modern  scholars  that  Averroes,  and  the 
Arabian  commentators  generally,  are  far  from  faithful  iiiter- 
preters  of  Aristotle.     They  attach  themselves  in  preference 

♦  The  wlitio  princeps  appeared  at  Piidim  in  1472.  Tuwards  the  cloae  of  iho 
ICfli  century  Uie  ropriats  becJimo  rarpr;  only  a  few  of  the  mpdical  irorkt?  uppenrctl. 
In  tho  17tii  century  tho  dutit  b^'grin  to  Brittle  ou  Xhotm  ouco  fumous  foliost  ixuiti 
wlik'h  it  lit  iit'Tfr  Ukdy  to  be  Eiimkea. 
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to  certain  ideas  obscurely  indicated  by  the  Stagyrite,  and 
give  these  an  undue  prominence. 

In  three  different  works  Averroes  presented  his  master. 
1.  The  Cheat  Commentary,  which  gives  each  paragraph  of 
the  text,  and  interprets  it  sentence  by  sentence,  introducing 
theoretical  discussions  as  digressions.  This  form  of  com- 
mentary is  peculiar  to  Avicenna,  who  borrowed  it  from  that 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  Koran.  2.  The  Middle  Commentary, 
which  merely  cites  the  first  words  of  the  original  paragraphs, 
and  then  weaves  together  text  and  interpretation  after  the 
manner  of  Avicenna — a  form  subsequently  adopted  by  Albertus 
Magnus.  3.  The  Third  Commentary  is  simply  one  of  para- 
phrase and  analysis,  in  which  Averroes  expounds  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  as  delivered  in  various  treatises. 

Error  is  long-lived.  Averroes  having  once  been  named 
as  the  first  who  translated  Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into 
Arabic,  the  statement  has  become  stereotyped  ;*  but  there 
are  three  reasons  against  it.  1.  Neither  Averroes,  nor  any 
other  Mohammedan  in  Spain,  could  read  Greek.f  2.  Arabic 
translations  of  Aristotle  existed  three  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Averroes.  3.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Greek  writers  were 
never  made  direct  from  the  Greek,  but  from  Sj-riac  versiouF. 
The  barbarous  jargon  which  the  European  schools  had  to 
master,  when  they  opened  the  Latin  versions  of  Averroes, 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  these  were  Latin 
translations  from  a  Hebrew  version  of  an  Arabic  commentary 
on  an  Arabic  translation  of  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Greek 
text. 

Averroes,  like  all  the  schoolmen  and  Arabians,  exerted  his 
ingenuity  in  discussing  Matter  and  Form,  substance  and 
accident,  virtual  and  actual,  intellect  and  agent,  but  he  added 
nothing  to  what  was  known  in  his  day,  although  as  the  last 

♦  MricK  and  Rkmax  name  Fomo  of  the  unsu«»pfctinf]j  reiK-atfrs  of  this  tnulition  : 
NiPHL's,  Patkizzio,  Mauc  Odik),  Buvyeuix,  Su;o2*i(),  Tomasini,  Gassfnui,  L<>x- 

fJUEUUK,    MORKRI,     D'HkKBELOT,    CaSIKI,     BuIILK,     liARl.KS,    KosSI,     Mini>KI.D")«PF, 

Tkxxkmaxx,  De(jeraxtk>,  Jourdaix,  and  the  Convematiojua-Li x(c<nt . 

t  The  ignorance  of  Avcmx-s  it»  ix>iuUilly  s'lowu  by  Luduvicus  Vives  :  Ojx-rUf  i. 
141.     B41e,  ld/K>. 
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of  the  Arabs  he  had  the  reputation  which  often  falls  upon 
those  who  inherit  wliat  others  invent.  He  exercised  an 
iniporbmt  influence  on  the  mind  of  Europe— espeehillj  on  the 
development  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Algazzali  had 
endeavoured  enccessfully  to  discredit  in  the  Ea^t,  and  whieh 
the  Church  was  crushing  in  the  West,  The  instinct  of 
Theology  early  detected  whither  he  tended ;  and  Averroisin 
became,  as  in  later  years  Spiuozism  became,  a  synonym  of 
infidelity.  There  are  indeed  several  passages  in  whicb 
Averroes  is  explicit,  I  quote  one  given  by  Munk  from  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Commentary — a  passage  suppressed  in 
the  Latin  version.  *  The  religion  peculiar  to  philosophers  is 
the  study  of  that  whieh  is  ;  for  no  sublimer  worship  can  be 
given  to  God  than  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  which  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  him  in  his  reality.  That  is  the  noblest 
action  in  his  eyes ;  the  vilest  is  taxing  as  en^or  and  vain  pre- 
eniiiption  the  effort  of  those  who  practise  this  worship,  and 
who  in  this  religion  have  the  purest  of  reUgions.'  No  won- 
der such  a  passage  was  suppressed !  Here  is  another,  which 
was  not  suppressed ;  *  Among  dangerous  fictions  we  must 
count  those  which  tend  to  regard  virtue  only  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  happiness.  This  nullifies  virtue ;  since  the 
abstaining  from  vice  is  in  the  hope  of  being  repaid  with 
usury.  The  brave  man  will  only  seek  death  in  order  to 
escape  a  greater  evil.  The  just  man  will  respect  the  property 
of  anotlier  oi  Jy  to  acquire  more.*  And  alluding  to  the  myths 
respecting  a  future  world,  he  says  :  *  These  fables  only  serve 
to  falsify  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  of  children, 
without  producing  any  real  ameHoration.  I  know  men  per- 
fectly moral  who  reject  all  such  fictionSj  and  who  are  quite 
as  virtuous  as  those  who  accept  them.' 


5   TX.      AVICEBEOK. 


One  of  the  writers  who  exercised  most  influence  over 
Christian  thinkers  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  author 
of  the  Fom  Vitff/,  known  by  the  name  of  Avicebron^  and 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  researches  of  M.  Munk,  proved  to  have  been 
the  renowned  Jew,  Ibn-Gebirol.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Avicenna,  bnt  his  philosophical  work  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected  both  by  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  fco  have  found 
its  public  among  the  Christians,  who  studied  it  so  eagerly 
that  the  learned  Jourdain  declares  a  true  knowledge  of  that 
period  to  be  impossible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  Fons 
VitcB*  The  translation  and  analysis  of  this  work  given  by 
M.  Munk  render  it  accessible  to  all. 

The  part  played  by  the  Jews  as  physicians,!  merchants, 
bankers,  has  often  been  appreciated.  The  part  played  by 
them  as  thinkers  is  less  frequently  mentioned.  Yet  it  has 
been  considerable.  Not  to  name  their  great  monotheistic 
contribution,  let  us  only  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  three  great 
names  of  Philo,  Ibn-Gebirol,  and  Spinoza,  all  three  departing 
from  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Synagogue,  all  three 
teaching  a  doctrine  profoundly  opposed  to  Christianity,  yet 
all  three  promulgating  ideas  that  had  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination overpowering  even  the  repulsion  their  heterodoxy 
excited.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  special  topic  now 
before  us  —the  Jews  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instruments 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  effective  on  Euro- 
pean culture.  Even  in  Spain  the  Jews  were  the  chief  students 
of  this  philosophy.  '  Dans  le  monde  musulman  comme  dans 
le  monde  chr^tien,'  says  M.  Munk,  *  les  Juifs,  exclus  de  la  vie 
publique,  voues  a  la  haine  et  au  m^pris  par  la  religion  domi- 
nante,  toujours  en  presence  des  dangers  dont  les  mena9ait  le 
fanatisme  de  la  foule,  ne  trouvaient  la  tranquillite  et  le  bon- 
heur  que  dans  un  isolement  complet.  Ignores  de  la  societe, 
les  savants  juifs  vouaient  aux  sciences  un  culte  desinteresse.' 

And  as  translators  and  transmitters  of  the  Arabian  culture 
they  had  varied  opportunities.  Hated  and  persecuted  though 
they  were,  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  the  Jews  made 

*  JouHDAiN  :  Rccherches  sur  les  traductions  latines  cTArisfofe,  p.  197.  • 
t  Consult  Cahmolt:  Hint,  des  Medecins  juifs,  ancicns  et  modtmcs,  Bruxcllct?, 
1844. 
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them  ever^^where  necessary  to  princeB  and  nobles.  The  com- 
mon people,  feeling  no  need  of  culiurej  and  having  no  chance 
of  borrowio^  nionej,  indulged  in  unrestrained  i-eligiona 
hatred ;  but  the  great  pledged  tlieir  estates  to  Hebrew  money- 
lenders, and  submitted  their  bodies  to  Hebrew  physicians, 
while  the  learned,  unsuspectingly,  submitted  their  minds  to 
Hebrew  thinkers  and  translatorsi.  The  facility  with  which 
the  Jews  mastered  languages  made  them  ready  interpreters 
between  Mussulman  and  Christian.  It  was  through  their 
translationsj  and  through  their  original  thinkers,  such  aa 
Avicebron  (Ibn-Gebirol)  and  Moaes  Maimonides,  that  the 
West  became  leavened  with  Greek  and  Oriental  thought.* 

Tlie  student  who  is  tempted  to  open  the  Foiis  Vitw,  or  to 
read  M.  Munk's  analysis  of  it,  will  be  struck  with  the  *  fami- 
liar faces'  of  speculations  which  he  has  attributed  to  modern 
Germans,  together  with  speculations  of  the  Platonic  and 
Peripatetic  schools.  I  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary  to 
any  exposition  of  them. 

In  reviewing  the  labours  of  the  Arabians  we  are  struck 
with  the  facts  that  they  were  all  men  of  high  famOy,  hold- 
ing iuiportant  ix)sitions ;  they  were  all  surprisingly  volu- 
minous ;  they  were  all  Aristotelians ;  they  were  all  given 
more  or  less  to  science,  especially  to  Medicine.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  their  advantage  of  position,  in  spite  of 
their  ardour,  they  left  Science  very  much  as  they  found  it, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  Philosophy.  No  ger- 
minal discoveries  in  Science  ai'e  due  to  them.    They  improved 


*  M.  Mujnt  is  giiilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  saying  that  tiie  schuLiKtk  diBputp  of 
Notiiinalism  and  Hvalism  sprang  from  Arabian  Aristotelianisra  ( J/t/flw^M,  p.  335), 
far  «h  hough  it  is  pfrfictly  Ime  that  ALHEnTFii  MAtisrrs  and  Thomas  Aquixas 
fitudied  ArisLtiik  in  Lutin  vert^ionn  made  from  Hebrew  i-ersiuui*.  it  iw  no  less  true^ 
fm  w©  liavo  %i'0\i — tliat  tho  scLolnstic  qniirri4  began  long  befure  Arabian  com* 
tniHitators  w«*rp  heard  of.  M,  Jouuhain  (HrvAtrchtjtj  p.  21ti),  and  M.  Ke^an 
{Attrrots,  p.  I'h)  iiMsnie  uh  that  tliero  is  no  citation  of  any  Arabian  writtrr  hy  the 
ftcbolatjitieH  brforiLi  the  hcginning  of  ihe  13lh  ef»utury.  It  is  true  that  towardH  tho 
middle  of  the  12th  century  GijNpi.'iALVi  and  others  liad  trau*?.bit(xl  cwrlain  wiitingn, 
but  tliey  aitrat'lHl  nui  attention  from  Boniinalist.^  or  re!ih*»ts.  In  the  Mth  century 
the  dispute  had  idrcu^dy  developed  ail  its  Joiiding  chamclerid. 
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instxiiiiieiits ;  they  collected  facts ;  they  kept  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  But  their  labours  were  frustrated  by  their  Method ;  and 
the  only  advantages  the  world  received  from  them,  were  the 
preservation  of  what  Grecian  thought  had  achieved ;  and 
the  scepticism  which  they  impressed  on  European  thought. 

All  the  patronage  of  Emirs  and  Caliphs,  all  the  efforts  of 
philosophers,  passed  away  without  founding  any  large  basis 
on  which  succeeding  generations  could  build.  In  astronomy, 
in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  the  Arabs  made  some  subordinate 
improvements,  largely  enriching  the  store  of  observed  facts, 
but  they  discovered  no  laws,  they  originated  none  of  the 
germinal  conceptions  which  act  as  impulses  and  regulators  to 
research.  The  successors  of  the  great  Hipparchus  had  fatally 
neglected  Observation ;  and  the  science  he  created  languished 
in  consequence.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Delambre,*  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  Observation;  and  their  failure  is 
one  among  the  many  notable  examples  of  the  impotence  of 
Observation,  when  undirected  by  a  true  Method,  which  should 
teach  what  is  to  be  observed,  and  how  to  observe  it.  They 
had  adopted  the  Mathematics  of  the  Alexandrians ;  but  un- 
happily they  had  also  adopted  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Astrology  of  the  Chaldeans.  Hence  it  was 
to  such  problems  as  the  influences  of  the  stars  on  the  destinies 
of  men,  that  they  applied  the  glorious  instrument  of  Trigo- 
nometry which  had  rendered  Astronomy  possible  as  a  science. 
Moreover  their  superstitious  reverence  for  Greek  theories 
made  progress  impossible. 

This  did  not  thwart  their  influence  on  Europe.  There 
are  writers  who  question  that  influence,  and  who  affirm 
that  the  Revival  of  Learning  would  have  brought  the  Greek 
thinkers  into  the  course  of  European  evolution  disengaged 
from  the  Arabian  misapprehensions.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 

*  Dklambbe  :  Astronomie  du  moycn  &ge,  xxxix.  '  lis  etaicnt  dorcnus  possos- 
setirs  de  tous  les  ^rits  dcs  Greos,  il  6tait  asscz  naturel  qu'ils  voulussent  recon- 
Daitre  par  eux-m^mes  Texactitude  de  ccs  Uiblfs  qui  deraient  servir  a  tous  leurs 
calcaU  astroDomiqacs  et  astrologiques.' 
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twtJfth  century  was  fast  relapsing  under  a  despotism  wliicli 
woiilJ  have  prevented  tlae  influence  of  Greek  tbonght  from 
taking  eftect,  unless  Bonio  other  concurrent  causes  had  been 
at  work.  It  is  quite  trne  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
never  wholly  lost,  even  during  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  is  true  that  a  tradition  of  ancient  glory  survived,  though 
the  light  itself  was  nearly  extinct.  But  we  must  guard 
against  exaggeration  on  this  subject.  It  m  misleading  to 
assert,  without  quaJification,  that  culture  was  never  entirely 
lost,  because  a  few  monasteries  preserved  a  few  works  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  which  no  one  read.  M»  Jonrdain 
says  that  throughout  the  Middle  Agea  Seneca*s  Natural 
Questions^  Lucretius,*  the  philosophic  works  of  Cicero^ 
Apuleius,  CassiodornSj  and  Booth  ins  were  read.  What  then? 
Do  these  represent  ancient  culture  ?  and  were  even  theso 
works  appreciated?  t  The  slight  tincture  of  ancient  learning 
which  was  preserved,  had  no  chance  against  the  massive 
ignorance  of  the  clergy. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle,  the  discussions  as  to  whether 
his  wiitings  were,  or  were  not,  made  known  to  Europe  through 
the  Arabs  may  be  considered  finally  settled  by  M.  Jounlain, 
As  a  logician  he  was  known  ;  but  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centurj%  when  his  metaphysical  and  scientific 
works  had  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  did  he  become  prin- 
cep8  jthilomphoritvi^  and  estimated  more  than  as  a  logician. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  Aristotle,  there  was  an  agitating 
scepticism  stimulated  by  the  works  of  the  Arabs^  indirectly 
tlirough  their  instigations  to  positive  research,  directly  through 
the  suggestion  that  all  religions  have  a  similar  basis :  so  far 
from  one  alone  possessing  a  divine  origin,  every  other  being 

*  I  question  wlicther  LucttKTiua  was  much  read  before  the  Henftissancc :  his 
opinions  must  hacve  hetm  tof>  oflTinsiTe^  I  cannot  find  anj  eTidente  of  his  having 
hiim  TOiKd.  lu  AirviNs  poem  (quoted  by  Hickrkn,  Gtsch.  d.  clas^,  Liff.  i.  13'2-Ii), 
wlic-ro  the  authors  thca  tioiknl  are  uanitd,  Luiretius  does  not  appocir.  In  the 
Hobbiti  Catali  gue  hia  name  oi'ciirs  among  the  clasBic  writers:  but  ibis  ii*  the  only 
trftco  I  have  hern  able  to  fijid. 

t  Compare  EtciiMotiK :  Allgcmrine  Geschkkte  der  CuUur,  11,  h\,  58;  also  the 
Umimrfi  Uttcruire  d^  lit  France,  Vt.  (i.  WitiHToN :  Hist,  of  English  Pottr^,  I. 
Diss.  2.    niiiusAT  :  Si.  Anochi  tr  de  CttnlorUn/^  p.  90, 
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the  prodact  of  error  and  imposture,  all  are  bat  the  efforts  of 
tlie  human  mind  to  solve  the  great  mystery ;  and  if  one  sola- 
tion  be  more  acceptable  than  another,  it  mast  reconcile  its 
pretensions  with  human  Season.  This  idea,  hazily  present 
to  the  minds  of  several  thinkers  in  earlier  days,  has  of  late 
years  been  rapidly  growing  into  clearness  and  the  authority  of 
clearness.  It  could  not  hare  emerged  unless  there  had  been 
intimate  or  protracted  communion  between  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mohammedans.  So  long  as  nations  were  kept  apart  they 
naturally  regarded  each  other's  religion  as  a  mass  of  absurd 
superstitions ;  no  sooner  was  there  an  intellectual  fusion  than 
the  agreement  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  the  similarity  in 
pretensions,  became  obvious  to  many  sagacious  intellects.  It 
was  in  vain  that  orthodox  Christians  undertook  to  refute 
Judaism  and  Islamism :  their  very  refutations  were  promul- 
gations of  the  ideas  attacked ;  they  displaced  the  vain  no- 
tions which  had  been  held  in  horror  or  contempt,  by  definite 
notions  which  were  not  always  seen  to  be  so  erroneous  as  the 
refuter  affirmed.  This  is  indeed  the  strategical  mistake  of 
all  polemical  Theology.  Silence  is  the  strongest  fortress. 
When  Theology^  attempts  an  answer,  it  appeals  to  Reason,  and 
that  appeal  is  often  fatal  to  Faith.  Theology  is  not  founded 
upon  Reason,  and  should  seek  no  support  in  demonstration. 
There  had  been  scepticism  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  no  real  incredulity ;  this  doctrine,  and  that  doctrine,  had 
been  disputed,  rejected;  but  the  foundation  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  never  been  touched.  It  was  the  foundation 
wliich  was  reached  when  the  idea  was  reached  that  all 
religions  have  a  common  ground.  This  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  may  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence.  The  con- 
ception of  Mahomet  as  a  prophet  and  founder  of  a  mono- 
tbeistic  creed,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  three 
religions  founded  on  analogous  principles,  and  all  three 
mingled  with  fables.  It  was  this  which  originated  the  myth 
of  the  work  De  iribus  Impostorihus.* 

*  Rkxan:  Averro€ii,  p.  224.     *  Cest  ici  I'idee  incr^dule  par  oxcell<*nce  ;  comme 
tontes  les  idees  nouveUcs,  elie  corrfspondit  a  un  agnindisscmont  de  la  coonais- 
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Tlie  iDtroduction  of  Arabian  writings  divides  the  history  of 
the  MidtJle  Ages  into  two  markedly  distinct  epochs.  In  the 
first  epoch  Philosophy  was  not  only  servile  to  the  Church,  it 
was  without  materials,  and  without  a  Methcd.  It  lived  upon 
the  scanty  remains  of  ancient  learning,  such  as  were  contained 
in  tfie  compilations  of  Martianus  Capella,  Bede,  and  Isidore 
of  Seville.  In  the  second  epoch  a  vast  accession  of  material, 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  the  Alexandrians  commented 
by  the  Arabians,  prepared  the  way  for  the  positive  Method. 

Before  glancing  at  this  second  epoch,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
open  Isidore  of  Seville's  Encyclopaedia,  the  Eti^nwlogiarum 
libri  XX,  as  an  index  of  the  culture  of  ages  when  abridgments 
replaced  research,  and  when  the  explanation  of  terms  was  held 
to  be  knowledge.  For  several  centm-ies  this  wa.s  the  text-book  ; 
and  the  reader,  on  Icaniiog  the  nature  of  Ms  contents,  will 
doubtless  share  the  surprise  I  felt  on  first  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it,  in  my  eagerness  to  gain  some  definite  idea 
of  the  culture  of  those  times* 

The  first  boot  is  on  Grammar.  In  thirty-nine  chapters 
Isidore  skims  over  this  great  topic,  which  in  those  days  had 
supreme  importance,  and  not  a  single  observation  of  the 
slightest  value  escapes  him.  He  is  content  to  give  a  verbal 
explanation  of  grammatical  terms  without  one  philosojjhical 
rule.  Four  chaptei's  on  Fable  and  History  succeed*  As  sam- 
ples of  his  treatment  of  these  subjects,  I  quote  two  of  these 
chapters  below.*  No  amount  of  description  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  work. 


Kinco  de  runiTers.  .  ,  .  Quel  ^timnlGment  pour  los  eon  sciences,  le  joitr  oi  Ton 
B*aporKjDit  qu'en  dilwrB  de  la  roUgion  quoFon  pmfess^,  il  &n  est  d'autPeM  qui  nei*ont 
pas  iiititrt'mynt  dunnet^s  d*"  raisoti  !*  Among  litorary  curio«iti<»s  this  (iiiiJigiuary) 
work  Ik  triitus  Impostorihui  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  insf nidive.  Rs  liiithor- 
Bjip  hofl  beMi  confildemly  aai^jgricd  to  vjirious  writcri*,  iDcltiding  the  BoeptiDil 
(^niprtjr  Frederick  II,  Its  abrjmliutble  do<?triiit^M  hnvt*  elicited  i4oqueut  reRUdlions 
mid  indignant  pmtosta.  And  luw  the  proof  is  uverwhelmiug  that  tbera  never  was 
ti\\v\\  u  wcjrk  at  n\h 

*  Cap.  Jtli.  De  Hktoria.  Historia  e»t  uarrutio  r*M  gct!it;t\  per  quam  ca»  quae  in 
priiterito  facta  »uutj  digtioitcuntur.  Diclu  itutem  gn^tt^e  hii«lurirt  kwh  tt^u  Uropiir, 
id  tHiK  a  t'ide/'€  vrl  e^t/nttscerc,  Apud  vi'ttrcii  cuim  ntmo  conjrcribubul  historiam 
ni«i  \b  4111  iuterfuitfiCT,  et  l^■^qurL'euD5cribendft  essonl,  vidjs^et.  Meliusenini  oculia 
qiiii:  Muiit  di>pri]itfudii]m»  qxium  ^ua*  auditioue  collcgimuB.    Qua'  cnim  vidcnULr 
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The  second  book,  consisting  of  thirty-one  brief  chapters, 
treats  of  Bhetoric  and  Dialectics  in  the  same  meagre  style. 
The  third  book,  of  seventy-one  chapters,  expounds  the  foar 
mathematical  sciences  then  studied.  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Music,  and  Astronomy.  They  will  be  opened  with  some 
eagerness  by  the  student  anxious  to  learn  what  was  known 
and  thought  on  these  subjects ;  but  a  few  pages  will  allay 
that  eagerness.  True  to  the  principle  of  giving  verbal 
explanations  of  the  various  terms  current  in  these  sciences, 
the  worthy  Bishop  never  deviates  into  philosophy,  except  in 
such  passages  as  that  on  the  power  of  music,^  or  the  brief 
yet  interesting  remarks  on  Astrology  as  superstitious.t  How 
completely  the  magnificent  labours  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  how  utterly  their 
results  and  methods  had  passed  away,  may  be  estimated  on 
finding  Isidore,  in  his  chapter  on  the  size  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  unable  to  give  more  precise  information  than  that 
the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  moon  less  than  the 
sun. 

The  fourth  book  is  on  Medicine,  and  consists  of  thirteen 
chapters  of  etymology.  The  fifth  book,  strangely  enough, 
combines  Legislation  and  Chronology !  The  sixth  treats  of 
Scripture    canons,   of    Libraries,   of   Books,    Bookbinding, 

cine  mencUcio  profeninttir.  Haec.disciplina  ad  grdmmaticim  pertinet:  quia  quiJ- 
qaid  dignam  memoria  est,  Uteris  mandatur.  Historic  autem  ideo  monumenta 
dicuntar,  quod  memoriam  tribaunt  rerum  gestarum.  Series  autem  dicta  per  trtins- 
lationem  a  sertis  florum,  iDvicem  comprehensorum. 

Cap.  xliii.  De  utilUate  Historic.  Historine  gentium  non  impediunt  Iegente« 
in  iis,  qu»  utilia  dixerunt.  Multi  enim  sapientcs  prseterita  hominum  gcsta  ad 
institutionem  praesentium  historiis  indiderunt  iSiquidem  et  per  historiam  summa 
retro  temporum  annonimque  supputatio  comprobcnditur :  et  <;a  per  consulura  re- 
gumqae  successum  multa  necessarla  perscnitantur. — Opera^  ed.  Arkvali,  Rome, 
1795,  7  vols.  4to.,  iii.  73. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  133. 

t  Cap.  xxvii.  De  differentia  Astronamia  et  Aatrologia.  Inter  astronomiam  autoni 
et  astrologiam  aliquid  differt.  Nam  astronomia  conversionem  coeli,  ortus,  abitus, 
xnotusque  siderum  coutinet,  vel  qua  ex  causa  ita  vocentur.  Astro^ogia  vero  pariim 
naturalis  partim  superstitiosa  est.  Naturalise  dum  exequitar  solis  et  lunae  cursus, 
vel  stellarum  certasque  temporum  stationes.  Superstitiosa  vero  est  ilia  quam 
mathematici  sequnntur  qui  in  stellis  augurantnr,  qjiqne  etiam  duodocim  signa  per 
singula  animse  vel  corporis  membra  disponunt,  sidonimquc  cursu  nativitales 
hominum  ot  mores  prse-licere  conantur. — P.  1 44. 
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Writing  materials,  and  tlie  determination  of  Easter.  The 
sorenth  of  God^  Angels,  Prophets,  and  Monks.  The  eighth 
of  the  Jews  and  their  sects — among  which  there  is  a  piiiuaiit 
mention  of  the  heretics  named  Hemerohaplkit^^  who  earned 
the  notion  of  cleanliness  being  akin  to  godliness  to  the 
ahsnrd  length  of  wasliing  their  clothes  and  bodies  daily !  * 
The  list  of  Christian  heretics,  which  sneceeds,  is  interesting 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  ennmeration,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  meagre  than  the  indication  of  their  opinions. 

The  ninth  book  treats  of  Languages,  the  Names  of 
nations^  and  of  Cinl  and  Military  Titles,  The  tenth  is  an 
alphabetical  array  of  etymologies,  absurd  enongh.  The 
eleventh  treats  of  Man  and  Portents  in  foiir  brief  chapters, 
wlierein  we  are  told  that  Homo  is  the  name  given  to  man 

*  quia  ex  humo  factiis  est;'   and  his  body  is  called  corpus 

*  quod  cormptum  perit/  Then  follows  an  explanation  of 
anatomical  terms.  The  twelfth  book  is  on  Animals,  without 
one  ray  of  light.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  treat  of 
Geography  and  Meteorology ;  the  fifteenth  of  the  origin  of 
Kingdoms,  of  Public  Edifices,  and  of  Roads ;  the  sixteenth 
of  Mineralogy,  Weights  and  Measures ;  the  seventeenth  of 
Agriculture ;  the  eighteenth  of  War  and  Sports ;  the  nine- 
teenth of  Ships,  Architecture,  and  Clothes;  and  the  final 
book  of  Food,  Domestic  Utensils,  Carriages,  and  Agri- 
culturiil  Implements. 

Anyone  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the  Philosophy 
of  these  days,  has  only  to  combine  with  it  such  Science  as 
this  encyclopaedia  furnishes,  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
culture  which  the  Arabian  influences  came  t^  vivity, 

*  *  ffenierobaptisiifj  eo  quod  quotidie  T^stimentu  sua  tt  corpeni  lavent/  ojk  «V. 


A 
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CHAPTER  HL 

THE  BI8E  OF  POSITIVE  SCIENCE. 

§  1.    Thb  Thikteenth  Centuet. 

11HE  thirteenth  centnr j  opens  a  new  era ;  there,  and  not 
-  in  the  sixteenth,  we  mast  recognise  the  origin,  as  far 
as  any  origin  can  be  definitely  assigned,  of  the  modern  era. 
Scholasticism  was  far  from  dead ;  indeed  the  most  illostrious 
scholastics,  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and 
Occam,  have  still  to  be  summoned  before  us ;  but  Scholasti- 
cism had  propounded  all  its  problems,  all  its  methods,  and 
all  its  solutions.  The  renowned  doctors  who  succeeded 
could  only  manipulate  the  old  forms.  Meanwhile  the  most 
redoubtable  enemy  of  Scholasticism,  which  was  finally  to 
drive  it  into  utter  and  helpless  rout,  had  appeared  on  the 
field. 

Two  social  influences  of  incalculable  importance  now  first 
appear :  these  are  what  Auguste  Comte  calls  the  Industrial 
and  the  Scientific  elements.  Society,  on  the  Feudal  system, 
was  governed  by  two  great  powers,  the  military  or  temporal, 
and  the  clerical  or  spiritual.  By  the  sixteenth  century  each 
had  apparently  established  itself  for  perpetual  dominion; 
yet  a  retrospective  glance  detects  even  there  the  seeds  of 
inevitable  dissolution;  those  seeds  are  the  industrial  and 
scientific  tendencies.  Society  advanced,  the  military  func- 
tion gradually  declined  in  importance;  and  the  industrial 
function,  as  gradually,  increased.  The  importance  of  the 
clerical  function  also  declined  as  the  widening  thoughts  of 
men  slowly  changed  the  general  conception  of  the  world, 
and   as   the   incompetence   of   theological    notions   became 
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daily  more  conspicuously  contrasted  with  the  certainties  of 
Science.  Society  ceased  to  be  based  mainly  on  war.  Peace 
permitted  industrial  development,  and  industry  urgently 
demanded  peace.  The  army  then  became  the  servant  of 
society,  and  even  as  a  servant  its  importance  has  slowly,  but 
inevitably,  declined.  In  like  manner  the  Chnrchj  which 
formerly  represented  the  spiritual  power,  which  had  regu- 
lated the  beliefsj  and  with  beliefs  the  actions  of  Bociety,  lost 
its  supremacy  and  gradually  lost  its  hold  on  the  convictions, 
as  one  by  one  the  various  domains  of  thought  were  invaded 
by  positive  knowledge.  Its  pOFition  has  now  dwindled  down 
to  that  of  a  fi-iendly  monitor,  and  even  as  such  is  only  main- 
tained by  a  constant  struggle.  Its  very  adherents  only  look 
to  it  for  a  solemn  sanction,  never  for  scientific  gnidance. 
It  once  claimed  to  decide  all  questions;  none  are  put  to 
it  now,  except  such  as  have  reference  to  another  world. 
The  affairs  of  this  world  have  long  passed  out  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  sis  centuries  of  evolution,  an 
eTolution  unsuspected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  nor  yet 
generally  appreciat-ed  in  our  owu.  It  has  moved  through 
fierce  struggles.  Both  the  military  and  clerical  powers 
have  declined  as  the  industrial  and  scientific  powers  have 
advanced.  The  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  management  of  temporal 
affairs  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Force  into  the  hands  of 
Law;  and  the  management  of  spiritual  affairs  has  passed 
from  the  dominion  of  Faith  to  the  dominion  of  Eeason.  A 
radical  change  has  been  effected  in  our  general  conception 
of  the  world ;  the  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  has  given 
place  to  an  ever-widening  belief  in  natural  agencies.  In 
other  words,  the  theological  point  of  view  has  been  dis- 
carded in  all  questions  not  immediately  affecting  Religion. 
Instead  of  conceiving  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  Vo- 
litions, in  their  very  essence  variahle^  we  have  learned  to 
conceive  it  as  under  the  dominion  of  Laws,  in  their  nature 
invariable^  and  invariable  because  they  are  the  modes  of 
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action  of  immanent  powers,  the  relations  of  natural  pro- 
perties of  things.  This  mighty  change  was  slowly  effected. 
Centuries  of  observation  and  meditation  were  necessary 
before  the  yarioos  and  seemingly  variable  phenomena  of  the 
external  order  were  suspected  to  arise  from  simple  and  in- 
variable agencies  ;  powers  of  the  world  and  in  it,  not  powers 
existing  apart  from  the  world  in  alienated  majesty  and 
snUime  independence. 

Such  a  change  is  indeed  radical.  It  is  opposed  to  all 
jNimitive  conceptions,  and  is  still  resisted  by  the  imperfectly 
coltivated  mind.  It  is  the  conquest  of  scientific  research, 
which  first  disturbed  the  primitive  conception  by  proving 
that  this  Earth  was  very  far  from  being  the  greatest  object 
in  the  universe,  to  which  all  other  objects  were  subordinate. 
Astronomy,  with  its  rigorous  methods,  assigned  the  Earth 
its  place  among  celestial  bodies.*  Afterwards  Biology  gave 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  complementary  demonstration 
by  proving  that  Man  was  not  the  lord  of  creation,  but 
simply  the  apex  of  the  animal  series.  Instead  of  the 
universe  being  subordinated  to  him,  it  was  proved  to  be  a 
vast  system  of  magnificent  Life,  of  which  he  only  formed  a 
modest  item.  These  ideas  having  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of  Society 
itself  being  not  less  rigorously  determined  in  its  evolution 
by  laws ;  so  that  just  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual  there 
are  the  successive  Ages,  in  the  life  of  Humanity  there  are 
successive  Epochs,  each  age  and  each  epoch  being  the 
product  of  that  which  went  before  it. 

The  results  of  this  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  whole  compass  of  phenomena,  from  the 
transit  of  a  star  to  the  creed  of  a  nation,  from  the  evolution 
of  an  organic  cell  to  the  evolution  of  Science,  are  all  brought 

•  The  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Earth  was  small  in  comparison  with  other 
celestial  bodies  irresistibly  suggested  the  idea  of  those  bodies  being  also  in- 
habited. Men  struggled  against  this  inference,  and  they  struggle  against  it  still. 
Aquinas  asserted  that  there  could  only  be  one  inhabited  world  ;  and  his  grounds 
were  these:  if  a  second  were  admitted  there  would  be  no  reason  for  denying  a 
third,  and  bo  on  to  infinity,  *  which  would  be  contrary  to  truth  and  revelation.' 


.  -  i.*^ 
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under  Law — may  be  suuimed  up  under  two  heads,  tbeo- 
retical  and  practical.  The  tlieoretieal  result  is  the  limita- 
tion of  our  speculative  activity  to  the  problems  that  are 
verifiable — a  limitation  which  is  an  intensification  of  power 
by  its  economy  of  effort  and  definiteness  of  aim*  The 
practical  result  is  that  we,  having  once  detected  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  immanent  powers,  can  often  foresee 
what  will  occur  under  given  conditions,  and  thus  either  we 
can  modify  them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  our  needs,  or  we 
can  resit^n  oursflves  to  them  where  they  are  seen  to  be 
inevitable. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  great  social  and 
intellectual  influences  began  the  work  of  dissolution  aud 
reconstruction.  I  cannot  pause  here  to  enumerate  the 
varied  claims  of  this  epochs  the  importance  of  its  pohtical, 
religious,  and  social  struggles,  the  splendour  of  its  Archi- 
tecture, the  rapid  development  of  its  Commerce ;  my  business 
is  with  its  Philosophy,  and  especially  with  the  new  directions 
impressed  upon  the  movement  of  Philosophy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  and  Arabian  science.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  Scholasticism  had  passed  into  Mysticism^ 
urged  by  a  w^eary  sense  of  its  ia^potence,  Reason  was  in 
danger  of  once  more  becoming  the  obedient  servant  of 
Faith,  We  have  now  to  see  the  twofold  demand  for  Au- 
thority and  Liberty,  responded  to  by  the  installation  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  widening  reach  of  physical  research.  These 
may  be  best  considered  in  two  eminent  types,  Albertas 
Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon :  the  former  is  the  most  eon- 
spicuous  figure  of  the  century,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  principle  of  Authority;  the  latter  is  so 
distinguishably  the  prophet  of  modem  Inquiry,  that  only  in 
modern  times  has  his  true  position  been  understood, 

§  II.    Albeetus  Magnus, 

The  *ape  of  Aristotle,'  as  he  was  not  unreasonably  named, 
endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  theological  conception  of  the 


world,  by  bringing  all  classes  of  phenomena  within  an  ency- 
clopsedic  system  in  haiTnony  with  that  conception,  I  have 
only  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  his  works.  More 
thaji  once,  indeed,  I  have  opened  the  ponderous  folios  with 
the  determination  to  master  at  least  some  portion  of  their 
contents;  but  I  shut  them  again  with  an  alacrity  of  im- 
patience  which  will  be  best  comprehended  by  anyone  who 
makes  a  similar  attempt.  In  the  analyses  given  by  Jonrdain^ 
Hanr^n,  and  Bousselot^  may  be  read  as  much  as  most 
students  will  desire. 

Albert,  count  of  BoUstadt,  w^as  bom  at  Lavingen,  in  Swabia, 
in  tJie  year  1193.  After  studying  dialectics  at  Paris,  mathe- 
matics and  medicine  at  Padua,  and  metaphysics  in  many  places, 
he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  became  renowned  as  preacher 
and  teacher.  This  indeed  was  his  true  vocation ;  and  after 
ta&ting  many  and  high  honours,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
I0tximed  to  his  professorial  chair  at  Cologne,  and  died  there, 
aged  eighty-seven,  leaving  behind  him  an  immense  reputa- 
tion, and  works  which  in  Jammy's  edition  amount  to  twenty- 
one  thick  folios.  Legend  has  hovered  round  his  name. 
^  Vincent  de  Beauvais  called  him  a  magician,  and  the  people 
believed  in  his  magic,  in  quite  another  sense.  Alchemy  was 
JUl  lavonrite  study ;  and  although  all  seientiOc  inquiry  had 
a  aospieioas  relationship  with  the  darker  powers,  alchemy 
was  supposed  to  be,  par  esc^ellenc^^  the  instrument  of  magic, 
Albertus  Magnus  added  nothing  of  his  own  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Philosophy,  but  he  powerfully  affected  the  thought 
of  his  day  by  the  encyclopsedic  character  of  his  labours. 
He  reproduced  every  one  of  Aristotle's  treatises  with  com- 
mentary, and  with  such  additions  as  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs  supplied.  That  he  frequently  misunderstood  Aris- 
totle may  have  been  due  as  much  t^  the  corrupt  Arabian 

^  Thte  wotk  of  M.  Pi>uci[KT«  HUtotre  dtt  8eicncf«  naturdks  am  m4tjfm  ige  ;  on 
MeH  k  Gramd  e(  nm  tCpoque,  PiiriB,  1853,  \b  a  poor  com pUfttioo  from  B€<!ond-hAiitl 
source*.  I  do  Dot  know  whnt  is  tbe  riktue  of  M.  D'AssailiYh  work,  Atbcri  ie  Graml ; 
tmtmm  mtamde  demni  U  nouwtm,  P&ri«i  1S70;  bui  the  books  on  this  sabJ<Mrt  ar«9 
i^  Um  tlytt  tilt  rriider  mftj  be  glad  to  know  the  existence  of  this  o&<^. 
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sources  on  which  he  relied^*  as  to  the  theological  bias  with 
which  he  necessarily  studied  them.  It  is  certain  that  both 
by  nature  and  education  he  waa  indisposed  to  innovate, 
especially  in  questions  ivliich  had  a  theological  bearing- 
*  Whenever  divine  things  are  touched  on/  he  says,  *  faith 
must  predominate  over  reason ^  authority  over  argument ; ' 
and  accordin^Tfly  the  decisions  of  Aristotle,  authoritative  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  Philosophy ,  have  nevertheless  to  give 
way  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  whenever  there  seems  to 
be  a  discrepancy :  as  to  either  of  thera  giving  way  to  the 
truth  of  things,  the  alternative  is  never  thought  of. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  reverence  for  Authority, 
the  fax^t  that  he  was  tlie  first  doctor  in  the  Middle  Ages 
who  publicly  commented  on  the  various  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle sufficiently  accounts  for  the  eminence  of  his  reputation. 
By  spreading  the  knowledge  of  what  Aristotle  and  the 
Arabians  taught  he  enlarged  the  horizon  of  Philosophy,  and 
stimulated  men's  minds  to  research  in  other  directions  than 
those  in  which  Scholasticism  hitherto  had  confined  them. 
Physics,  Alchemy,  Natural  History,  Ethics,  were  indeed  but 
imperfectly  treated:  it  was  a  great  thing  for  these  subjects 
to  be  treated  at  all.  Moreover  Scepticism  was  aided  in 
another  way,  unconsciously  indeed,  yet  all  the  more  effec- 
tively ; — I  allude  to  the  plan  Albertus  uniformly  pursues, 
and  which  was  followed  by  all  his  successors,  of  stating  the 
objections  which  can  be  raised  against  every  thesis,  and 
answering  them  serially.  It  is  true  that  his  mode  of 
answering  them  is  very  little  more  than  an  interrogation  of 
the  authorities ;  but  the  mere  habit  of  debate  was  certain  to 
develop  Scepticism. 

The  full  development  of  his  efforts  is  seen  in  Aquinas,  the 
greatest  of  the  scholastics.  But  I  cannot  pause  here  to 
sketch  the  poiirait  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  (bom  1227,  died 
1274).t     Referring  the  student  to  the  special  historians  of 

*  Sm  th\s  olrouroBtAntitilly  csUblitjIiod  bj  Joubsmn  :  Eeeherche$  tur  les  tradtiC' 
iions  laiivca  tfArlsiote* 
f  Ab  tho  writitigti  of  Aquinas  &rts  neither  very  accejiiiblfl  nor  vary  inYiiiQ^^  the 
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tiiis  epocli,  I  most  hasten  on  to  the  thinker  who  represents 
tbe  critical  juid  insorgent  movement.* 

§  in.    BooEs  Bacon. 

There  is  no  writer  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  so 
bteresting,  to  those  who  are  tracing  the  evolution  of  thought, 
aa  Boger  Bacon ;  but  my  present  limits  do  not  permit  of  an 
exbaostiTe  treatment  of  his  labours,  and  as  I  propose  to  devote 
a  special  cluster  to  him  in  a  future  History  of  Science,  I 
must  be  content  here  with  a  very  rapid  indication  of  the  part 
be  played,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  sources  named 
below.f 

Boger  Bacon  is  an  energetic  representative  of  the  insurgent 
minds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  he  had  in  common  with 
the  insurgent  minds  of  most  ages  a  noble  vision  of  a  coming 
future,  and  an  extravagant  confidence  in  the  realisation  of  his 
hc^^es.  An  impatient  scorn  of  contemporaries,  and  a  fen-ent 
sympathy  with  all  innovators,  animate  almost  every  page  of 
his  works ;  while  his  boastful  confidence  in  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  mighty  results  that  would  be  achieved  could 
he  once  be  allowed  his  own  way,  give  a  certain  pathetic  in- 
terest to  his  frustrated  efibrts-  We  leam  from  Lis  casual 
indications  that  there  was  a  group  of  iudepeudeut  thinkers, 
standing  apart  from  the  slothful  ignorance  of  the  many,  and 
from  the  sterile  acti\dty  of  the  scholastics,  advocating  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  wider  reach  of  inquiry,  cultivating 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  dreaming  of  great  revolutions,  and 

etadent  who  Iias  nerer  seen  them,  or  who,  haring  seen  them,  ha«  felt  his  cour.i;:o 
fthriok  from  grappling  with  them,  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  several  importiint  litilo 
treatises  hare  been  tranblated  by  Professor  Rossi,  and  are  thus  made  reaiUly  acces- 
sible in  his  Tolnme  Opit^oli  FUonoJici,  Florence,  1864. 

♦  An  interesting  discui^siun  of  the  question  whether  Aquinas  did  or  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  'sensible  species  '  or  *  i<leas  *  as  something  intermediate  betwe<n 
the  objects  and  the  mind,  will  be  found  in  lioussKLOT:  fltudes  sur  la  Phil,  au 
ii\oyenage^  II.  250,  and  Uaukkac  :  Le  la  Ph*l.  tcolaffiquey  II.  177. 

t  Exile  Chables  :  Rugtr  Bacon^  sa  vi",  sejt  onrrofftji,  na  d'K-trinfA^  (faprh  des 
textes  inedits.  Paris,  1861.— Rooeki  Baconis:  Opera  Inedita,  edited  by  J.  S. 
Bbeweb.  Published  under  dinction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London,  1859. 
Theae,  with  the  Optu  Mt^'us,  edited  by  Jebb,  furnish  ample  material. 
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Msailing  the  blind  servility  to  texts  and  sentences.  These 
were  E*3ger  Bacon's  teachers  and  friends.  Towering  above 
them  nil  ia  Eobort  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  mathema- 
tician who  despaired  uf  Aristorte,  and  strove  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  the  obscuritj  of  translations  kept  hidden,  who 
opposed  the  monks,  opposed  the  pojje,  and  impressed  his 
image  on  the  popular  mind,  mingled  with  admiration  and 
superstitious  terror.  A  precursor  of  Bacon,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  sorcerer ;  a  precursor  of  Wiclif,  he  had  called 
the  pope  Antichrist,* 

Bacon  earlj  chose  his  career.  While  he  regarded  all  the 
scholastics  as  biLrbariana  in  comparison  with  Aristotle  and 
the  Arabs,  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  even  Aristotle  as 
infallible.  Experience  was  a  surer  guide;  a  little  grammar 
and  mathematics  were  preferable  to  all  the  metapbysie  of  the 
schools.  He  learned  Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic — 
studied  mathematics,  alchemy,  optics,  and  agi-iculture.  He 
tells  us  that  he  had  spent  2,000  livres  in  conducting  experi* 
mcnts.  People  marvelled  that  he  could  survive  his  excessive 
labours.  Unhappily,  the  finiits  of  forty  years  of  study,  fruits 
ivbicli  in  his  estimation  would  feed  the  hungry  world,  it  was 
his  bitter  lot  to  see  himself  forbidden  to  give  out.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  had  joined  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks.  His 
superiors,  either  jealous,  or  alarmed  at  the  tendencies  they  dis- 
covered, forbade  his  writing.  If  he  ventured  to  instruct  some 
curious  brother,  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  was  his 
punisliment,  and  his  book  was  destroyed.  He  was  treated  like 
a  disobedient  schoolboy,  or  else  like  a  suspected  heretic.  Books 
were  refused  him.  If  he  attempted  to  teach  his  pupils  how 
to  calculate  and  to  observe  the  stars,  the  influence  of  Satan 
was  inferred-t     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  laen 

♦  Ctuhlks  :    Op.  cit.  p.  7. 

t  M*  CiiAUiJis  quolen  an  old  occlrsiasticjil  historiHn,  who  sht9  that  *  Frijif 
BuiigJi)'  wjm  profoundly  verw»i!  iu  in  ?i  I  hematics,  oitber  through  the  in^pimtion  of 
SatHiit  *ir  (he  k'stcliins  of  ltag<'r  Bncoa/  L«'t  tne  add  the  coiintpr-stattTnpnt  of 
RoGKK  Bacon,  tluit  the  ncgkii't  of  miithcintities  is  tht  work  of  Sut.in :  *  Et  hoc  din- 
bolus  procumvit  quiiteiiu»nuliw*i«ijjieuiiie  humiMin*  jguomreiitur.'  0pH4  Ih'tium^ 
c.  XX,  p.  66. 
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reputed  wise  and  undeniably  pious  have  regarded  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  as  indirectly  aiding  the  designs  of  Satan, 
simply  becanae  such  knowledge  was  not  to  be  gained  from 
the  sources  they  wei'e  accustomed  to  regard  as  exclusively 
iaered.  This  will  prepare  us  to  understand  how  Pope 
Clement  IV,,  desiring  Bacon  to  send  his  work,  nevertheless 
while  authorising  him  to  disobey  his  superior  (tibi  per 
Apostolica  scripta  prgecipiendo  mandamus,  qnateous,  non 
obstante  prsecepto  Preelati  eujuscunque  contrario,  yel  tui 
Ordinis  constitutione  quacunque)  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  secretly  and  hastily  (et  hoc  qnanto 
secretius  poteris  facias  et  indilate).  The  pope  had  scientific 
yearnings,  and  was  very  curious  to  know  what  Bacon  had  to 
impart ;  but  he  knew  the  tamper  of  the  age,  and  he  knew  the 
power  of  the  Franciscans.* 

The  work  Clement  desired  to  have  sent  him  was  not  yet 
written,  as  he  supposed ;  but  the  expression  of  his  desire  was 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  Bacon,  who  replied,  *I  feel  myself 
elevated  above  my  ordinary  strength  ;  I  conceive  a  new  fervour 
of  spirit.  I  ought  to  be  most  grateful  since  your  Beatitude 
has  importuned  me  for  that  which  I  have  most  ardently 
desired  to  communicate^  for  that  which  I  have  laboured  with 
immeDse  toil,  and  brought  into  light  after  man ii old  expenses*' 
The  task  was  rendered  heavier  by  reason  of  his  poverty* 
*  To  place  before  Clement  IV.  a  just  account  of  researches 
carefully  and  continuously  prosecuted  for  forty  years,*  says 
Mr.  Brewer,  *  required  the  free  use  of  accomplished  scribes, 
for  whose  sen^ices  he  could  not  look  to  his  own  Order,  A 
laborious  work  on  science  and  languages  in  the  thirteen tli 
eentury   demanded    a    knot    of   accomplished   transcribers 


*  M^Obuiam:  Dnffte  tt  Ja  Ph'dos,  eathaUque  ou  l^mr  Steele,  LonTain,  1S47*P'26, 
llM  •  riapilnrly  miqiWccl  i«neer  at  the  Hvforraers  :  '  Plus  t4)rd,  H  k  I'l^poque  do  la 
JUfome,  #90  iiiAQUs<7rif  s  furcnt  briiles  cIao^  rinceodi*^  d'un  courent  de  nm  orilr*', 
par  4i»«  bomnii*»  qu:  prvtcoduient  nillumer  U  flrtmbeMt  d<«  la  mi  yon  6teint  pitr  les 
mmaes  du  mcjy^n  Age/  Without  uxeiuiing  the  violence  of  tb*'  Reformers,  wo  niny 
At  Jt«#l  fttffuire  them  from  haviog  wittingly  detttmycHl  works  wUich  tlie  monk^hnd 
done  thrit  DltiMMl  to  preteat  being  writtcD,  and  which  their  eticcuti^ors  touk  ciue 
not  to  publiifu 
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possessed  of  more  tlian  average  skill,  who  could  construct 
tables,  draw  diagrams,  and  knew  something  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Where  were  such  men  to  be  procured  ?  ■  Moreover, 
the  pope  had  not  ventured  to  interpose  between  Bacon  and 
his  superiors.  '  You  forgot,*  wrote  Bacon,  *  to  speak  to  my 
superiors  in  my  excuse;  and  as  I  could  not  make  known  to 
them  the  secret,  they  threw  obstacles  in  my  way/  Nor  was 
this  the  worst.  *  There  was  another  obstacle/  Bacon  wrote, 
*  which  had  nearly  proved  subversive  of  the  whole  business  ; 
and  that  was  want  of  money.  For  more  than  sixty  French 
livreshad  to  be  expended  .  .  .  and  your  messengers  would  not 
lay  out  a  single  penny,  although  I  told  them  I  would  send  you 
word  of  the  amount,  and  that  every  man's  debts  should  be  paid. 
You  know  that  I  have  no  money  and  can  have  none  [as  a 
Mendicant  Friar] ,  therefore  I  am  prevented  from  borrowing.* 

Yet  his  spirit  was  victorious  over  all  obstacles.  In  eighteen 
months  he  had  composed  and  written  out  for  the  pope  the 
Opus  Majus,  Opiis  MmuSy  and  the  O^tis  Tertium,  '  As  an 
instance  of  immense  labour  and  application  almost  super- 
human,* Bays  Mr,  Brewer,  *  these  three  answers  to  the  demand 
of  the  pope  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable 
curiosities  of  literature,  independently  of  their  intrinsic 
merits.'  *  And  while  this  poor  student  was  thus  miserably 
contending  against  external  obstacles,  his  rivals  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus  were  courted  and  aided  by  all  temporal  and 
clerical  dignitaries.  It  was  about  this  veiy  tinxe  that  *  Albert 
le  Grand  donnait  a  TEmpereur  cette  fastueuse  hospitalite  qui 
Vd  rendu  celebre  dans  rimagination  populaire.'  f 

The  fate  of  the  works  written  under  such  disadvantages 
has  been  pitiable.  Too  much  in  advance  of  their  age  to  be 
appreciated,  they  have  only  in  quite  modem  times  been 
rescued  from  tlie  neglect  and  destruction  too  inevitablv 
attending  manuscripts.  The  Opiis  Majus  was  published  by 
Jebb  in  1733 ;  and  the  Opiis  Minus  and  Opwt  Tertium  first 
appeared  no  later  than  1859.     According  to  M.  Charles,  not 
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jle  doctor  of  the  thirt^jentli  and  fourteenth  centuriea 
ions  Ba<x)n  either  for  blame  or  praise.  Such  wide- 
sweeping  statements  must  be  received  with  hesitation ;  but 
we  may  infer  at  least  that  Bacon's  name  is  so  rarelj  cited  as 
to  warrant  the  biographer's  statement  that  his  influence  was 
inappreciable,  *  Ses  id6es,  ensevelies  dans  ses  mauuscrits, 
devaient  y  rester  pres  de  trois  cents  ans  jusqu'a  ce  qu*un  autre 
Bacon  vint  les  reprendre  pour  son  compte,  y  ajouter  encore,  et, 
mieui  servi  par  les  circonstances,  les  fedre  passer  d^finitive- 
ment  dans  la  science.' 

On  my  first  reading  of  the  Opus  Majus  I  was  startled  and 
delighted  by  what  seemed  the  remarkable  insight  with  which 
Bacon  had  anticipated  several  of  the  leading  conceptions  of 
positive  philosophy,  A  more  intimate  familiarity  toned 
down  that  surprise,  and  moderated  that  admiration,  showing 
me  that  I  had  jdelded  to  the  common  temptation  of  reading 
iiUo  ancient  texts  the  views  of  modern  thinkers.  But  even 
after  the  rectification  of  tins  erroneous  impression^  after  an 
examination  of  Bacon's  scientific  ideas  and  pretended  dis- 
ooTeries,  which  reduced  their  claims  to  a  very  modest  rank 
(aa  I  shall  fully  explain  in  the  History  of  Science),  there  still 
remained  admiration  for  a  vigorous  thinker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  neglected  heroes  of  Humanity. 
Considered  with  reference  to  his  contemporaries,  he  is  a 
giant;  and  the  comparison  which  spontaneously  presents 
itself  with  his  illustrious  namesake,  Francis  Bacon,  by  no 
means  diminishes  his  eminence. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  singular  interest  that,  in  spite  of 
there  not  being  even  the  smallest  probability  of  Francis 
Bacon  having  read  a  single  page  of  Roger  Bacon's  work  * 
(eitber  in  the  originals,  because  tliey  were  unprinted,  or  at 
seeond  hand,  because  they  were  never  cited),  a  very  curious 
list  of  parallel  passages  might  be  given,  over  and  above  the 


•  The  taict  De  Mirahil,  PoUtt.  ArtU  el  yaturttt  a  tranalatioa  of  which  appt^ared 
m  1(11 6«  FftAifci9  Bacov  may  hare  a^mi.  At  aojr  rata  he  quoUss  one  or  two  storiei 
Srcxm  it,  with  an  ezprrasioa  of  dubeliefi  in  his  Hi4(.  Vtt^  H  Mortis  ;  and  elBewhero, 
in  t^  Thmparii  Farlus  Mtuotdut^  he  speaks  sUghtinglj  of  his  great  nameaake, 
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resemblaiices  in  doetrme.  Had  there  been  on  external 
grounds  the  shadow  of  a  probability,  there  would  have  beeu 
on  internal  grounds  the  strongest  evidence  of  Francis 
Bacon's  plagiarism  j  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  simple 
coincidence ;  unless  a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  prove  the  resem- 
blances to  be  traceable  to  a  common  source.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  follow  naturally  from  the  antagonism  against  Aristotle 
and  the  Scholastic  Method,  which  was  the  leading  purpose  of 
both.  Having  seen  the  vanity  of  the  Syllogism  they  could 
only  seek  refvige  in  Experience.  Having  seen  the  wearisome 
inutility  of  Scholasticism,  they  could  only  insist  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  '  fruits,'  and  make  utility  their  aim.  Having 
seen  that  men  had  all  gone  wrongs  because  all  pursued  a 
wrong  Method,  the  suggestion  of  certain  Idols  of  the  miod 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  nature  of  these  Idols  could  not  be 
very  differently  interjireted.  Finally,  having  a  supreme  con- 
iidence  in  their  own  Method^  it  was  natural  that  both  should 
faU  into  the  strange  error  of  supposing  that  their  Method 
would,  so  to  speak,  equalize  men's  minds,  and  render  Science 
easily  accessible  to  alb*  It  is  less  on  such  resemblances  as 
these,  though  they  arrest  the  reader,  that  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  could  be  based,  than  on  resemblances  in  eacpression 
(such  as  the  prerogatives  of  Experiment)  and  in  unimfH^rtant 
passages.  I  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  these,  but  canuot  now  find 
it ;  any  diligent  reader  will  notice  several  in  the  course  of  his 
study,     Mr.  Brewer  alludes  to  them  in  his  preface.f 


*  Francis  BACoN^a  heliet  in  his  Method  vas  extruTagunt ;  but  Booeu  sarpassed 
liim,  dcdariiig  not  only  that  be  ctiuM  teach  a  willing  pupil  in  thii&t*  or  six  months  all 
thut  he  hud  tnken  forty  yeam  to  learu^but  that  three  dai/svto\i]d  suffice  for  Hebrnw 
or  Greek,  Opua  l^er/ium,  c.  xi.  p.  65.  While  I  fully  coaour  with  Mr.SpiiDDtNO  in 
recogoiamg  bat  a  faint  rewembhmce  between  tho  '  offbndictilti  *  of  KooBu  and  the 

*  idols*  of  FoANCiSj  I  altogether  dissL'nt  from  the  judgnieat  of  ilr,  Elus  tJmt  *  the 
gflnoml  resffmbUnce  between  the  spirit  in  which  tho  twa  Bacons  apmik  of  science 
and  its  improvement  is  slight.*  (Bacon'g  WorAs,  i.  90.)  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  resemblance  seems  to  me  to  be  striding. 

t  I  do  not  rf^ckoa  such  re^emblancea  as  the  famous opigram  of  Fbancis  Bacon: 

*  Antiqnitaa  seculi  juventus  mundi/  the  idea  of  which  is  clearly  exprtaaed  by  IlooAtt  : 

*  quant^j  juniurcs  tanlo  p^jrsplcaciorcs,  quia  jtiaiores  pobttriorus  Huecessiouo  tcmpo- 
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Four  great  stumbling  blocks  to  trath  (veritatis  offendicula) 
impede  the  inquirer's  progress,  according  to  Bacon,  and  these 
are :  1.  The  influence  of  fragile  and  unworthy  authority, 
fragilig  et  indignoe  auctoritatis  exemplum.  2.  Custom,  consue^ 
tudinis  diuturmtas.  3.  The  imperfection  of  undisciplined 
senses,  vulgi  senstu  imperiti.  4.  The  concealment  of  our 
ignorance  by  ostentation  of  our  seeming  wisdom,  proprice 
ignora/nticB  occuUaiio  cum  ostentatione  sapientioB  apparentis. 

It  is  on  the  evil  influence  of  Authority  that  he  is  ftiost 
copious  and  effecti?e :  nam  auctoritas  solum  allicit,  consuetudo 
Ugaty  opinio  wlgi  obstinatos  parit  et  confirmat.  He  shows  how 
£kllible  is  the  authority  even  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  and 
the  most  illustrious  fathers,  *  who  were  wise  indeed,  but  not 
wise  in  their  opposition  to  truth ; '  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a 
feeble  argument  which  rests  only  on  tradition,  or  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  rather  we  should  infer  that  the  older  and 
commoner  a  belief,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its  being  a 
mere  prejudice.  Popular  opinion  excites  his  scorn.  It  was 
the  mob  that  abandoned  Jesus  after  following  him  for  two 
years,  and  shouted  *  Crucify  him ! '  Philosophy  has  always 
been  persecuted.  Aristotle  was  calumniated,  Avicenna  per- 
secuted, Averroes  decried :  *  whoever  attempted  to  reform 
philosophy  has  been  thwarted  in  every  way ;  nevertheless 
truth  has  triumphed,  and  will  triumph  till  the  coming  of 
Antichrist.'  * 

But  let  us  not  be  precipitate,  and  conclude  that  Bacon  held 
the  views  about  Authority  which  are  held  by  modem  insur- 
gents. Eemember  that  it  is  a  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century 
who  is  denouncing  the  evil  influence  of  intellectual  servility, 
and  you  will  understand  how  he  could  in  all  sincerity  add  '  I 
do  not  allude  to  that  truth  and  solid  authority  which  by  God's 
choice  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  which 

rum  ingrediantur  labores  priorum.'  Opiis  Majus^  c.  vi.  pp.  7,  Venet.  1760.  The 
tHime  idea  is  met  with  in  many  writera ;  among  others  in  Giordano  Bbuno  (Opera, 
i.  p.  132) ;  the  felicity  of  the  epigrammatic  expression  is  due  to  Frakcis  Bacon. 

♦  Opus  Majus,  p.  10.  Comp.  Opus  Tertiu?n,  c.  ix.  p.  28.  '  Certo  multi  fuenint 
sancti  et  boui  inter  Judaeos  quando  crucifixus  est  Dominus,  et  tamen  omnes  dimise- 
runt  Eum.' 
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the  saintly  philosophers  and  infallible  prophets  have  acquired 
by  their  own  merit.'  Elsewhere  he  places  the  remedy  for  the 
eyilfl  first  in  the  study  of  that  only  perfect  wisdoto  which 
is  found  ill  the  Scriptures,  and  secondly  in  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  Experiment,  This  combination 
of  Scripture  and  Mathematics,  so  incomprehensible  to  us,  had 
nothing  startling  to  a  man  of  that  age.  The  iufcillibility  of 
the  Church  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  a  day.  The  idea  of 
Scripture  not  containing  all  wisdom  is  an  idea  which  has  very 
slowly  made  its  way.  Moreover  in  the  state  of  ignorance, 
which  was  the  state  of  the  wisest  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  cannot  doubt  Bacon's  sincerity  when  he  exclaims  :  *  What 
man  knows  is  little  and  worthless  in  respect  of  that  which  he 
believes  without  knowing  ;  and  still  less  in  respect  of  that 
which  he  does  not  know*  Mad  is  he  who  thinks  much  of 
his  wisdom ;  maddest  he  who  exhibits  it  as  something  mar- 
vellous,* * 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bacon  always  insists  on  the  harmony 
of  revelation  and  reason,  and  stigmatizes  the  distinction 
which  was  then  daily  growing  in  credit,  of  truth  according  to 
Scripture  and  trath  according  to  Philosophy.  They  are  vile 
heretics  who  make  this  distinction:  '  mentiuntur  tanquam 
vilissimi  heretici ;  *  that  which  is  false  in  philosophy  cannot 
be  true  elsewhere.  *  Nam  quicqnid  est  contrarium  sapientim 
Dei  vel  alienum  est  erroneum  et  inane,  nee  potest  humano 
generi  valere,'  Therefore  all  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  and  drawn  from  thence  by  Philosophy  and  the 
Canon  Law.f  Nevertheless,  while  Bacon  thus  vindicates  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  is  firm  in  asserting  the  integrity 
of  Philosophy,  which  he  regards  as  revealed  by  God,  and  as 
needed  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  Scripture.  Indeed  we 
may  say  that  although  unhesitatingly  accepting  the  dogmas 

*  '  Paucn  eniTu  iunt  H  villa  respectu  eorum  qtue  noi^  intellij^it  ueJ  credit,  et  longa 
panciom  rDspoetu  eonun  quaj  ignorat.  Et  cjTioniam  rejs[>ectu  eorum  quie  scit  homo 
rciiUiit  liifiijitA  qiUK  ignorat ;  inswinnfl  est  qui  du  ftfipicntki  se  t-iilollit,  et  maxiiiio 
infMinil  qui  oslenlat  ft  tiinqiiftm  porttntum  umixa  acieatmm  nititur  divulgnTL*.' 
Opus  M^gus,  p.  1 1 . 
t  Opus  Ttriium,  c.  utiU.-iv. 
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of  Christianity,  he  eyerjrwhere  accepts  them  because  they  are 
trne,  and  not  because  they  claim  the  authority  of  the  Fathers : 
against  that  authority  he  is  always  ready  to  oppose  the 
Terdicts  of  reason. 

Dr.  Whewell  declares  the  existence  of  Roger  Bacon's  work 
to  be  a  problem  which  has  never  yet  been  solved ;  *  so  greatly 
was  it  in  advance  of  the  age.  I  think  that  had  the  historian 
been  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  writings  then 
current,  especially  with  the  Arabian  writings  from  which 
Bacon  drew  so  largely,  he  would  have  seen  a  ready  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  am  myself  but  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted vnth  these  writings,  yet  I  have  discovered  evidence 
enough  to  make  the  position  of  Roger  Bacon  quite  explicable 
without  in  the  least  denying  him  extraordinary  merit.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  thoughts  of  Bacon  I  have  found  in 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  and  in  passages  cited  by  Bacon  him- 
self. Nevertheless  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  see  how 
this  friar  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  assumed  the  positive 
attitude,  and  several  of  the  positive  principles.  The  luminous 
distinction  between  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences  had  not 
altogether  escaped  him.  The  important  principle  that  each 
order  of  conceptions  should  be  independent — *in  nulla  facul- 
tate  extranea  debet  dominari' — was  seized  by  him  at  a 
time  when  Albertus  Magnus  protested  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mathematics  into  Physics ;  and  while  the  ignorant 
Fathers  had  discredited  mathematical  study,  Roger  Bacon 
made  it  the  basis  of  all  science — alphabetum  philosopMce  :  a 
conception,  as  Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  in  which  he  is  superior 
to  Francis  Bacon.  At  a  time  when  the  Syllogistic  Method 
was  supreme,  he  could  not  only  laugh  at  it,  and  disclose  its 
incompetence,  he  was  ready  to  replace  it  with  the  Scientific 
Method  and  its  two  handmaidens  Mathematics  and  Experi- 
ment. *  In  every  science,'  he  said,  *  we  must  follow  the  best 
method,  and  that  is  to  study  each  part  in  its  due  order,  placing 
that  first  which  is  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  easy 

♦  Whewell:  HUt.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3rd  ed.  i.  366. 
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before  tbe  difficult,  the  g^eneral  before  the  particular, the  simple 
before  the  complex.  And  the  exposition  must  be  demonstra- 
tion. This  is  impossible  without  experiment.  We  have  three 
means  of  knowledge :  Authority ,  Reasoning,  and  Experiment. 
Authority  has  no  value  unless  its  reason  be  shown ;  it  does  not 
teach,  it  only  calls  for  assent.  In  Reasoning  we  commonly  dis- 
tinguish a  sophism  from  a  demonstration  by  verifying  the  con- 
clusion through  experiment.'  He  is  constantly  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  Verification,  and  on  the  futility  of  argument.* 

*  Experiment^il  Science  is  the  mistress  of  the  speculative 
sciences,  and  has  three  great  Prerogatives.  First  she  tests 
and  verifies  the  conclusions  of  other  sciences.  Secondly, 
she  discovers  in  the  notions  which  other  sciences  deal 
with  magnificent  results  to  which  these  sciences  are  incom- 
petent. Thirdly,  she  investigates  the  secrets  of  nature  by  her 
own  powers,'  His  clear  insight  is  displayed  in  the  recog- 
nition of  an  essential  connection  of  all  the  sciences.  Comte 
himself  might  have  Ti\Tittcn  this  passage :  *  Omnes  scientias 
sunt  connexse,  et  mntuis  se  fovent  auxiliis,  sicut  partes  ejusdem 
totius,  qnarum  quselibet  opus  suum  peragit,  non  solum 
propter  se,  sed  pro  aliis.'t 

We  may  echo  Mr,  Brewer's  remai^k  :  '  If  the  world  loves  to 
contemplate  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  James  I.  retiring 
from  the  court  or  the  parliament  to  his  museum  at  Gray's 
Inn  or  Gorhambury,  lading  aside  his  chancellor's  robe  to 
watch  the  furnace  or  count  the  drops  from  the  alembic,  the 
example  of  the  solitaiy  friar  vrith  more  scanty  means  and 
fewer  associates  justifying  the  value  of  experiment,  In  a 
darker  and  less  favourable  age,  is  not  less  interesting.  So 
fiir  as  the  prize  is  to  be  given  to  mere  invention,  Roger  Bacon 
has  superior  claims  to  Lord  Bacon.' J 

^  See  eBpeeialij  0pm  Majut^  p.  336-7,  over  nod  alxiTe  tbe  veil-known  passagos  ; 
and  Op%t»  Tertiujft,  c.  liii* 
t  Opus  Tffrtium,  c.  ir.  p.  18. 
I  Mr.  Brewkb  is  less  happy  in  his  critieisui  of  'Roger  Bacon  when  he  SAys : 

*  fhoQgb  m  hiH  practicu  a  kt<^n  and  sagn^i-inDa  experimentnlist,  in  his  enpotjitioE  *>f 
Bt'iencf  he  adopted  Ihe  deductive  in  opptisiHon  lo  the  itidnolive  method/  In  the 
first  place,  Roger  Bttoon  norer  expouniltd  a  science,  hut  only  hia  genpral  vitjws  of 
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He  had  a  diaianct  idea  of  a  science  which  should  be  a  prima 
phUoBophiay  constitated  of  all  the  fixed  and  universal  Laws  of 
Nature.  In  the  stad j  of  this  he  repudiates  as  idle  the  search 
after  Forms  and  Species,  and  seeks  only  the  uniform  agencies 
which  are  reducible  to  law.  He  ridicules  the  method  of  his 
day  on  which  physical  questions  were  solved  by  reason,  ra- 
iiondUier.  '  If  you  ask  one  of  these  doctors  what  is  the  cause 
of  Combustion,  he  can  only  answer  you  that  the  cause  is 
occult' 

A  closer  examination  of  Bacon's  writings  would  demand  a 
long  chapter.  Such  a  chapter  would  display  the  incomplete- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  the  vagueness  of  his  Method,  and  the 
strange  credulity  which  in  those  days  even  his  independent 
mind  could  not  escape. 

§  IV.  Occam. 

Roger  Bacon  left  no  school.  He  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  his  age ;  or  rather  he  was  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  philosophical  authorities  to  gain  from  them  a  proper 
recognition.  The  Scholasticism  he  opposed  was  still  trium- 
phant. The  theologians  opposed  him  because  he  inculcated 
Observation  and  discredited  Authority.  The  philosophers 
were  willing  enough  that  he  should  attack  Authority,  but 
were  not  willing  to  listen  to  the  same  attacks  upon  their 
syllogistic  method.  They  were  not  better  disposed  towards 
Observation  and  Experiment  than  the  theologians  were. 
To  this  day  the  inductive  Method  is  distasteful  to  meta- 
physicians. Duns  Scotus  rose  into  rivalry  with  Aquinas, 
and  the  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled  Europe 
with  their  noisy  disputes.  Observation  and  Experiment 
instead  of  being  practised  were  condemned  as  dangerous. 
In  1243  the  Dominicans  interdicted  the  study  of  medicine 
and  all  physical  inquiry.  In  1287,  Chemistry  was  found  to 
be  dangerous. 

The  gradual  development  of  Philosophy  made  it  clear  that 

science ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  inductive  method  may  he  the  best  method 
of  rt-search,  bnt  the  deductive  is  the  method  of  exposition. 
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Aiistotle  could  not  be  reconciled  with  several  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Church.  To  save  both,  a  distinctioTi  between 
the  two  kmds  of  tmth  was  invented ;  and  men  taught  the 
truth  according  to  the  Church  and  the  truth  according  to 
PbiloBophj,  as  two  parallel  and  independent  Ones.  This 
could  not  last.  Scholasticism  was  hastening  to  its  end^  and 
it  received  its  death-blow  from  our  brilliant  and  rebelhons 
countryman  William  of  Occamj  who  wrote  rigorouslj  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  triumphantly  against 
some  metaphysical  errors  of  the  schools.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Occam,  according  to  M»  Haureau,  is  a  writer  of  transparent 
candour  who  says  what  he  means  without  equivoque.  He 
is  a  fi*eethinker,  separating  questions  of  reason  from  questions 
of  faith,  and  not  permitting  the  latter  to  embarrass  the 
former.  If  the  question  arises  as  to  the  Divine  intelligence 
heiug  the  first  efficient  cause  of  all  that  exists,  he  rephes  that 
as  a  philosopher  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  experience  not 
instructing  us  in  what  way  the  cause  of  causes  acta,  and 
reason  having  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  peneti'ate 
the  divine  sanctuary. 

With  Occam  the  doctrine  of  Eealism  came  to  an  end. 
His  advocacy  of  Nominalism  was  irresistible ;  and  indeed  it 
may  all  be  said  to  be  implied  in  his  famous  maxim  about 
not  multiplying  entities.  The  multipUcation  of  entities  had 
gone  on  with  immense  fecundity  in  the  schools.  Wherever 
a  phenomenon  could  be  discerned  an  entity  had  to  he  in- 
vented to  account  for  it — Qportet  ponere  aliqnod  agens.  But 
Occam  showed  the  weakness  of  this  recourse ;  and  to  use  the 
language  of  M.  Haureau,  '  Guillaume  d'Ockham  n'est  pas 
seulement  le  chef  d'une  grande  ^eole  j  son  influence  sur  les 
ecoles  adverses  a  etc  considerable :  comme  il  rappelait  dans 
les  voies  de  la  reahte  les  esprits  fatigues  de  leurs  vaines  et 
laborieuses  enquetes  dans  les  spheres  du  possible,  son 
appel  devait  ^tre,  a  6t&  favorablement  accueilli,  Au  trei- 
zi^me  siticle,  retnde  de  la  philosophic  etait  une  passion 
ardente,  a  laquelle  on  etait  pret  a  faire  beaucoup  de  sacri- 
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mais  toutes  les  passions,  m^me  les  plus  g^nereuses, 
recherchent  leur  fin  avec  tine  ardeur  d^reglee :  d^s  le  com- 
mencement du  qnatorzieme,  on  voit  plus  de  calme  dans  les 
intelligences,  et,  comme  elles  reconnaissent  la  necessite 
d'nne  m^thode,  elles  sont  disposes  d'elles^m^mes  k  soivre 
le  nouvean  guide  qui  se  pr^sentera  pour  les  conduire.  Ce 
guide  ce  fat  Guillaume  d'Ockham/ 


I 


§  V.  The  Revival  op  Leaenikg. 

Hie  gathering  forces  of  the  new  era  may  be  most  readily 
indicated  by  an  enumeration  of  such  names  as  Giotto,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Tauler,  Wielif — 
men  whose  greatest  labours  fall  within  this  fourteenth  cen- 
toTj ;  and  towards  its  close  we  most  add  the  gradual  influx 
of  Greek  scholars— Barlaam,  Chrjsaloraa,  Gaza,  Bessarion, 
aind  George  of  Trebizond,  whose  learning  and  enthusiasm 
gave  a  new  direction  to  philosophical  speculation,  and  opened 
the  treasures  of  classic  wisdom- 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, came  fresh  streams  of  Grecian  influence.  The  works 
of  Plato  became  generally  known ;  under  Marsilio  Ficino — 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  Plato* — ^a  school 
of  Piatonists  was  formed,  which  continued  to  divide,  with 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  under  new 
forms,  as  before  it  had  divided  it  under  the  form  of  Realism. 
The  effect  of  this  influx  of  Grecian  influence,  at  a  period 
when  Philosophy  was  emancipating  itself  from  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church,  was  to  transfer  the  allegiance  from 
the  Church  to  Antiquity.  To  have  Buddenly  cast  off  all 
anthorify  would  have  been  too  violent  a  change ;  and  it  may 
on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  fortunate  for  human  develop- 
ment that  Philosophy  did  so  blindly  accept  the  new  au- 
thority—one altogether  kumaHf  yet  without  deep  roots  in 
the   life   of  the   nation,  without   any   external   constituted 


*  In   tnnnjr  iw4{><vt«  our   h*^si   guide  to  Plato*fl  meaainig  where  lie  la  ino«t 
obaroce.    It  if  prmtod  in  Kckker'a  cdilioo^ 
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power,  consequeiitlj  very  liable  to  disunion  and  disruption, 
and  certain  to  give  way  before  the  necessary  insiu^gence  of 
Reason  inaisting  on  freedom. 

There  is  something  profoundly  rational  in  the  principle  of 
Authority,  when  not  exercised  despotically,  and  something 
essentially  anarchical  in  the  principle  of  LibeHy,  when  not 
restrained  within  due  limits.  Both  Authority  and  Liberty 
are  necessary  principles^  which  only  in  misuse  become  para- 
lysing or  destructive.  It  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
rational  mind  that,  as  Comte  says,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  '  liberiy  of  private  judgment'  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  or  any  other  science  the  truths  of  which 
have  been  established ;  the  person  ignorant  of  these  sciences 
does,  and  must,  take  upon  trust  the  statements  made  by 
those  who  are  authorities ;  he  cannot  indulge  his  ^  private 
judgment  ^  on  the  matter,  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
those  who  hear  him.  Does  this  mean  that  all  men  are 
boimd  blindly  to  accept  what  astronomers  and  chemists 
assert  9  No ;  to  require  such  submission  of  the  judgment,  is 
to  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  Authority,  and  assume  that 
of  Despotism.  The  principle  of  Liberiy  assures  entire  freedom 
to  intellectual  activity,  warranto  the  control  of  Anthorit}', 
and  incites  men  to  control  it  by  submitting  its  positions  to 
those  elementary  tests  by  which  it  was  itself  originally  con- 
stituted. If  I  have  made  a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  led  to  the  disclosure  of  an  important  truth,  yom-  libei"ty 
of  private  judgment  is  mere  anarchy  if  it  assert  itself  in 
denying  the  truth  simply  out  of  your  own  pre- conceptions ; 
but  it  is  healthy  freedom  if  it  assert  itaelf  in  denying  the 
truth  after  having  submitted  my  authority  to  its  original 
tests  (those  experiments,  namely,  which  gave  it  authority), 
and  after  detecting  some  error  m  my  experimentation,  or 
some  inaccuracy  in  my  induction.  The  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  rei>eated  by  every  other  anatomist, 
respecting  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior  columns  of  the  spinal  chord,  was  one  which  permitted 
no  liberty  of  private  juflgment,  but  did  pernnt  liberty  of 
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private  verification ;  and  when  M.  Brown-S^uard  repeated 
the  original  experiments  and  proved  the  former  conclusions 
to  be  erroneons,''^  his  authoritative  statement  replaced  that 
of  previous  anatomists,  and  will  continue  to  replace  it,  until 
it  has  nndei^one  a  similar  defeat  through  the  process  of 
verification. 

If  this  is  a  correct  view,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand 
the  long  continuance  of  Aristotle's  authority,  which  coerced 
the  minds  of  men  as  the  authority  of  one  confessedly  a 
master  in  his  art,  and  one  whose  positions  would  not  easily 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  verification.  Hence,  as  Bayle  says, 
the  method  employed  was  first  to  prove  every  thesis  by  autho- 
rity, and  next  by  arguments ;  the  proofs  by  authority  were  pas- 
sages from  Aristotle ;  the  arguments  went  to  show  that  these 
passages,  rightly  interpreted,  meant  what  the  thesis  meant. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  foster  this  reverence  for  Au- 
thority; only  one  cause  could  effectually  destroy  it,  and 
that  was  the  rise  of  positive  Science,  which,  by  forcing  men 
to  verify  every  step  they  took,  led  them  into  direct  antago- 
nism with  the  ancients,  and  made  them  choose  between  the 
new  truth  and  the  old  dogma.  As  Campanella — one  of  the 
reforming  thinkers — acutely  saw,  Hhe  reforms  already  made 
in  philosophy  must  make  us  expect  its  complete  change; 
and  whoever  denies  that  the  Christian  mind  will  surpass  the 
Pagan  mind,  must  also  deny  the  existence  of  the  New 
World,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  animals,  the 
colonies,  the  modern  sects  and  the  new  cosmography.' t  It 
does  not  come  within  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  rise  and 
development  of  Science;  we  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
philosophical  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Church  well  typified  in  Giordano  Bruno. 

♦  See  Memmres  de  la  SocUti  de  Biologie.     1855. 

t  Quoted  bj  M.  Renouvieb,  Manuel  de  PhUos.  fnodeme,  p.  7. 
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§  VI.  Giordano  Bettko. 

Tlie  martyrdom  of  Bruno  ha.8  preserved  his  name  from  fall- 
ing into  the  same  neglect  as  Us  writing^s.  Most  well-read  men 
remember  Ms  name  as  that  of  one  who,  whatever  his  errors 
might  have  been,  perished  a  victim  of  intolerance.  But  the 
extreme  rarity  of  his  works,  aided  by  some  other  causes  into 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  enter,  has,  until  lately,  kept 
even  tlie  most  curious  from  forming  any  acquaintance  with 
them.  The  rarity  of  the  writings  made  them  objects  of 
bibliopolic  luxury  :  they  were  the  black  swans  of  literature. 
Three  hundred  florins  were  paid  for  the  Spaccio  in  Holland, 
and  thirty  pounds  in  England,  Jacobi'a  mystical  friend, 
Hamann,  searched  Italy  and  Germany  in  vain  for  the 
dialogues  De  la  Causa  and  De  f  InfinUo.  But  in  1830,  Herr 
Wagner,  after  immense  toil,  brought  out  his  valuable  edition 
of  the  Italian  works,  and  since  then  students  have  been  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  Neapolitan  thinker,* 

Giordano  Bruno  was  bom  at  Nola,  in  La  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
a  few  miles  from  Naples,  and  midway  between  Vesuvius  and 
the  Mediterranean, t  The  date  of  his  birth  is  fixed  as  1548 
— that  is  to  say,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus,^ 
whose  system  he  was  to  espouse  with  such  ardour, — and  eight 
yeitrs  before  the  birth  of  our  oivn  illastrious  BaQOu.  Tasso 
well  says : 

*  La  t-crrn 
Simili  a  e^  gli  abilator  produce  ;  * 

and  Bruno  was  a  true  Neapolitan  child^as  ardent  as  its 
volcanic  soil,  burning  atmosphere,  and  dark  thick  wine 
(mangiagiterra) — as  capricious  as  its  varied  climate.  There 
was  a  restless  energy  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  preacher 

♦  Optrt  di  GH&rdatto  Bruno ,  Nolano,  ora  per  ia  prima  valta  raceolU  0  puhhUrats 
da  Adolf o  Waffnrr.     2  vols*  Lcip2ig»  1830. 

t  Fur  the  biographic  detiiik  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  Talualile  work  of 
M,  CnitisnAN  Bartholmehs,  cntitlfd  Jtwd&no  Bmno^  2  yolii.  Parifl.  1848; 
and  the  txtrera^ly  important  Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,  recently  piiblithed  by 
UoMKKtco  Bkrti,     Florence,  18G8* 
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of  a  new  cmsade — tirging  him  to  throw  a  haughty  defiance 
in  the  face  of  every  authority  in  every  country,— an  energy 
which  closed  his  wild  adventurous  career  at  the  stake.  He 
was  also  distinguished  by  a  rich  fancy,  a  varied  humour,  and 
a  chivalrous  gallantry,  which  constantly  remind  us  that  the 
athlete  is  an  Italian,  and  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Stem  as  was  the  struggle,  he  never  allowed  the  grace  of  his 
Qfttiire  to  be  vanquished  by  its  vehemence.  He  went  forth  as 
a  preacher;  but  it  was  as  a  preacher  young,  handsome,  gay, 
and  worldly — as  a  poet,  not  as  a  fanatic. 

The  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  the  adoption  of  the 
Dominican's  frock.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  temperament,  full 
of  Tigoroufi  life  he  shut^  himself  up  in  a  cloister, — ^allured, 
probably,  by  the  very  contrast  %vhieh  such  a  life  ofiPered  to  his 
own  energetic  character.  Bruno  in  a  cloister  has  but  two 
ooitrses  open  to  him :  either  all  that  affluent  energy  will  rush 
into  some  stem  fanaticism,  and  as  in  Loyola,  find  aliment  in 
perpetual  self-combat,  and  in  bending  the  wills  of  others  to 
his  purposes ;  or  else  his  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  stimulated 
by  avidity  for  glory,  will  startle  and  irritate  his  superiors. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  course  was  decided.  He  began  to 
doubt  the  mystery  of  tranflubstantiation.  Nay  more :  he  not 
only  threw  doubt  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  he  had  also 
the  audacity  to  attack  the  pillar  of  all  faith,  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  age — Aristotle  himself.  The  natural  consequences 
ensued — he  was  feared  and  persecuted.  Unable  to  withstand 
his  opponents,  he  fled.  Casting  aside  the  monkish  i*obe, 
which  clothed  him  in  what  he  thought  a  falsehood,  he  fled 
from  Italy  at  the  very  time  when  Montaigne,  having  finished 
the  firet  part  of  his  immortal  Essays,  entered  it,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  unhappy  Tasso,  then  raving  in  an  hospital. 

Bruno  was  now  an  exile,  but  he  was  free ;  and  the  delight 

he  felt  at  his  release  may  be  read  in  several  passages  of  his 

wTitings,  especially  in  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  L^  Infmito : 

'  Uicito  di  prigione  Angitstti  e  nero. 
Or<?  tanti  nmii  error  stretto  iij'  avviQse  : 
Qaa  U»eit»  U  cati^na^  die  mi  dnse 
Ia  man  ili  mia  ticmica  inTidji  e  fen/  otc. 
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studentj  who,  having  detected  spots  in  the  sun,  communicatt'd 
hh  discovery  to  a  worthy  priest :  *  My  son/  replied  the  priest, 
*- 1  Lave  read  Aristotle  many  times,  and  I  assure  you  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  him.  Go  rest  in  peace ; 
and  be  certain  that  the  spots  which  you  have  seen  are  in 
your  eyes,  and  not  in  the  aun.'  When  Eamus  solicited  the 
permission  of  Beza  to  teach  in  Geneva,  he  was  told,  *  the 
Genevese  have  decreed  once  for  all,  that  neither  in  logic,  nor 
in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  will  they  depart  from  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle — ne  tantiUum  qHidem  ah  ArUiotelis 
sen  tent  id  deflect  ere  J  It  is  well  known  that  the  Stagirite 
narrowly  escaped  being  canonized  as  a  Saint.  Are  you  for  or 
against  Aristotle  ?  was  the  question  of  philosophy ;  and  the 
piquant  aspect  of  this  apwroTBkiOfLaxiu  is  the  fact  that  both 
parties  were  often  ignorant  of  the  real  opinions  of  the 
Stabile ;  attributiug  to  him  indeed  doctrines  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  which  a  more  ample  knowledge  of  his  writings 
has  shown  him  to  have  taught, 

Bruno,  as  we  said,  took  his  stand  opposite  the  Aristo 
telianSi  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinns,  and  Lucretius  were  his 
teachers.  Something  of  temperament  may  have  originated 
this  ;  for  Bruno  imdoubtedly  belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
in  whom  Logic  is  but  the  handmaid  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy.  To  him  the  Ai-istotle  of  that  age  was  antipatlietic. 
The  Aristotelians  taught  that  the  world  was  finite,  and  the 
heavens  incorruptible.  Bruno  declared  the  world  to  be  in- 
finite, and  subject  to  an  eternal  and  universal  revolution. 
The  Aristotelians  proclaimed  the  immobility  of  the  earth: 
Bruno  proclaimed  its  rotation.  Such  open  dissidence  could 
of  course  only  enrage  the  party  in  power.  It  would  have 
been  sufficiently  audacious  to  promulgate  such  absurdities— 
horrenda  prormis  ahmirdmima — as  the  rotation  of  the  earth ; 
but  to  defy  Aristotle  and  ridicule  hia  logic,  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  audacity  of  impiety.     So  Bruno  had  to  fly. 

To  Geneva  he  first  directed  his  steps.  A  colony  of  Italian 
exiles  had  established  itself  there ;  among  them  was  the 
Marchese  di  Vico,  who  on  leai'uing  the  arrival  of  an  Italian 
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in  a  monk's  dress,  which  Bruno  had  resumed  bj  the  advice 
of  fiiends  in  Padua,  called  on  him  and  enquired  whether  he 
came  there  to  profess  Calvinism.  *  To  which,'  sajs  Bruno, 
'after  giving  an  account  of  mjself  and  the  reason  of  mj 
having  quitted  my  Order,  I  replied  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  making  any  such  profession,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Calvinism,  and  that  I  was  only  desirous  of 
living  in  freedom.'  He  adopted  the  Marchese's  suggestion, 
however,  not  longer  to  wear  the  monk's  costume,  and  entered 
into  a  printing-office  as  corrector  of  the  press.  For  some 
months  he  continued  thus  earning  his  livelihood,  often  going 
to  hear  the  Protestant  preachers,  French  and  Italian;  but 
since  he  could  not  join  the  community,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  no  farther  assistance  was  to  be  expected.  He  departed, 
therefore,  in  search  of  more  tolerant  cities.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Lyons  he  proceeded  to  Toulouse ;  there  he  raised  a 
storm  among  the  Aristotelians,  such  as  compelled  him  to  fly 
to  Paris,  the  streets  of  which  were  still  slippery  with  the 
blood  of  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  he  been  butchered  without  mercy ;  but,  by 
some  good  fortune,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  who 
not  only  permitted  him  to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  offered 
to  admit  him  as  a  salaried  professor,  if  he  would  but  attend 
Mass.  Is  it  not  strange  that  at  a  time  when  attendance  at 
Mass  was  so  serious  a  matter, — when  the  echoes  of  that  lugu- 
brious cry,  La  messe  on  la  mort !  which  had  resounded  through 
those  narrow  murky  streets,  must  have  been  still  ringing  in 
men's  ears, — Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  not  only  continued 
to  lecture,  but  became  exceedingly  popular?  Since  Abelard 
had  captivated  the  students  of  Paris  with  his  facile  eloquence 
and  startling  novelties,  no  teacher  had  been  so  enthusiasti- 
cally received  as  Bruno.  Young,  handsome,  eloquent,  and 
facetious,  he  charmed  by  his  manner  no  less  than  by  his 
matter.  Adopting  by  turns  every  form  of  address — rising 
into  the  aerial  altitudes  of  imagination,  or  descending  into 
the  kennel  of  obscenity  and  buffoonery — now  grave,  prophet- 
like, and  impassioned — now   fierce  and  controversial — now 
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faneifiil  and  humorous^he  threw  aside  all  the  monotony  of 
professional  gi-avitj,  to  speak  to  them  aa  a  man.    He  did  not 

on  this  occasion  venture  openlj  to  combat  the  prejudices  and 
doctrines  of  the  a^e  ;  that  was  reserved  for  his  second  visit, 
after  he  had  learned  in  England  to  speak  as  became  a  free 
and  earnest  man. 

On  the  misty  banks  of  our  noble  Thames,  he  was  rudely 
initiated  into  the  brutality  of  the  English  character ;  but  he 
was  amply  compensated  by  his  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  where  a  friendly  welcome  awaited  all  foreigners 
— especially  Italians.  Nor  was  his  southern  heart  cold  to 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  incomparable  grace  of  our  women. 
England  was  worth  visiting  ;  and  he  had  reason  to  refer  with 
pride  to  ^questo  paese  Britaunico  a  cui  doviamo  la  fedelta 
eJ  amore  ospitale.'  It  was  in  England  he  published  the 
greater  part  of  his  Italian  works.  It  was  here  perhaps  that 
the  serenest  part  of  his  life  was  spent*  Patronised  by  the 
Queen  ('  V  unica  Diann,  qual  e  tra  voi  qual  che  tra  gli  astriil 
sole/  as  he  calls  her),  he  had  the  glory  and  the  happiness  to 
call  Sir  Philip  Sidney  friend. 

In  the  high  commuiuon  of  noble  minds,  in  the  interchange 
of  great  thoughts  and  glorious  aspirations,  another  tban 
Bmno  might  have  been  content  to  leave  the  world  and  all  its 
errors  in  peace  j  but  he  had  that  within  him  which  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  at  rest.  He  could  not  let  the  world  wag  on 
its  way,  content  to  smile  at  its  errors.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  his  battles  to  fight.  In  the  society  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Dyer,  Harvey,  and  most  probably 
of  Antonio  Perez  and  Shakapeare's  Florio,  Bruno  mi(jht  have 
discussed  with  calmness  every  question  of  philosophy,  had 
he  been  of  an  epicurean  tnrn — had  he  not  been  Bruno»  As 
it  was,  lured  by  his  passion  for  publicity  no  less  than  by 
his  love  of  truth,  he  rushed  into  the  arena. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  his  amval  in  England  { 1 583) 
that  Leicester,  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  gave  that  splendid 
ff'te  m  honour  of  the  Count  Palatine  Albert  de  Lasco,  of 
which  the  annals  of  UxJurd  and  the  works  of  Bruno  have  pre- 
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serred  some  details*  In  those  days  a  foreigner  wslq  *  lionized ' 
in  a  more  grandiose  style  than  modem  Araphitrjons  attempt. 
It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  ask  the  illustrious  stranger  to 
breakfast ;  there  were  no  dinners  giren  in  public,  or  at  the 
club.  The  age  of  tournaments  had  passed  away  ;  but  there 
were  still  public  discussions,  which  were  a  sort  of  passage- 
of-arm3  between  the  knights  of  intellect.  And  such  a 
iooFDey  had  Leicester  prepared  in  honour  of  the  Pole- 
Oxford  called  upon  her  doughy  men  to  brighten  up  their 
arms, — tliat  is  to  say,  to  shake  the  dust  from  their  volumes  of 
Aristotle.  All  comers  were  challenged,  Bruno  stepped  into 
the  arena.  Oxford  chose  her  best  men  to  combat  for  Aris- 
totle and  Ptolemy.  On  that  cause  her  existence  seemed  to 
depend.  Her  statutes  declared  that  the  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  Arts  who  did  not  faithfully  follow  Aristotle  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every  point  of  divergence, 
or  for  every  fault  committed  against  the  Organon,  Bruno 
wittily  called  Oxford  the  widow  of  sound  learning—*  la  vedova 
di  buone  lettere.' 

The  details  of  this  w^it  combat  are  unknown  to  us.  Bruno 
declares  tbat  fifteen  times  did  he  stop  the  mouth  of  his 
pitiable  adversary,  who  could  only  reply  by  abuse.*  But 
there  is  considerable  forfanierie  about  the  ^Pfeapolitan,  and 
such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution.  That  he 
created  a  *  sensation '  we  have  no  doubt ;  his  doctrines  were 
sufficiently  startling.  We  also  find  him,  on  the  sti^ength  of 
that  success,  soliciting  permisBion  of  the  Oxford  Senate  to 
profess  openly.  With  his  usual  arrogance  he  styles  himself, 
in  this  address,  as  a  *  doctor  of  a  more  perfect  theology,  and 
profesaor  of  a  purer  wisdom,'  than  was  there  taught.  Strange 

•  '  Afidate  in  OjtoniA  e  fat^-vi  racconliir  le  cose  intTaTenute  al  Nolano  quando 
iniUkUcsnMRle  di«put6  con  qW  dotluri  in  teologia  in  prrsonxa  del  Principo  Alisco 
Btilaeiefi*  «i  iJtri  de  U  nobilit^  tnglese!  Fatovi  dtra  come  si  sapeii  ri«poiidero  a  gli 
Qti,  come  re«t6  per  qoindici  siUogistni  quindioi  Tolt«  qual  pulciao  ciiLro  h\ 
i  ^oel  poTf  TO  dottor^i  ch<»  come  il  t'oriftto  del'  Jiecadeiuirt  Be  puo^ero  a%'atiti  in 
I  gmve  uMauiioac  !  Tutm  dipu  coii  qunnta  iDcivilitA  o  di  scurf  fsia  procedea 
%m1  por^i  e  con  qunittti  pnseienza  it  unmiiltik  quell'  ultro,  ohe  lu  UXXo  niuf'trava 
ijaffw  y»pfdetjincv  n&iaetnlleratofiottopi^  benigno dclo !  * — La  Cmtt  de  U  Cencri: 
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as  it  may  appear,  permisaion  was  granted  ;  probably  because 
he  had  the  patronagre  of  Elizabeth,  He  lectured  on  cosmology, 
ako  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul:  a  doctrine  which  he 
maiiita-ined,  not  upon  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  but  upon 
thoae  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  regarded  this  life  as  a  brief 
stTUgglej  a  sort  of  agony  of  death,  through  which  the  soul 
must  pass  ere  it  attains  to  the  splendour  of  existence  in  the 
eternal  and  universal  life  :  the  conviction  of  our  future 
existence  is  given  in  the  deep  unquenchable  desire  which 
is  within  ns  to  unite  ourselves  with  God,  and  to  quit  this 
miserable  sphere  for  the  glorious  regions  of  Eternity.  No 
doubt  he  preached  this  doctrine  with  stirriog  eloquence  ;  but 
it  must  have  sounded  very  heterodox  in  the  ears  of  that  wise 
conclave — styled  by  Brtino  '  a  constellation  of  pedants,  whose 
ignorance,  pi^3sumptiou,  and  rustic  rudeness  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  Job  ;  *  and  they  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  lectures. 

We  have  already  indiCiiteJ  the  protection  which  Elizabeth 
accorded  him,  and  which  he  repaid  by  adulation,  extravagant 
enough,  hot  which  was  then  the  current  style  in  speaking  of 
royalty  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  praise  of  a 
Protestant  Queen  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  his  accusers.  Still,  even  Elizabeth  could  not  pro- 
tect a  heretic ;  and  Bruno *9  audacious  eloquence  roused  such 
opposition  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  England,  He  returned 
to  Paris,  once  more  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Qnariier  Laiin, 
He  obtained  permission  to  open  a  public  disputation  on  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle.  For  three  successive  days  did  this  dis- 
pute continue,  in  which  the  great  questions  of  nature,  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  rotation  of  the  eai*th  were  discussed.  Brimo  had 
thrown  aside  the  veil,  and  presented  his  opinions  naked  to  the 
gaze.  His  impetuous  onslauglit  upon  established  opinions 
produced  the  natural  result ;  he  was  forced  again  to  fly. 

We  next  find  hiin  in  Germany,  carrying  the  spirit  of 
innovation  into  its  august  universities.  Iti  July,  1586,  he 
matriculated  as  fheologiw  doctor  Eimtftfiensis  in  the  niuversity 
of  Marburg,  in  Hesse ;  but  permission  to  teach  philosophy 
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refused  him  ob  arduag  causas,  Wliereupoii  lie  insulted 
ffie  Rector  in  Ms  own  house,  created  a  disturbance,  and 
insisted  that  his  name  should  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  university.  He  set  off  for  Wiirtemberg. 
HiB  reception  in  this  centre  of  Lutheranism  was  so  g^rati- 
fyin^-,  that  he  styled  Wurteml>erg  the  Athens  of  Germany. 
*  Your  justice/  he  writes  to  the  Senate,  '  has  refused  to  listen 
to  the  insinuations  circulated  against  my  character  and  my 
opinions.  Yon  have  with  admirable  impartiality  permitted 
me  to  attack  with  vehemence  that  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
which  you  prize  so  highly,'  For  two  years  did  he  teach  there 
with  noisy  popularity,  yet  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence in  not  speaking  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Luther- 
anism. He  even  undertook  a  defence  of  Satan  ;  but  whether 
in  that  spirit  of  pity  which  moved  Burns,  or  whether  in  tlie 
spirit  of  buffoonery  which  delights  to  play  with  awful  subjects, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  did  not  offend  his 
andience,  in  whatever  spirit  he  treated  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  in  Wiirtemberg,  with  admiring  audiences  and 
free  scope  for  discussion,  one  might  fancy  he  would  be  at 
rest.  Why  should  he  leave  so  enviable  a  position?  Simply 
because  he  was  not  a  man  to  rest  in  ease  and  qniet.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  this  urged  him  to 
carry  his  doctrines  into  other  cities.  Oharact^riatic  of  his 
audacity  is  the  next  step  he  took.  From  Wiirtemberg  he 
went  to  Prague  ;  from  the  centre  of  Lutheran isrn  to  the 
centre  of  Catholicism !  In  this  he  had  reckoned  too  much 
on  his  own  powers*  He  met  with  neither  sympathy  nor 
snpport  in  Prague,  He  then  passed  on  to  Helmstadt,  wliere 
liis  fame  having  preceded  him,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  con* 
ferred  upon  him  the  honourable  charge  of  educating  the 
hereditary  Duke.  Here  again,  if  he  had  consented  to  remain 
quiet,  he  might  Imve  been  what  the  world  calls  snccessfal ; 
but  he  was  troabled  with  convictions — things  so  impedi- 
mental to  success ! — and  tLese  drew  down  upon  him  a  sentence 
of  excommunication.  He  justiiietl  himself,  indeed,  and  the 
sentence  was  removed :   but  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
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in  Helmstadt;  so  he  passed  to  Frankfort,  and  there  in 
quiet  retirement  published  three  of  his  Latin  works.  He 
there  found  employment  in  the  printing-house  of  Weiohels, 
and  lodged  in  the  Carmelite  monastery,  whose  prior  greatly 
admired  his  genius  and  learning,  though  somewhat  dubious 
as  to  his  religious  opiniona*  One  of  the  many  visitors  to  the 
Frankfort  fair  was  a  Venetian  bookseller  named  Ciotto,  who 
not  only  learned  to  know  Bruno,  but  carried  back  with  him 
to  Venice  such  a  report  of  his  wonderfiil  genius  that  it 
inflamed  the  c nrio si ty  of  j^oung  Mocenigo — one  of  the  family 
bearing  that  renowned  name,  but  having  none  of  the  qualities 
"which  created  the  renown.  Mocenigo  having  conceived  the 
idea  that  Bnmo  could  impart  to  him  mysterious  and  valuable 
secrets,  which  were  only  vaguely  indicated  in  LuUy's  arts 
printed  in  his  pages,  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  at  Venice. 
With  inexplicable  precipitation  Brnno  at  once  quitted  Frank- 
fort (in  the  spring  of  1501),  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
palace  of  his  young  admirer.  The  (Jiaappointment  on  hoih 
sides  was  rapid.  Mocenigo,  either  because  irritated  by 
Bnino^s  ill-concealed  contempt  of  his  abilities,  or  because  he 
could  get  none  of  the  expected  illuminatiuu,  denounced  him 
to  the  Inquisition  as  a  reprobate  and  heretic.  The  whole 
story  is  set  forth  by  Signor  Berti  from  unquestionable  docu- 
ments, and  is  one  of  surprising  baseness. 

We  have  the  whole  of  the  trial  before  the  Inquisition  cir- 
cumstantially reported.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  unfair- 
ness ;  and  Bruno  answered  with  singular  frankness,  both  as  to 
his  life  and  his  opinions.  He  did  not  deny  that  many  things 
in  his  writings  were  contrary  to  the  CathoHc  ftiith,  and  that 
he  may  have  often  expressed  himself  so  as  to  cause  scandal ; 
but  he  added^and  this  is  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
time — *  these  things  were  never  spoken  by  me  ex  prafesso^ 
to  impugn  the  Catholic  faith,  but  were  only  in  reference  to 
philosophic  arguments,  or  in  illustration  of  heretical  opinions.' 
He  emphatically  denied  having  ridiculed  the  Apostles,  or 
spoken  of  Christ  with  ribaldry,  but  avowed  that  liis  meta- 
physical opinions  respecting  the  Trinity  were  not  in  harmony 
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with  tliose  of  the  Churcb.  *  I  do  not  tliink  I  ever  argued  on 
the  incarnation,  though  I  have  indeed  privatelj  doubted  bow 
the  Word  could  become  flesh/  A  bold  avowal  in  sucb  a 
place !  What  is  specially  noticeable  here  is  the  emphatic 
statement  on  his  part  that  his  arguments  bad  only  a  meta- 
physkal  bearing,  and  that  for  himself  be  not  only  submits  to 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  disavows, 
abhors,  and  repents  of  all  the  en-oneous  opinions  be  may 
have  ezpTOflsed,  and  aU  the  doubts  be  may  have  felt.^  To  a 
modem  this  appears  unwortby  equivocation.  To  a  philo- 
sopher of  that  day  it  was  a  legitimate  distinction.  From 
the  moment  when  Reason  endeavoured  in  her  way  to  solve 
the  problems  which  had  been  already  solved  by  the  Chiu-cb, 
such  a  distinction  was  forced  upon  all  minds  not  prepared 
to  disavow  and  altogether  set  aside  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  It  is  the  same  now  with  regard  to  positive  Science, 
the  conclusions  of  which,  though  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  express  dogmas  of  the  Church j  are  hospitably  entertained 
in  the  minds  of  devoted  servants  of  the  Church,  A  striking 
example  of  the  incongruity  in  earlier  times  is  seen  in  the 
open  profession  of  a  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
as  a  philosophical  doctiine,  on  the  part  of  public  professors 
who  nevertheless  stood  by  the  dogma  of  immortality. f 

Bruno  then,  not  wishing  to  be  a  victim,  may  have  availed 
himself  of  the  current  equivocation  without  forfeiture  of  self- 
respects  He  avowed  his  heresies,  but  declared  his  williug- 
nesa  to  submit.  It  was  the  same  with  Galileo,  Lovers  of 
coincidences  will  find  a  piquant  illustration  in  the  Aict  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  Bruno  was  thrown  into  prison, 
Galileo  opened  his  course  of  mathematics  at  Padua. 

Bruno's  arrest  was  no  sooner  effected  than  intimation  of  it 


•  \  .  ,  deteela  ed  aUhorro  tutti  li  errori  cb*»  hn  eommeasi  sino  al  pwaente  giorno 
f  r^runti  uXbk  Tita  cutbolicu,  et  tutte  \e  horeeto  cht*  ha  tenute  et  li  dubbi  die  ha 
M,viyl  iutoriko  alia  ft^ia  CAlholica  tl  jlHo  cosa  du terminate  dtkllii  sauta  Chiciia/ — 
BwtTi :  Op.  cit  p.  263. 

t  So«?  this  DliLf  trat«4  in  prmt  deUil  io  the  iiblo  and  iodtructiT©  work  of  Fjiaxcbsco 
Kti»ir«}rri5fo,  recentlj  published  :  Pi^fro  pQmjfona^H ;  studi  siorici  tu  la  Acuoia 
Bf»it^»'$e  e  Padomna  del  mcoIo  XVI,     Florenco,  186 8* 
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tesit  to  the  Grand  Diqiii^tor  San  Sermno,  at  Bome, 
who  ordered  that  the  priaoiifT  ahoold  be  sent  to  him,  under 
^^orif  on  the  first  opportmuty.  TbooHia  Moioaiiii  preaenied 
Misaelf  before  the  Sari  of  Tenice,  and  deaiaaded,  in  the 
name  of  his  Eniiiieiieej,  that  Bmno  should  be  delirered  up 
to  him.  '  Tb^t  man,'  said  he^  '  is  not  onlj  a  heretic,  but  an 
Iietwareh*  He  haa  written  works  in  which  he  highly  kndi 
the  Queen  of  England^  and  other  heretical  princes.  He  ham 
written  direrse  things  tonching  religion,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  ^tth/  After  some  hesitation  the  reqneat  was  granted, 
and  granted,  it  would  deem,  in  conformity  with  Bruno's  own 
wiah.  On  the  16th  January  1593  (not  1598,  us  biographers 
haye  nniformly  stated)  he  was  transferred  to  the  Eoman 
priaofi*  There  he  remained  seven  years.  Why  he  remained 
ao  lomg  a  period  uncondemned  is  a  mystery.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a  retractation  of  the  one  heresy 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  direst  offence,,  namely  his 
opinion  of  the  plurality  of  worlds.  He  had  shown  in  Venice 
a  willingness  to  submit  himself  to  the  Church  on  all  points 
of  dogma — would  he  not  here  submit  to  the  Church  on  this 
point  of  science  ?  Galileo,  subsequently,  availed  b  imself  of  the 
Bubterfage.  Bruno  refused-  Finding  him  insensible  to  their 
ihreate  and  to  their  logic,  they  brought  him,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  to  the  palace  of  San  Severino ;  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cardinals  and  most  illustrious  theologians, 
he  was  forced  to  kneel  and  receive  the  sentence  of  excom- 
monication.  Tliat  sentence  passed,  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  secular  authorities,  with  a  recommendation  of  a  *  punish- 
ment as  merciful  as  possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood ' 
— ut  quam  dementigstme  et  citra  santjninls  effnsionem punireiuri 
— the  atrocious  formula  for  burning  alive. 

Calm  and  dignilied  was  the  bearing  of  the  victim  during 
the  whole  of  this  scene.  It  impressed  even  his  persecutors. 
On  hearing  his  sentence,  one  phrase  alone  disturbed  the 
until  titrable  serenity  of  his  demeanour.  Raising  his  head  wnth 
haughty  superiority,  he  said,  '  I  snspeet  you  pronounce  this 
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sentence  with  more  fear  than  I  receive  it."  A  delay  of  one 
i?reek  was  accorded  to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  fear  niight 
force  a  retractation ;  but  the  week  expired,  and  Bruno  re- 
mained immoTable. 

On  the  17th  February  1600,  when  the  streets  of  Rome 

were  crowded  for  the  Jubilee,  and  no  less  than  fiftj^  cardinals 

were  present,  the  crowd  of  pil^ima  from  many  nations  come 

to  implore   forgiveness  of  their  sins,  the   stubborn   sinner 

who  would  not  disavow  the  horrible  heresy  of  a  plurality 

1     of  worlds,   which   he    had    deduced   from    the    Coperitican 

I     hypothesis,  was  led  to  the  stake  erected  in  the  Campo  di 

HpTiora,  near  the  ancient  theatre  of  Pompey.     The  fagots 

were  lighted,  while  the  hushed  crowd  looked  on,  many  still 

hoping  he  would  retract.    In  a  little  while  the  wind  scattered 

the  ashes  of  the  resolute  thinker,  who  in  the  martyr  spirit, 

idf-sustained  and  silent,  welcomed  death  as  the  appointed 

paaaage  to  a  higher  life. 

*  Feodo  i  cieli  e  a  1*  in  ft  ni  to  m'  ergo/ 

Bruno  perished  the  victim  of  theological  stupidity  and 
self-applauding  intolerance.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  such 
a  punishment  without  strong  indignation  and  disgust.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  pages  in  the  annals  of  mankind  which  we 
would  more  willingly  blot  out,  than  those  upon  which  fanati- 
cism has  written  its  bloody  history.  Frivolous  as  have  often 
been  the  pretexts  for  shedding  blood,  none  are  more  abhor- 
rent to  us  than  those  founded  upon  religious  difterences. 
Surely  the  question  of  religion  is  awful  enough  in  itself. 
Men  have  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  it :  and  if  they  cannot  read  the  problem  aright  by 

e  light  of  their  own   convictions,  will  it  be  made  more 

ble  by  the  light  of  an  anio-da'fe9     Tolerance  is  still  far 

from  being  a  general  virtue ;  but  what  scenes  of  struggle,  of 

violence,  and  of  persecution  has  the  world  passed  through. 


^^e 
^Tegi 


*  '  Mtttfipar  HttUftt  provtUe  tai  net  pronuneiar  /<i  unttnsa  etmiro  di  me,  che  non 
f  ricettrio* 
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before  even  the  present  modicum  of  tolerance  could  be 
gained  [  In  the  sixteenth  century,  free  thought  was  a  crime. 
The  wisest  men  were  bitterly  intolerant ;  the  mildest,  cruel. 
Campanella  tells  us  that  he  was  fifty  times  imprisoned,,  and 
seven  times  put  to  the  torture,  for  daring  to  think  otherwise 
than  those  in  power.  It  was  an  age  of  persecution.  That 
which  made  it  so  bloody  waa  the  vehemence  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new — between  thought  and 
established  dogma^between  science  and  tradition.  In  every 
part  of  Europe — ^in  Rome  itself — men  uprose  to  utter  their 
new  doctrines,  and  to  shake  off  the  chains  which  enslaved 
human  intellect.  It  was  the  first  great  crisis  in  modern 
history,  and  we  read  it«  progress  by  the  bonfires  lighted  in 
every  town.  The  glare  of  the  stake  reddened  a  sky  illumined 
by  the  fair  auroral  light  of  Science. 

Did  Bruuo  deserve  to  die  ?  According  to  the  notions  of 
that  age,  he  certainly  did ;  though  historians  have,  singn* 
larly  enough,  puzzled  themselves  in  the  search  after  an  ade- 
quate motive  for  so  severe  a  punishment.  He  had  praised 
heretical  princes ;  he  had  reasoned  philosophically  on  matters 
of  faith— properl}''  the  subjects  of  theology  ;  he  had  proclaimed 
liberiy  of  thought  and  investigation ;  he  had  refused  to  attend 
Mass  ;  he  had  repeated  many  buffooneries  then  circulating, 
which  threw  contempt  upon  sacred  things ;  finally,  he  had 
taught  a  system  of  Pantheism,  which  was  altogether 
opposed  to  Christianity.  He  had  done  all  this.  But  othera 
before,  and  others  afterwards,  did  this,  yet  escaped.  He 
perished  because  he  disputed  the  iniallibility  of  the  Church 
on  points  of  Science,  and  taught  that  this  Earth  of  ours  on 
which  the  Savionr  had  been  crucified,  this  Earth  which  the 
Church  ruled,  was  not  the  pivot  of  the  universe,  was  not 
the  only  world  revolving  in  infinite  apace.  Accordingly^  the 
flames  (as  Seioppius  sarcastically  wrote  in  describing  the 
execution  to  a  friend)  *  caiTied  him  to  those  worlds  which 
he  imagined.* 

*  As  men  die,  so  they  walk  among  posterity,*  is  the  felicitous 
remark  of  Monckton  Milnesj  and  Bruno,  like  many  other  men. 
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is  better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for  anything  he  did 
iprhile  living.  The  sentence  which  consumed  his  body  has 
embalmed  his  name.  He  knew  it  would  be  so — ^  La  morte 
d'  tin  secolo  &  vivo  in  tutti  gli  altri.' 

Considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  saying  that  Bruno's  has  only  an  historical,  not  an  intrinsic 
Talne.  Its  condemnation  is  written  in  the  fact  of  its  neglect. 
But  taken  historically,  his  works  are  very  curious,  and  still 
more  so  when  we  read  them  with  a  biographical  interest ; 
for  they  not  only  illustrate  the  epoch,  they  exhibit  the  man, — 
exhibit  his  impetuosity,  recklessness,  vanity,  imagination, 
buffoonery,  his  thoroughly  Neapolitan  character,  and  his 
sincere  love  of  truth.  Those  who  wish  to  see  grave  subjects 
treated  with  dignity,  will  object  to  the  licence  he  allows  him- 
self, and  will  have  no  tolerance  for  the  bad  taste  he  so  often 
displays.  But  we  should  rather  look  upon  these  works  as  the 
rapid  productions  of  a  restless  athlete — as  the  improvisations 
of  a  full,  ardent,  but  irregular  mind,  in  an  age  when  taste 
was  less  fitstidious  than  it  has  since  become.  J£  Bruno  min- 
gled buffooneries  and  obscenities  with  grave  and  weighty 
topics,  he  therein  only  follows  the  general  licence  of  that  age ; 
and  we  must  extend  to  him  the  same  forgiveness  as  to  Bembo, 
Ariosto,  Tansillo,  and  the  rest.  Plato  himself  is  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  same  defect. 

In  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue,  Bruno  also  followed  the 
taste  of  his  age.  It  is  a  form  eminently  suited  to  polemical 
subjects ;  and  all  his  works  were  polemical.  It  enabled  him 
to  ridicule  by  turns  the  pedants,  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
gians ;  and  to  enunciate  certain  doctrines  which  even  his 
temerity  would  have  shrunk  from,  had  he  not  been  able  to 
place  them  in  the  mouth  of  another.  He  makes  his  dialogues 
far  more  entertaining  than  works  of  metaphysics  usually  are ; 
and  this  he  does  by  digressions,  by  ridicule,  by  eloquence,  and 
a  liberal  introduction  of  sonnets.  Sometimes  his  very  viva- 
city becomes  wearisome.  The  reader  is  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  remorseless  torrent  of  substantives  and  epithets 
which  pours  from  his  too  prolific  pen.     There  is  nobody  to 
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rival  him,  but  Rabelais,  in  this  flux  of  words.*  His  great 
butts  are  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers.  He  reproaches 
the  former  with  ignorance^  avarice,  hj|30crisj,  and  the  desire 
to  atifle  enquiry  and  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance.  The 
philosophers  lie  reproaches  with  blind  adherence  to  authority, 
with  stupid  reverence  for  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and  with 
slavish  imitation  of  antiquity.  It  should  be  observed  that  he 
does  not  so  nitich  decry  Aristotle,  as  the  idolatry  of  Aristotle.t 
Against  the  pedantry  of  that  pedantic  age  he  is  always  hurl- 
ing his  thunders.  '  If/  says  he,  in  one  place,  eharact^^rizing 
the  pedant,  '  ho  laughs,  he  calls  himself  Demoeritus ;  if  he 
weeps  J  it  is  with  Heraclitiis  ;  when  he  argues,  he  is  Aristotle ; 
when  he  combines  chimeras,  he  is  Plato  ;  when  he  stutters, 
he  is  Demosthenes.'  That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no 
niisology,  his  own  varied  erudition  proves.  But  while  he 
studied  the  ancients  to  extract  from  them  such  eternal  truths 
as  were  buried  amidst  a  mass  of  error,  theyy  the  pedants,  only 
studied  how  to  deck  themselves  in  borrowed  plumes. 

Turning  from  manner  to  matter,  we  must  assign  to  Bruno 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  suecesaor  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Schelling.  That  Spinoza  aaid  Descartes  were 
actually  conversajit  with  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
does  not  distinctly  appear.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
Bruno  anticipated  Spinoza  in  his  conception  of  the  imma^ 
Hence  of  the  Deity,  in  his  famous  iiatara  naturan^s  and  ^uitura 
naiuraia^  and  in  his  pantheistic  theory  of  evolution.  He 
also  anticipated  Descartes'  famous  criterium  of  truth,  viz. 
that  whatever  is  clear  and  evident  to  the  mind,  and  does  not 

*  To  giro  the  render  a  taste  of  this  quality,  we  win  cit^  a  soni^nw  fmm  the 
dodicatory  epistle  to  GU  Erom  Furorii  *  Che  spottucolo,  o  Dio  buono!  piu  vile  e 
ignDbik"  puil  prt'sentarsi  ad  un  oechio  di  tfirno  sentinieDto,  cha  un  uomo  eogititbiindo, 
nfllitto^  tomnentato,  tristc,  iuaniiicoiiit>so,  per  direiiiror  fneddo^or  caldo,  or  f*:Tventi% 
t}t  LreniMDte,  of  piillida,  or  rosso,  or  in  mina  di  perplosao,  or  in  alto  di  rittuluto,  na 
cho  Mpeiide  il  niiglior  intervallo  di  t^mpo  dt'stiUando  V  elixir  del  cervello  coa 
niettere  scritLo  e  M^illar  in  publJitn  mtmumenti  qutdle  i!ontinui3  torture,  que*  gniri 
lorrnenli,  que*  nizsuniili  dlsL-^jrau  qini'  futuo.Hi  pcnsieri,  e  ^uelli  nniari»simi  wtiidi, 
destiiKiti  aotto  U  timnnide  d'  una  indegoa  imbeciH<»  Blojta  «  soseza  sporcnrift?' 
TliUB  it  continue**  for  some  fifty  lines  morel — Opp.  ItaL  ii.  299. 

t  Vide  Opp.  ItitL  ii.  67,  wli- re  lliis  is  oxplicilly  ststtod. 
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admit  of  contradiction,  must  be  true ;  and  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  Doubt  as  opposed  to  Authority,  he  thus  insists  upon 
Doubt  as  the  starting-point :  ^  Chi  vuol  perfettamente  giudi- 
care  deve  §aper  tpogliarsi  de  la  consuetudine  di  credere^  deve 
r  una  e  V  aUra  eontradittoria  esistimare  egualmente  possibiley  e 
dUmetiere  a  fatto  qudV  affezione  di  cui  e  imbibeio  da  na^ 
iitnliL'*  Leibnitz  was  avowedly  acquainted  with  Bruno's 
works,  and  may  have  derived  therefrom  his  theory  of  monads. 
Schelling  makes  no  secret  of  his  obligations. 

There  is  another  merit  in  Bruno  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  namely,  of  ^ving  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Nature.  Occupied  with  syllogisms  about  entities 
and  quiddities,  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  missed 
the  great  truth  that '  man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature.'  Philosophy  taught  that  the  interpretation  could 
proceed  only  from  within ;  that  men  were  to  look  into  their 
own  minds  to  analyse,  subdivide,  and  classify  their  own 
ideas,  instead  of  looking  forth  into  Nature,  and  patiently 
observing  her  processes-f  Bruno  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
men  out  into  the  free  air.  With  his  poetical  instinct  he 
naturally  looked  on  Nature  as  the  great  book  for  man  to 
read.  He  deified  Nature ;  and  looked  upon  the  Universe  as 
the  garment  of  God,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  activity. 
liCt  not  this  be  misunderstood,  however.  If  Bruno  em- 
braced the  Copemican  theory,  and  combated  the  general 
physics  of  his  day,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  follower  of  scientific  Method.  He  espoused  the 
correct  view  of  the  earth's  sphericity  and  rotation ;  but  he 
did  so  on  the  faith  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  not  on 
rigorous  induction. 

Bruno's  creed  was  Pantheism.  In  many  passages  he  names 
and  alludes  to  Avicebron,  whose  Forts  Vifw  he  had  studied 
with  great  sympathy,  and  from  whom  he  may  have  borrowed 

*  Del  Infinite  Universo  e  Mondi:  Oj*p.  Ital.  ii.  84. 

t  It  is  of  them  Tklbsio  energetically  says :  *  Scd  veluti  cum  Deo  de  sapientiA 
contendentes  decertantef^qne,  miindi  ipsius  principia  ct  causjis  ratione  inqiiirere 
Ausi,  et  qiue  non  invenerant,  iDventa  ea  sibi  osso  oxistimantes,  volciitesque,  veluti 
sue  arbitrata,  mundom  afflaxere.* — De  Serum  Naturd^  in  Procem. 
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certain  pantheistic  ideas.  He  taiiglit  that  God  was  the  Infinite 
Intelligence,  the  Canse  of  causes,  the  Principle  of  all  life  atid 
mind ;  the  great  Activity,  whose  action  we  name  the  Universe • 
But  God  did  not  create  the  universe;  he  hi/ormed  it  with 
life — with  being.  He  is  the  universe ;  but  onlj  as  the  cause 
is  the  effect,  sustaining  it,  causing  it,  but  not  limited  by  it. 
He  is  self*existingy  yet  so  essentially  active  as  incessantly  to 
manifest  himself  as  a  Cause.  Between  the  supreme  Being 
and  the  inferior  beings  dependent  upon  him,  there  is  this 
distinction:  He  is  absolutely  simple,  without  parts;  he  is 
one  whole,  identical  and  universal ;  whereas  the  others  are 
mere  individual  paints,  distinct  from  the  great  Whole.  Above 
and  beyond  the  visible  universe  there  is  an  Infinite  Invisible, 
^an  immovable,  inalterable  Identity,  which  rules  over  all 
diversity.  This  Being  of  Beings,  this  Unity  of  Unities,  ia 
God:  *Deu8  est  monadnm  raonas,  nempe  entium  entitas/ 

Bmno  says,  that  although  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Na- 
ture separated  from  God,  we  can  conceive  God  separated  from 
Kature.  The  infinite  Being  is  the  essential  centi-e  and  sub- 
stance of  the  universe,  but  he  is  above  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  all  things:  he  is  super  essential  is ,  s}ipe7*siihslaniia!is* 
Thus  we  cannot  conceive  a  thought  independent  of  a  mind, 
tut  we  can  conceive  a  mind  apart  from  any  one  thought. 
The  universe  is  a  thought  of  God^s  mind—  nay  more,  it  is  the 
infinite  activity  of  his  mind.  To  suppose  the  world  finite  ia 
to  limit  his  power.  '  Wherefore  should  we  imagine  that  the 
Divine  activity  (la  flivina  efficacia)  is  idle  ?  Wherefore  should 
we  say  that  the  Divine  goodness,  which  can  communicate 
itself  ad  infmiiimif  and  infinitely  diffuse  itself,  is  willing  to 
restrict  itself?  Why  should  his  infinite  capacity  be  frus- 
trated—defrauded of  its  possibility  to  create  infinite  worlds? 
And  why  should  we  deface  the  excellence  of  the  Divine 
image,  which  should  rather  reflect  itself  in  an  infinite  mirror, 
as  his  nature  is  infinite  and  immense?'* 

Bmno  admits  the  existence  of  only  one  intelligence,  and  that 

*  2>fl  r  lfifi%ito:  0pp.  liaL  ii.  24. 
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is  Gl)d.*  Esi  Deu$  in  nobis.  This  intelligence,  which  is  perfect 
in  Grody  is  less  perfect  in  inferior  spirits ;  still  less  so  in  man ; 
more  and  more  imperfect  in  the  lower  gradations  of  created 
beings.  Bat  all  these  differences  are  differences  of  degree,  not 
of  kind.  The  inferior  order  of  beings  do  not  understand  them- 
selTes,  but  ihey  have  a  sort  of  language.  In  the  superior 
orders  of  beings,  intelligence  arrives  at  the  point  of  self- 
conscionsness — ^they  understand  themselves,  and  those  below 
them.  Han,  who  occupies  the  middle  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  creation,  is  capable  of  contemplating  every 
phasis  of  life.  He  sees  God  above  him — he  sees  around  him 
traces  of  the  divine  activity.  These  traces,  which  attest  the 
immutable  order  of  the  universe,  constitute  the  soul  of  the 
world.  To  collect  them,  and  connect  them  with  the  Being 
whence  they  issue,  is  the  noblest  function  of  the  human 
mind.  Bruno  further  teaches  that,  in  proportion  as  man 
labours  in  this  direction,  he  discovers  that  these  traces,  spread 
abroad  in  nature,  do  not  differ  from  the  ideas  which  exist  in 
his  own  mind.t  He  thus  arrives  at  the  perception  of  the 
identity  between  the  soul  of  the  world  and  his  own  soul,  both 
as  reflections  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  He  is  thus  led  to 
perceive  the  identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Thought  and 
Being. 

Such  is  the  faint  outline  of  a  doctrine,  to  preach  which 
Brano  became  a  homeless  wanderer  and  a  martyr;  as  he 
loftily  says,  *  Con  questa  filosofia  P  anima  mi  s'  aggrandisce, 
e  mi  si  magnijica  V  intellettoJ 

In  five  dialogues.  La  Cena  de  le  Ceiieriy  he  combats  the 

•  Dk  Moboax  {Companion  to  ike  Almanack,  1855)  says  :  •  Among  the  versions 
of  the  CAQse  of  Bruno's  death  is  atheism :  but  this  word  was  very  often  used  to 
dcoote  rejection  of  revelation,  not  merely  in  the  common  course  of  dispute,  but  by 
•uch  writers,  for  instance,  as  Brucker  and  Morhof.  Thus  Morhof  says  of  the  De 
Monade,  ^c,  that  it  exhibits  no  manifest  signs  of  atheism.  What  he  means  by  tho 
word  IB  clear  enough,  when  he  thus  sj^eaks  of  a  work  which  ack;iowledge8  God  in 
hundreds  of  places,  and  rejects  opinions  as  blasphemous  in  several.* 

t  *Elp.:  What  is  the  purpjjse  of  the  senses? — Fii..:  Solely  to  excite  tho 
reason ;  to  indicate  the  truth,  but  not  to  judge  of  it.  Truth  is  in  the  sensible 
object  as  in  a  mirror;  in  the  reason,  as  a  matter  of  argument;  in  the  intellect, 
as  a  principle  and  conclusion  ;  but  in  the  mind  it  has  its  true  and  proi>cr  form.' 
—De  C  Infinito,  p.  18. 
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hypothesis  of  the  world's  immobility ;  proclaims  the  infinity 
of  the  universe,  and  warns  us  against  seeking  its  centre  or 
circumference.  He  enlarges  on  the  dilFerence  between  ap- 
pearances and  reality  in  celestial  phenomena;  argues  that 
our  globe  is  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  other  planets, 
and  that  everything  which  is^  is  living,  so  that  the  world  may 
be  likened  to  a  huge  animaL*  In  this  work  he  also  answers 
Ids  objectors,  who  bring  against  his  system  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  modern  geologists 
answer  the  same  objection,  viz,  by  declaring  that  the  reve- 
lation in  the  Bible  was  a  moral,  not  a  physical  revelation : 
it  did  not  pretend  to  teach  science,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
adopted  ordinary  notions,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  language 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar.t  In  this  work  there  are  some  digres- 
siuus  more  than  usually  interesting  to  ns,  because  they  refer 
to  the  social  condition  of  England  durmg  Ehzabeth's  reign. 

The  two  works,  De  la  Causa  and  Dc  V InfuiiiOy  contain  the 
most  matured  and  connected  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  analysis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  one  given  by  M*  Bartholmess4  The 
Spaerio  de  la  Besiia  Tnonfanie  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  writings.  It  was  translated  by  Toland,  in  1713,  who 
printed  only  a  very  few  copies,  as  if  wishing  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  only  a  few  choice  readers.  The  very  title  has  been 
a  sad  puzzle  to  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  strangest 
suppositions.  The  *  Triumphant  Beast,*  which  Bruno  under- 
takes to  expel,  is  none  other  than  this :  ancient  astronomy 
disfigured  the  heavens  with  animals  as  constellations,  and 
under  guise  of  expelling  these,  he  attacks  the  great  beast 
(Superstition)  whose  predominance  causes  men  to  believe  that 

*  Ail  idea  borrowed  from  Plato,  who,  in  the  7%matt$,  AajB,  O&rtts  o^  H  »f«Ta 
\6yor  rby  tUh-a  Zfi  Ktytttf  r6y^t  rhy  K^frfxov  (^oy  t^^u^ov  Svvqvv  rt  rp  oAtj^cb  StJi 
T^v  rod  &tov  ytvtiaBat  irp^tfoiav. — p.  26^  i?d.  Bkkker.  Conii>iire  iilso  Pofitwu^,  p, 
273.  BauKo  may  luive  taken  Kim  directly  from  Plato^  or  be  might  bave  IcMLrned 
it  from  the  work  of  his  euimti-j  DitLH,  Tklesio,  I}c  lierum  Naturd. 

t  '  Secondo  il  scjdso  volgaio  ot  uniinario  modo  di  coraprendere  e  pariare.*  The 
wIioIg  tif  the  early  poitiou  of  JDiah>gue  4  (m  which  thi^  distinction  i»  nmhit^iutKl) 
is  worth  wiisultiug. — O/firCt  L  172  sq. 

I  Bamthquhk^  :  Jvrdanc  BmnOf  ii.  128-1 54  * 
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the  stars  influence  human  affairs.  In  bid  Cabala  del  Cavallo 
PegaseOy  he  sarcastically  calls  the  ass  ^la  bestia  trionfante 
viva,'  and  indites  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  that  respectable  quad- 
ruped: 

'  Oh  Mot'  asinita,  sant*  igooranza, 
Santa  stoltizia,  e  pia  dirodone, 
Qaal  sola  paoi  far  V  anime  si  baone 
Ch*  nmao  ingt^no  e  studio  non  Y  aransa !  *  &c. 

The  Spaccio  is  an  attack  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  day, — 
a  war  against  ignorance,  and  Hhat  orthodoxy  without 
morality,  and  without  belief,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  justice 
and  virtue/  Bruno  fancifully  calls  Morality  *  the  astronomy 
of  the  heart ; '  did  not  Bacon  call  it  *  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind'?  The  Spaccio  is  a  strange  medley  of  learaing, 
imagination,  and  buffoonery ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
most  tiresome  of  all  his  writiugs.  M.  Bartholmess,  whose 
admiration  for  Bruno  greatly  exceeds  my  own,  says  of  it: 
*  The  mythology  and  symbolism  of  the  ancients  are  there 
employed  with  as  much  tact  as  erudition.  The  fiction  that 
the  modem  world  is  still  governed  by  Jupiter  and  the  court 
of  Olympus,  the  mixture  of  reminiscences  of  chivalry,  and 
the  marvels  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  tales  and  traditions 
of  antiquity — all  those  notions  which  have  given  birth  to 
the  philosophy  of  mythology',  of  religions,  and  of  history 
— the  Vicos  and  the  Creuzers — this  strange  medley  makes 
the  Spaccio  so  interesting.  The  philosopher  there  speaks  the 
noble  language  of  a  moralist.  As  each  virtue  in  its  turn 
appears  to  replace  the  vices  which  disfigure  the  heavens,  it 
learns  from  Jupiter  all  it  has  to  do,  all  it  has  to  avoid :  all  its 
attributes  are  enumerated  and  explained,  and  mostly  personi- 
fied in  the  allegorical  vein ;  all  the  dangers  and  excesses  it  is 
to  avoid  are  characterised  with  the  same  vigour.  Every  page 
reveals  a  rare  talent  for  psychological  obser\'ation,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  of  contemporary  society.  The 
passions  are  subtly  analysed  and  well  painted.  That  which 
stiU  more  captivates  the  thoughtful  reader  is  the  sustained 
style  of  this  long  fiction,  which  may  be  regfiided  as  a  sort  of 
philosophic  sermon.     Truth  and  wisdom,  justice  and  candour, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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take  the  place  in  the  future  now  occupied  bj  error,  folljj  and 
falsehood  of  every  species.  In  this  last  respect  the  Spcuxio 
has  sometimes  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

Without  impugning  the  justice  of  this  criticism,  I  must 
add,  that  the  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and 
ought  to  be  read  with  a  liberal  license  in  skipping* 

Perhaps,  of  all  his  writings,  Gli  Eroici  Farori  is  that  which 
would  most  interest  a  modern  reader,  not  curious  about  the 
philosophical  specnhitions  of  the  Neapohtan,  Its  prodigality 
of  sonnets,  and  its  mystic  exaltation,  carry  us  at  once  into 
the  heart  of  that  epocli  of  Italian  culture  when  poetrj^  and 
Plato  were  the  great  studies  of  earnest  men.  In  it  Bruno, 
avowing  himself  a  disciple  of  Petrarch,  proclaims  a  Donna 
more  exalted  than  Laura,  more  adorable  than  all  earthly 
beauty:  that  Donna  is  the  imperishable  image  of  Divine 
Perfection,  It  is  unw4>rthy  of  a  man,  he  says,  to  languish 
for  a  woman  ;  to  sacrifice  to  her  all  those  energies  and 
faculties  of  a  great  soul,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
Buit  of  the  Divine.  Wisdom,  which  is  truth  and  beauty  in 
one,  is  the  idol  adored  by  the  genuine  hero.  Love  woman  if 
yon  win,  but  remember  that  yon  are  also  a  lover  of  the 
Infinite.  Truth  is  the  food  of  every  heroic  soul ;  hunting 
for  Truth  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  hero.*  The 
reader  of  Plato  will  trace  here  a  favourite  image  ;  and  was  it 
not  Berkeley  who  described  Truth  as  *  the  cry  of  all,  but  the 
game  feiv  run  down  ^  9 

♦  8e.v,  ID  inartieuliir,  the  floe  pa»siigt»,  Opjh  ItaL  W.  400-7. 
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FIRST  EPOCH. 

Philosophy  again  separates    itself  from  Theology^   and 
seeks  the  aid  of  Science. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BACON  AND  DESCARTES, 

IN  the  evolution  of  Philosoph}-,  as  in  the  evolution  of  an 
organism,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  a 
period  of  origin,  because  every  beginning  is  also  a  termination, 
and  resumes  the  results  of  a  whole  series  of  preceding  evolu- 
tions. As  Mr.  Spedding  felicitously  says,  our  Philosophy 
'  was  bom  about  Bacon's  time,  and  Bacon's  name  (as  the 
brightest  which  presided  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 
inscribed  upon  it : 

Hespeni*  that  led 
The  starry  hoit  rode  brightest. 

Not  that  Hesperus  did  actually  lead  the  other  stars ;  he  and 
they  were  moving  under  a  common  force,  and  they  would 
have  moved  just  as  fast  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  because  he 
shone  brightest,  he  looked  as  if  he  led  them.'  *  Bacon  and 
Descartes  are  generally  recognised  as  the  Fathers  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  though  they  themselves  were  carried  along  by 
the  rapidly-swelling  current  of  their  age,  then  decisively 
setting  in  the  direction  of  Science.  It  is  their  glory  to  have 
seen  visions  of  the  coming  greatness,  to  have  expressed  in 

*  Bjicon'a  Worki?,  18o7, 1.  374. 
:  2 
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terms   of  splendid  power   the    thotights  whicli  were  dimly 

stiiTing  the  age,  and  to  have  sanctioned  the  new  movement 
by  their  anthoritative  genius.  The  destmction  of  Scholasti- 
cism ivas  complete.  They  came  to  direct  the  construction  of 
a  grander  temple- 
There  are  in  these  two  thinkers  certain  marked  features  of 
resemblance,  and  others  of  difference  equally  marked.  We 
see  tlieir  differences  most  strikingly  in  their  descendants. 
Prom  Bacon  lineally  descended  Hobbes,  Locke,  Diderot, 
D'Alerabert,  Condillac,  Cabanisj  our  Scotch  Schtx^l,  and 
Comte.  From  Descartes  descended  Spinoza,  Malebranche, 
Leibnitz,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Inductive 
Method  predominated  in  the  one  school,  the  Deductive  in 
the  other.  Tbese  differences  we  shall  recognise  more  folly 
later  on :  at  present  we  may  fix  our  minds  on  the  two  great 
points  of  resemblance  :  1st,  the  decisive  separation  of  Philo- 
sophy from  Theulog}" ;  2nd,  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
Method. 

There  have  been  discussions  respecting  Bacon's  orthodoxy 
which  I  do  not  meddle  with  here,  since,  whether  his  occa- 
sional declamtions  were  sincere,  or  were  only  the  lip-homage 
which  men  in  those  days  paid  the  Church,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  he  quietly  excluded  Theology  fi-om  his 
scheme,  telling  the  King  why  he  did  so.  *  If  I  proceed  to 
treat  of  it^  I  shull  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and 
enter  into  the  ship  of  the  Cluirch  ;  which  is  only  able  by  the 
Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.  Neither  will  the 
stars  of  philosophy  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  siipplj  their  light,  so  that  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silence*'  *  Again,  '  Sacred  Theology 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  w^ord  and  oracles  of  God,  and 
not  from  the  light  of  nature  or  the  dictates  of  liuman 
reason.'  And  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Advmicemeni  of 
Leamingy  he  says  :  *  The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is 
of  two  sorts  :  the  former  in  the  conception  and  apprehension 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed  ;    ttie  other  in  the 
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inferring  and  deriying  of  doctrine  and  direction  thereupon. 
The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteries  themselves,  but  how  ? 
by  way  of  illustration,  not  by  way  of  argument.'  * 

The  spirit  of  his  Philosophy  was  antagonistic  to  Theology, 
for  it  was  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  search ;  and  its  search  was 
for  visible  and  tangible  results.  Neither  the  ingenuities  of 
logicians,  nor  the  passionate  earnestness  of  theologians, 
in  that  age  of  logicians  and  theologians^  could  lure  him 
from  his  path.  ^  He  lived  in  an  age,'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
'  in  which  disputes  on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity 
excited  au  intense  interest  throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  conflict.  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Port,  and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened  with 
talk  about  election,  reprobation,  and  final  perseverance; 
yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist  or  an 
Arminian.  While  the  world  was  resounding  with  the  noise 
of  a  disputatious  theology  and  a  disputatious  philosophy, 
the  Baconian  School,  like  Allworthy  seated  between 
Thwackum  and  Square,  preserved  a  calm  neutrality,  half 
scornful,  half  benevolent,  and,  content  with  adding  to  the 
sum  of  practical  good,  left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who 
liked  it.' 

Descartes,  though  his  constitutional  timidity  suppressed 
everything  like  overt  hostility  against  the  Church,  was  not 
less  emphatically  opposed  to  the  theological  spirit.  He  dis- 
engaged Philosophy  from  Theology  by  treating  it  as  an 
independent  topic,  and  by  treating  it  on  a  Method  which  was 
in  its  essence  destructive  of  all  Theology,  for  it  proceeded  on 
a  basis  of  absolute  Doubt.  The  reign  of  Authority  was 
proclaimed  at  an  end.  All  the  notions,  all  the  hypotheses, 
all  the  beliefs  which  had  filled  the  perplexed  soul  were  to  be 
ejected,  and  a  new  beginning  was  to  be  made  from  absolute 
Doubt,  nothing  accepted  till  it  was  proved,  nothing  proved  by 
authorities,  but  all  by  reasons.     The  clearance  here  was  more 

*   Worka,  iii.  479. 
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than  a  clearance  from  scbolastic  argumentation  and  Ariig 
totelum  tnulitioii,  it  was  a  sweeping  away  of  all  Antliority' 
whatever  J  succeeded  by  the  installation  of  Reason  as  snpreine 
arbiter,  Nay^  he  went  beyond  Bacon  in  this  respect,  since  he 
wished  to  introduce  Reason  even  into  the  domain  of  Theo- 
logy :  *  I  have  aliP^ys  thonght,'  he  says  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Meditaii'ofis  to  the  Sorbonne^  '  that  the  two  cjuestions  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  soul  (two  ques- 
tions Bacon  wisely  left  nntouched)  were  the  chief  of  those 
which  ought  to  be  demonatrated  rattier  by  philosophy  than 
by  theology ;  for  although  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  the  faithful^ 
to  believe  in  God  and  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the 
body,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  possible  ever  to  persuade  the 
infidels  to  any  religion,  nor  hardly  to  any  moral  virtue,  unless 
we  first  prove  to  them  these  two  things  by  natural  reason.* 

While  thus  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  Theology,  he 
allowed  no  theological  encroachments  on  Philosophy ;  and  in 
promulgating  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortices,  he  remarks  that 
although  we  know  for  certain  that  God  created  the  world  at 
once,  yet  it  would  be  of  eminent  interest  to  see  how  the 
world  mujht  have  been  evolved.  Having  protected  himself 
by  this  preeanilon  oratoire^  he  proceeds  with  his  hypothesis, 
and  explains  the  world  wholly  without  reference  to  God.  In 
like  manner  God  is  assumed  as  the  first  cause  of  motion,  but 
his  presence  is  never  afterwards  indicated. 

The  separation  of  Philosophy  from  Theology  is  made  em- 
phatic iu  the  rejection  of  Final  Causes  by  both  Bacon  and 
Descartes.  Tlie  latter  says,  '  Nous  rejetterons  entieremeiit  de 
notre  phDosophie  la  recherche  des  causes  finales ;  car  nous  ne 
devons  pas  tant  pr^snmer  de  nous-mfimes  que  de  croire  que 
Dieu  nons  ait  voulu  faire  part  de  ses  conseils  j '  and  again  : 
*  Tout  ce  genre  de  causes  qu'on  a  coutume  de  tirer  de  la  fin 
n'est  d'ancun  usage  dans  les  choses  physiques  et  naturelles.' 
He  left  them  for  theologians,  declaring  that  in  Physics,  where 
every  conclusion  must  rest  on  solid  grounds,  the  appeal  to 
final  causes  is  inept. 

But  perhaps  the  moat  effective  of  all  the  novelties  was  the 
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effort  of  Descartes  to  ezplaim  the  system  of  the  world  by 
Matter  and  Motion  only,  thus  quietly  setting  aside  all  causes 
and  metaphysical  entities  which  had  hitherto  been  invoked. 
The  hypothesis  of  vortices  was  indeed  soon  disclosed  to  be 
untenable ;  but  the  scientific  attitude  from  which  that  hypo- 
thesis proceeded  was  never  afterwards  relinquished.  It  was 
a  bold  attempt  at  the  application  of  the  Objective  Method, 
and  wa«  only  defective  in  its  restriction  to  Cosmology,  and 
its  exclusion  of  Biology,  which  was  still  left  to  the  Subjective 
Method,  as  I  shall  presently  notice. 

The  second  point  on  which  Bacon  and  Descartes  resemble 
each  other  is  in  their  conception  of  the  results  to  be  achieved 
by  a  totally  new  Method.  Coming  as  they  did  on  the  top  of 
the  revolutionary  wave  which  had  washed  away  the  old 
methods,  seeing  as  they  saw  the  striking  results  of  physical 
research,  and  foreseeing  yet  more  glorious  conquests  from  the 
spirit  which  achieves  those  results,  they  yielded  themselves 
to  the  pleasant  illusion  that  a  new  Method  would  rapidly 
solve  all  problems.  Bacon,  as  the  more  magnificent  and 
imaginative  mind,  had  gander  visions,  and  more  enthusiastic 
£uth ;  but  Descartes  also  firmly  believed  that  the  new  Method 
was  to  do  wonders.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
these  great  intellects  seem  quite  unconscious  of  their  indi- 
Tidual  superiority,  and  are  ready  to  suppose  that  their 
Method  will  equalise  all  intellects.  It  reminds  us  of  Sydney 
Smith  maintaining  that  any  man  might  be  witty  if  he  tried. 
Descartes  affirms  that  *  it  is  not  so  essential  to  have  a  fine 
understanding  as  to  apply  it  rightly.  Those  who  walk 
slowly  make  greater  progress  if  they  follow  the  right  road 
than  those  who  run  swiftly  on  a  wrong  one.'  To  the  same 
effect  Bacon :  *  A  cripple  on  the  right  path  will  beat  a  racer  on 
the  wrong  one.'  This  is  true  enough,  but  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. Equipped  with  good  or  bad  instruments,  the  superiority 
of  one  worker  over  another  is  always  made  manifest ;  and  it 
is  precisely  in  the  right  use  of  a  good  Method  that  the 
scientific  genius  is  called  upon  for  its  delicate  and  patient 
skill. 
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CHAPTEE   IL 

BACOX 

rrTO  the  vexed  qtiestions  of  Bacon's  conduct  Loth  with 
regard  to  Essex  and  with  regard  to  bribery,  I  cannot  enter 
here  ;  but  referring  the  curiona  to  his  biogi^phers  and  critics, 
I  will  simplj  note  that  he  was  born  in  1561 ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  learned  to  distrust  the 
Aristotelian  ism  of  his  masters,  and  planoed  his  own  vast 
scheme  of  reform  ;  went  to  Paris ;  sat  in  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex ;  was  successively  appointed  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Lord  Chancellor;  was  created  Viscount  Verulam; 
was  impeached  and  condemned  for  corruption  as  a  judge; 
and  died  in  the  spring  of  1026.  '  For  my  name  and  memory,' 
said  the  dying  man,  *  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age/ 

Posterity  his  been  generous ;  the  fame  of  Bacon  is  im- 
mense. Admirers  have  not  always  been  unanimous  as  to  his 
special  claims;  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  no 
questioning  of  his  geniue.  He  has  been  lauded  for  achieve- 
ments in  which  he  had  no  part,  and  has  been  adorned  with 
titles  to  which  he  had  doubtful  pretensions  ;  while  his  most 
important  services  have  been  overlooked.  But  the  general 
recognition  of  his  greatness,  and  our  national  pride  in  it,  have 
not  prevented  certain  attacks  on  his  reputation,  which  have 
been  answered  in  a  rather  angry  spirit ;  and  thus  from  one 
cause  and  another  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any 
candid  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  he  did.  It 
seems  to  some  persons  that  Bacon  did  very  little  in  rising 
against  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  pointing  out  a  new 
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patli ;  and  to  others  it  seems  that  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  whoever  looks  closely  into  the  writings  of  Bacon's 
predecessors  will  see  that  what  now  seems  obvioas  and  trivial, 
was  then  startling  and  important.  As  M.  Bemusat  felicitously 
says,  *  il  fallait  du  g^nie  pour  avoir  ce  bon  sens/*  And  to 
those  who  deny  that  Bacon  did  head  the  revolution,  I  would 
oppose  not  simply  the  testimony  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
bat  the  testimony  of  Gassendi,  who,  both  as  conteinporary  and 
a  foreigner,  was  capable  of  judging  the  effect  then  produced,  t 
It  is  indeed  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
some  of  Bacon's  immediate  predecessors,  especially  Galileo, 
that  there  was  little  novelty  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
erroneous  Method  then  popular,  or  in  his  exhortations  to 
pursue  Observation,  Experiment,  and  Induction.  But  it  is  not 
less  apparent  that  he  had  wider  and  profounder  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  Method  than  any  of  them,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  does  not  err  in  attributing  to  him  the  glory  of 
heading  the  new  era. 

In  England  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Father  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  and  the  originator  of  the  Induc- 
tive Method.  Men  profess  themselves  followers  of  the  *  Baco- 
nian Philosophy,'' sometimes  confounding  that  with  a  servile 
attention  to  facts  and  a  most  unscientific  scorn  of  theories  ; 
at  other  times  implying  that  by  the  Baconian  Method  is  to 
be  understood  the  one  on  which  Science  has  successfully 
been  pursued.  A  rigorous  investigation  of  Bacon's  claims 
will  disclose  that  he  was  rather  one  who  sounded  the 
trumpet-call  than  one  who  marshalled  the  troops.  He 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  Experiment,  but  he  could 
not  teach  what  he  did  not  himself  understand — the  Experi- 
mental Method.  He  exhorted  men  to  study  Nature ;  but 
he  could  not  give  available  directions  for  that  study.  He 
had  fervent  faith  in  the  possible  conquests  of  Science; 
but  never  having  thoroughly  mastered  any  one  science,  he 

*  R^MTSAT :  Bacon,  $a  vie,  son  temps,  sa  philosophie  et  son  influence.    Parist, 
1857,  p.  400. 
t  Gassekdi  :  Opera,  1658,  i,  62. 
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was  incapuble  of  appreciating  the  real  conditiona  of  re- 
Bearcb.  He  saw  clearly  enough  the  great  truth  that  the  pro- 
gress of  research  must  be  gradual^  but  he  did  not  see  what 
were  the  necessary  grades,  he  did  not  see  the  kind  of  inquiries, 
and  the  order  they  must  follow,  before  discoveries  could  be 
made.  That  he  had  n^ally  but  vague  and  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  Scientific  Method  is  deci&ively  shown  by  his  con- 
temptuous Injection  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Gilbert,  and 
by  his  own  plan  of  an  investigation  into  Heat.  One  sen- 
tence alone  would  suffice  to  show  this,  namely,  his  sneer  at 
Coi>ernicus  as  *  a  man  who  thinks  notliing  of  introducing 
fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculations 
turn  out  well : '  Bacon  did  not  understand,  what  C^ojieniicus 
profoundly  saw,  that  the  only  value  of  an  hypothesis  was 
its  reconciliation  of  calculations  with  observations.  In 
his  plan  fur  an  Inqulsitwn  iuto  the  Naiure  of  Heat,  we  see 
a  total  misconception  of  the  scientific  process :  not  only 
does  he  set  about  it  in  a  laboriously  erroneous  way,  but  he 
seeks  that  which  Science  proclaims  inaccessible,  the  nature 
of  heat.  It  is  true  that  he  arrives  at  an  hypothesis  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hyixithesis  now  accepted, 
namely,  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion — -  an  expansive  and 
restrained  motion,  modified  in  certain  ways,  and  exerted  in 
the  smaller  particles  of  the  body/  But  those  who  have  been 
eager  to  credit  him  with  an  anticipation  of  modern  views 
on  the  strength  of  this  definitionj  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  a  single  process,  includes 
none  of  the  ascertained  laws  of  phenomena,  and  is  itself  an 
example  of  the  illicit  generalization  which  Bacon  elsewhere 
condemns.*  It  was  with  some  justification,  therefore,  that 
Harvey,  who  knew  what  science  was,  and  knew  better  than 
most  men  how  discoveries  were  made,  said  of  him  that  ho 
wrote  of  science  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

Indeed  it  is  to  mistake  his  position,  and  his  greatness 
altogether,  to  attribute  his  influence  on  Philosophy,  which  ia 
undeniable,  to  an  influence  on  Science  which  is  more  than 

*  WMMWBtx:  Phifot.  of  DUcQvcri/,  p.  137. 
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qaestionable.  Bacon  was  a  pliilosoplier ;  but  because  with 
him  Fhiloflophy,  separating  itself  from  the  bondage  of  Theo- 
logy, diumed  to  ally  itself  with  Science,  and  sought  its 
materials  in  the  generalities  of  Science,  those  writers  who 
liare  never  made  a  very  accurate  distinction  between  the 
two,  bat  have  confounded  Philosophy  with  Metaphysics,  and 
Science  with  Physics,  have  naturally  regarded  Bacon  as  the 
precursor  of  Newton,  Laplace,  Faraday,  and  Liebig.  It  is 
in  vain  that  critics  oppose  such  a  claim  by  asserting  what  is 
undeniable,  that  the  great  discoyeries  in  modem  science 
were  neither  made  on  Bacon's  method,*  nor  under  any 
direct  guidance  from  him — ^that  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and 
Kepler  preceded  him,  that  Harvey  and  Newton  ignored 
him — stanch  admirers  have  their  answer  ready  :  they  know 
that  Bacon  was  the  herald  of  the  new  era,  and  they  believe 
that  it  was  his  trumpet-call  which  animated  the  troops,  and 
led  them  to  victory. 

Nor  can  any  one  pretend  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such 
a  trumpet-call  as  Bacon's.  He  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  that  Literature  of  Power,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.f  His  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  a  large  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  massive  and  florid, 
wide-sweeping  and  subtle;  and  the  main  source  of  his 
influence  has  been  the  dignity  with  which  he  invested  the 
objective  mode  of  looking  at  things,  a  mode  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  a  creeping  prosaism  and  trivial  love  of  detail, 
a  mode  wanting  also  in  the  attractions  of  a  facile,  though 
illusory,  subjective  tendency,  but  the  onlj  mode  of  reaching 
truth  and  consequently  of  securing  the  solid  grandeur  of 
permanent  results.  Under  Bacon's  eloquent  teaching  men 
began  to  see  that  they  were  working  nobly,  as  well  as 
working  usefully,  in  limiting  their  researches  to  realities, 
foregoing  the   delusive   hopes   of  metaphysics,   proceeding 

»  *  'lliat  this  method  is  impracticable/  says  Mr. Ellis,  'cannot,  I  think,  bo  denied, 
if  we  rt-flKTt  not  only  that  it  never  has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the 
procesA  by  which  scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot  be  so  presented  us 
even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it.' — Bacon's  }Vorl's^  i.  38, 

t  St-c  vol.  i.  p.  225, 
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cautiouslj,  and  checking  the  native  impatience  of  the  inincl* 
Galileo,  both  bj  precept  and  example,  had  shown  them  a 
victorious  method  of  research :  but  Galileo  did  not  dignify 
that  method  in  their  eyes;  he  did  not  raise  it  into  Philo- 
sophy. Bacon,  weak  in  Science,  was  strong  in  the  PhiKw 
sophy  wluch  songht  materials  in  Science**  There  was,  and 
still  is,  an  instinctive  antagonism  between  philosophers  and 
eavans  :  the  philosophers  complaining  that  Science  is  too 
narrow  in  its  scope,  the  savans  proclaiming  that  Philoaophj 
is  too  vague  in  its  principles.  Bacon  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive a  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  He  did  this  when  he 
proclaimed  that  Physics  was  *the  mother  of  all  the  sciences/ 
That  this  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  its  to  this  day  remaining  a  heresy  :  the 
notion  of  ethics  and  politics  having  the  same  methods,  and 
being  susceptible  of  tlie  same  treatment  as  physics,  is  by  the 
majority  looked  upon  as  fanciful,  if  not  absurd. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  errors  in  preceding  philoso- 
phers, Bacon  says,  *  A  second  cause  of  very  great  moment  is 
that  through  all  those  ages  wherein  men  of  genius  and 
learjiing  principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the  small- 
est part  of  human  industry  has  been  spent  upon  natural 
philosophy,  though  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences  ;  for  all  the  rest,  if  t^^rn  from  this  root, 
may  perhaps  be  polished  and  formed  for  use,  but  can  receive 
little  increase.     •     .     . 

*  But  let  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of  the  sciences, 
especially  in  their  effective  part-,  urdess  nahtral  philosophtj  he 
dravjn  out  to  particular  sciences  ;  a7tdy  agam^  unless  these  par- 
ticular  sciences  be  hrmigid  back  again  to  natural  philosophif. 
Prom  this  defect  it  is  that  iLstronoray,  optics,  music,  many 
mechanical  arts,  and  what  seems  stranger,  even  moral  and 


•  HjtLLEB  well  says  : "  BaL'on's  Wrglciclmnf?  mit  GsilUai  hi  hdch^l  ungen^cht ;  der 
leUter©  wiir  fniliclj  eiii  b**iii»eror  Miithematikor  unci  Kenner  der  SttTno  ;  aWp  tr 
viir  iiuf  wcnige  Wisuf-riyohaafii  f  jngeaehraiikt^  nod  Bacon  iibersali  sie  idle  vlt-  eiti 
WiMcn  von  eini'm  hubtrea  Onk-n^  uud  mv  uoch  Nu'iimnd  miu  vor  ilim  ungi^*iLdjen 
Jiiitln,'  Cited  by  IkJHSiiKft :  Utf/er  Fratteh  Bmyon  von  Veruittru,  Erlangi^n  :  1864, 
J..  22. 
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cmlpkUoaophy  and  logic,  rise  but  little  above  the  foundations, 
and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things,  viz. 
because  after  these  particular  sciences  are  formed  and  divided 
oH^  they  aire  no  longer  nourished  by  natural  philosophy,  which 
might  give  them  strength  and  increase ;  and  therefore  no 
▼onder  if  the  sciences  thrive  not,  when  separated  from  their 
roots/* 

By  thus  bringing  Science  out  of  its  laboratories  into  the 
general  field  of  thought,  and  by  bringing  Philosophy  out  of 
its  Schools  into  the  workshops  of  research.  Bacon  really  intro- 
duced the  new  era.  Dr.  Whewell  well  says  that  *  a  revolution 
was  going  on,  as  all  the  greatest  physical  investigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  fully  aware.  But  their  writings  con- 
veyed this  conviction  to  the  public  at  large  very  slowly.  Men 
of  letters,  men  of  rank,  men  of  the  world  did  not  become 
familiar  with  the  abstruse  works  in  which  these  views  were 
published;  and  above  all  they  did  not  by  such  occasional 
glimpses  as  they  took  of  the  state  of  physical  science  become 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  change.  But 
Bacon's  lofty  eloquence,  wide  learning,  comprehensive  views, 
bold  pictures  of  the  coming  state  of  things,  were  fitted  to  make 
men  turn  a  far  more  general  and  earnest  gaze  upon  the 
passing  change.  When  a  man  of  his  acquirements,  of  his 
talents,  of  his  rank  and  position,  of  his  gravity  and  caution, 
poured  forth  the  strongest  and  loftiest  expressions  and  images 
which  his  mind  could  supply  in  order  to  depict  the  "  great 
Instauration  "  which  he  announced ;  in  order  to  contrast  the 
weakness,  the  blindness,  the  ignorance,  the  wretchedness  under 
which  men  had  laboured  while  they  followed  the  long  beaten 
track,  with  the  light,  the  power,  the  privileges  which  they 
were  to  find  in  the  paths  to  which  he  pointed ;  it  was  im- 
possible that  readers  of  all  classes  should  not  have  their 
attention  arrested,  their  minds  stirred,  their  hopes  warmed, 
and  should  not  listen  with  wonder  and  pleasure  to  the  strains 
of  prophetic  eloquence  in  which  so  great  a  subject  was  pre- 
sented.' t 

•  Xonim  Organum,  i.  Aph.  79,  80.  f  Whewell:  PhUaa.  of  BiKovery,  p.  127. 
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It  was  Btwcoii\s  constant  endeavour,  as  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  enduring  fame,  to  teach  iuf*n  the  real  object  of 
research,  and  the  scopeof  their  faculties,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  a  proper  Method  whereon  these  faculties  might  be  suc- 
cessfullj  emplojed.  He  thus  not  only  stands  clearly  out  in 
history  as  the  ex:poneiit  of  the  long  agitated  antagonism  to  all 
the  ancient  and  scholastic  thinkers,  but  also  as  the  exponent 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  tendency  towards  positive  science. 
He  is  essentially  modern.  All  his  predecessors,  even  in  their 
boldest  attacks  upon  ancient  philosophy,  were  themselves 
closely  allied  t<o  the  spirit  of  that  which  they  opposed.  But 
Bacon  was  modern  in  culture,  in  object,  and  in  method.  He 
attiicked  the  ancient  philosophy  without  having  thoroughly 
inideratood  it :  he  attacked  it  because  he  saw  that  a  method 
which  conducted  great  intelligences  to  such  absurd  conclu- 
sions as  those  then  in  vogue  must  necessarily  be  false. 

*  Wlience  can  arise,'  he  asks,  *  such  vagueness  and  sterility 
in  all  ihe  physical  syBtems  which  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world?  It  is  not  certainly  from  anything  in  nature 
itself;  for  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed  clearly  mark  them  out  as  objects  of  precise  and 
certain  knowledge. 

*  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of  ability  in  those  who 
have  pursued  such  inquiries,  many  of  whom  have  been  men 
of  the  highest  talent  and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the 
perverseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
pursued.  Men  have  sought  tci  make  a  world  from  their  own 
conception,  and  to  draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the 
matf^rials  which  they  emploj^ed  ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  hiid  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would 
have  had  fitcts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might 
have  ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  wn)rld, 

*  As  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  ti-ansition 
IS  made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to  general 
propositions,   which   are   accounted   principles,   and   round 
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^hich,  as  round  so  many  fijcecl  poles,  disputation  and  argimient 
continually  revolve.  From  the  propositions  thus  hastily 
assnmed,  all  things  are  derived  by  a  process  compendions  and 
precipitate,  ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommo- 
dated to  debate. 

*  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
requires  that  we  should  genei'ulize  slowly,  going  from  par- 
ticular things  to  those  that  are  but  one  step  more  general : 
from  those  to  others  of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such 
as  are  universal-  By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and  well- 
defined,  such  as  Nature  herself  will  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge.' 

Having  thus  indicated  his  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Method  which  he  confidently 
believed  was  to  be  infallible  and  applicable  in  all  inquiries. 
This  was  imperatively  needed :  *  for  let  a  man  look  carefully 
into  all  that  variety  of  books  with  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
abound,  he  will  fiud  everywhere  endless  repetitions  of  the 
Baine  thing,  varying  in  the  method  of  treatment,  but  not  new 
in  substance,  insomuch  that  the  whole  stock,  numerous  as  it 
appears  at  first  view,  proves  on  examination  to  be  but  scanty. 
What  was  asserted  once  is  asserted  still,  and  wliat  was  a 
question  once  is  a  question  still,  and,  instead  of  being  resolved 
by  discussion,  is  only  fixed  and  fed*'  He  proposes  his  now 
Method,  that  thereby  '  the  intellect  may  be  raised  and  exalted 
and  made  capable  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rities of  nature.  The  art  which  I  introduce  with  this  view 
(which  I  call  the  Interpreiaiion  of  Nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic, 
though  the  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  logic  is 
great,  indeed  immense.  For  the  ordinary  logic  professes  to 
contrive  and  prepare  helps  and  guards  for  the  imderstanding 
.as  mine  does  ;  and  in  this  one  point  they  agree.  But  mine 
differs  from  it  in  tliree  points :  viz.  in  the  end  aimed  at,  in  the 
order  of  demonstration,  and  in  the  starting  point  of  inquiry. 
.  ^  .  •  .  But  the  greatr'st  change  I  introduce  is  in  the 
form  itself  of  induction  and  the  judgments  made  thereby. 
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Vortiie  imluctioii  of  which  the  logicmns  speak,  which  proceeds 
bjr  itmple  eaamefution^  is  a  pnerile  thing;  concludes  at  basard, 
is  always  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  contradictoij  iustajice,  takes 
inio  account  only  what  id  known  and  ordinary,  and  leads  to  no 
f^emtt.  Now  what  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  is  a  form  of 
induction  which  shall  analyse  experience  and  take  it  to  pieces, 
and  by  a  due  process  of  exclusion  and  rejection  lead  to  an 
inevitable  conclusion.'  .  *  .  *Now  my  method,  though  hard 
to  practise,  is  easy  to  explain  j  and  it  is  this— I  propose  to 
establish  progressive  stages  of  certain  ty-.  The  evidence  of  senfi^ 
helped  and  guarded  by  a  certain  process  of  correctiouj  I 
retain :  but  the  mental  operation  which  follows  the  act  of 
ni'Jine  I  for  the  moat  part  reject ;  and  instead  of  it  I  open 
and  lay  out  a  new  and  certain  path  for  the  mind  to  proceed 
in,  sta.rting  directly  from  the  simple  sensuous  perception*' 

Before  expounding  the  rules  which  he  proposes  he  enu- 
merates the  four  sources  of  error,  the  idols  as  he  terms  them. 
He  considered  this  enumeration  as  the  more  necessary,  tJiat 
the  siiTne  idols  were  likely  to  return,  even  after  the  reformation 
of  science. 


These  idols  he  divides  into  four  elates,  viz, ; — 


Idola  Trtbfis 

IdoJtt  Fori    . 
Idok  Thealn 


Idols  of  the  TriW 
Idob  of  the  Ben, 
Idols  of  the  Forum. 
Idols  uf  tho  Theatre, 


1 


1 .  The  Moh  of  ike  Tribe  are  t-he  causes  of  error  founded  on 
human  nature  in  general.  *The  mind,'  he  observes,  *  is  not 
like  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  images  of  things 
oxantly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a  mirror  of  an  uneven  surface, 
which  combines  its  own  figure  with  the  figm-es  of  the  objects 
it  reprcBcnts/ 

Aiiiong  the  iilols  of  this  class  we  may  reckon  the  propensity 
w^hieh  there  is  in  all  men  to  find  a  greater  degree  of  order, 
siinplicity,  tiiid  regularity  than  is  actually  indicated  by 
observation.  Tims  as  soon  as  men  perceived  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  to  return  into  themselves,  they  supposed  them 
to  be  perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  in  those  circles  to  be 


go i form;    and  to  tUsse   hypotheses   the  astronomers    and 
iciana  of  all  antiquity  laboured  incessantly  to  recon- 
their  observations, 
e  propensity  which  Bacon  has  here  characterised  may  be 

the  spirit  of  systevi. 
The  IdoU  of  the  Den  are  those  which  spring  from  the 
r  character  of  the  individuaL  Besides  the  causes  of 
error  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual  has  his  own 
dark  cavern,  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfectly  ad- 
mitted, and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a  tutelary  idol  lurks, 
^L whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often  sacrificed. 
^PSome  minds  are  best  adapted  to  mark  the  differences  of 
things,  others  to  catch  at  the  resemblances  of  things.  Steady 
and  profound  understandings  are  disposed  to  attend  carefolly, 
to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  examine  the  most  minute  differences; 
while  those  that  are  sublime  and  active  are  ready  to  lay  hold 
of  the  slightest  resemblances.  Each  of  these  easily  runs 
into  excess ;  the  one  by  catching  continually  at  distinctions, 
the  other  at  affinities. 

3.  The  Idols  of  the  Forum  are  those  which  arise  out  of 
the  intercourse  of  society,  and  those  also  which  arise  from 
language* 

Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  their  words  ;  but 
it  alBO  happens  by  a  certain  kind  of  reaction  that  their  words 
frequently  govern  their  thoughts.  This  is  the  more  pernicious, 
that  words,  being  generally  tlie  work  of  the  multitude,  divide 
things  according  to  the  lines  most  conspicuous  to  vulgar 
apprehensions.  Hence,  when  words  are  examined,  few 
instances  are  found  in  which,  if  at  all  abstract,  they  convey 
ideas  tolerably  precise  and  defined. 

4.  The  IdoU  of  th^  Tliealre  are  the  deceptions  wliich  have 
arisen  from  the  dogmas  of  different  schools. 

As  many  systems  as  existed,  so  many  representations  of 
imaginary  worlds  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  Hence 
the  name  of  Idola  Tfie^itri,  They  do  not  enter  the  mind  imper- 
ceptibly like  the  other  three  ;  a  man  must  labour  to  acquire 
them,  and  they  are  often  the  result  of  great  learning  and  study. 
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After  these  prelimmary  discusBions  Bacon  proceeds,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  his  Organumy  to  describe  and  exemplify  the 
nataire  of  induction. 

The  first  object  must  be  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties. 
This  history  is  to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spon- 
taneously ofler  themselves,  but  all  the  experimetUif  instituted 
for  the  sake  of  discovery,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great  care ;  the 
facts  accurately  related  and  distinctly  arranged ;  their  au- 
thenticity diligently  examined  ;  those  that  rest  on  doubtful 
evidence,  though  not  rejected,  yet  noted  as  uncertain,  with 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  so  formed.  This  last  is  very 
necessary,  for  facta  often  appear  incredible  only  because  we 
are  ill- informed,  and  cease  to  appear  marvellous  when  our 
knowledge  is  further  extended.  This  record  of  facts  is  Natural 
History. 

The  Natui'al  Histoi^  beiog  prepared  of  any  class  of  phe* 
noniena,  the  next  object  is  to  discover,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
different  facts,  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  or,  as  Bacon 
calls  it,  the  form.  The  form  of  any  quality  in  a  body  is  some- 
thing convertible  with  that  quality ;  that  is,  where  it  exists 
the  quality  exists  ;  thus,  if  transparency  in  bodies  be  the  thing 
inquired  after,  the  form  of  it  is  something  found  wherever  there 
is  transparency,  Th.\xBfomi  differs  from  cause  in  this  only :  we 
call  it  form  or  essence  when  the  effect  is  a  permanent  quality ; 
we  call  it  cause  when  the  effect  is  a  change  or  an  event. 

Two  other  subjects,  subordinate  to  forms ^  but  often 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  are  also  occasionally  sub- 
jects of  investigation*  These  are  the  latent  process,  latent 
processus*^  and  the  latent  schematism,  latens  sehemaiismus* 
The  former  is  the  secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which  sen- 
sible changes  are  brought  about,  and  seems  in  Bacon's 
acceptation  to  involve  the  principle  since  called  the  law  of 
coniimiiiy^  according  to  which  no  change  however  small  can 
be  effected  but  in  time.  To  know  the  relation  between  the 
time  and  the  change  effected  in  it  would  be  to  have  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  tlie  latent  process.  In  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 
for  example,  the  snccession  of  events  during  tlie  short 
interval  between  the  application  of  the  match  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ball  constitutes  a  latent  process  of  a  very 
remarkable  and  complicated  nature,  which  however  we  can 
now  trace  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  latent  schematism  is  that  invisible  structure  of  bodies 
on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend.  When  we 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  into  the  internal 
structure  of  plants,  etc.  we  are  examining  into  the  latent 
schematism. 

In  order  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  anything  by  induction, 
having  brought  together  all  the  facts,  we  are  to  begin  with 
considering  what  things  are  thereby  excluded  from  the  number 
of  possible  forms.  This  conclusion  is  the  first  part  of  the 
process  of  induction.  Thus,  if  we  are  inquiring  into  the 
quality  which  is  the  cause  of  transparency  in  bodies ;  from 
the  fact  that  the  diamond  is  transparent,  we  immediately  ex- 
clude rarity  or  porosity  as  well  as  fluidity  from  these  causes, 
the  diamond  being  a  very  solid  and  dense  body. 

Negative  instances,  or  those  where  the  form  is  wanting,  to 
be  also  collected.  That  glass  when  pounded  is  not  transparent 
is  a  negative  fact  when  the  form  of  transparency  is  inquired 
into ;  also  that  collections  of  vapours  have  not  transparency. 
The  facts  thus  collected,  both  negative  and  affirmative,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  reference,  be  reduced  to  tables. 

After  a  great  many  exclusions  have  been  made,  and  left 
but  few  principles  common  to  every  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be 
assumed  as  the  cause ;  and  by  reasoning  from  it  synthetically 
we  are  to  try  if  it  will  account  for  the  phenomena.  So 
necessary  did  this  exclusive  process  appear  to  Bacon  that  he 
says,  *It  may  perhaps  be  competent  to  angels  or  superior 
intelligences  to  determine  the  form  or  essence  directly,  by 
affirmations  from  the  first  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  certainly  beyond  the  power  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  only 
given  to  proceed  at  first  by  negatives,  and  in  the  last  place 
to  end  in  affirmatives^  after  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.' 
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Tliere  is^  toweverj  great  difference  in  the  value  of  facts. 
Some  of  tlicm  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  the  highest  degree, 
some  in  the  lowest,  some  exhibit  it  simple  and  uneombined, 
in  others  it  appears  confused  with  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are  very  obscure,  and 
are  nnderstood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown  on 
them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  his  consideration  of 
Prerogative  Instances^  or  the  comparative  value  of  facts  as 
means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  different 
species ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  only  the 
most  important. 

L  l7h&ianii(B  mlUariw :  which  are  either  examples  of  the 

same  quality  existmg  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different  or  of 

a  quahty  differing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same.     In  the 

first  instance  the  bodies  differ  in  all  things  but  one.     In  the 

second  they  agree  in  all  but  one.  Thus  if  the  cause  or /arm  of 

colour  be  inquired  inio^in^imdim  solliiiriavkXQ  found  in  crystals, 

prisms,  drops  of  dew,  which  occasionally  exhibit  colour,  and 

yet  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stones,  flowers,  and 

metals  which  possess  colour  permanently  except  the  colour 

itself.  Hence  Bacon  concludes  that  colour  is  nothing  else  than 

a  modification  of  the  rays  of  light  produced  in  the  first  case 

by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence ;  and  in  the  second  by  the 

texture  or  constitution  of  the  surface  of  bodies.     He  may  be 

considered  as  very  fortimate  in  fixing  on  these  examples,  for 

it  was  by  means  of  them  that  Newton  afterwards  found  out 

the  composition  of  light- 

n.  The  imtaniif€  migrmde^  exliibit  some  property  of  the 
body  passing  from  one  condition  to  auotlier,  either  from  less 
to  greater  or  fi'om  greater  to  less  ;  arriving  nearer  perfec- 
tion in  the  first  case,  or  verging  towards  extinction  m  the 

second.  1*1.* 

Suppose  the  thing  inquired  into  were  the  cause  of  white- 
ness in  bodies  :  an  imianiUi  mi^mm  is  found  in  glass,  which 
entire  is  colourless,  but  pulverised  becomes  white.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  water  unbroken  or  dashed  into  foam. 

Ill,  The   imiani'm  od^xswm   are   the  tactii  which   show 
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some  particular  property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and 
energy,  when  it  is  either  freed  from  impediments  which 
usually  counteract  it  or  is  itself  of  such  force  as  entirely 
to  repress  those  impediments. 

If  the  weight  of  air  were  inquired  into,  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  or  the  barometer,  affords  an  ostentive  instance, 
where  the  circumstance  which  conceals  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  in  common  cases,  namely  the  pressure  of  it  in  all 
directions,  being  entirely  remoTed,  that .  weight  produces 
its  full  effect^  and  sustains  the  whole  column  of  mercury  in  the 
tube. 

IV.  The  instances  called  analogous  or  parallel  consist  of 
facts  between  which  a  resemblance  or  analogy  is  risible  in 
some  particulars,  notwithstanding  great  diversiiy  in  all  the 
rest.  Such  are  the  telescope  and  microscope  compared  to  the 
eye.  It  was  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  formation  of  images  of  external  objects 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  other  humours  of  which  the  eye  is  formed. 

y.  InstantuB  comitatus :  examples  of  certain  qualities  which 
always  accompany  one  another.  Such  are  flame  and  heat : 
flame  being  always  accompanied  by  heat,  and  the  same  degree 
of  heat  in  a  given  substance  being  always  accompanied  with 
flame. 

Hostile  instances,  or  those  of  perpetual  separation,  are  the 
reverse  of  the  former.  Thus  transparency  and  malleability 
in  solids  are  never  combined. 

VI.  The  instantia  crucis.  When  in  any  investigation  the 
understanding  is  placed  in  cequilibrioy  as  it  were,  between  two 
or  more  causes,  each  of  which  accounts  equally  well  for  the 
appearances  as  far  as  they  are  known,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done,  but  to  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  one 
of  these  causes  and  not  by  the  other.  Such  facts  perform 
the  office  of  a  cross,  erected  at  the  separation  of  two  roads, 
to  direct  the  traveller  which  to  take:  hence  called  crucial 
instances. 

The  experimentum  cruets  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of 
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induction  that  in  all  those  branches  of  science  where  it 
cannot  be  resorted  to  (an  experiment  being  out  of  oiir  power 
and  incapable  of  being  varied  at  pleaaure)  there  is  often  a 
great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.* 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  at  any  length  a  set  of  rules  which 
the  experience  of  two  centm^ies  has  shown  to  be  inapplicable ; 
yet  we  may  point  to  numerous  passages  in  his  works  which 
were  not  only  valuable  in  those  days  but  continue  valuable  in 
our  own.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  insists  on  a  graduated  and  successive  induction,  as  opposed 
to  the  hasty  leaping  from  single  facts  to  wide  generalisations, 
which  continues  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  eiTor,  and  belongs  to  our  native  infirmity*  There 
is  a  slight  defect  in  his  formida,  which  is  too  vague*  Had 
he  said, '  graduated  Verification  of  inductions,*  he  would  have 
hit  the  precise  mark ;  for  a  series  of  inductions  may  be  gradual 
and  successive,  yet  hypothetical  and  erroneous;  it  is  the 
Verification  of  each  step  that  alone  can  ensure  certainty. 
And  it  is  worth  remarking  in  this  connection  that,  having  ini- 
perfectly  grasped  the  principle  of  Verification,  he  was  led  to 
misconceive  the  value  of  facts,  seeming  to  think  that  quantity 
was  of  more  service  than  quality ;  which  every  investigator 
knows  to  be  wholly  wrong.  Thus  when  he  blames  the  phi- 
lo8ophei*s  for  theorising  on  a  few  facts,  and  calls  their  *  illicit 
generalisations  *  an  anticipation  of  nature,  he  is  right  enough 
in  the  particular  case,  but  vague  and  even  wrong  in  principle ; 
since  a  few  facts  of  one  quality  are  worth  hundreds  of  another 
quality,  and  the  h3rpothesis  which  he  c^lls  rash  may  be  true, 
although  anticipating  the  tardy  process  of  proof.  All  depends 
on  the  validity  of  the  facts  and  verification  of  the  hypothesis. 
One  radical  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  its  being  inductive^ 
and  not  also  deductive.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  hisufficiency  of  the  Deductive  Method  alone, 
which  he  saw  his  contemporaries  pursuing,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  predecessors,  that 
he  bestowed  all  his  attention  on  the  Inductive  Method.    His 

*  Abridfod  from  Playfais's  Duatrtation, 
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want  of  mathematical  knowledge  had  also  no  small  share  in 
this  error.    Although,  howerer,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he 
did  not  sufficiently  exemplify  the  Dednctiye  Method,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  he  entirely  neglected  it.    Those  who  assert 
this  forget  that  the  second  part  of  the  Novum  Organvm  was 
neyer  completed.    In  the  second  part  it  was  his  intention  to 
treat  of  Dedaction,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  passage : 
*  The  indications  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature  include  two 
general  parts.     The  first  relates  to  the  raising  of  Axioms 
from  experience ;  and  the  second,  to  the  deducing  or  deriving 
of  new  experiments  from  Axiomjf  (de  ducendis  aut  derivandis 
experimentis  novis  ab  axiomatibus).'^    We  here  see  that  he 
comprehended  the  twofold  nature  of  the  method ;  but  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  publish  the  second  part  of  his  Organuniy 
we  may  admit  the  remark  of  Professor  Playfair,  that  ^  in  a 
Tery  extensiye  department  of  physical  science,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  inyestigation  has  been  carried  on,  not  perhaps 
more  easily,  but  with  a  less  frequent  appeal  to  experience,  than 
the  rules  of  the  Novum  Organ/um  would  seem  to  require.    In 
all  physical  inquiries  where  mathematical  reasoning  has  been 
employed,  after  a  few  principles  haye  been  established  by 
ex{>erience,  a  vast  multitude  of  truths,  equally  certain  with 
the  principles  themselves,  have  been  deduced  from  them  by 
the  mere  application  of  geometry  and  algebra.  .  .  .  The 
strict  method  of  Bacon  is  therefore  only  necessary  where  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  new,  and  where  we  have  no  knowledge, 
or  next  to  none,  of  the  powers  employed.' t 

His  deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  caused  him  to 
overlook  the  equal  importance  of  Deduction  and  Induction : — 
*  Bacon  has  judiciously  remarked  that  the  axiomaia  media  of 
every  science  principally  constitute  its  value.  The  lowest 
generalisations,  until  explained  by  and  resolved  into  the 
middle  principles,  of  which  they  are  the  consequences,  have 
only  the  imperfect  accuracy  of  empirical  laws ;  while  the  most 
general  laws  are  too  general,  and  include  too  few  circumstances 

♦  Xorum  Organum^  iL  Aph.  10. 

t  Dissertation  prejixed  to  the  Encyclop.  BrUannica,  pp.  68,  61. 
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to  give  sufficient  indication  of  what  Lappens  in  indivitlual 
caseSj  where  the  circumstances  are  almost  always  immensely 
numerons.  In  the  importance  therefore  which  Bacon  assigns, 
in  every  science,  to  the  middle  principles,  it  ia  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  him.  But  I  conceive  him  to  have  been  radically 
wrong  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
axmmata  media  shonld  be  arrived  at ;  although  there  is  no  one 
proposition  in  his  works  for  which  he  has  been  so  extra- 
vagantly eulogised.  Ho  enunciates,  as  a  universal  rule,  that 
induction  should  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle 
princixiles,  and  from  those  to  tlie  highest,  never  reversing  that 
order,  and  consequently  leaving  no  room  for  the  discovery  of 
new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  alL  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  fallen 
into  this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  liis  time,  among  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  successive  phenomena,  one  single 
deductive  science,  such  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics, 
acoustics,  etc*  now  are.  In  those  sciences,  it  is  evident  that 
the  higher  and  middle  principles  are  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  lowest,  but  the  reverse.  In  some  of  them,  the  very 
highest  generalisations  were  those  earliest  ascertained  with 
any  scientific  exactness  \  as,  for  example  (in  mechanics),  the 
laws  of  motion.  Those  general  laws  had  not  indeed  at  first 
the  acknowledged  uniyeraality  which  they  acquired  after 
having  been  successfully  employed  to  explain  many  classes  of 
phenomena  to  which  they  were  not  originally  seen  to  bo 
applicable ;  as  when  the  laws  of  motion  were  employed  in 
conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  deductively  the  celestial 
phenomena.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  propositions 
which  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  most  general  truths 
of  the  science  were,  of  all  its  accurate  generalisations,  those 
earliest  arrived  at. 

'  Bacon's  greatest  merit  therefore  cannot  consist,  as  we  are 
so  often  told  that  it  did,  in  ex|>loding  the  vicious  method  pur- 
sued by  the  ancients,  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalisations 
first,  and  deducuig  the  middle  principles  from  them,  since 
this  is  neither  a  vicious  nor  an  exploded  method,  but  the 
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TmiversaUy  accredits  method  of  modem  science,  and  that  to 
which  it  owes  its  greatest  triumphs.  The  error  of  ancient 
speculation  did  not  consist  in  making  the  largest  generalisa- 
tions firsts  bnt  in  making  them  withoat  the  aid  or  warrant  of 
rigorons  indactiye  methods,  and  applying  them  deductively 
without  the  needful  use  of  that  important  part  of  the  deduc^ 
tiye  method  termed  yerification.'  * 

We  cannot  entirely  concur  in  the  concluding  paragraph. 
Although  Bacon  did  not  perhaps  see  the  real  importance 
of  the  Deductive  Method,  he  did  see  the  futility  of  the 
method  as  it  was  employed  before  his  time ;  and  he  saw 
moreover  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  want  of  *  verification ' — 
in  the  want  of  ^  the  aid  or  warrant  of  rigorous  inductive 
methods:'  this  we  think  his  greatest  merit,  as  we  think 
his  imperfect  conception  of  the  Deductive  Method  his  greatest 
imperfection. 

There  is  also  another  potent  reason  why  the  merely  Indue- 
tave  Method  should  not  have  contributed  to  any  great  dis- 
coveries; and  we  must  borrow  fix)m  the  System  of  Logic 
the  passage  wherein  this  is  exhibited : — 

*It  has  excited  the  surprise  of  philosophers  that  the 
detailed  system  of  inductive  Logic  has  been  turned  to  so 
little  direct  use  by  subsequent  inquirers — having  neither 
continued,  except  in  a  few  of  its  generalities,  to  be  recognised 
as  a  theory,  nor  having  conducted,  in  practice,  to  any  great 
scientific  results.  But  this,  though  not  unfrequently  re- 
marked, has  scarcely  received  any  plausible  explanation; 
and  some  indeed  have  preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules  of 
induction  are  useless,  rather  than  suppose  that  Bacon's  rules 
are  grounded  upon  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  inductive 
process.  Such  however  will  be  seen  to  be  the  fact,  as  soon 
as  it  is  considered  that  Bacon  entirely  overlooked  plurality 
of  causes.  All  his  rules  tacitly  imply  the  assumption,  so 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  Nature,  that  a  phenomenon 
cannot  have  more  than  one  cause/ 1 

In  another  passage,  too  long  for  extract,  the  same  author 

*  Mill:  System  of  hc^ic,  ii.  624-6.  f  ^d.  ii.  373. 
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points  out  a  capital  error  in  Bacon's  view  of  the  inductive 
plulosophj,  viz.  his  supposition  that  the  principle  of  elimi- 
nation— that  great  logical  instrument  which  he  had  the 
immense  merit  of  first  bringing  into  use — ^was  applicable  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  unqualified  manner,  to  the 
investigation  of  co-existences^  as  to  that  of  the  successions  of 
phenomena,* 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  although  his  Method 
had  hot  the  power  which  he  confidently  assigned  to  it,  his 
eloquence  and  far-reaching  thoughts  powerfully  affected  both 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations.  He  dignified  the 
scientific  attitude;  he  made  men  proud  of  investigations 
which  otherwise  they  might  have  disdained ;  he  kept  before 
them  the  vanity  of  the  Subjective  Method,  and  passionately 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  patient  interrogation  of 
Nature.  The  splendour  of  his  style  gave  irresistible  power 
to  his  ideas.  ^  H  se  saisit  tellement  de  ^imagination,'  says 
M.  de  Eemusat,  ^  qu'il  force  la  raison  a  s'incliner,  et  il  ^louit 
autant  qu'il  6claire.' 

*  System  of  Logic ^  ii.  127  et  $eq. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DESCABTES. 

§  I.  Life  op  Descaetes. 

JUST  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1696,  there  was 
bom  in  Touraine,  of  Breton  parents,  a  feeble  sickly 
child,  named  Ren6  Descartes  Dnperron.  A  few  days  after 
his  birth,  a  disease  of  the  lungs  carried  off  his  mother.  The 
sickly  child  grew  to  be  a  sickly  boy ;  and,  till  the  age  of 
twenty,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

That  boy  was  one  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Few 
who  saw  him  would  haye  supposed  that  the  boy,  whose  short 
dry  cough  and  paleness  seemed  to  announce  an  early  graye, 
was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  men,  whose 
works  would  continue,  through  centuries,  to  be  studied, 
quoted,  and  criticised.  His  masters  loved  him.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  promise  ;  and  in  his  eighth  year  had  gained  the  title 
of  the  Young  Philosopher,  from  his  avidity  to  learn,  and 
his  constant  questioning. 

His  education  was  confided  to  the  Jesuits.  This  as- 
tonishing body  has  many  evils  laid  to  its  door,  but  no  one 
can  refuse  to  it  the  praise  of  having  been  ever  ready  to  see 
and  apply  the  value  of  education.  In  the  college  of  La 
Fleche  the  young  Descartes  was  instructed  in  mathematics, 
physics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  ancient  languages.  He 
was  an  apt  pupil ;  learned  quickly,  and  was  never  tired  of 
learning. 

Was  the  food  supplied  by  the  Jesuits  nutritious?  M. 
Thomas  remarks,  *  There  is  an  education  for  the  ordinary 
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man ;  for  the  man  of  geniua  there  is  no  education  but  what 
he  gives  hiraself ;  the  second  generally  consists  in  destroying 
the  first.'  And  so  it  was  with  Descartes,  who,  on  leaving 
La  Fl^*he,  declared  that  he  had  derived  no  otlier  benefit 
from  his  studies  than  that  of  a  conviction  of  his  utter  ignor- 
ance, and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  systems  of  philosophy 
iu  vogue.  The  incompetence  of  philosophers  to  solve  the 
problems  they  occupied  themselves  with — -the  anarchy  which 
reigned  in  the  scientific  world,  where  no  two  thinkers  could 
agree  upon  fundainentul  points — the  extravagance  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  some  accepted  premisses  led,  deter- 
mined him  to  seek  no  more  to  slake  his  thirst  at  their 
fountains, 

'  And  that  is  why,  as  soon  as  my  age  permitted  me  to  quit 
my  preceptors,'  he  says,  *  I  entirety  gave  up  the  study  of 
letters?  and  resolving  to  seek  no  other  science  than  that 
which  I  could  find  in  myself,  or  else  in  the  great  book  of  the 
world,  I  employed  the  remainder  of  my  youth  in  travel,  in 
seeing  courts  and  camps,  in  frequenting  people  of  diverse 
humours  and  conditions,  in  colleetiiig  various  experiences, 
and  above  all  in  endeavouring  to  draw  some  profitable 
raflection  from  what  I  saw.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
should  meet  with  more  truth  in  the  reasonings  which  each 
man  makes  in  his  own  affairs,  and  which,  if  ^vi-ong,  would 
be  speedily  punished  by  failure,  than  in  those  reasonings 
which  the  philosopher  makes  in  his  study,  upon  specula- 
tions which  produce  no  effect,  and  which  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him,  except  perhaps  that  he  will  be  more  vain 
of  them  the  more  remote  they  are  from  common  sense, 
because  he  would  then  have  been  forced  to  employ  more 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  to  render  them  plausible,*  * 

For  many  years  he  led  a  roving  unsettled  life ;  now  serving 
in  the  army,  now  making  a  tour ;  now  studying  mathematics 
in  solitude,  now  conversing  with  scientific  men*  One  constant 
purpose  gave  uuity  to  those  various  pursuits.     He  was  ela- 

•  DUcoHrs  de  la  Mithodf,  p.  6,  «L  Jmjss  Bmov:  Puns,  1844. 
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borating  liis  answers  to  the  questions  which  perplexed  him ; 
lie  was  preparing  his  Method. 

When  only  three-and-twenty,  he  conceived  the  design  of  a 
reformation  in  philosophy.  He  was  at  that  time  residing  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  His  travels 
soon  afterwards  commenced,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
he  retired  into  Holland,  there  in  silence  and  solitude  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  into  a  consistent  whole.  He  remained 
there  eight  years ;  and  so  completely  did  he  shut  himself 
firom  the  world  that  he  concealed  from  his  friends  the  very 
place  of  his  residence. 

When  the  results  of  this  meditative  solitude  were  given  to 
the  world,  in  the  shape  of  his  celebrated  Discowrse  on  Method^ 
and  his   Meditations   (to  which  he    invented  replies),   the 
sensation  produced  was  immense.      It  was  evident  to  all 
men  that  an  original  and  powerful  thinker  had  arisen  ;  and 
although  of  course  this  originality  could  not  but  rouse  much 
opposition,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  original,  yet  Descartes 
gained  the  day.    His  name  became  European.    His  contro- 
versies were   European   quarrels.      Charles  I.  of  England 
invited  him  over,  with  the  promise  of  a  liberal  appointment ; 
and  the  invitation  would  probably  have  been  accepted,  had 
not  the  civil  war  broken  out.      He  afterwards  received  a 
flattering   invitation  from  Christina  of  Sweden,  who   had 
read  some  of  his  works  with  great  satisfaction,  and  wished 
to  learn  from  himself  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.     He 
accepted  it,  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  1649.     His  recep- 
tion was  most  gratifying,  and  the   Queen  was  so  pleased 
with  him  as  earnestly  to  beg  him  to  remain  with  her,  and 
give  his  assistance  towards  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
of  sciences.     But  the  delicate  frame  of  Descartes  was  ill 
fitted  for  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  a  cold,  caught  in 
one  of  his  morning  visits  to  Christina,  produced  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off.     Christina  wept  for 
him,  had  him  interred  in  the  cemetery  for  foreigners,  and 
placed  a  long  eulogiura  upon  his  tomb.     His  remains  were 
subsequently  (1666)  carried  from  Sweden  into  France,  and 
buried  ^vith  great  ceremony  in  Ste.  Genevieve  du  Mont. 
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Descartes  was  a  great  thinker ;  but  having  said  this,  we 
have  almost  exhausted  the  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  him 
as  a  man.  In  disposition  he  was  timid  to  servility.  When 
promulg^ating  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deitj,  he 
was  in  evident  alarm  lest  the  Church  should  see  something 
objectionable  in  them.  He  had  also  written  an  astronomical 
treatise;  but  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Galileo,  he  refrained 
from  publishing,  and  always  used  some  chicane  in  speaking 
of  the  world's  movement.  He  was  not  a  brave  man;  nor 
was  he  an  affectionate  man.  But  he  was  even-tempered, 
placid,  and  studious  not  to  give  offence. 

§  IL  The  Method  of  Desoaetes. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  great  work  per- 
formed by  Descartes  was,  like  that  of  Bacon,  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  Method.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
their  separation  from  the  ancient  philosophy  and  their 
exclusion  of  Authority,  If  inquiry  is  to  be  independent^ — if 
Keason  is  to  walk  alone,  in  what  direction  must  she  walk  ? 
Having  relinquished  the  aid  of  the  Church,  there  were  but 
two  courses  open :  the  one,  to  tread  once  more  in  the  path 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  endeavour  by  the  ancient  Methods  to 
attain  the  truth ;  or  else  to  open  a  new  path,  to  invent  a 
new  Method*  The  former  was  barely  possible.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  deeply  imbued  with  ti  feeling  of  opposition 
against  the  ancient  Methods ;  and  Descartes  himself  had 
been  painfully  perplexed  by  the  universal  anarchy  and 
uncertainty  which  prevailed.  The  second  course  was  there- 
fore chosen. 

Uncertainty  was  the  disease  of  the  epoch.  Scepticism 
was  wide-spread,  and  even  the  most  confident  dogmatism 
could  offer  no  criterion  of  certitude.  This  want  of  a  cri- 
terion wo  saw  leading,  in  Greece,  to  Scepticism,  Epicure- 
anism, Stoicism,  the  New  Academy,  and  finally  leading  the 
Alexandrians  into  the  province  of  faith,  t4>  escape  from  the 
dilemma.     The  question  of  a  criterion  had   long  been  the 
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¥ital  question  of  pbilosophy.  Descartes  could  get  no  answer 
to  it  from  the  doctors  of  his  day.  Unable  to  find  firm 
ground  in  any  of  the  prevalent  systems;  distracted  by 
doubts ;  mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understand- 
ing ;  mistrusting  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  he  determined 
to  make  a  tabula  rasay  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge.  He 
resolved  to  examine  the  premisses  of  every  conclusion,  and 
to  believe  nothing  but  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  reason ; 
evidence  so  convincing  that  he  could  not  by  any  effort  refuse 
to  assent  to  it. 

He  has  given  us  the  detailed  history  of  his  doubts.  He 
has  told  us  how  he  found  that  he  could  plausibly  enough 
doubt  of  everything,  except  of  his  own  existence.  He  pushed 
his  scepticism  to  the  verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he 
stopped:  there,  in  Self,  in  his  Consciousness,  he  found  at 
last  an  irresistible  Pact,  an  irreversible  Certainty. 

Firm  ground  was  discovered.  He  could  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  world,  and  treat  it  as  a  phantasm ;  he 
could  doubt  the  existence  of  God,  and  treat  the  belief  as  a 
superstition  ;  but  of  the  existence  of  his  thinking,  doubting 
mind  no  sort  of  doubt  was  possible.  He,  the  doubter, 
existed,  if  nothing  else  existed.  The  existence  that  was 
revealed  in  his  own  Consciousness  was  the  primary  Fact,  the 
first  indubitable  certainty.  Hence  his  Yimous  CogitOy  ergo 
Sum  :  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
frivolous  verbal  dL^putes  of  philosophers,  not  a  little  in- 
structive, that  this  celebrated  Cogito,  ergo  Sum,  should  have 
been  frequently  attacked  for  its  logical  imperfection.  It  has 
been  objected,  from  Gassendi  downwards,  that  to  say,  *I 
think,  therefore  1  am,'  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  since 
existence  has  to  be  proved  identical  with  thought.  Certainly, 
if  Descartes  had  intended  to  prove  his  own  existence  by 
reasoning,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  petit io  principii 
Gassendi  attributes  to  him ;  viz.  that  the  major  premiss, 
'  that  which  thinks  exists,'  is  assumed,  not  proved.  But  he 
did  not  intend  this.     What  was  his  object  ?     He  has  told  us 
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that  it  was  to  find  a  starting-point  from  wliicli  to  reason^ 
to  find  an  irreversible  certainty.  And  where  did  he  find 
this  ?  In  Ma  own  Consciousness*  Doubt  as  I  may,  I  cannot 
doubt  of  my  own  existence,  because  my  very  doubt  reveals 
to  me  a  something  which  doubts.  You  may  call  this  an 
assumption,  if  you  will :  I  point  out  the  fact  as  one  above 
and  beyond  all  logic ;  which  logic  can  neither  prove  nor 
disprove ;  but  which  must  always  remain  an  irreversible 
certainty,  and  as  such  a  fitting  basis  of  philosophy.* 

I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  a  truth  ;  no  sophism 
can  confute  this  clear  principle.  This  is  a  certainty,  if  there 
be  none  other*  This  is  the  basis  of  aJl  science*  It  is  in 
vain  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  that  which  is  self-evident  and  irre- 
sistible, I  exist.  The  eonscioustiess  of  my  existence  is  to  mo 
the  assurance  of  my  existence. 

Had  Descartes  done  no  more  than  point  out  this  fact,  he 
would  have  no  claim  to  notice  here  ;  and  we  are  surprised  to 
find  many  writers  looking  upon  this  Cogito^  srgo  SwWj  as 
constituting  the  great  idea  in  his  system.  Surely  it  is  only 
a  statement  of  universal  experience — an  epigrammatic  form 
given  to  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Any  clown 
would  have  told  him  that  the  assurance  of  his  existence  was 
his  consciousness  of  it ;  but  the  clown  would  not  have  stated 
it  so  well.  He  would  have  said :  I  know  I  exist,  because  I 
/eel  that  I  exist. 

Descartes  therefore  made  no  discovery  in  pointing  out  this 
fact  as  an  irresistible  certainty.  The  part  it  plays  in  his 
system  is  only  that  of  a  starting-point.  It  makes  Conscimts- 
ness  the  basis  of  all  truth.  There  is  none  other  |X)8sible. 
Interrogate  Conscionsness,  and  its  clear  replies  will  be 
Science.  Here  we  have  a  new  basis  and  a  new  philosophy 
introduced*  It  was  indeed  but  another  shape  of  tlie  old 
formula,  *  Know  thyself,'  so  differently  interpreted  by  Thales, 
Socrates,  and  the  Alexandrians :  but  it  gave  tliat  formula  a 
precise  signification,  a  thing  it  had  before  always  wanted, 

*  See  his  replies  to  th<?  third  and  fiftli  serieB  of  Objections,  iifflxod  to  liia 
Mtdiiaiiottt. 
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Of  little  use  could  it  be  to  tell'  man  to  know  himself.  How- 
is  he  to  know  himself?  By  looking  inwards  ?  We  all  do 
that.  By  examining  the  natore  of  his  thoughts  ?  >  That  had 
been  done  without  success.  By  examining  the  process  of  his 
thoughts  ?  That  too  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  logic 
of  Aristotle  was  the  result. 

The  formula  needed  a  precise  interpretation ;  and  that 
interpretation  Descartes  gave.  Consciousness,  said  he,  is 
the  basis  of  aU  knowledge ;  it  is  the  only  ground  of  absolute 
certainty.  Whatever  it  distinctly  proclaims  must  be  true. 
The  process,  then,  is  simple :  examine  your  Consciousness, 
and  i*^s  clear  replies.  Hence  the  vital  portion  of  his  system 
lies  in  this  axiom,  all  clear  ideas  are  true  :  whatever  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  conceived  is  true.  This  axiom  he  calls  the 
foundation  of  all  science,  the  rule  and  measure  of  truth.* 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  determine  the  rules  for 
the  proper  detection  of  these  ideas  ;  and  these  rules  he  has 
laid  down  as  follows : — 

L  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true  but  what  is  evidently 
so ;  to  admit  nothing  but  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
presents  itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

11.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many  separate  ques- 
tions as  possible  ;  that  each  part  being  more  easily  conceived, 
the  whole  may  be  more  intelligible. —  (Analysis.) 

ni.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order,  beginning  by 
that  of  objects  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  easiest  to 
be  known,  and  ascending  little  bj  little  up  to  knowledge  of 
the  most  complex. — (Synthesis.) 

rV.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and  such  circum- 
spections, as  to  be  confident  that  nothing  essential  has  been 
omitted. 

Consciousness  being  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  everything 
of  which  you  are  clearly  and  distinctly  conscious  must  be 

♦  *  Hac  igitor  detectA  reritate  simul  etiam  inrenit  omnium  scientiamm 
famlamentum:  ac  etiam  omnium  aliarum  reritatum  mensuram  ac  regulam; 
scilic^  t,  quioqnid  tam  dar^  ac  diHtincti  pcrcipitur  quam  istud  Terum  est.* — 
Princip.  Phil.  p.  4. 
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irne ;  everytlilng  which  you  clearly  and  distinctly  conceiTe 
exists,  if  the  idea  of  it  involves  existence.  ^M 

In  the  four  rules,  and  in  this  Tiew  of  Conscionsness,  w^^ 
have  only  half  of  Descartes'  systrem  :  the  psychological  half. 
It  was  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of 
this  lialf  that  Du^^ald  Stewart  was  led  (in  controverting 
Oondoreet's  assertion  that  Descartes  had  done  more  than 
either  Galileo  or  Bacon  towards  experimental  philosophy)  to 
Bay  that  Condorcet  woidd  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the  Father  of  the  Experimental 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Perhaps  the  title  is  jnst ;  but 
Condorcet*s  praise,  tliough  exaggerated,  was  not  without 
good  foundation. 

There  is,  in  tinith,  another  lialf  of  Descartes'  syst 
equally  important,  or  nearly  so :  we  mean  the  Deductive 
Method.  His  eminence  as  a  mathematician  is  universally 
recognised »  He  was  the  first  t^o  make  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometr}-;  and  he  made 
this  at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  The  discovery  that  geo- 
metrical curves  might  be  expressed  by  algebraical  numbers, 
though  highly  important  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
only  interests  us  here  by  leading  ub  Uy  trace  his  philosophical 
development.  He  was  deeply  engrossed  in  mathematics  ;  he 
saw  that  mathematics  were  capable  of  a  still  further  simpli- 
fication, and  of  a  iiir  more  extended  application.  Stiiick  as 
he  was  with  the  certitude  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he 
began  applying  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning  to 
the  subjects  of  metaphysics.  His  great  object  was,  amidst 
the  scepticism  and  anarchy  of  his  contemporaries,  to  found 
a  system  which  should  be  solid  and  convincing.  He  iirst 
wished  to  find  a  basis  of  certitude :  this  he  found  in  Con- 
sciousness. He  next  wished  to  find  a  method  of  certitude  : 
this  he  found  in  mat  hematics. 

*  Those  long  chains  of  reasoning,'  he  tells  us,  *  all  simple 
and  easy,  which  geometers  use  to  arrive  at  their  most  difficult 
demonstrations,  suggested  to  me  that  all  things  which  came 
within  human  lamvvledge  must  follow  each  other  in  a  similar 
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cliaiu ;  and  that  provided  we  abstain  from  admitting  any- 
thing as  true  which  is  not  so,  and  that  we  always  preserve 
in  them  the  order  necessary  to  deduce  one  from  the  other, 
there  can  be  none  so  remote  to  which  we  cannot  finally 
attain,  nor  so  obscure  but  that  we  may  discover  them.*  *  The 
two  leading  points  in  his  system  are  Consciousness  the 
only  ground  of  certitude,  and  mathematics  the  only  method 
of  certitude. 

We  may  say  therefore  that  the  Deductive  Method  was 
now  completely  constituted.  The  whole  operation  of  philo- 
sophy henceforth  consisted  in  deducing  consequences.  The 
premisses  had  been  found;  the  conclusions  alone  were 
wanting.  This  was  held  to  be  true  of  physics  no  less  than 
of  psychology.  Thus,  in  his  Principiay  he  announces  his 
intention  of  giving  a  short  account  of  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  world,  not  that  he  may  use  them  as  reasons 
to  prove  anything ;  for  he  adds,  *  we  desire  to  deduce  effects 
from  cavseSy  not  causes  from  effects :  but  only  in  order  that  out 
of  the  innumerable  effects  which  we  learn  to  be  capable  of 
resulting  from  the  same  causes,  we  may  determine  our 
minds  to  consider  some  rather  than  others.*  t 

Such  being  the  Method  of  Descartes,  our  readers  will  hear 
with  surprise  that  some  French  writers  have  declared  it  to 
be  the  same  Method  as  that  laid  down  by  Bacon ;  and  this 
surprise  will  be  heightened  on  learning  that  M.  Victor 
Cousin  is  one  of  those  writers.  He  says,  *  Let  us  now  see 
what  our  Descartes  has  done.  He  has  established  in  France 
the  same  Method  that  England  has  endeavoured  to  attribute 
exclusively  to  Bacon ;  and  he  has  established  it  with  less 
grandeur  of  imagination  in  style,  but  with  the  superior 
precision  which  must  always  characterise  one  who,  not 
content  with  laying  down  rules,  puts  them  himself  in  prac- 


•  Due  mrfi  de  la  Methode,  p.  1 2. 

f  Principia  Philos.  pars  iii.  p.  51.  Tho  phrase,  *  cupimus  enim  rationes 
eflfl-.-t'iuTii  ii  can!<iH,  non  autem  e  contrario  Ciiusnnim  ab  effectibus  doducere/ 
may  be  .said  to  express  the  nature  of  bis  method,  as  opposed  to  the  method  of 
Bacf>n. 
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tice,  and  gives  the  example  witli  the  precept/^  M»  Cousin 
tlien  quotes  the  four  rules  we  have  already  g^iven  ;  and  seeing 
in  them  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  whieh  he  believes  solely  to 
constitute  the  Metliod  of  BacoUj  declares  that  the  two 
Methods  are  one.  Such  a  statement  requires  no  refutation  ; 
ntir  iudeed  would  it  have  been  noticed,  did  it  not  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  term  Method  is 
employed  by  many  writers. 

And  here  may  be  resumed  and  closed  the  parallel  pre- 
viously commenced  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  assigning 
to  each  his  distinctive  position.  Both  may  he  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Objective  Method,  though  both  in  varyiug 
de[^XH*s  failed  to  complete  that  attempt  by  an  extension  to 
all  luatters  of  inquiry,  embraeiug  both  man  and  the  world. 
The  aberration  is  especially  noticeable  in  Descartes,  who, 
having  subordinated  all  eosmical  speculations  to  the  Objective 
Methodi  having  pronml;^nited  an  liyptithesis  which  was  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  world  on  the  properties  recog- 
nised in  matter  without  the  intervention  of  occult  qualities, 
entities,  or  volitions,  and  having  even  extended  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  chief  physical  aspects  of  the  organism,  broke 
suddenly  away  when  he  arrived  at  mental  and  social  pro- 
blemSj  and  reintroduced  the  Subjective  Method,  whieh  indeed 
he  proclaiaied  (Ihoni^'h  he  was  untrue  to  his  announcement) 
to  be  the  Method  of  all  philosophic  research.  His  aberration 
is  all  the  mort3  striking  because  he  had  boldly  asserted  the 
automatism  of  animals.  He  denied  that  they  had  moral  and 
mental  fiieulties  :  they  were^  he  said,  machines.  Tlds  ln"t>o- 
thesis  has  been  variously  interpreted.  It  is  too  repugnant 
to  common  sense  to  gain  general  acceptance,  and  being  so 
repugnant,  it  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  critics  to  ex^daiu 
how  Descai-tes  came  to  adopt  it.  I  am  not  prepared  ^vith  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  but  note  that  this  effort  to  reduce 
animal  phenomena  to  a  mechanism  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  effort  to  reduce  eosmical  phenomena  to  a  mechanism. 


»  J2i»t,  d€  Ift  Phil,  Ic^xm  iii.  p.  01,  c-d,  Bruxt4U»»  1810, 
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and  that  the  denial  of  a  soul  to  brates  is  a  rigorous  con- 
sequence of  the  Method  employed  by  him.* 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  antagonism  to  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  aided  by  his  scientific  knowledge,  led  him  to  the 
objective  point  of  view  in  studying  Cosmology,  while  on  the 
other  hand  his  psychological  assumptions  reintroduced  the 
subjective  point  of  view,  and  thus  not  only  thwarted  the 
perfect  conception  of  Method  but  led,  as  it  always  leads,  to 
great  imperfection  in  the  application  of  particular  methods. 
A  perfect  employment  of  Method  includes  both  the  Induction 
of  Bacon  and  the  Deduction  of  Descartes,  with  some  sub- 
sidiary processes  which  neither  of  them  understood,  especi- 
ally the  use  of  Hypothesis  and  Experiment.  If  it  was 
Bacon's  error  to  undervalue  Deduction,  it  was  no  less  the 
error  of  Descartes  to  undervalue  Induction,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Subjective  Method,  which  naturally  leads  to 
the  mistake  of  overlooking  the  essential  requisite  of  Verifi- 
cation. The  Subjective  Method  is  always  deductive,  and 
its  deductions  are  logically  formed  on  the  same  process  as 
those  of  the  Objective  Method ;  but  there  is  a  philosophical 
diflFerence  between  the  two :  the  data  of  the  first  are  not 
verified  inductions,  nor  are  the  conclusions  verified  by  con- 
frontation with  reality ;  the  data  and  conclusion  of  the 
second  are  rigorously  veriBed. 

Although  Bacon   failed  to  recognise  the   importance  of 

*  *  Quels  qu*»ieDt  ite  les  graves  inconv^niens  r^els  de  cclte  singuliiro  tWorie 
antomatique,  il  importe  de  noter  que  c*est  precisement  pour  la  refuter  que  lea 
phy»iologistes,  et  surtout  les  natural istcs  du  sicclo  dernier,  fureut  graduellonicnt 
conduits  4  ditruire  directement  la  vaine  separation  fondamentnle  que  Descartes 
avait  ainsi  tent6  d'etablir  entre  I'^tude  de  riiomme  et  eelle  des  animaux.* — Comtk: 
Cours  de  Philos.  posUive,  iii.  703.  *Le  fameux  partage  oper6  par  Descartes 
u'a  pu  avoir  d'autre  efficacite  essentielle  que  de  procurer  a  la  m^thode  positive  la 
liberty  n^cessaire  a  sa  formation  graduelle,  just^ua  ce  que  sa  constitution  fut 
deveuue  assez  complete  pour  lui  permettre  de  s'emparer  enfin  du  seul  sujet  qui  lui 
e^t  d'abord  ^t^  intcrdit.' — Ibid.  p.  771.  It  should  be  added  that,  however  absurd 
this  hypothesis  may  have  seemed,  it  was  speedily  reproduced  by  the  majority  oven 
of  those  who  made  merry  with  it,  nor  is  it  yet  finally  extinct ;  for  what  is  the 
popular  notion  of  animals  impelled  by  Instinct  to  actions  which  in  man  are  the 
results  of  Keason,  but  a  vague  form  of  the  notion  that  animals  are  mere  machines 
vithout  intelligent  direction  ? 
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Deduction  yet  he  did  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  objective 
point  of  view,  and  aonght  the  laws  of  phenomena  in  the 
order  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  He  sought  an  alliance 
with  scientific  research,  and  did  hia  best  to  institute  its 
methods.  He  was  fully  iilive  to  the  illusions  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method.  Not  so  Descartes.  His  basis  was  subjective. 
He  attempted  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  external 
phenomena  according  to  J  eductions  from  unverified  data. 
So  far  fi'om  looking  out  of  himself  for  the  explanation  of 
external  phenomena,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  discover  in 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas  a  key  to  the  mysterj^  of 
the  world.  This^  indeed,  Leibnitz  proclaims  as  his  chief 
merit,*  Althoogh,  therefore,  Descartes  sought  alliance 
mth  scientific  research,  his  Philosophy  was  essentially  me- 
taphysical;  and  although  he  made  discoveries  in  Science, 
his  fame  is  that  of  a  great  motaphysieiaii. 

While  Bacon  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  from 
effects  to  causes,  Descartes  proceeded  from  causes  to  effects. 
Bacon  erred  as  to  the  natare  of  the  causes  we  should  seek, 
as  to  the  oiieration  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  as  to  the 
methods  of  search.  Descartes  erred  still  more  gravely  in 
starting  from  data  that  were  logical  figments  or  subjective 
inspirations.  Both  separated  Philosophy  from  Theology, 
and  thus  consummated  the  long  struggle  which  accompanied 
the  birth-pangs  of  modern  culture :  but  Bacon,  true  to  the 
objective  point  of  view,  declared  the  problems  of  Theology 
and  Ontology  to  be  inaccessible  to  reason,  consequently 
beyond  the  province  of  Philosophy;  Descartes,  true  to  the 
subjective  point  of  view,  declared  them  to  be  soluble  imhj 
by  reason,  and  made  it  the  primary  object  of  Philosophy  to 
solve  them. 

It  is  therefore  with  justice  that  modern  Science  looks  up 
to  Bacon  as  its  illustrious  herald,  and  modern  Metaphysics 
sees  its  ancestry  in  the  schools  which  issued  directly  from 

*  'On  no  pt'ut  nifr  que  Descartes  n'ait  nppoHi^  4c  L ell 05  chose* ;  Eurtout  il  a 
lo  ni6rito,  rentnivrlliuit  Fentri  prii^t*  cle  Plutyu,  do  df*totinjor  los  t-sprita  des  eoiisidc- 
ratlons  scnsiblcs.'—  Lkiumtz  :  Sur  une  Htjorme  (fe  ia  Phihu.  premik9% 
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Descartes.  Tlio  metaphysical  character  of  the  Carteaian 
philosophy  is  well  expressed  by  Fontenelle  in  his  parallel 
between  Descartes  and  Newton :  *  Tous  denx,  g^mfttres 
excellents,  ont  va  la  necessite  de  transporter  la  geom^trie 
dans  la  physique.  .  .  .  Mais  Fun,  prenant  un  vol  hardi,  a 
voulu  se  placer  a  la  soarce  de  tout,  se  rendre  maitre  des 
premiers  principes  par  quelques  id^es  claires  et  fonda- 
mentales,  pour  n'avoir  plus  qu'a  descendre  aux  ph^nom^nes 
de  la  nature  comme  a  des  consequences  necessaires ;  I'autre, 
plus  timide  ou  plus  modeste,  a  commence  sa  marche  par 
s'appuyer  sur  les  ph^nom^nes  pour  remonter  aux  principes 
inconnus,  r^solu  de  les  admettre,  quels  que  les  put  donner 
I'enchainement  des  consequences.  L'un  part  de  ce  qu'il 
entend  nettement  pour  trouver  la  cause  de  ce  qu'il  voit; 
I'autre  part  de  ce  qu'il  voit  pour  en  trouver  la  cause,  scit 
claire,  soit  obscure.* 

§  III.  Application  op  the  Method. 

The  first  application  of  Descartes'  Method  was  not,  as 
some  say,  to  prove  his'  own  existence  (for  that  neither 
admitted  of  logical  proof  nor  of  disproof:  it  was  a  primary 
fact);  but  to  prove  the  existence  of  God. 

Interrogating  his  Consciousness,  he  found  that  he  had  the 
idea  of  Grod,  understanding,  by  God,  a  substance  infinite, 
eternal,  immutable,  independent,  omniscient,  omnipotent. 
This,  to  him,  was  as  certain  a  truth  as  the  truth  of  his  own 
existence.  I  exist:  not  only  do  I  exist,  but  exist  as  a 
miserably  imperfect  finite  being,  subject  to  change — greatly 
ignorant,  and  incapable  of  creating  anything.  In  this,  my 
Consciousness,  I  find  by  my  finitude  that  I  am  not  the  All ; 
by  my  imperfection,  that  I  am  not  perfect.  Yet  an  infinite 
and  perfect  being  must  exist,  because  infinity  and  perfection 
are  implied,  as  correlatives,  in  my  ideas  of  imperfection  and 
finitude.  God  therefore  exists:  his  existence  is  clearly 
proclaimed  in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  no  more  be  a 
matter  of   doubt,   when  fairly  considered,   than   my  own 
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existence.  The  conception  of  an  infinite  being  prores  his 
real  existence  ;  for  if  there  is  not  reallj  such  a  being,  I  must 

have  made  the  conception ;  hut  if  I  could  make  it,  I  C4yi 
also  unmake  it,  which  evidently  is  not  true ;  therefore  there 
must  be,  externally  to  myself,  an  archetyf)e  from  which  the 
conception  was  derived.  fl 

'The  ambiguity  in  this  case/  it  has  been  remarkedy*  '  is™ 
the  pronoun  /y  by  which  in  one  place  is  to  be  understood  my 
wii!^  in  another  the  laws  of  my  7iature.  If  the  conception, 
existing  as  it  does  in  my  mind,  had  no  original  without,  the 
conclusion  would  unquestionably  follow  that  I  Imd  made 
it — that  is,  the  laws  of  my  nature  must  have  spontaneously 
evolved  it;  but  that  my  wiH  made  it  would  not  follow. 
Now,  when  Duscai-tes  afterwards  adds  that  I  cannot  unmake 
the  eonc€*ption,  be  means  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an 
act  of  my  willy  which  is  true,  but  is  not  the  proposition  re- 
quired. That  what  some  of  the  laws  of  my  nature  have 
produced,  other  laws,  or  the  same  laws  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  establish.' 

His  second  demonstration  is  the  weakest  of  the  tliree. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  not  ii'refragable,  upon  his  prin- 
ciples. The  third  demonstration  is  peculiarly  Cartesian,  and 
may  be  thrown  into  this  syllogism  : — 

All  that  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  as  contained 

in  anything  is  true  of  that  thing. 

Now  we   conceive,  clearly  and   distinctly,  that  the 

existence  of  God  is  contained  in  the  idea  we  have  of 

him. 

Ergo, 

God  exists. 

Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  he  had  to 
prove  the  distinction  between  body  and  soul.  This,  to  him, 
was  easy.  The  fundamental  attribute  of  Substance  must  be 
Ex  ten  aion,  because  we  can  abstract  from  Substance  all  the 
qualities  except  Extension,     The  fm^damentul  attribute  of 


Mill  :  St/gitw  of  fyif/k\  V\.  417 
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Mind  is  Tliouglit,  because  by  this  attribute  Mind  is  revealed 
to  itself.  Now,  according  to  one  of  his  logical  axioms,  two 
substances  are  really  distinct  when  their  ideas  are  complete, 
and  in  no  way  imply  each  other.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of 
extension  and  thought  being  distinct,  it  follows  that  Sub- 
stance and  Mind  are  distinct  in  essence* 

We  need  not  pm*sne  our  analysis  of  his  metaphysical 
notions  furtlier.  We  only  stop  to  remark  on  the  nature  of 
his  demonstrations  of  God  and  t!ie  soiil.  It  is,  and  was, 
usual  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  frcnn  what  is  called  the 
*  evidence  of  design.'  Descartes  neither  started  from  design 
nor  from  motion,  which  must  have  a  mover  :  he  started  from 
the  a  priori  ideas  of  perfection  and  infinity ;  his  proof  was 
in  the  cleai*ness  of  his  idea  of  God.  His  method  was  that  of 
definition  and  deduction.  To  define  the  idea  of  God,  and 
hence  to  construct  the  world — not  to  contemplate  the  wurld, 
and  thence  infer  the  existence  of  God — was  the  route  he 
pursued.  Is  it  not  eminently  the  procedure  of  a  mathe- 
matician ?  and  of  a  mathematician  who  has  taken  Conscious- 
ness as  his  starting-point  ? 

Descartes'  speculations  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
his  Method ;  and  ho  follows  that  Method,  even  when  it  leads 
him  to  the  wildest  conclusions.  His  physical  speculations 
are  sometimes  admirable  (he  made  important  discoveries  in 
optics),  but  mostly  fanciful.  The  famous  theory  of  voHices 
iesen^es  a  mention  here,  as  an  example  of  his  Method. 

He  begins  by  banishing  the  notion  of  a  vacuum^  not,  as  his 

eontempoi'aries  said,  because  Nature  has  a  horror  of  vacuum, 

but    because,   the  essence   of   Substance   being  Extension, 

^wherever  there  is  Extension  there  is  Substance,  consequently 

pnipty  epaoe  is  a  chimera.     The   substance  which  fills  all 

pace  must  be  assumed  as  divided  into  eqital  angular  parts. 

must  this  be  assumed  *P — Because  it  is  the  most  simple, 

lerefore   the   most   natural,  supposition.      This  substance 

ing  Bet  in  motion,  the  part^  are  ground  into  a  spherical 
yrm  ;  and  the  comers  thus  rublied  off,  like  filings  or  sawdust, 
[►rm  a  second  and  more  subtle  kind  of  substance.     There  is. 
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besides  J  a  kind  of  siibstance,  coarser  arid  less  fitted  for 
motion,  Tlie  first  kind  makes  luminous  bodies,  snch  as  tha 
sun  and  fixed  stars  ;  tlio  second  makes  the  transparent  sub- 
stance of  thii  skieB ;  the  third  kind  is  the  inatorial  of  opaque 
bodies,  such  aa  earth,  planets,  etc.  We  may  also  assume  that 
the  Tnotions  of  these  parts  take  the  form  of  revolving^  circular 
currents,  or  vortices.  By  this  means  the  matter  will  he  col- 
lected to  the  centre  of  each  vortex,  while  the  second  or  subtle 
matter  surroimds  itj  and  by  its  centrifugal  effort  constitutes 
li^ht.  The  planets  are  carried  round  the  sun  by  the  motion 
of  this  voi-tex,  each  planet  being  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  vortex  suitable  to  its  solidity  and 
mobility.  The  motions  are  prevented  from  being  exactly  cir- 
cular and  regular  by  various  causes.  For  instance,  a  vortex 
may  be  pressed  into  an  oval  shape  by  contiguous  vortices.* 

Descartes,  in  his  Physics,  adopted  a  metliod  which  per- 
mitted hiui  to  set  aside  the  qualities  and  ihe  subsianiialfortitg 
(which  others  were  seeking),  and  to  consider  only  the  rela- 
tions of  number,  figure,  and  motion.  In  a  word,  he  saw  in 
Physics  only  mathematical  problems.  This  was  premature. 
Science,  m  its  infancy,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Deductive 
Method  alone ;  such  a  process  is  reserved  for  its  maturity. 
The  reason  is  that  the  deduction  is  only  valid  when  it  is 
employed  on  the  Objective  Method. 

But  Deduction  is  a  pot-ent  instrument,  and  Bacon's 
greatest  errf>r  was  in  not  sufficiently  acknowledging  it. 
Hence  we  may  partly  account  for  the  cui-ions  fact  that  Bacon^ 
with  liis  Induction,  made  no  discoveries,  while  Descartes, 
with  his  Deduction,  made  important  discoveries.  Of  course 
the  greater  physical  laiowledge  of  Descartes,  and  the  greater 
attention  bestowed  by  him  upon  physics,  had  much  to  do 
with  this,  by  giving  him  an  objective  basis;  but  his  Method 
also  assisted  him,  precisely  because  his  discoveries  were  of 

*  We  buve  foUowed  Dr.  Wuewell's  expositiaii  uf  tkis  theory,  as  givt^n  by  him. 
Hist,  oflnd.  Sdeuceg^  ii.  p.  134,  The  reuderwill  do  well,  liowovei',  to  turn  liltio  to 
pK'iCArtTi  a'  own  eatpoaition  in  the  Piincipia  Phiiomjpki^j  where  h  is  illustrttltd  by 
diiigntruii. 
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a  kind  to  which  the  mathematical  reasoning  was  strictly 
applicable. 

That  Descartes  had  read  Bacon  there  is  no  doubt.  He  has 
himself  praised  Bacon's  works  as  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  subject  of  experience ;  but  he  perceived  Bacon's 
deficiency,  and  declared  that  we  are  *  liable  to  collect  many 
superfluous  experiences  of  particulars,  and  not  only  super- 
fluous but  false,'  if  we  have  not  ascertained  the  truth  before 
we  make  these  experiences.  In  other  words,  experiment 
should  be  the  verification  of  an  d  priori  conception ;  whereas 
Bacon  teaches  us  to  form  our  conceptions  from  experiment. 

We  have  said  enough  to  make  the  Method  of  Descartes 
appreciable.  His  position  is  that  of  founder  of  the  Deduc- 
tive Method  on  the  basis  of  Consciousness.  His  scholars 
may  be  divided  into  the  mathematical  cultivators  of  Physics 
and  the  deductive  cultivators  of  Philosophy.  By  the  first  he 
was  speedily  s  urpassed,  and  his  influence  on  them  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  impulsion.  By  the  second  he  was  continued : 
his  principles  were  unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  only  de- 
veloped in  a  somewhat  diflferent  manner. 

His  philosophical  Method  subsists  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  the  Method  implicitly  or  explicitly  adopted  by  most  meta- 
physicians in  their  speculations  upon  ontological  subjects. 
Is  it  a  good  Method  ?  The  question  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance :  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

§  rV.  Is  THE  Method  True  ? 

In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  Meditations, 
Descartes  declares  that  his  demonstrations  of  the  existence 
of  God,  etc.  *  equal,  or  even  surpass,  in  certitude  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry.'  Upon  what  does  he  found  this 
belief?  He  founds  it  upon  the  very  nature  of  certitude. 
Consciousness  is  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  Whatever  I  am 
distinctly  conscious  of,  I  must  be  certain  of;  all  the  ideas 
which  I  find  in  my  Consciousness,  as  distinctly  conceived, 
must  be  true.     The  belief  I  have  in  my  existence  is  derived 
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from  the  fact  of  my  Consciousness :  I  fhink^  therefore  I  exieL 
Now  as  soon  as  I  conceive  a  truth  with  distinctness,  I  am 
iiresistiblj  led  to  believe  in  it ;  and  if  that  belief  is  so  firm 
that  I  can  never  liave  any  reason  to  doubt  that  which  I 
believe,  I  have  all  the  certitude  that  can  be  desired. 

Further :  we  have  no  kmnvledge  whatever  of  atiijthirig  exter^ 
nal  to  tis  except  fhroufjh  ihti  tnedium  of  ideas.  The  consequence 
is,  says  Descartes,  that  whaiever  we  find  in  the  ideas  mmt 
necessarili^  he  in  the  estienud  ihrngs. 

It  is  only  in  our  minds  that  we  can  seek  whether  thiogs 
exist,  or  not.  There  cannot  be  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  a  cause.  The  external  thing,  being  the  cause  of  the  idea, 
must  therefore  possess  as  much  reality  as  the  idea,  and  vice 
versa.     So  that  whatever  we  conceive  as  existent  exists. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Descartes'  system  is  erected; 
if  this  basis  be  rotten,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  If  the 
root  is  vitiated,  the  ti*ee  will  bear  no  fniit.  No  thinker,  ex- 
cept Spinoza,  has  so  clearly,  so  frankly,  stat<^d  his  criterion. 

And  the  criterion  is  tallacions.  The  very  Consciousness  to 
which  he  appeals  convicts  him.  There  is  this  fallacy  in  hia 
system :  Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  eertitiide, 
for  mc;  if  I  am  conscious  that  I  exist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I 
exist;  if  I  am  conscious  of  pain,  I  must  be  in  paio.  This 
is  self-evident.  But  what  ground  of  certitude  can  my  Con- 
sciousness afford  respecting  things  which  are  not  me?  How 
does  the  principle  of  certitude  apply?  How  far  does  it 
extend  ?  It  can  only  extend  to  things  which  relate  to  me. 
I  am  conscious  of  all  that  passes  within  myself;  but  I  am 
not  conscious  of  what  passes  in  not^self :  all  that  I  can 
possibly  know  of  the  not-self  is  in  its  effects  upon  me. 

Consciousness  is  therefore  '  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined '  to 
TfiCj  and  to  what  passes  within  me ;  so  far  does  the  principle 
of  certitude  extend,  and  no  farther.  Any  other  ideas  we 
imiy  have,  any  knowledge  we  may  have  respecting  not-self 
can  only  be  founded  on  inferences.  Thus,  I  bum  myself  in 
the  tire  :  I  am  couscions  of  the  sensation;  I  have  certain  and 
immediate  knowledge  of  tbat.     But  I  can  only  be  certain 
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that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  consciousness ;  when 
from  that  change  I  infer  the  existence  of  an  external  object 
(the  fire),  my  mference  may  be  correct,  but  I  have  obyionsly 
shifted  my  groxmd;  Consciousness — my  principle  of  certi- 
tude— forsakes  me  here:  I  go  out  of  myself  to  infer  the 
existence  of  something  which  is  not-self.  My  knowledge  of 
the  sensation  was  immediatey  indubitable.  My  knowledge  of 
the  object  is  mediate^  uncertain. 

Directly,  therefore,  we  leave  the  ground  of  Consciousness 
for  that  of  inference,  avenues  of  doubt  are  opened.  Other 
inferences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  inference  to 
illustrate  or  to  refute  it.  The  mathematical  certainty  which 
Descartes  attributed  to  these  inferences  becomes  a  great  un- 
certainty. He  says  we  only  know  things  through  the  medium 
of  ideas.  We  accept  the  proposition  as  unquestionable.  But 
then  he  also  says  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  whatever  we 
find  in  the  ideas  must  necessarily  be  true  of  the  things. 
The  reason  is,  that  as  ideas  are  caused  in  us  by  objects,  and 
as  every  effect  must  have  as  much  reality  as  the  cause— -the 
effect  being  equal  to  the  cause — so  must  ideas  have  the  same 
reality  as  things.  But  this  i3  a  double  fallacy.  In  the  first 
place,  an  effect  is  not  equal  to  its  cause ;  it  is  a  mere  conse- 
quent of  an  antecedent,  having  no  such  relation  as  equality 
whatever.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  term  *  reality  ' 
is  ambiguous.  Unquestionably  an  effect  really  exists;  but 
reality  of  existence  does  not  imply  similarity  of  modes  of 
existence.  The  bum  occasioned  by  a  fire  is  as  real  as  the 
fire ;  but  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  fire. 

So  when  Descartes  says  that  what  is  true  of  ideas  must  be 
true  of  things,  he  assumes  that  the  mind  is  a  passive  reci- 
pient— a  mirror,  in  which  things  reflect  themselves.  This  is 
altogether  fallacious ;  the  mind  is  an  active  co-operator  in  all 
perception — perception  is  a  consciousness  of  changes  operated 
in  ourselves,  not  a  consciousness  of  the  objects  causing  those 
changes.  In  truth,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to  apprehend 
the  nature  of  things  external  to  us,  there  is  an  impenetrable 
screen  for  ever  placed  before  our  eyes,  and  that  impenetrable 
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ficreen  is  the  very  Consciousness  upon  which  Descartes  relies. 
Wlien  placed  in  contact  with  external  objects,  they  operate 
upon  X13 ;  their  opemtiona  we  tiiow,  theniselves  we  cannot 
know;  precisely  because  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mediate^ 
and  the  medium  is  our  Consciousness,  Into  whatever  regions 
we  wander,  we  carry  with  us  t!iis  Consciousness,  by  means  of 
which,  indeedy  we  know^  but  all  we  know  is— ourselves. 

Knowledge  is  composed  of  Ideas.  Ideas  are  the  joint 
product  of  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  of  external  causes  on 
the  other;  or  rather  we  may  say  that  Ideas  are  the  internal 
movements  excited  by  external  causes.  Upon  what  principles 
of  inference  (since  we  are  here  on  the  ground  of  inference) 
can  yon  infer  that  the  ideas  excited  are  copies  of  the  ex- 
citing causes — that  the  ideas  excited  apprehend  the  whole 
nature  of  the  causes?  The  cause  of  the  fallacy  is  in  that 
very  strong  disposition  to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of  the 
mind ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  often  hear  peoi^le  declare 
that  something  they  are  asserting  is  '  involved  in  the  idea/ 

An  exposition  of  the  fallacy  wliich  misled  Descartes  is 
given  by  Mr,  Mansel  in  the  following  adnm*able  passage ; 
' CharneM  and  diatindness  were  proposed  by  Descartes  as  cri- 
teria of  the  truth  of  ideas  ;  but  that  philosopher  has  nowhere 
accurately  distinguished  between  thought  properly  so  called 
and  other  states  of  consciousness,  nor  between  the  fvmud 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  depend  on  the  relation  of 
one  thought  to  another  and  the  material  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  thought  to  its 
object  as  presented.  A  concept  is  formally  clear  when  it  can 
be  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  any  other;  it  is  formally 
distinct  when  its  several  constituent  elements  can  be  analysed 
and  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  this  is  a  criterion  of 
logical  reality  alone,  of  the  mental  coneeivability,  not  of  the 
extra-mental  exist^^nee  of  the  object.  If  I  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  notion  of  gold  and  of  a  moimtiiin,  I  have  also  a 
clear  and  distinct  notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  though  the 
objects  of  the  two  first  notions  are  real,  and  of  the  last 
imaginary.     On  the  other  hand,  a  concept  will  be  materially 
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clear  and  distinct  if  it  accurately  expresses  the  character  of 
the  object  itself,  and  its  component  elements  as  they  actually 
exist  in  nature.  These  qualities  can  obviously  exist  only  in 
those  notions  which  represent  real  objects  :  and  in  this  case 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  can  only  be  ascertained  hj 
an  ezacC  comparison  of  the  object  with  its  notion^  i.e.  by^ 
experience.*  * 

It  is  true  that  Descartes  was  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
equivocal  nature  of  his  canon,  since  he  adds  to  the  requisite 
of  clearness  the  proviso  that  the  idea  shall  involve  existence, 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  Mr.  Mansel's  phrase  ^  material 
clearness.'  But  he  gives  no  test  whereby  this  material  clear- 
ness may  be  ascertained  ;  and  in  his  speculations  the  material 
element  is  frequently  disregarded.  The  experience,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  silently  understood  in  reference 
to  some  objects,  could  not  have  been  implied  in  others.  How 
can  experience  verify  the  material  clearness  of  our  formal 
ilea  of  God  P  of  the  soul  ?  of  cause  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  mode  of  escape  for  Descartes,  and 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  validity  of  ontological  specula- 
tions :  namely,  to  assert  the  existence  of  Innate  Ideas,  or — 
as  the  theory  is  generally  stated  in  modem  times — of  Ne- 
cessary Truths  independent  of  all  experience.  If  the  idea 
of  God,  for  example,  be  innate  in  us,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  inference,  but  of  Consciousness ;  and  on  such  an  hypo- 
thesis Descartes  is  correct  in  believing  that  the  certainty  of 
this  idea  equals  the  certainty  of  geometry. 

But  some  maintain  that  he  did  not  assert  the  existence  of 
Innate  Ideas,  though,  from  its  having  been  a  doctrine  main- 
tained by  his  followers,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  him. 
Dugald  Stewart  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Descartes 
in  reply  to  his  adversaries,  who  accused  him  of  holding  the 
tenet  of  Innate  Ideas : — *  When  I  said  that  the  idea  of  God 
is  innate  in  us,  I  never  meant  more  than  this,  that  Nature 
has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  hy  which  we  may  hiow  God ; 
but  I  have  never  either  said  or  thought  that  such  ideas  had 

*  Mansel:  The  LUnita  of  Demonstratiue  Science,  1853,  p.  10. 
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an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  a  ^erie^  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking.  .  .  •  Although  the  idea 
of  Gotl  is  80  imprinted  on  our  minds  that  every  person  haa 
within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  Him,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  may  not  have  been  various  individuals  who 
have  passed  through  life  without  making  this  idea  a  distinct 
object  of  apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they 
have  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Goda  have  no  idea  of  God 
whatever.' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Innate  Ideas,  But  we  must  venttn^e  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  di-awn  by  Dugald  Stewart  on  the  strength  of 
Buch  a  passage ;  against  that  passage  we  will  bring  another 
equally  explicit  (we  could  bring  fifty^  if  neeeesary)^  which 
asserts  the  exist'enee  of  Innate  Ideas.  '  By  the  word  ideu,' 
he  says,  *  I  understand  all  that  cnn  be  in  our  thoughts;  and 
I  distinguish  three  sort«  of  ideas  :— advent  it  iou^^  like  the 
common  idea  of  the  sun ;  framed  by  the  mind,  such  as  that 
which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of  the  sun  ;  and  innate^ 
as  the  idea  of  God,  mind^  hody,  a  triangle,  and  generally  all 
those  which  reprmeni  (rue  immidahle  mid  etertial  essencesJ*  * 
This  last  explanation  is  distinct;  and  it  is  all  that  the  serious 
antagonists  of  Innate  Ideas  have  ever  combated.  If  Descartes, 
when  pressed  by  objections,  gave  different  explanations,  w^e 
may  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  a  steady  conception  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Innate  Ideas  in  his  system.  The  fact 
remaiiis  that  Innate  Ideas  form  the  necessary  groundwork  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine. 

Although  the  theory  of  Innate  Ideas  may,  in  its  Cartesian 
fornx,  be  said  to  he  exploded,  it  does  really  continue  to  be 
upheld,  under  a  new  form,  A  conviction  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  some  such  groundwork  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion has  led  to  the  modem  theory  of  Necessartj  Tridhs*  This 
plausible  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his 
Phihmophy  of  the  Inductive  Beiefwes^  but  his  arguments  have 

*  IaUtcs  de  Ikscarin^  lir. 
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l>een  compL^telj  answered  by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  one  hand,  and 

bj  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  other.* 

The  basis  of  all  modem  ontological  speculations  lies  in 
the  assamption  that  we  have  ideas  independent  of  experience. 
That  we  have  no  ideas  independent  of  experience  has  been 
clearly  enough  established  in  the  best  schools  of  psychology ; 
but  the  existence  of  metaphysical  speculation  proves  that 
the  contrary  opinion  still  finds  numerous  upholders. 

The  fundamental  question  then  of  modem .  Philosophy 
being,  Have  we  any  Ideas  independent  of  Experience? 
the  attempts  to  solve  it  will  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
our  history.  Before  entering  upon  it,  we  must  exhibit  the 
^f  ethod  of  Descartes  pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusions  in 
Spinoza.t 

♦  System  of  Logic,  book  ii.  ch.  v.;  and  Quarterly  Review,  June  1841 ;  indeed, 
Dr.  Whkwbll's  arguments  had  been  aaticipat<>d  and  refuted  fiy  Locks  long  before. 
See  R^ay,  book  it.  ch.  6,  7. 

t  The  beat  modem  worka  on  Descartes,  apart  from  regular  Histories  of 
Philoffophj,  are  Fkakcisqui  Boullirr:  Histoire  et  Critique  de  iq  Revolution 
Cartofitmne,  Paris,  1842;  Ch.  Rknouvieb:  Manuel  de  la  Philos.  Modeme,  Paris, 
1841  ;  Feukbbjlch  :  Gesckichte  der  neuern  PhUosophie,  Leipzig,  1847,  and  Kuxo 
Fischeb:  Gesch.  der  neuem  Philos.  Bd.  i.  Heidelberg,  1865.  The  best  ediL'on  of 
Descartes*  works  is  that  by  Victor  Corsnc,  in  eleven  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1826. 
31.  Jules  Simon  has  also  published  a  cheap  and  convenient  edition,  in  one 
Toluroe,  of  the  Discourse  on  Method,  the  McdUations,  and  the  Treatise  on 
th'-  Pftjfsions,  Paris,  1844.  Both  of  these  have  been  translatc>d  into  English 
(Edinburgh,  1863). 
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The  Subjective  Method  carried  to  its  extreme  results  in 
Pantheistic  Idealism. 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  I,     His  Life. 

GREAT  anioii^  tiie  greatest  as  a  thmker,  Spinoza  is  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of  Philo- 
8ophy — a  standing  lesson  of  the  injustice  of  mankind  to  those 
w]io  are  honest  in  their  opinions  when  the  opinions  happen  to 
be  nnpopuhir.  All  men  deehire  it  ignoble  to  pretend  to  believe 
that  which  the  mind  rejects  as  false  ;  yet  all  men  are  ready 
to  make  the  rejection  of  their  opinions  a  crime.  Yon  ought 
not  to  be  a  hypocrite ;  but  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve  what 
we  assure  yon  is  the  truth.  Be  honest  by  all  means;  only 
don't  think  differently  from  us.  If  you  do,  we  must  suspect 
your  morals*  It  has  always  been  known  that  Spinoza  was 
as  gentle  in  his  life  as  he  was  steadfast  in  his  philosophy  ; 
that  he  lived  modest,  virtuous,  and  independent,  without 
blame  among  men^  except  for  his  incorrigible  distrust  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  elders.  It  has  been  known  that  if  he  bad 
been  an  orthodox  Jew,  or  an  orthodox  Christian,  his  career 
would  have  been  held  up  as  a  model,  and  his  character  canon- 
ised ;  but  this  knowledge  for  several  generations  did  not 
arrest  almost  universal  execration,  did  not  prevent  his  name 
b:;coming  a  brand  of  infamy  ;  so  that  the  accusation  of  Spi- 
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nozism  was  another  name  for  atheism,  and  deliberate  yielding 
of  the  soul  to  Satan. 

But  the  temper  of  opinion  has  changed.  The  detested 
atheist  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  saint ; 
the  *  devil's  ambassador'  is  listened  to  as  if  he  were  a 
prophet.  Men  vie  with  each  other  in  exaggeration  of  his 
merits.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  he  was  good,  wise, 
gentle,  generous;  and  only  polemical  intolerance,  or  the 
uneasy  vanity  which  seeks  display  in  paradox,  will  now 
deny  him  these  qualities.  We  owe  the  change  to  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn,  whose  sincerity  and  penetration  at  once 
discerned  in  the  execrated  writings  a  massive  grandeur  and 
a  lucid  depth,  and  in  the  man  a  moral  elevation  and  sere- 
nity, which  claimed  all  honour.  Herder,  Goethe,  Novalis, 
Sehleiermacher,  Schelling,  Hegel — each  had  his  emphatic 
protest  to  utter  against  the  vulgar  outcry.  France  followed : 
and  it  would  now  be  deemed  as  great  a  mark  of  ignorance 
to  speak  with  reprobation  of  Spinoza  as  to  shudder  at  the 
heresy  of  Galileo.  The  man  whom  the  pious  Malebranche 
could  designate  *  a  wretch  '  {un  miserahle)^  the  pious  Sehleier- 
macher invoked  as  a  saint;*  the  man  whom  the  sceptic 
Bayle  called  a  ^systematic  atheist,'  the  Catholic  Novalis 
named  ^a  God-intoxicated  man.'  And  yet,  although  the 
temper  has  changed,  we  may  doubt  whether  Spinoza  will  not 
continue  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  majority:  '  Les  dmes 
males,'  says  Rousseau,  ^  ont  un  idiome  dont  les  ames  faibles 
n'ont  pas  la  grammaire.' 

Let  us,  from  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  study  of  his 
teaching,  try  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
hatred  he  inspired,  and  of  the  veneration  now  felt  for  him. 
When  scorn  for  what  is  base  and  false  is  not  imperatively 
commanded  by  the  evidence,  admiration  becomes  a  duty. 
Admiration,  provided  it  be  sincere,  and  not  a  spurious  noisy 
enthusiasm,  partly  echo,  partly  sham,  is  so  noble  a  feeling, 
so  healthy  in  its   influence   on   the   mind   whose    guest   it 

*  MALEiiRANCHE :  Meditations  ChritUnncSj  ix.  13.  Schlkiebhachbb  :  Ecde 
utter  die  lidigion,  p.  47. 
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becomes,  tliat  even  for  our  own  sakes  we  ought  to  give  it 
hospitality,  while  on  the  highest  grounds  of  juBtiee  it  carries 
its  own  credentials.  Blind  admiration,  indeed,  is  of  no 
benefit ;  neither  is  blind  scorn.  Spinoza  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  be  admired.  Hence  it  was  that  his  affectionate 
biographer,  Jean  Colerus,  pastor  at  the  Hague,  though 
trembling  with  a  vague  hc*rror  at  the  consequences  of  what 
Spinoza  taught,  w^as  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  life, 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  materials  which 
should  be  a  la^sting  monument  to  the  goodness  and  pnritj  of 
the  heretic.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  life  was 
one  of  blameless  purity.  Had  there  been  any  rumours  to 
the  contrary,  the  hatred  of  offended  Jews  and  Christians 
would  have  surely  preserved  and  magnified  them*  This 
negative  evidence  is  stronger  even  than  the  pDsitive  details. 
To  he  famous,  to  be  infamous,  and  yet  give  Scandal  no 
morsel  for  malignant  cariosity,  ia  the  rare  lot  of  only  the 
rarest  natures* 

Baruch  Despinosa,  or  Benedictus  de  Spinoza,"*^  was  born 
on  the  24th  November,  10^32,  in  a  house  on  a  Burgwal  of 
Amsterdam,  behind  the  Synagogue.!  His  parents  were 
descendants  of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
Holland  from  the  merciless  Inquisition,  His  father  was  an 
honounible  but  not  wealthy  merchant.  There  w^ere  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  This  is  pretty  much  all  we 
know  of  the  family.  Of  Benedict  himself  as  a  child  we 
know  nothing.  Early  banished  from  the  home  and  hearts  of 
his  relatives,  there  were  none  of  those  pleasant  little  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  boy  which  are  handed  about  with  pride 
when  the  man  becomes  illustrious. 

♦  In  the  Iloyal  Library  at  Hanover  thero  is  a  letter  fram  Spixoza  to  Lktbnitz 
in  which  he  iigiif)  hinnself  B.  Despinosa.  But  when  ho  publiiihetl  bis  Abridg- 
Tmont  of  Descartc'F,  ho  wiN»to  hja  namG  Spiiiuxak;  iind  thia  is  ihc*  epelliiig 
mIopUil  in  the  Excommuniention.  Such  uiiiior  varmdons  wero  littlo  thought  of 
in  curly  thiV!*^  nnd  even  at  the  pr^^s^rit  day  in  Fnmre  we  tJOtiitHimes  b^  a 
nimihir  indiflfirencf. 

t  I  trii-d  ill  vain  to  discover  Ihfl  houso.  The  Btitt'h,  "ft  ho  liave  sulTereil  I  ho 
Jiouao  where  the  orthfxlox  Krawmus  was  born,  to  bc^^dno  a  low  gin-sliop, 
nrci  not  the  poopU^  Lo  hiivo  Ulvu  very  curiuus*  ubout  the  birlhphvce  of  tht 
heterodox  Spikoza.. 
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The  nrst  authentic  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  that  he  was 
destined  for  a  theological  eareer.  His  rabbinical  education 
gave  him  such  opportunities  for  the  display  of  precocious 
power  that  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
IViliQudidty  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  who  felt  in  him  the  interest 
a  teacher  feels  in  a  promising  pupil.  Unhappily  for  teachers, 
promising  pupils  often  become  troublesome  :  the  very  ardour 
of  study  and  vigour  of  jotellect  which  carry  them  beyond 
their  schoolfellows  carry  theui  also,  and  with  increased 
momentum^  past  those  boundaries  which  Authority  has  fixed. 
Thus  eagerness  becomes  dangerous,  earnestness  heresy,  and 
the  hopeful  pupil  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  hopeless 
oateaet.  Young  Benedict  asked  such  intelligent  questions, 
liatened  so  appreciatingly  to  the  replies,  showed  so  nimble 
an  understanding,  and  so  much  eagerness  for  light,  that  we 
can  sympathise  with  Morteira's  bewilderment,  half  dread, 
half  pride,  when  the  pupil  hurried  on  with  logical  impetuo- 
sity, asking  questions  inconvenient  to  answer,  and  pointing 
out  slight  discrepancies  iu  the  answers*  He  was  indeed  a 
promising  pupil ;  but  of  a  promise  that  looked  threatening. 
At  fourteen  he  was  a  match  fur  a  rabbi  in  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  biblical  learning.  At  fifteen  he  puzzled  the 
SjTiagogue  with  questions  to  which  satisfactory  answers 
were  not  forthcoming.  Morteira,  alarmed,  endeavoured  to 
check  this  inquiring  spirit.  The  attempt  was  futile.  How 
long  the  period  of  disquiet  lasted  is  unknown,  Spinoza  had 
made  enemies  by  his  freedom ;  and  since  he  would  not  hold 
his  tongue,  he  had  to  listen  to  tlii*eats  mingled  with  sophis- 
tications. Naturally,  heterodoxy  grew  with  discussion.  At 
last  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the 
Synagogue,  We  can  easilj'^  imagine  the  wrath  excited  by 
his  withdrawal,  not  only  among  the  rabbis,  but  among  the 
members  of  his  family  circle.  We  can  picture  the  storming 
&ther,  weeping  and  reproachful  mother,  indignant  sisters, 
one  after  another  and  all  together,  threatening,  sneering, 
exp<istnlating,  urging  in^elevaut  arguments :  Why  should  ho 
not  believe  what  his  forefathers  had  believed  ?    What  vanity 
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in  liim  to  pretend  to  a  wisdom  greater  than  tliat  of  tho 
wisest  rabbis  I     Wliat  would  become  of  him  ?     What  conld 

l>e  his  chance  of  snccess  in  life?  And  the  feelings  of  his 
faniilj^ — were  they  to  be  disregarded  9  It  was  dreadful  to 
think  of;  wicked,  selfish ;  certain  to  come  to  no  good. 

The  arguments  of  Morteira  having  failed,  we  need  not  ask 
what  chance  there  was  in  the  *  wild  and  whirling  words ' 
of  a  family  (with  its  '  feelings  '  unaccountably  disregarded) 
making  any  change  in  his  position.  Threats  were  tried  and 
failed.  Tben  a  bribe  was  tried  :  the  snasive  influence  of 
money  would  surely  succeed  where  logic  failed  ?  A  pension 
was  proposed  to  him  of  one  thousand  florins  annually,  on  the 
condition  of  his  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  keeping  within  his  own  bosom  certain  trouble- 
some doubts.  The  *  bad  example  '  and  the  *  scandal '  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Nothing  was  asked  of  him  more  than  is 
asked  by  all  Churches,  when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
punishj  and  are  weak  enough  to  wish  for  homage  where  there 
is  no  belief.  *  If  you  are  not  with  us  do  at  least  pretend  to 
he  with  us;  give  us  your  countenance,  if  not  your  heart.' 
To  some  sensitive  consciences  this  is  an  appalliug  re- 
quesL  It  is  like  an  echo  of  the  tempter's  voice.  Spinoza 
had  one  of  these  sensitive  consciences.  He  not  only  would 
not  pretend  to  believe  what  he  did  not  believe ;  he  was  hurt 
at  the  aupposition  that  he  could  be  bribed  into  hypocrisy. 

We  can  understand  how  the  rage  of  the  rabbis  was  in- 
teusified  by  this  refusal,  without,  however,  believing  that 
they  instigated  the  attempt  at  assassination  which  followed. 
I,  for  my  part,  distinctly  refuse  to  believe  that.  I  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  Jews  being  moruliy  inferior  to 
Chnstians;  and  although  fanatics  of  all  sects  have  shown 
themselves  remarkably  indifferent  to  shedding  the  blood  of 
opponents,  they  need,  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences^  some 
furm  to  legalise  or  legitimise  the  murder  (key  decree.  They 
cannot  look  into  each  other's  faces,  and  propose  what  each 
knows  will  be  a  murder. 

M^me  ftiox  yeux  dv  rinjuste  un  injuste  est  horrible.* 
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The  action  of  public  bodies  must  be  pablic,  and  most  be 
protected  by  at  least  the  forms  of  legality  or  the  sophisms 
of  *  a  higher  law.'  •  On  these  general  groands,  therefore,  I 
acquit  the  rabbis  of  having  instigated  the  attempt.  Far 
more  probable  is  the  supposition  that  some  fanatic,  hearing 
of  the  scandal  about  to  fall  upon  his  church,  conceived  that 
he  would  do  the  church  a  service  if  he  arrested  the  scandal 
with  his  knife. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  evening,  on  returning  from  the 
theatre  (according  to  one  account),  or  from  the  synagogue 
(according  to  another),  or,  as  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  probably 
coming  to  his  home,  which  was  behind  the  synagogue,  a 
man  rushed  on  him,  and  struck  at  him  with  a  knife.  The 
blow,  slanting  downwards,  only  tore  his  coat  and  grazed  his 
skin.  The  fanatic  escaped.  The  torn  coat  was  preserved  by 
Spinoza  as  a  memento  of  religious  amenity. 

Shortly  after  this  exhibition  of  individual  fanaticism  there 
was  another  and  more  imposing  exhibition  of  corporate  in- 
dignation in  the  solemn  process  of  Excommunication.  There 
was  a  large  and  agitated  crowd  in  the  synagogue  when  the 
tabernacle  wherein  were  deposited  the  Books  of  the  Law 
was  opened ;  and  the  light  of  numerous  candles  of  black  wax 
streamed  upon  the  long  beards  and  beaded  eyes  of  the  angry 
faithful.  Morteira,  formerly  the  proud  teacher,  now  the 
irritated  priest,  ordered  sentence  of  execution  to  be  passed. 
The  chanter  rose  and  chanted  forth  in  loud  lugubrious 
accents  the  words  of  execration  and  of  banishment.  The 
words  ran  thus : — 

*  According  to  what  has  been  decreed  in  the  Council  of 
Angels,  and  definitely  determined  in  the  Assembly  of  Saints, 
we  reject,  and  banish,  and  declare  him  to  be  cursed  and  ex- 
communicated, agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  Congre- 
gation, by  virtue  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  six 

*  Spinoza  has  exprossecl  this  in  tho  following  passage :  '  Ita  enim  hominum 
DHturam  const itutam  videmus,  ut  unusquisque  (sivo  rex  sive  sulxlitus  sit)  si  quid 
turpe  commiait  factum  suum  talibus  circumstantiis  adornaro  studeat  ut  nihil 
contra  justura  et  decorum  commisisso  credatur.' — Tractatus  Theoify/.- Politic  us, 
c.  xii. 
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hundred  and  thirteen  Precepts  contained  therein.  We  pro- 
nounce the  same  interdiction  used  by  Joshua  with  respect  to 
the  city  of  Jericho ;  the  same  curse  where^vith  Elisha  cursed 
those  wanton  and  insolent  children,  as  well  as  his  servant 
Gehasi ;  the  same  Anathema  used  by  Barak  with  respect  to 
Meros:  the  same  Excommnnication  used  anciently  by  the 
members  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  which  Jehudn,  the  son 
of  Ezekielj  did  likewise  thunder  against  his  servant,  and 
with  all  the  curses,  anathemas,  interdictions,  and  excoraniu- 
nications  which  have  been  fuhn mated  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  our  master,  to  this  present  day,  in  the  name  of 
Achiharielf  w^ho  is  also  called  Jah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  in  the 
name  of  the  great  princxi  Michael;  in  the  name  of  Meiaierany 
whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  master;*  in  the  name  of 
Sandalphimy  whose  ordinary  employment  consists  in  present- 
ing flowers  and  garlands  to  his  master  [that  is,  in  ofl'ering 
the  prayers  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  throne  of 
God],  Lastly,  in  that  name  which  contains  forty-two  letters 
— namely,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush ;  in  that  name  by  which  Moses  opened  and  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea;  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  1  am 
iJini  I  am  and  tvho  shall  he ;  by  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
great  Name;  by  His  Holy  Commandments  engraved  upon 
the  two  Tables  of  the  Law.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  the  Tetragrammaton,  the  God  of  Israel  who 
sits  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.  In  the  name  of  the 
Globes^  Wheels,  mysterious  Beasts,  and  his  ministering 
Angels,  In  the  name  of  all  the  Holy  Angels  who  minister 
before  the  Most  High.  Every  sou  of  Israel  or  daughter  of 
Israel  who  shall  trespass  one  of  the  ordinances  denounced 
solemnly.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
sits  above  the  cherubim,  whose  holy  and  dreadful  name  was 
pronounced  by  the  high- priest  in  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
Let  him  be  cursed  in  heaven  and  earth  by  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Almighty  God,     Let  him  be  cursed  in  the  name  of  the 

*  The  letters  of  the  irord  Metateron  mako  up  the  «aino  number  wtfli  the  word 
Sikadait  tho  Almighty,  immrly,  ibree  humlrfd  find  fourte*^n. 
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great  Prince  Michael,  in  the  name  of  Metateron,  whose  name 
is  like  that  of  his  Master.  Let  him  be  cursed  iu  the  name 
of  Achthariel  Jahy  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  cursed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Seraphim  and  Ofanim  and  those  ministering  angels  who 
minister  in  the  presence  of  God  to  serve  him  in  all  purity  and 
holiness. 

*  Was  he  bom  in  Nuan  (March),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Uriel,  and  to  the  angels  of  his  company, 
let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Uriel,  and  by  the  mouth 
of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

*Was  he  bom  in  Ijar  (April),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zephaniely  and  to  the  angels  of  his  com- 
pany, let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Zephaniel,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

*  Was  he  born  in  Sivan  (May),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  belongs  to  Amriely  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*  Was  he  born  in  Thammns  (June),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Peniel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

^  Was  he  bom  in  Ab  (July),  the  direction  of  which  is  as- 
signed to  Barkiely  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*  Was  he  bom  in  Ehd  (August)  the  direction  of  which  is 
assigned  to  Periel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*Was  he  born  in  Tishri  (September),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zuriely  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

^  Was  he  bom  in  Marcheschvan  (October),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zachariely  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*Wa8  he  born  in  Kishhv  (November),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Adoniel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*  Was  he  bom  in  Tefet  (December),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Aiiael,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*  Was  he  bom  in  Schevat  (January),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Oahriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

*  Was  he  born  in  Adar  (February),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Rumiel,  and  to  those  of  his  company,  let  him 
be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Rumiel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
angels  of  whom  he  is  the  head. 

^  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seven  Angels 
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^ho  prcsido  over  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  bj  the 
month  of  all  the  anr^els  who  follow  them  and  fight  iinder  their 
banners.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Four  Angels  who  preside 
over  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  aud  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
ang-els  who  follow  them  and  iight  under  their  banners^  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  seven  principalities.  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  princes  of  the  Law,  whose 
name  is  Crown  and  SeaL  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  month 
of  the  strongs  powerful,  and  dreadful  God. 

*  We  beseech  the  great  God  to  confound  such  a  man  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  his  destruction.  0  God,  the  God  of 
Spirits,  depress  him  under  all  flesh,  extirpate,  destroy,  exter- 
minate, and  annihilate  him*  The  ire  of  the  Lord,  the  most 
contagious  storms  and  winds  fall  upon  the  head  of  impious 
men  j  the  extermiuating  angels  wUl  fall  upon  them.  Cursed 
be  he  wherever  he  turn ;  his  soul  shall  go  out  from  him  in 
tensor.  His  death  be  in  dire  sickness ;  his  spirit  shall  not 
pass  out  and  away ;  God  send  the  sharpest  and  most  violent 
evils  upon  hira.  Let  him  perish  bj  a  burning  fever,  by  a 
cousuraption,  being  dried  up  by  tire  within  and  covered  w^ith 
leprosy  and  imposthumes  without.  Let  God  pursue  Inm 
till  he  be  entirely  rooted  out  and  destroj^ed;  until  his  own 
sword  shall  be  pierced  through  his  own  breast ;  and  his  bow 
shall  be  broken.  He  will  be  like  the  straw  wliich  is  scattered 
about  by  the  wind.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  pursue  him 
in  darkness,  in  slippery  places,  where  the  paths  of  the 
wicked  are.  His  destruction  will  fall  upon  him  at  the  time 
when  he  does  not  expect  it ;  he  will  find  himself  taken  in  the 
snare  which  he  laid  in  private  for  others.  Being  driven 
from  the  face  of  the  etirth,  he  will  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness.  Oppression  and  anguish  will  seize  him  on  every 
side.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  condemnation.  He  will  di-ink  the 
cup  of  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty  God,  wdiose  curses  will 
cover  him  as  his  garments.  The  strength  of  his  skin  shall 
be  devoured.  The  earth  will  swallow  him  np,  God  will  ex- 
tirpate and  shut  him  for  ever  out  of  his  house.  Let  God 
never  fortrive  him  his  sius.    Let  the  wrath  and  iudiernation  of 
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the  Lord  sniround  him  and  smoke  for  erer  on  bis  head.  Let 
all  the  corses  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  fall  npon 
him.  Let  God  blot  him  from  under  the  heavens.  Let  God 
separate  him  to  his  own  destruction  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  give  him  for  his  lot  all  the  curses  contained  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

^  As  for  you  who  are  still  living,  serve  the  Lord  jour  God, 
who  blessed  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  David, 
Solomon,  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  so  many  good  men 
everywhere  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles.  May  it  please 
the  Great  God  to  shof^er  his  blessings  upon  this  whole  as- 
sembly, and  upon  all  other  holy  assemblies,  and  the  members 
thereof,  except  those  that  trespass  over  this  Anathema.  God 
keep  them  under  his  holy  protection.  God  preserve  them  in 
his  great  mercy,  and  deliver  them  fhjm  all  sorts  of  misery 
and  oppression.  God  grant  them  all  a  great  many  years ; 
let  him  bless  and  prosper  all  their  undertakings.  Lastly, 
may  the  great  God  shortly  grant  them  that  Deliverance 
which  they  with  all  the  brethren  of  Israel  expect :  and  le 
this  His  gracious  Will.     Amen.** 

While  these  curses  were  chanted  forth  from  one  side,  the 
thrilling  sounds  of  a  trumpet  accompanied  them  at  intervals 
from  the  other.  Tlie  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  iniide 
to  melt  drop  by  drop  into  a  huge  tub  filled  with  blood.  This 
symbol  made  the  spectators  shudder,  and  when  the  close 
came,  and  the  lights  were  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the 


♦  The  fonnula  of  excommunication,  containeil  in  a  Ritnal  calleil  *KolBo* 
(reprinted  in  Ugolixi,  torn.  xxWi.),  but  prr)l»ably  never  used  in  full,  I  have  for. nil 
nowhere  in  English  but  in  the  little  work  calKnl  A»  Account  of  the  Life  tn<(l 
Writings  of  Spinoza,  published  in  Lonlon,  1720,  which  none  of  the  later  writi-rs 
seem  to  have  known.  It  contains  an  abbreviation  of  the  Life  by  CoLEurs,  and 
a  slight  analysis  of  the  Tractatus  ThcoU^ico-Voliticus.  It  has  only  ninoty-six 
pages  of  large  print,  and  wjis  publishe<l  for  one  shilling.  The  tranflation  is 
lo<>8e  in  many  places,  and  the  Hebrew  names  iucorrtctly  spelled.  The  yorsion  I 
have  printed  has  lH»en  revised  for  me  by  the  erudite  {Semitic  scholar  Mr.  E. 
Deutfuch.  The  form  of  excommunication  printed  by  Vlotkn  in  the  Supplnncntuni 
is  only  an  abridgmf-nt  of  that  quoted  in  the  text ;  whether  this  abridgment  was 
made  in  the  paper  sent  to  Spicoza,  or  made  by  the  chief  Rabbi  at  the  ceremony,  is 
not  clear. 
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blood,  a  cry  of  execration  rose  from  all,  and  in  that  darkness 
rose  shouts  of  *  Amen !  '  to  tho  curses. 

Amsterdam,  at  least  tlie  Jewish  part  of  it,  was  in  an 
uproar ;  but  the  young  man  who  had  been  cursed  thus 
l^articnlarly  was  perhaps  not  much  troubled.  Black  candles 
uieUiugf  in  blood,  lugubrious  cliantings  of  detailed  curses 
with  trumpet  accomjtaniments,  might  terrify  those  who 
believed  that  God  would  certainly  fidtil  all  the  iutentions 
which  Rabbis  attributed  to  him — believed  in  the  wrath  and 
ferocity,  the  merciless  hist  of  venj^eance,  which  they,  peraoui- 
fying  their  own  passions,  attributed  to  the  Creator:  but 
Bueh  cursings  were  no  more  than  fetid  breath  to  one  whose 
conceptions  of  the  Creator  were  of  a  higher  kind,  whose  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  placid  resignation  U}  God's  will, 
was  more  than  a  tradition,  more  than  a  profession,  a  deep 
conviction  working  through  his  life. 

So  much  of  the  outward  life  we  know;  of  the  inward  life 
we  know  nothing.  Kuno  Fischer  is  probably  warranted  in 
the  assumption  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Descartes  that 
Spinoza  owed  his  emancipation  from  mbbinical  ideas;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  on  the  subject.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
he  fared  when  banished  from  the  Jewish  community  and  his 
family.  His  isolation  was  great.  Excluded  from  the  society 
of  Jews,  he  found  no  refuge  in  that  of  Christians ;  nor  had 
he  at  first  a  select  circle  of  sympathising  friends  to  whom  he 
could  turn  :  these  came  later  on.  There  were,  indeed,  one  or 
two  from  whom  he  might  have  received  sympathy :  one  of 
these  was  Vanden  Ende,  the  physician  and  philologist,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  Latin  and  (it  is  conjectured)  philosophy, 
and  (as  I  conjecture)  gained  that  acquaintance  with  anatomy 
and  physiology  which,  although  never  obtruded,  is  never- 
theless discei*nible  in  his  writings.*  Tauden  Ende  had  a 
daughter  who    is  sometimes  said   to  have  taught  Spinoza 

*  There  are  mjiny  slight  indications  sciirtfred  through  hi»  workst  l>iit  the  hrf'&t 
cvidrnre  \n  that  he  ucrer  eommita  himself  by  ignomnl  st^ilement^  iu  IhofQ 
mnUtra* 
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LatiD,  wWiiJi  slie  was  only  a  child  of  twelve  at  tlie  tlnte  of 
the  Excominiiiiication,  1656,  inexorable  chronology  refuses 
it  a  countenance  to  that  myth.  Whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  fitor)^  of  Spinoza's  liaving  been  jilted  by  this  Clara 
Maria  for  one  Kerckrinek,  a  Hamburgh  merchant^  who 
wooed  and  won  her  with  pearl  necklaces  (a  story  wliieh  has 
been  elevated  into  romance  by  Auerbach),  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  He  himself  spoke  of  the  affection  he  had 
borne  her ;  but  considering  that  she  refnsed  to  marry  Kerck- 
rinck  initil  he  had  come  over  to  her  religion,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  she  would  have  listened  to  8pino/aj  who  had 
discarded  all  rehgiona  forms.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
Bttggestion  of  his  Jewish  biographer,  Philippson,  that  it  was 
this  idea  of  a  Jew  marrjing  a  Christian  which  led  him  to 
meditate  on  Judaism,  Chi-istianity,  and  Keligion  in  the  ab- 
stract, whence  he  rose  through  Love  to  Philosophy  ? 

Love  seems  to  have  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
this  thinker's  life.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  another 
mistress  to  w^hom  he  was  devoted.  In  a  fragment  entitled 
*  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Intellect,'  which  was  his  first 
work,  there  is  this  passage,  which  has  biographical  signiS- 
cance  : — 

'  Experience  having  taught  me  that  all  the  ordinarj^  affaii-a 
of  life  are  vain  and  futile,  and  that  those  things  which 
I  dreaded  were  only  in  themselves  good  or  bad  aceurding  as 
they  moved  my  stml,  I  finiiUy  resolved  on  inquiring  if  there 
was  anything  truly  good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  man,  a  good  which,  everything  else  being 
rejected,  could  fill  the  soul  entirely ;  whether,  in  short,  that 
good  existed  which,  if  possessed,  could  give  supreme  and 
eternal  happiness.  I  say,  IJinnlbj  rpmlved,  because  at  first  it 
seemed  inconsiderate  to  renounce  the  good  which  was  certain 
for  a  greater  good  which  was  uncertain,  I  pondered  on  the 
advantages  which  accrued  from  reputation  and  wealth,  all  of 
which  I  must  renounce  if  I  would  seriously  undertake  the 
search  after  another  object,  and  which,  if  happiness  chanced 

belong  to  these  advantages,  I  should  necesstirily  see  escape 
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wMt  la  ftink  of  mnj  oUicr  good.    Pfc— itj  of 

Omk  it  irpniM  m  Amm^  md  thm 
«r  wqrtfdag  dse.  Bat  mfter 
r  if  it  does  M*  d»o«fc  die  mind, 

liL  TheadudimAer ridiessDd 
\  Mko  occupkt  ilie  nind,  MpccMly  irhem  acmglit  for 
their  ama  mke^  ai  if  tkej  eo^ditnied  hmffiam^  Sepea^ 
^  doef  sot  fiAyir  ridies  and  iMHKwn  is  it  fcUorvim  mmm- 
jdessiiraii  am  the  oontnjT',  tte  mofe  we  pnetrm  of  them 
Iho  gr»ter  m  our  pleuare^  lad  oooeeqaentlj  the  gieater  our 
dame  to  mcxetum  fbeu.  Honoor^  or  repntaiioii,  13  a  serioos 
iaipediiEijeiit,  because  to  attain  it  we  amsl  direct  our  lives 
aoeotdiDg  to  the  widies  of  olhei%  aviniiiig  what  the  Tulgar 
aroid,  eeeldiig  what  men  seek.  Whea^  therefore,  I  saw  the 
obstadei  whieh  hindered  me  from  foUowing  a  rale  of  con* 
duct  different  from  the  ordinafj  mle,  and  eaw  how  great  was 
the  antagonism  between  the  two,  I  was  forced  to  inquire 
whieh  of  the  two  would  be  most  useful  to  me ;  for^  as  I  said 
Just  DOWy  I  seemed  to  be  abandoning  the  certain  for  the  uu- 
errtain.  Bat  after  meditating  thereupon,  I  founds  &r^t,  that 
in  gtring  up  the  ordinary  advantages  I  reallr  renounced  onlj 
an  uncertain  good  for  another  equally  uncertain^  the  latter 
however,  being  only  uncertain  as  to  the  possibility  of  my 
attaining  it,     Afler  assiduous  meditation  I  found  that  I 


•  ^^m^9  hugn^ffi  it  Mvongtr,  but  to  tnaslate  more  liteiallf  vould,  perlsaps, 
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oiily  quitting  certain  evils  for  a  certain  good.  For  I  saw  I 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  which  forced  me  to  seek  a  remedy, 
even  an  uncertain  one ;  as  a  man  in  sickness,  seeinj^  certain 
death  before  him  unless  something  be  done,  will  seize  at  any 
remedy,  however  vagne,  for  in  that  is  all  his  hope*  And, 
indeed,  all  those  things  which  the  vulvar  seek  were  not  only 
nnable  to  furnish  me  with  a  remedy,  but  were  obstacles, 
because  they  are  frequently  the  very  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
those  who  possess  them,  and  always  of  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed by  them.  Many  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
sofiered  persecution,  nay,  death,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
or  who,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  have  exposed  themselves  to 
perils,  and  paid  for  their  folly  vrith  their  lives.  Nor  are 
there  fewer  examples  of  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  honours, 
or  in  defending  them,  have  become  most  miserable.  Lastly, 
there  are  innumerable  examples  of  those  who  by  excess  of 
sensual  pleasures  have  accelerated  their  deatlu  Hence  the 
evil  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  this :  that  all  our  Ir.tppiness 
and  unhappiness  depends  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  olyect 

Ilich  we  desire.     For  those  things  which  are  not  desired 
Oiise  neither  quarrels   nor  sorrow  if  tliey  escape  ns,  nor 
vy  when  others  possess  them,  neither  fear  nor  hate,  in  a 
word,  no  commotion  of  the  mind ;  whereas   all  those  evils 
^Hong  to  our  attachment  to  perishable  things,  such  as  those 
jnst  spoken  of.       But  love  of  what  is  eti'mal  and  infinite 
^Murishes  the  mind  with  joy  only,  and  is  never  touched  with 
^ftrrow,  and  it  is  thu  good  so  eminently  desirable  that  all 
^■en  should  seek*     Yet  it  was  not  without  raeaniTig  that  I 
^aid,  to  conrndcr  the  matter  seriously.     For  although  I  clearly 
perceived  this  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  banish  all  love  of 
wealth,  honours,  and  sensual  pleasures.     But  I  found  that  so 
long  as  my  mind  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  so  long 
was  it  turned  away  from  passious,  and  seriously  meditated 
the  new  rule  of  life^  which  was  to  me  a  great  consolation. 
For   thus   I  saw  that  these  evils  were  not  incurable  ;  and, 
although  at  first  these  serinus  moments  were  rare  and  brief, 
jt  afterwards,  as  the  tntt  tjood  became  better  known,  they 
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became  itiore  frequent  and  more  durable,  especially  when 
I  saw  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  glorj,  and  sensual 
pleasures  was  fatal  so  long  as  these  were  sought  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  not  as  means  to  an  end.  If,  indeed,  thej  are 
sought  as  means  then  they  have  their  value  and  do  little 
hurt;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  useful  towards  the 
proposed  end, 

^  Ht*re  let  me  say  what  I  mean  by  the  true  good^  and  what 
'  is  the  supreme  good.  To  understand  these  rightly,  it  must  be 
noted  that  ^oot/andt*vi7are  only  relative,  so  that  one  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent aspects ;  and  the  same  of  perfection  and  imperfection, 
Nothing  considered  in  it-self  can  be  called  perfect  or  imper- 
fect; as  we  shall  understand  when  we  see  how  all  things 
exist  according  to  the  external  order  and  according  to  the 
ceHain  laws  of  nature*  But  as  human  weakness  cannot 
follow  this  eternal  order  by  its  own  thought,  and  meanwhile 
man  conceives  a  human  nature  much  suri>assing  his  own, 
to  the  height  of  which  nothing  seems  to  prevent  his  arriving, 
he  is  incited  to  seek  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  perfection, 
and  everything  which  seems  to  lead  there  is  called  by  hinj 
the  ime  good.  But  the  sujyreme  good  would  be  for  him  and 
others,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  this  higher  nature.  And  what  is 
this  ?  We  shall  hereafter  show  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  union  of  the  mind  with  all  nature.  This  then  is  the 
end  1  must  seek :  to  acquire  this  higher  human  nature, 
and  use  every  effort  for  others  to  acquire  it  also ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  my  happiness  that  many  others 
shoidd  think  with  me,  so  that  their  intellects  and  tlieir 
desires  shoidd  accord  with  mine  ;  for  which  two  things  are 
necessary ;  firsiy  to  understand  Nature  so  as  to  be  able  to 
acqim-e  this  higher  human  nature;  fie^t,  to  form  such  a 
society  as  will  admit  of  the  greatest  number  arriving  easily 
and  secm^ely  at  such  perfection.  Therefore  our  tasks  are  a 
ffiorfd  j^hUosophy  and  the  education  of  childTen;  ftfid,  as 
health  is  a  not  unimpoHant  means  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  must  be  added  :  and,  as 
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the  arts  make  manj  difficult  things  easj,  and  aid  us  by 
saving  our  labour  and  time,  we  must  not  omit  mechanics. 
But  above  all  must  be  sought  a  method  of  improving  the 
understanding,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  correct  it  from  the 
beginning,  so  that,  warned  against  error,  it  may  know  clearly.' 
This  passage  must  not  be  read  as  mere  oratorical  pre- 
amble, but  as  the  serious  expression  of  a  conviction.  His 
life  testifies  to  its  sincerity.  What  he  said,  he  did ;  what  he 
wrote  in  philosophic  treatises,  he  tried  to  live^  philosophic 
earnestness.  He  was  very  poor,  and  was  often  tempted— 
tempted  by  money,  tempted  by  vanity,  tempted  by  his  senses ; 
but  these  lures  were  powerless.  It  was  not  with  him  as  it  is, 
unhappily,  with  so  many  of  us  who  mean  to  live  a  noble  life, 
and  wish  to  act  up  to  our  best  convictions,  but  who  find  that 
the  allurements,  which  are  easily  vanquished  while  they 
remain  at  a  certain  distance,  become  our  masters  when  they 
press  closely  on  us.  Spinoza  was  a  *  God-intoxicated  man' 
not  only  in  the  ardours  of  speculative  activity,  but  in  the 
conflict  of  daily  life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present 
reality.  Amidst  temptation  he  continued  steadfast  to  the 
divinity  of  those  aspirations  which  in  solitude  his  soul  had 
seen  to  be  divine.  Many  men  before  and  since  have  been 
poor  and  obscure,  have  despised  wealth,  have  been  careless 
of  fiune,  even  when  they  have  shown  no  touch  of  vain- 
gloriousness  in  their  contempt  and  noisy  independence ;  but 
not  many  have  been  offered  the  opulence  and  glory  they 
despised,  and  have  continued,  after  the  offers,  to  leave  them 
disregarded  and  untouched.  Many  men  have  written  elo- 
quently and  sincerely  of  quitting  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world  for  Truth ;  but  few  have  shown  an  equal  earnestness  in 
translating  this  eloquence  into  conduct.  Spinoza  was  one  of 
the  few ;  and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  known,  because 
the  deep  repugnance  which  is  felt  against  his  speculative 
opinions  arises  less  from  a  sense  of  their  falsehood  than 
from  a  belief  that  such  opinions  cannot  enter  the  mind 
without  necessarily  dissolving  aU  moral  principles.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  many  of  Spinoza's  conclusions 
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are  auch  as  must  shock  all  Christians,  and  most  Tlieists,  tlmt 
to  liim  even  more  than  to  Kant  should  be  applied  tlie  epithet 
of  'all  shattering*  (aUcs  zerinalmendt^y  that  logically  there  is 
but  a  trivial  distinction  between  his  Acosmism,  which  makes 
God  the  one  universal  being,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
cosmos  the  one  universal  existence.  Obsein^'e,  I  say  *  logi- 
cally '  there  is  but  little  difference ;  spirituallj,  the  dlfterence 
is  profound.  His  Acosmism  may  <fenote  what  is  scarcely 
distingnishablc  from  Atheism ;  it  connotes  something  utterly 
opposed  to  Atheism ;  and  we  know  that  he  explicitly  and 
emphatically  repudiated  Atheism.  The  horror  which  many 
feel  at  his  opinions  is  entirely  dae  to  the  rooted  prejudice 
that  morality  is  inseparable  from  certain  special  dogmas 
ivhichj  if  rejected,  leave  the  man  a  prey  to  all  animal  and 
ignoble  passions.  But  no  one  was  more  rigorous  than  he  in 
the  subjection  of  all  passions  and  all  egoisms  to  the  love  of 
God  and  obedience  to  the  Diviue  will.  The  love  of  God  is 
everywhere  proclaimed  the  highest  good,  the  noblest  aim, 
the  only  source  of  permanent  felicity.  And  when  Isaac 
Orobio  accused  him  of  getting  rid  of  all  Religion  in  tho 
escape  from  superstition,  he  gravely  asked,  '  Is  it  to  cast  off 
Religion  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  supreme  good,  and  to  love 
him  with  singleness  of  soul,  which  love  must  constitute  our 
highest  felicity,  oiu'  most  perfect  freedom  9  to  believe  that  the 
reward  of  virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  ignorance 
and  impotence  is  ignorance  *P  and  that  everyone  shoidd  love 
his  neighbour  and  obey  the  laws?**  He  denied  that  true 
morality  has  its  basis  in  fear  of  punishment.  To  substitute 
that  fear  for  the  love  of  God,  is  to  show  that  we  love  some- 
tliing  better  than  God- 
Spinoza  shocks  those  who  regard  him  from  an  antagonistic 
standing  point.  No  sooner  is  the  mind  disengaged  from  the 
trammels  of  old  prejudice  than  we  learn  to  look  on  his  argu- 

*  *  All  quieso,  iUo  oniDt'Tn  religionem  exuit,  qui  DfHim  sumraum  boivum  t^gtio- 
Bc*encluni  etatuit,  oundr^mqiic  libero  imimo  iit  talpm  amumdum?  et  quod  iu  hoc  solo 
noBtm  summu  felieiUve  gnnimnqiip  libprtas  coiiiiiattt?  porm  quod  pra?iiiium  vjrtulis 
sit  ipsa  virtus,  Btultitjfe  aiit49m  i^t  iaipotentia'  Bupplicium  hit  ipsa  suiltitia?  H 
dunique  qutxl   uuiis:juiMi|ULi   pruximuni   &uum   njunvfi   dcbot  et   muuduLiJ*  ttumiiitt 
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ments  as  on  the  arguments  of  Parmenides  or  Algazel ;  we 
ask  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  can  be 
taken  up  into  our  philosophy,  or  rejected  from  it?  This  is 
the  attitude  of  Germany.  To  some  extent  it  is  the  attitude 
of  France.  It  will  become  the  attitude  of  England.  For 
myself  I  cannot  accept  Spinoza's  system ;  but  I  see  how  it 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  his  own  pure  morality,  and  do 
not  fear  lest  it  should  disturb  the  morality  of  anyone  who 
could  conscientiously  adopt  it.  We  may  reject  all  ontological 
schemes,  and  deny  the  competence  of  the  ontological  method ; 
but  if  we  are  to  employ  that  method,  and  put  our  trust  in 
its  conclusions,  the  results  of  Spinozism  are  quite  as  capable 
of  doTetailing  with  the  needs  of  a  noble  life  as  any  other 
system. 

And  here  I  may  make  a  remark  of  general  application, 
namely,  that  the  incalculable  importance  of  morality  so 
presses  itself  upon  consideration  at  every  turn,  and  neces- 
sarily forms  so  large  a  part  of  every  thinker's  meditations, 
that  no  rational  system  can  be  constructed  which  does  not 
conform  itself  to  the  highest  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 
moral  law.  Hence  we  may  observe,  as  a  rule,  that  in 
proportion  as  a  speculative  system  departs  from  the  prin- 
ciples currently  accepted  in  philosophy,  it  seeks  to  gain 
increased  support  from  morality,  thus  recovering  the  hold  of 
men's  minds  in  one  direction  which  it  has  given  up  in  the 
other.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows  how  misguided  is  the  anger 
which  assails  a  new  thought  from  terror  at  its  moral  con- 
sequences. Our  first  question  should  never  be.  To  what  will 
this  lead  ?  but.  Is  this  true  ? 

Spinoza  gained  his  livelihood  by  glass  polishing.  The 
rules  of  the  Jewish  doctors  enjoin  the  necessity  of  learning 
some  mechanical  art,  as  well  as  the  Law.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  Eabbi  to  be  a  scholar,  he  must  also  have  at  command 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Spinoza,  fond  of  optics,  had 
learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses ;  and  he  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  as  we  see  in 
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a  letter  from  Leibnitz.  He  also  relaxed  liis  miiid  occasionallj 
hy  employing  his  pencil.  Golems  had  a  portfolio  of  por- 
traits bj  Mm  of  several  distin^piislied  men;  among  these 
was  a  sketch  of  Spinoza  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Masaniello, 

In  1660  we  find  him  living  in  Ehynsburg,  near  Lejden ; 
and  there  among  his  friends  we  notice  Henry  Oldenburg, 
who  had  been  the  Hague  consul  in  London^  when  Cromwell 
was  Protector.  He  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  Robert 
Bojle,  and  helped  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  The  very  first  paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  now  illustrious  society  bears  hia  signature.  He  writes 
from  London  to  Spinoza  in  the  year  1661,  recalling  their 
pleasant  disenssions  on  God,  thought,  extension^  the  union 
of  the  body  and  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and 
3aeon,* 

Another  friend  is  Simon  de  Tries,  who  was  true  to  him 
through  life,  and  whose  veneration  is  prettily  expressed  in 
that  passage  of  a  letter  wherein  he  exclaims,  '  Thrice  happy 
is  the  young  man  living  in  the  same  house  with  you,  who 
can  see  you  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  who  can  walk  with  yon, 
and  listen  to  you  on  the  highest  subjects.'  Upon  which 
Spinoza  characteristically  replies,  'You  need  not  envy  my 
young  inmate,  against  whom  I  jealously  gnard  myself,  and 
to  whom  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  and  other  friends  will  not 
communicate  my  opinions  nntil  he  has  grown  more  ripe  for 
them.  At  present  he  is  too  childish  and  volatile,  impelled 
rather  by  curiosity  than  love  of  truth.  But  I  hope  that  he 
will  put  aside  these  faults  as  he  grows  older ;  nay,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  his  disposition,  I  feel  sore  of  this,  and  on  this 
account  I  take  gi'eat  pains  with  him.'f  It  wa^  this  young 
man  that  Spinoza  instructed  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  for  his  use  he  began  the  composition  of  the  *  Principles 
uf  Descartes  geomutrically  demonstrated ; '  not  for  Simon  de 
Vries,  us  is  commonly  said.  This  work  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted, and  an  appendix  added,  in  which  Spinoza  indicated 
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his  chief  point  of  divergence  from  Descartes.  It  was 
published  by  Meyer  in  1664,  and  produced  considerable  stir 
ajnong  the  Cartesians. 

He  left  Bhynsbnrg  for  the  Hague,  and  there  among  his 
warm  friends  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Grand 
Pensioner,  Jean  de  Witt.  *  In  all  Holland,'  says  Mr.  Froude, 
*  there  were  none  like  these  two ;  they  had  foimd  each  other 
now,  and  they  loved  each  other  as  only  good  men  love. 
From  him  Spinoza  accepted  a  pension,  not  a  very  enormous 
one — some  thirty-five  pounds  a  year ;  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  he  ever  did  accept.  Perhaps  because  De  Witt  was  the 
only  person  he  had  met  who  exactly  understood  what  it  was, 
and  weighed  such  favours  at  their  exact  worth,  neither  less 
nor  more.' 

This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  all  we  know  of 
Spinoza.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  his  two  sisters, 
Bebecca  and  Miriam,  tried  to  keep  him  from  his  inheritance, 
probably  thinking  that  an  excommunicated  heretic  had  no 
claim  on  the  money  of  the  faithful.  He  appealed  against 
them  in  a  court  of  law ;  gained  his  cause,  and  having  thus 
satisfied  his  sense  of  justice,  gave  up  the  contested  property 
as  a  free  gift,  thus  saving  his  sisters  from  fraud,  and  himself 
from  an  indignity.  Later  in  life  his  affectionate  pupil, 
Simon  de  Vries,  brought  him  a  thousand  florins,  entreating 
him  to  accept  it  as  a  slight  payment  of  the  heavy  debt  the 
pupil  owed  the  teacher.  Spinoza  laughingly  assured  him 
that  he  was  in  no  need  of  money,  and  that  such  a  sum  would 
turn  his  head.  Simon  then  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  Spinoza,  who,  on  hearing  of  it,  at 
once  set  off  for  Amsterdam  to  remonstrate  against  an  act  so 
unjust  to  Simon's  brother.  His  arguments  prevailed.  The 
will  was  destroyed,  and  the  brother  finally  inherited.  Now 
came  a  struggle  of  generosity.  The  heir  protested  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  property  unless  he  were  allowed  to 
settle  five  hundred  florins  a  year  on  the  disinterested  friend  ; 
and,  after  some  debate,  Spinoza  agreed  to  accept  three 
hundred. 
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In  1073  Karl  Liidwig,  the  Elector  Palatiue,  anxious  to 
Becare  so  illnstrioug  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy at  Heidelberg.  But  i\hatever  allareDient  there 
might  otherwise  have  been  in  such  a  proposal  was  destroyed 
by  the  intimation  that  the  Elector  hoped  he  would  aToid 
collision  with  existing  creeds.  '  I  have  never  had  any 
intention  of  teaching  in  public/  replied  the  philosopher, 
'  and  if  I  give  my  time  to  expounding  the  first  questions  of 
philosophy,  I  shall  perhaps  not  be  able  to  make  any  advances 
in  its  deeper  questions  as  I  desire-  Nor  do  I  exactly  under- 
stand within  what  limits  my  philosophy  can  be  made  to  avoid 
colligion  with  established  creeds.  Schisms  do  not  arise  so 
ranch  from  a  genuine  love  of  religion  as  from  the  interests 
and  passions,  and  from  that  love  of  contradiction  which 
prompts  men  to  falsify  and  anathematise  even  what  is  true.'^ 
And,  therefore,  the  professorship  was  declined^  Louis  XIV, 
offered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next  work  to 
him,  but  received  for  answer  that  the  philosopher  had  no 
intention  of  dedicating  anythiug  to  Ids  majesty. 

From  these  examples  we  may  conclude  that  his  accept- 
ance of  the  pension  from  De  Witt  was  groimded  on  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  mo  tires  and  the  character  of  his  fi-ieud. 
There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  as  in  con- 
ferring an  obligation  j  and  as  much  vanity  as  independence 
in  its  rejection.  All  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
existing  relations,  and  the  chai^acter  of  the  friends, 

A  little  incident,  unnoticed  by  his  biographers,  but  in- 
teresting as  an  iudicaticm  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  those 
days,  may  here  be  related.  If  there  is  an  error  one  might 
have  expected  the  cleai*  and  penetrating  intellect  of  Spinoza 
to  have  seen  through,  it  is  the  error  of  the  Alchcmiata  :  but 
this  expectation  is  gi*ounded  on  a  misconception.  Alchemy 
seems  absurd  to  us  because  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  processes  of  the  alchemists  were  futile.     In  those 

•'...*  Quippc  iBchiHmnta  Dun  tam  pi  ardenH  religionis  stiidio  oriuntur  quam 
ex  vario  homiinini  aifuctu  vel  contmiiieeiitii  studio,  quo  omnia  otai  Ttcta  dicUi  uint, 
(iopriivure  ct  danidaro  bolm^t'—Epist.  liv,  p.  304. 
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days  it  seemed  plausible  enough ;  and  that  which  conquered 
the  assent  of  eminent  men  was  not  scientific  deduction,  but 
a  striking  fact.     J.  F.  Schweitzer  (known  in  Europe  by  his 
liatinised  name  of  Helvetius)  was  then  physician  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and   notorious   as  an  antagonist  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  was,  therefore,  their  interest  to  convert  him.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1666,  he  received  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
who  declined  to  give  his  name,  but  who  came,  he  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  dispute  between  Helvetius  and  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  was  prepared  with  material  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  philosopher's  stone.     After  a  sharp  discussion, 
the   stranger  handed  him  an  extremely  small  portion  of 
yellow  metallic  powder,  having  the  aspect  of  sulphur,  as- 
suring him  it  would  transmute  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  lead 
into  gold.     He  departed.     Helvetius,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  made  the  experiment.   To  his  astonishment  it  succeeded. 
There  was  the  ingot  of  gold,  which  all  the  goldsmiths  and 
assayers  of  the  Hague  pronounced  to  be   pure.    He  was 
startled  into  credulity.     The  fact  mastered  him,  as  striking 
facts  so  often  master  imperfect   scepticism.     He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  adventure,  and  avowed  his  faith  in  the 
alchemy  which  hitherto  he  had  derided.     This  made  no  little 
stir.     Among  the  rest  Spinoza  was  eager  for  precise  details, 
and  we  have  a  letter  from  him  dated  26th  of  March,  1667, 
in  which  he  says,  *  Your  last  letter  of  the  14th  reached  me 
safely,  but  various  causes  prevented  my  replying  at  once.     I 
spoke  to  Vossius  about  the  Helvetius  affair,  and  he  burst  out 
laughing,  wondering  how  I  could  occupy  myself  about  such 
trivialities.     But  T,  disregarding  this  contempt,  went  to  the 
goldsmith  who  had  assayed   the  gold,  and   whose  name  is 
Brechtett.     He   assured  me  that,  in  spite  of  Vossius,  the 
gold  during  the  fusion  increased  in  weight  on  some  silver 
being  thrown  into  the  crucible ;  hence,  as  he  firmly  believes, 
this  gold  which  changes  silver  into  gold,  must  contain  some- 
thing peculiar  in  itself.      Not   he  alone,  but  divers  other 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  time,  assured  me  that  such 
was  the  case.     After  this  I  went  to  Helvetius,  who  showed 
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me  the  gold  aod  the  crucible  still  having  a  little  gold  attached 
to  its  iiiside,  and  told  me  that  he  had  strewn  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  on  the  molten  lead.     He  added  that  it 

was  his  intention  to  publish  a  brief  historj  of  the  ailair. 
This  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  matter.' 

The  trick  which  imposed  upon  Helvetius  was  adroit,  and 
in  those  days  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  too  imperfect, 
and  the  nature  of  experimental  evidence  too  little  understood, 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  trick.  Spinoza,  like  the  others, 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  purely  irrelevant  testimony  of 
goldsmiths  and  bystanders  ;  and  on  similar  testimony  spirit- 
rapping,  witchci-aft,  and  other  delusions  have  been  credited. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  event  to  be 
recorded  in  Spinoza's  life  is  the  publication  in  1G70  of  the 
Tradatus  Theologico-FoHHciis.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  books 
ever  written ;  and  it  was  v^Titten  at  a  time  when  boldness 
Tvas  far  more  perilous  than  it  has  been  since ;  when  philo- 
sophers had  to  use  elaborate  precautions  in  advancing  even 
small  heresies,  and  their  skill  was  shown  in  insinuating  what 
they  could  not  openly  avow.  Spinoza  had  for  some  time 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  friends ;  he  foresaw  the  tumult 
that  his  opinions  would  arouse.  Oldenburg  writes  to  him  in 
1062,  urging  him  to  brave  the  ignorant  mob  and  rely  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  learned  (a  pretty  reed  to  lean  on  [ ) ;  and  in 
1665  he  is  still  more  pressing.  *What  do  you  fear?  Why 
heeitate?  Begio,  and  you  may  be  confident  of  the  applause 
of  all  real  philosophers,  I  never  will  believe  that  you  would 
write  anything  against  the  existence  and  providence  of  God ; 
and  provided  that  these  solid  grounds  of  religion  are  re- 
spected, it  is  easy  to  excuse  or  defend  any  philosophic 
opinions.'  Yet  Oldenburg  himself  held  very  different  lan- 
guage after  publication ;  and  proved  that  Spinoza's  hesita- 
tion was  well  founded.  What  finally  determined  him  is  not 
known.  Most  probably  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  views  at  a  period  of  widespread  unrest,  a  period  rife  with 
sophisms.  Holland  was  reposing  on  the  laurels  she  had  won 
in  her  long  and  desperate  struggle  against  Spain,     Haying 
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freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  might  now  have  com- 
pleted her  canals,  extended  her  commerce,  and  enjoyed  the 
amenities  of  peace,  had  not  theological  faction  distnrbed  it. 
A  land  of  political  freedom,  an  asylum  for  persecuted  free- 
thinkers, it  was  torn  by  theological  strife.  The  persecuted 
Jews  might  flock  there  trom  Portugal  and  Spain;  the 
Protestants  of  France  and  Belgium  found  shelter  there ;  but 
on  their  arrival  these  fugitives  witnessed  conflicts  almost 
as  savage  as  those  from  which  they  fled.  Toleration  was 
awarded  to  political  thought ;  various  religions  were  allowed 
to  erect  their  churches ;  but  within  the  pale  of  the  State 
Church  there  was  the  old  strife.  What  Spinoza  wished  to 
teach  men  was  the  essential  nature  of  Religion,  and  the 
political  nature  of  a  church.  He  wished  to  see  a  complete 
separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  giving  to 
the  Church  a  purely  political  significance  in  outward  obser- 
vances, and  leaving  individual  conscience  free  as  to  opinions. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  determine  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances ;  but  it  violates  every  principle  of  justice  if  it  attempts 
to  coerce  opinions  or  the  expression  of  opinions.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  men  to  continue  to  live  in  society  unless 
each  gave  up  his  right  of  action  in  deference  to  the  laws 
established  for  all.  *  The  right  of  action  on  his  individual 
judgment  ceases ;  but  the  right  of  action  only,  not  the  right 
of  reasoning  and  judging.' 

I  shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter  of  this 
book,  which  was  everywhere  condemned,  interdicted,  and, 
above  all,  *  refuted.'  Even  free-thinkers  were  staggered; 
yet  it  found  some  energetic  admirers,  who  printed  it  under 
false  titles,  translated,  and  abridged  it,  thus  disseminating 
its  ideas.  In  England  an  abridgment  appeared  in  1720,  and 
in  1737  a  complete  translation.  What  Spinoza  thought  of 
his  *  refuters '  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters.*  *  The  other  day  I  saw  the  book  which  the  Utrecht 
professors  have  been  writing  against  me  hanging  in  a  book- 

*  Epist.  1.  p.  299. 
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seller's  window,  and  from  the  little  I  bad  tiine  to  read  of  it, 
it  eeemed  not  worth  reiiding,  much  leas  answering.  I  let  the 
book  and  its  author  alone.  Mentally  Bmiling,  I  thought  how 
the  men  who  are  most  ignorant  are  always  those  most 
audaciously  ready  to  write/ 

This  Tractate  made  Spinoza's  house  the  house  of  call  for 
lion-hunters.  Foreign  ministers,  foreign  philosophers,  men 
who  admired  him,  men  who  execrated  him,  and  men  who 
were  to  '  refute  him,'  came  to  occupy  his  leisure  with  their 
talk*  He  conversed  very  freely  with  them,  sketching  all  the 
while,  often  taking  their  portraits.  Among  these  visitors  we 
shall  only  here  note  Leibnitz,  who  never  spoke  of  him  but  in 
terms  unworthy  of  both  these  great  intellects.  This  much 
is  to  be  said  for  Leibnitz,  however,  that  he  never  thoroughly 
understood  Spinoza,  and  was  shocked  at  the  results  of  the 
system  he  so  misconceived-  If  he  never  understood  the 
simple  Locke,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  failed  to  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  Spinoza  ;  that  ho  did  fail  is  conclusively  and 
almost  ludicrously  shown  in  the  posthumous  work  published 
by  au  admiring  disciple,*  of  which  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice.  Nevertheless,  whether  Leibnitz  understood  or  mis- 
understood Spinoza,  one  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
record  of  their  meeting  and  conversation. 

The  murder  of  De  Witt  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to 
Spinoza,  It  waB  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  known  to 
have  lost  all  control  over  his  emotions ;  and  it  must  have 
recurred  to  him  with  solemn  feeling  when,  on  a  visit  to  the 
great  Cond^,  the  report  arose  that  he  was  a  political  spy, 
and  the  populace  siuTOunded  the  house  where  he  lived* 
*  Fear  nothing,'  he  said  to  his  terrified  landlord  ;  *  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  justify  myself.  There  ai'e  those  who  know  the 
object  of  my  journey.  But  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as 
the  mob  aaserablesj  I  will  go  out  and  meet  them,  even  though 
I  share  the  fate  of  Dc  Witt,' 

Annoyed  at  being  misunderstood  on  points  which  seemed 
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to  him  so  clear,  he  shrank  from  the  publication  of  his 
Ethics  \  and  accordingly  that  work  only  saw  the  light  after 
his  death.  He  was  timid  and  retiring,  ill  suited  to  the  world 
and  the  world's  ways,  especially  nnsuited  for  conflict.  A 
severe  mysticism,  like  his,  was  not  for  vulgar  minds.  It 
wanted  even  the  emotion  which  could  commend  it  to 
mystical  minds.  For  the  peculiarity  about  him,  that  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  thinkers,  is  that  he  was  a 
mystic  whose  mind  moved  with  geometrical  rigour  and  clear- 
ness ;  and  his  severe  rigour  of  abstraction  and  deduction  are 
as  repellent  to  the  vague  emotional  tendencies  of  the  mystical 
mind,  as  the  intense  disinterestedness  and  passionlessness  of 
his  system  are  repellent  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  private  life.  Though  very  poor, 
from  his  scanty  pittance  he  had  something  to  spare  for  the 
necessities  of  others.  On  looking  over  his  papers  after  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  one  day  his  expenses  amounted  to 
three  halfpence,  for  a  soupe  an  lait  and  a  little  butter,  with 
three  farthings  extra  for  beer;  another  day,  gruel,  with 
butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him  twopence  halfpenny, 
sufficed  for  his  epicurism;  and  as  his  biographer  Colerus 
says,  *  Although  often  invited  to  dinner,  he  preferred  the 
scanty  meal  that  he  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously  at 
the  expense  of  another.'  In  company  with  a  few  neighbours, 
he  sat  at  the  chimney  comer,  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking 
to  them  of  what  they  could  understand,  not  disturbing  their 
creeds  by  any  obtrusion  of  his  own.  No  vanity  of  prosely- 
tism  made  him  trouble  the  convictions  of  those  unfitted  to 
receive  new  doctrines.  When  his  landlady,  feeling,  perhaps, 
that  the  assurance  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  was  almost 
equal  to  the  priest's,  asked  him  whether  he  believed  she 
could  be  saved  by  her  religion,  which  she  knew  was  not  his, 
he  replied,  *  Your  religion  is  a  good  one  ;  you  ought  not  to 
seek  another,  nor  doubt  that  yours  will  procure  salvation, 
provided  you  add  to  your  piety  the  tranquil  virtues  of 
domestic  life.'  Nor  was  this,  as  some  might  suppose,  the 
mere  evasion  of  one  who  chose  not  to  commit  himself  by 
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exposure  of  liia  heretical  opinions  j  it  was  a  part  of  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  at  life  and  accepted 

faith.  Bead  the  fom-teenth  chapter  of  the  Theological  PoH- 
tkal  Treatise^  and  see  how  he  distinguishes  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  collateral  in  religion ;  how  faith  in  God 
and  love  of  God,  with  the  consequent  love  of  mankind,  are 
in  his  eyes  the  sum  of  all  religion ;  how,  even,  regarding 
religious  dogmas,  it  is  not  essential  that  they  should  be  true, 
BO  that  they  be  truly  believed ;  and  how  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  their 
faith  are  truly  the  most  faithful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  live  most  according  to  justice  and  charity.  He  knew 
his  hostess  was  not  wise,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  virtuous. 

The  children  all  loved  him,  and  for  them  he  would  bring 
one  of  his  lenses  to  show  them  the  spiders  magnified.  It 
was  his  amusement  to  watch  insects.  The  sight  of  spiders 
fighting  would  make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with 
laughter;  a  trait  which  Dngald  Stewart  thinks  'very  de- 
cidedly  indicates  a  tendency  to  insanity ;  *  and  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  the  horrible  doctrines  of  Spinozism.  Hamann 
sees  in  it  only  the  sympathy  of  one  web-spinner  for  another : 
'  His  taste  betrays  itself  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  only 
insects  can  thus  entangle,  Spiders  and  their  admirer  Spinoza 
naturally  take  to  the  geometric  style  of  bnilding,'  f  This  is 
only  surpassed  by  HegeFs  interpretation  of  his  predisposition 
to  Consumption  being  in  harmony  with  his  philosophy,  in 
which  all  individuality  and  pailicnlarity  were  resolved  into 
the  One  Substance.  J 

He  had  been  a  delicate  child,  and  although  at  no  time 

•  DrciAU)  Stkwabt:  IHssertation  prrfixpcl  to  Enq/cio,  Brit  Koto  LL.  So 
rcaclily  are  aecu^utjotLfi  made  that  even  ttiit^  amiable  writer  thinics  it  pTobabJe 
that  Spinoza  IcamLxl  hid  irreligiouii  principles  from  the  chief  school  of  Atheism, 
the  Synngogiic  of  AmBteidan],  "  wlwjro  without  any  breach  of  charitj  (!)  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  more  opulent  daaa  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  bvlong  to  the 
SaddtiC6t*s.* 

t  HAMANir:  Sckri/im,  h  406. 

}  Th*  pUiy  on  worda  Cimnol  be  nendered  in  English;  'diese  Schwindsucht  ub^r- 
nDatimmond  war  niit  sdnom  Sybteniej  in  dom  liucb  ullo  Besonderfaoit  und 
Einzelhcit  iu  dir  Ein^n  Substanz  yer&cbwiQdeit/ 
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positiTely  an  invalid,  he  had  always  been  weakly.  The 
seeds  of  consumption  slowly  but  inevitably  undermined  his 
strength,  and  on  Sunday,  22nd  February,  1677,  he  was  so 
feeble  that  his  kind  host  and  hostess  left  him  reluctantly  to 
attend  divine  service.  He  feared  that  he  was  sinking.  But 
lie  entreated  them  to  go  to  church  as  usual.  On  their  return 
lie  talked  with  them  about  the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth 
ipvith  a  good  appetite.  After  dinner  they  again  went  to 
church,  but  left  the  physician  by  his  bedside.  On  their 
return  all  was  over.  At  three  o'clock  he  had  expired  in  the 
presence  of  the  physician — who  paid  himself  by  taking  a 
silver-handled  knife  and  what  money  lay  on  the  table,  and 
departed. 

He  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
intellect,  but  not  before  he  had  thoroughly  worked  out  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  philosophy. 

§  II.  His  Docteinbs. 

Although  by  its  geometrical  form  Spinoza's  system  stands 
as  it  were  apart  from  every  other  system,  a  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  the  evolution  of  Philosophy  enables  us  to  recognise 
its  affiliations  with  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  particu- 
lar we  are  aware  of  this  system  being  only  one  more  expres- 
sion of  the  irrepressible  yearning  after  unity  which  may  be  | 
recognised  in  all  speculation ;  it  is  one  more  effort  to  place " 
Pantheism  on  a  demonstrable  basis.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
method,  he  would  at  once  have  been  claimed  by  the  mystics. 
But  his  method  and  his  language  are  so  unlike  the  method 
and  language  of  mystics  that  his  conclusions  startle  and 
repel  the  very  natures  which  have  really  most  affinity  with 
them ;  and  this  also  in  some  degree,  because  the  unsparing 
rigour  of  his  logic  and  the  unhesitating  sincerity  with  which 
he  follows  it,  bring  into  prominence  ideas  which  are  either 
overlooked  or  suppressed  by  thinkers  less  rigorous  or  less 
sincere. 

The   fervour   and   candour  of  his  beautiful  and  fearless 
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spirit  act  upon  our  minds  with  searching  and  benefice 
effect*  His  sincerity  challenges  our  own.  We  cannot  medi- 
tate on  his  thoughts  and  remain  in  apathetic  vagueness* 
We  must  push  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  accept  his  teach- 
ing or  refute  it ;  and  to  refute  it,  we  mixst  reinvestigute  the 
pretensions,  not  of  his  method  only  but  of  Metaphysical 
Method  itself.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  merits  the 
epithet  of  *  all-shatiering.*  A  serious  study  of  the  Ethics 
may  thus  be  a  diustic  purge  clearing  the  mind  of  aU  the 
humours  and  vapours  of  Ontology^  It  was  this  to  me.  I 
never  hoped  to  find  teiTa  firma  in  the  boundless  marsh  of 
metaphysics  after  I  had  clearly  seen  the  reasons  which  re- 
jected Spinozism. 

An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  exhibit  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  doctrine.  I  cannot  pretend,  in  reasonable 
limits,  to  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment,  but  only  to 
furnish  as  it  were  an  introduction.  And  before  doing  even 
this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  glance  at  the  work  by  which 
Spinoza  is  more  generally  known,  the  Trad  aim  TheologicO' 
FoUiicnSj  and  to  indicate  its  relation  to  modern  Rationalism 
which  it  has  profoundly  affected.  "While  the  Eikics  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  German  Philo- 
sophy, the  Tradatus  may  be  almost  considered  as  the  parent 
of  German  Rationalism.  The  various  schools  of  criticism,  as 
is  well  known,  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prin- 
ciples which  greatly  alter  the  significance  of  many  doctrinal 
points.  1.  The  stricter  interpretation  of  the  text,  initiated 
by  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  and  Semler,  who  sought  by  the  appH- 
cMion  o(  philological  canons  to  ascertiiin  the  meaning  which 
the  biblical  writers  attached  to  their  words,  and  sought  thus 
to  clear  away  the  incrustation  of  successive  depositions  of 
opinion  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  gradually  hidden  the 
original  significance.  2.  The  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
Eiehhorn  and  Paulas,  who  explained  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives as  the  naive,  or  superstitious,  investiture  given  by  the 
Hebrew  mind  t-o  real  historical  events,  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature,  and  only  seemed  miraculous 
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because  not  tmderstood.  8.  The  moral  interpretation  of  the 
Kantists,  who  songht  to  disengage  from  the  mixed  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  the  moral  element  which  approves  itself  to 
reason.  4.  The  acute  application  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
historical  criticism,  by  which  De  Wette  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  com- 
pilation of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  that  the  subsequent 
historical  books  are  unreliable.  6.  The  mythical  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  a  result  of  modem  research  into  the  character 
of  early  national  records  and  mythologies. 

These  five  methods  of  interpretation  are  all  more  or  less 
anticipated  in  the  critical  observations  and  rules  of  inter- 
pretation embodied  in  Spinoza's  treatise.  Wiser  than  the 
majority  of  critics  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  profited  by 
the  labours  of  a  century  of  research,  Spinoza  saw  clearly  that 
the  influences  which  determined  so  complex  a  result  as  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  must  themselves  be  complex,  and  there- 
fore to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  writings  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  single  tendency  must  issue  in  failure.  In  the 
second,  third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Tractattut,  the 
rationalistic,  philological,  and  moral  methods  will  be  recog- 
nised at  once ;  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  the  general  unreli- 
ability of  historical  documents  and  the  mythical  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  are  clearly  enunciated.  There  is  room  for 
doubt  indeed  as  to  the  nature  of  Spinoza's  own  view  of  the 
Scriptures  :  two  opinions  seem  to  be  expressed  in  different 
passages :  one  which  regards  the  Scriptures  as  containing 
an  exceptional  revelation,  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind  from  all  other  revelations  (he  speaks  of  the  prophets 
other  nations  have  possessed),  and  consequently,  although  to 
be  interpreted  by  reason,  having  a  higher  source  than  reason; 
the  other  opinion,  which  regards  the  Scriptures  as  exceptional 
only  in  so  far  as  they  contain  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  higher 
morality,  in  this  sense  also  a  revelation,  but  one  differing  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  other  revelations.  Had  Spinoza's 
purpose  been  theological,  he  would  doubtless  have  avoided 
any  such  ambiguity ;  but  his  purpose  was  practical ;  he  dealt 


with  the  religion  which  he  found  established,  and  tried  to 
make  those  who  followed  it  follow  it  according  to  reason. 
The  treatise  was  theological  only  in  a  anbordinate  degree ;  it 
was  theologico-political — the  object  was  political.  He  did  not 
want  to  settle  points  of  theological  controversy^  he  wanted  to 
inculcate  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration*  Read  his  ex- 
position of  the  real  Catholic  faith,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  and  his  theological  position  will  be  quite 
clear. 

Another  apparent  anticipation  of  modem  views  is  seen  in 
those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  higher 
manifestation  of  the  Divinity  than  any  other  member  of  the 
human  race — as  the  actual  representative  of  Ideal  Humanity.* 
I  say  apparent  anticipation,  for  his  words  are  susceptible 
of  another  iuterpretatiooj  and  it  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand them  as  having  been  uttered  from  a  point  of  view  lying 
between  his  actual  opinion  and  the  opinion  he  is  controverting 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  conviction  of  his  readers.  We 
have,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Oldenburg f  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  his  meaning.  Oldenburg  told  him  that  people  said 
he  concealed  his  real  opinion  about  Jesns  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  and  sole  Mediator  for  men,  as  also  about 
the  incarnation ;  upon  these  points  Oldenburg  begs  him  to 
open  his  soul  frankly,  Spinoza  replies  in  this  language: 
*  To  show  you  undisguisedly  mj  opinion  on  that  point,  I 
answer  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  know  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  we  speak 
of  that  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say  that  Eternal  Wisdom 
manifested  in  all  things,  and  yet  more  fully  manifested  in 
the  human  soul,  and  far  above  all  in  Jesus  Christ.  For 
without  this  no  one  can  attain  the  state  of  beatitude,  since 
it  alone  teaches  ns  what  is  tnie  and  what  is  false,  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad.  And  because  this  Wisdom,  as  I  have 
said,  was  manifested  in  Jesus  Chi-ist  in  the  fullest  way,  there* 
fore  his  disciples,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  him,  could 
preach  it,  and  they  showed  that  they  could  glory  in  being 
*  See  (.-<*peei silly  eh«p».  i.  and  ii.  f  Epist.  xxi. 
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filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  more  than  other  men  were. 
For  the  rest,  when  certain  chnrches  add  that  God  himself 
assumed  human  nature,  I  have  expressly  warned  the  reader 
that  I  do  not  understand  what  is  said;  indeed  to  speak 
fi:'eelj,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  they  said  that  a  circle 
had  put  on  the  nature  of  a  square.' 

This  opinion  is  one  which  coincides  with  the  cardinal 
position  in  Schleiermacher's  system;  and  with  this,  and 
other  passages  before  us  in  which  a  divine  mission  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Schleiermacher  and 
Herder  in  perfect  sincerity  claimed  Spinoza  as  a  Christian, 
since  in  their  sense  of  the  word  Christianity  was  as  compatible 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  as  it  has  been  with  other 
modifications  of  Pantheism.  The  English  theologian  will 
probably  deny  the  compatibility  of  Christianity  with  any 
form  of  Pantheism;  for  on  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
Christian  theism  the  two  are  irreconcilable :  but  in  Germany 
this  difficulty  is  seldom  felt,  and  Spinoza's  teaching  is  ac- 
cepted by  sincere  Christians. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  the  Trdctatus  which  may 
arrest  us  for  a  moment.  It  is  but  three  lines  in  the  ninth 
chapter  where  he  speaks  of  the  Kabbalists,  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  *  charlatans,'  adding  that  their  folly  surpasses 
description.  Spinoza,  we  are  frequently  told,  *  borrowed  his 
system  from  the  Kahbala  ; '  at  other  times  we  hear  that  he 
Mid  nothing  but  modify  the  system  of  Descartes.'  Such 
accusations  are  singularly  rash,  and  spring  as  often  from  a 
secret  desire  to  depreciate  a  great  man  as  from  the  levity  of 
ignorance.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kahbala ;  nor  indeed  are  the  most  of  those  who  prefer  the 
charge ;  but  if  the  Kahbala  contain  Spinoza's  doctrine,  why 
have  not  others  besides  Spinoza  rescued  it?  All  Europe 
venerates  Spinoza ;  who  now  studies  the  Kahbala  ?  In  truth, 
the  charge  of  borrowing  is  frivolous ;  some  resemblance  there 
may  be,  must  be,  between  ideas  in  the  Kahbala  and  ideas'in 
the  Ethics ;  a  system  of  philosophy  does  not  stand  alone,  cut 
sheer  off  from  all  connection  with  the  ideas  of  other  systems ; 
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the  same  law  of  organic  confonnity  whicli  makes  the  whole 
zoolof^ioal  series  one,  without  preventing  the  independent 
individtialitj  of  each  animal,  holds  good  in  the  world  of 
thought.  We  may  inquire  what  resemblances  exist,  without 
seeking  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  organic  independence. 
Yet  this  is  constantly  attempted*  First  men  deny  that  a 
doctrine  is  trne,  and  next  they  deny  that  it  is  new.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  truth  can  be  waved  a^ide  by  exelaimiDg: 
*  Ah  I  that  is  borrowed  from  Aristotle ;  or  that  is  what  Bacon 
ha.s  Bald/  If  Aristotle  and  Bacon  did  say  it,  so  mneh  the  j 
better ;  the  truth  of  which  no  one  has  had  a  glimmering  before 
ns  will  rarely  be  repeated  after  ns.  Spinoza  profited  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  age,  and  thought  the  thoughts  which  others 
unknown  to  him  had  also  woven  into  systems ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  an  original  and  indepi^ndent  thinker  Spinoza  was 
that  thinker. 

The  study  of  the  Traetalus  requires  no  peculiar  preparation. 
The  book  is  not  attractively  written,  but  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. It  is  otherwise  with  the  Ethics;  the  tiunsparent 
clearness  of  the  language  and  the  mathematical  rigour  of 
the  composition  only  serve  to  make  an}^  initial  misconception 
more  misleading.  Spinoza  uses  words  in  senses  which  he 
carefully  defines,  but  he  uses  words  which  are  generally 
interpreted  in  senses  removed  from  those  he  assigns  to  them ; 
and  consequently  a  reader  not  duly  warned  is  apt  to  dis- 
regard the  definition,  and  to  read  Spinoza  as  he  reads  an 
ordinary  writer.  This  mistake  is  almost  inevitable  on  the 
part  of  those  who  get  his  doctrine  at  second  hand.  For 
example^  they  meet  with  the  familiar  word  Substance,  which 
in  their  service  generally  connotes  ideas  carefully  separated 
from  the  idea  of  God ;  and  this  word  they  find  chosen  by 
Spinoza  to  designate  God.  In  spite  of  definitions,  in  spite 
of  etymological  and  philosophical  justifications,  in  spite  of 
an  admission  that  the  suh^tan^^  or  underlying  reality  and 
ever  living  existence,  must  indeed  be  God,  the  old  connota- 
tions exercise  an  intolci^able  tyranny,  and  the  coercion  of 
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words  over  thoughts  is  such  that  most  men  find  it  impossible, 
and  all  men  find  it  difficult,  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  Substance 
from  those  suggestions  of  transitory  and  ignoble  phenomena 
which  the  word  commonly  connotes.  Hence  when  Spinoza 
says  that  God  is  the  only  Substance,  he  seems  to  be  affirming 
the  crudest  atheism.  Had  he  used  Greek  instead  of  Latin, 
and  called  the  substance  Noumenon,  this  association  would 
have  been  escaped.  Whenever  you  meet  with  the  word 
Substance  in  his  teaching,  substitute  for  it  the  phrase 
*  ground  of  existence,'  and  you  will  remove  a  diffracting 
medium  which  greatly  obscures  the  meaning.  (Jod  is  exist- 
ence. He  alone  truly  exists.  Whatever  else  may  be  con-  ^ 
ceived  as  existing  exists  in  and  through  him;  it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  his  being.  This  also  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
which  is  chosen  by  Spinoza  as  his  epigraph.  *  In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Is  it  not  curious  to  note 
how  slight  a  verbal  change  will  dispel  the  common  charge  of 
atheism,  and  show  that  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  transi- 
tory world  Spinoza  affirmed  the  reality  of  God  as  the  one 
fountain  of  all  life. 

A  second  ambiguity  lies  in  the  fourth  axiom :  *  the  know- 
ledge of  an  effect  depends  on,  and  implies,  the  knowledge  of 
its  cause.'  Interpreted  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  axiom  is 
absurd ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  so  interpreting  it  was  justified  in 
qualifying  it  as  grounded  on  a  fallacy.  *The  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,'  he  said,  *  is  surely  something  per- 
fectly different  from  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all.'  But 
the  fallacy  does  not  lie  there.  The  axiom  does  not  affirm 
that  men  are  incapable  of  recognising  a  sequence  wliile 
ignorant  of  an  antecedent ;  as  if  a  man  receiving  a  blow  in 
the  dark  could  not  recognise  the  pain  (effect  of  the  blow) 
until  he  had  recognised  the  striker :  it  means  that  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  effect  implies  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  cause,  for  an  effect 
is  a  cause  realised;  and  *  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common  cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e. 
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the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other.'  Thus  if  an  effect  be  different  from  Hm  cause  ita  con- 
ception does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  cause,  but  if 
it  be  the  same  as  the  cause,  then  the  conception  of  the  one 
involves  that  of  the  other,  ergo  the  more  complete  our  knovr- 
ledge  of  the  one  the  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
other.  Spinoza  is  rigrorously  consistent.  We  may  object,  in 
limine,  to  his  assumption  that  we  can  know  anything  w^hat- 
ever  of  cause,  beyond  the  fact  of  an  antecedent  group  of 
conditions,  and  of  effect,  beyond  the  fact  of  a  consequent 
gi'oup  of  conditions ;  but,  granting  liis  postulate >  we  must 
accept  his  conclusions ;  and  very  important  conclusions  tire 
drawn  by  him  from  this  conception  of  cause. 

With  these  indications  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  ascer- 
taining the  sense  in  which  he  uses  terms,  let  us  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  relative  position  of  his  system  among 
systems. 

The  relation  of  the  Fioite  to  the  Infinite,  the  creation  to 
the  Creator,  has  been  an  eternal  problem  of  ontological 
research ;  a  problem  which  no  man  has  solved ;  and  no  man 
can  be  blamed  if  he  find  it  insoluble.  Tliree  answers  have  been 
given  at  various  epochs ;  and  only  three  seem  possible.  Every 
system  is  an  acceptance  of  one  of  these  answers,  under  modi- 
fications more  or  less  pronotmced. 

First  Anmver:  There  are  two  coeternal  principles:  Mind  and 
Matter. 

Second  Answer:  There  is  but  one  eternal  j>rinciple,  the 
source  and  reality  of  all  existence.  This  principle  is  some- 
times conceived  as  Mind,  material  phenomena  being  thoughts 
— objects  in  rexiresentation,  not  objects  of  representation ; 
and  sometimes  as  Matter,  mental  phenomena  being  cerebral 
activities. 

Third  Answeri  There  is  but  one  eternal  principle,  the 
source  of  all  existence,  but  not  its  reality  j  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  but  apart  from  iL 

The  peculiarity  of  this  third  ans%ver  is  its  evasion  of  the 
primal  difficulty^ creation — which  is  thus  postulated  as  a 
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pure  act  of  power  working  upon  no  material  whatever.  God 
is  not  conceived  as  fashioning  the  universe  out  of  existing 
elements  as  in  the  old  Grecian  hypothesis  of  a  prime  mover. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  supposed  to  have  drawn  the 
material  from  himself  as  in  the  emanation  hypothesis  which 
identifies  the  universe  with  God.  God  is  conceived  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  universe  both  in  power  and  in  essence ;  and 
the  mystery  of  creation  is  cleared  up  in  the  light  of  onmi- 
potence.  A  fiat  goes  forth ;  the  universe  is  realised.  The 
creative  Will  condenses  Nothing  into  Matter.  The  pagans 
said,  ex  nihilo  nUiiL  The  Christian  Fathers  altered  it  to 
ex  nihilo  omnia^  and  dismissed  the  difficulty  with  a  reference 
to  omnipotence.  They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  logical 
contradiction.  They  acknowledged  it  to  be  untenable  by 
reason.  It  was  not  meant  for  reason.  Season  was  incom- 
petent to  solve  such  problems. 

Which  of  these  three  answers  satisfied  Spinoza?  The  un- 
prepared reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
the  third,  or  Christian,  answer  to  which  he  most  nearly 
approximated,  although  he  modified  it  in  a  way  which 
rendered  it  execrable  to  Christian  theology.  He  was  uneasy 
under  the  logical  contradiction.  He  was  not  the  man  to  say, 
credo  quia  ahsurdum^  and  to  flout  human  reason  by  opposing 
its  plain  requirements.  Creation  out  of  nothing  was  untenable, 
and  he  would  not  pretend  to  hold  it.  Nevertheless  he  saw 
other  difficulties  in  the  other  answers.  The  first  separated 
God  from  the  universe  without  furnishing  a  plausible  inter- 
pretation of  the  process  by  which  two  coetemal  principles 
came  into  union,  or  indeed  how  one  could  act  upon  the  other. 
The  second  answer  was  equally  at  fault.  As  Idealism  it 
ignored  the  reality  of  Matter ;  as  Materialism  it  ignored  the 
reality  of  Mind :  two  primal  realities  not  to  be  discarded. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  one  was  the  same  as  the 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  other ;  yet  one  could  not  be 
resolved  into  the  other.  To  disregard  either  was  to  violate 
first  principles.  Both  must  be  grasped  in  an  energetic 
synthesis.     That  synthesis  is  God :  the  one  principle  having 
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Thonglit  and  Extension  as  two  eternal  and  infinite  attributeSj 
constituting  its  essence.  Thus,  given  the  one  supreme  prin- 
ciple, Exist-ence,  we  see  its  necessary  duplicate  manifestation, 
as  Mind,  under  one  asi>eet,  and  under  the  other  as  Matter. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  creation.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  difficulty.  Creation  ia  not  the  calling  into  existence  of 
that  which  had  no  being  out  of  that  which  has  no  being  ;  nor 
is  it  the  refashioning  of  elements  which  have  independent 
being ;  it  is  the  outflowing  of  primal  energy,  the  activity 
necessary  to  a  self-caused  and  self-causiog  existence.  This 
universe  considered  as  a  moment  in  the  universal  life  is  truly 
a  creation.  From  God  it  came,  and  in  God  it  exist.8,  not  in 
alien  difference,  but  in  vital  unity.  From  God  all  flows  out, 
and  to  him  all  returns.  Everything  is  a  form  of  that  which 
ever  is.  God  is,  and  is  not,  Nature;  identical,  but  not  the 
same  i  he  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  nature  than  the 
fountain  with  the  rivulet,  eternity  with  time.  God  is  natura 
naturans,  Nature  is  natura  jiatitrata.  The  one  is  the  energy, 
the  other  the  act, 

A  similar  line  of  argument  solves  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  Soul  with  Body.  By  one  school  these  words  are  taken  as 
representatives  of  two  distinct  essences,  irreconcilable  in 
their  nature,  yet  mysteriously  accordant  in  their  existence. 
By  another  school  the  two  are  resolved  into  one,  either  as 
Idealism,  deujing  substantive  reality  to  Body*  which  is  ad- 
mitted only  as  an  act  of  Thought ;  or  as  Materialism,  denying 
substantive  reality  to  Mind,  which  is  admitted  only  as  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  body.  Spinoza  affirms  the  equal  reality 
of  both,  and  their  distinction  in  a  higher  synthesis.  They  are 
not  substances  at  all,  but  the  two  correlated  attributes  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  substance.  Man  is  but  a  mode  of 
the  Divine  Existence  ;  his  mind  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame  : 
his  body  a  mode  of  the  Infinite  Extension, 

One  more  remark  is  needJiil  as  a  preparation  to  the  study 
of  this  system.  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  doubtless  the 
solution  of  problems,  but  it  is  also  the  working  out  of 
theorems :  the  j>roblem,  when  solved,  fiiruishes  a  means  of 
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regulating  life :  Ontology  is  the  introduction  to  Ethics.  Life 
is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  soul  may  achieve  the  highest 
good ;  and  what  is  that  but  the  love  of  Grod  ?  This  love  must 
be  founded  upon  knowledge ;  perfect  knowledge  bringing 
perfect  love.  And  what  is  perfect  knowledge  ?  The  harmony 
of  our  thoughts  with  the  divine  order.  We  may  indeed  love 
God  without  knowing  him  clearly ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
have  clear  knowledge  without  perfect  love  5  and  clear  know- 
ledge is  only  to  be  gained  through  a  method  which  discloses 
the  divine  order.  Error  and  doubt  arise  from  disorder,  not 
from  native  incompetence.  Truth  is  the  harmony  between 
the  order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things.  Let  a  man  begin 
where  he  ought  to  begin,  and  proceed  in  rigorous  deduc- 
tion imfolding  each  successive  consequence,  never  letting 
drop  a  single  link  in  the  chain  which  unites  things,  and 
he  will  never  doubt,  for  then  all  his  ideas  will  be  clear  and 
distinct,  and  their  order  will  be  the  order  of  things.*  .  .  . 
Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio 
rerum.t 

There  are  two  methods  of  investigation :  the  vulgar  and 
the  scientific.  The  one  starts  from  principles  which  have 
been  accepted  without  examination,  which  are  not  therefore 
clearly  understood.  The  other  starts  from  principles  clearly 
defined  and  accurately  known.  It  is  the  latter  only  which 
can  lead  to  true  knowledge.  Its  type  is  mathematics.  It 
comprehends  every  object  because  it  understands  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  object.  Nothing  arises  except  as  the 
necessary  sequence  of  what  preceded  it,  and  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  nature  of  things.  To  understand  any  object, 
therefore,  we  must  understand  its  connections.  And  these 
are  displayed  after  the  mathematical  method. 

Thus  is  the  form  chosen  by  Spinoza  justified  by  his  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  form,  as  I  said,  extremely  unlike  that  of  all 
other  mystical  philosophies,  and  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the  ordinary   mind.      But  it    is  eminently   consistent.      It 

*  Spikoza  :  Dt  intellect.  Emend,  ii.  37. 
t  Elhica,  ii..ppop.  vii. 
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developes  the  order  of  the  universe  from  a  few  definitions  and 
axioms*     These  may  be  given  here  :— 

*  DEPIKITIONS. 

I*  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  Cause  I  understand  a 
thing  the  essence  of  which  involves  existence ;  or 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  considered  as 
existent, 

IL  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  {ierminari 
potegi)  bj  another  thing  of  the  same  nature,  e.  g, 
body  is  said  to  be  finite  because  it  can  always  be 
conceived  as  larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts*  But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor 
thought  limit  body. 
in.  By  Substance  I  understand  that  which  exists  in  itself 
and  is  conceived  per  se :  m  other  words,  the  con- 
ception of  which  does  not  require  the  conception  of 
anything  else  antecedent  to  it. 

IV.  By  Attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  Sub* 
stance. 
V,  By  Modes  I  understand  the  accidents  {affictiones}  of 
Substance ;  or  that  which  is  in  something  else, 
tlu'ough  whicli  also  it  is  conceived. 

VI*  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely  infinite, 
i.  e*  the  Substance  consisting  of  infinite  Attributes, 
each  of  which  expresses  an  infinite  and  eternal 
essence* 

Mtplanation :  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but  not  infinite  mto 
genere ;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  only  mio  genere^ 
we  can  deny  infinite  Attributes ;  but  that  which  is 
absolutely  infinite  includes  in  its  essence  everything 
which  implies  essence,  and  involves  no  negation. 
VII.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole 
necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  deter- 
mined to  action.  But  that  thing  is  necessary,  or 
rather   constrained,  which  owes   its   existence    to 
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another,  and  acts  according  to  certain  and  deter- 
minate causes. 
Vm.  By  Eternity  I  understand  Existence  itself,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  conceived  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  sole 
definition  of  an  eternal  thing. 
These  are  the  Definitions ;  they  need  not  long  be  dwelt 
on,  although  frequently  referred  to  by  him;  above  all,  no 
objection  ought  to  be  raised  against  them,  aa  unusual,  for 
they  are  the  meanings  of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with 
Spinoza,  and  he  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  afterwards  depart  from  this  use,  which  he 
is  careful  not  to  do.     We  now  come  to  the  seven 

AXIOMS. 

I.  Everything  which  is  is  in  itself,  or  in  some  other 
thing. 
n.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another  {per 
aliud)  must  be  conceived  through  itself  (per  se). 
in.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily 
follows  ;  and  vice  versd^  if  no  determinate  cause  be 
given,  no  effect  can  follow. 
rV.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  cause,  and  implies  it. 
V.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e. 
the  conception  of  one  does   not  involve  the  con- 
ception of  the  other. 
VI.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object  (idea  vera  debet 

cum  8tw  ideato  convenire). 
Vii.  Whatever  can  be  clearly  conceived  as  non-existent, 

does  not,  in  its  essence,  involve  existence. 
To  these  succeed  the  Propositions,  of  which  only  the  first 
eight  need  be  given  here : — 

Prop.  I.     Substance  is  prior  in  nature  to  its  accidents. 
Demonstration.     Per  Definitions  3  and  5. 
Peop.  II.    Two  Substances,  having  different  Attributes,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other. 
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Demonat,  Tliis  foDows  from  Def,  3 ;  for  each  Substance  must 
be  conceived  in  itself  and  throngli  itself;  in  other  words, 
the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of 
the  other. 

Peop,  ni.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in  common,  one 
cannot  be  the  canse  of  the  other. 

De'in&nst,  If  they  have  nothing  in  common,  then  (per  Ajciom 
S)  they  cannot  be  conceived  by  means  of  each  other ; 
ergo  (per  Axiom  4)  one  cannot  be  the  cauae  of  the  other. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Pbop.  IV.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are  distingnished 
among  themselves  either  through  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes  or  throngh  the  diversity  of  their  Modes, 

Detnomt,  Everything  which  is  is  in  itself  or  in  souae  other 
thing  (per  Axiom  1),  that  is  (per  Def.  3  and  5),  there  is 
nothing  out  of  ourselves  {extra  inteUe<^tum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.  There  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves 
whereby  things  can  be  distinguished  amongst  one 
another,  except  Substances,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing, 
per  Def.  4)  their  Attributes  and  Modes. 

Peop.  V.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Snbstances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute. 

Demo7Uit.  If  there  are  many  different  Substances,  they  must 
be  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  their  Attributes  or 
of  their  Modes  (per  Prop.  4).  If  only  by  the  div^ersity 
of  their  Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there  is 
nevertheless  only  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attributes ; 
but  if  by  the  diversity  of  their  Modes  it  follows  tliat 
Substance  being  prior  in  nature  to  its  modes,  it  must 
be  considered  independently  of  them  j  that  is  (per  Def. 
3  and  6),  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinguished  from 
another ;  that  is  (per  Prop*  4),  there  cannot  be  many 
Substances,  but  only  one  Substance.     Q,  E.  D, 

Peop,  YI.  One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  another 
Substance. 

DemorisL     There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with  the  same 
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Attributes  (per  Prop.  6) ;  i.  e.  (per  Prop.  2)  having  ai*^ 
thing  in  common  with  each  other ;  and  therefore  (pei 
Prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
Corollary,     Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  cannot  be  created 
by  anything  else.      For  there  is  nothing  in  existence 
except  Substance  and  its  Modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def. 
8  and  6) ;  now  this  Substance,  not  being  created  by 
another,  is  self-caused. 
Corollary  2.     This  proposition  is  more  easily  to  be  demon- 
strated  by  the    absurdity  of  its  contradiction;— for  if 
Substance  can  be  created  by  anything  else,  the  con- 
ception of  it  would  depend  on  the  conception  of  the 
cause  (per  Axiom  4),  and  hence   (per  Def.  8)  it  would 
not  be  Substance. 
Prop.  Vn.     It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 
DemonsL      Substance   cannot  be  created  by   anything  else 
(per  Coroll.  Prop.  6),  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  itself; 
i.  e.  (per  Def.  1)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  exist- 
ence ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 
Q.  E.  D. 
Prop.  VIII.     All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite. 
DemonsL     There  exists  but  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute ;  and  it  must  either  exist  as  infinite  or  as  finite.  But 
not  as  finite,  for  (per  Def.  2)  as  finite  it  must  be  limittjd 
by  another  Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  that 
case  there  would  be  two  Substances  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute, which  (per  Prop.  5)  is  absurd.     Substance  there- 
fore is  infinite.     Q.  E.  D. 
Scholium. — I  do  not  doubt  that  to  all  who  judge  confusedly 
of  things,  and  are  not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it 
will  be  difiScult  to  understand  the  demonstration  of  Prop.  7, 
because  they  do   not  sufficiently  distinguish   between   the 
modifications  of  Substance   and  Substance  itself,   and  are 
ignorant  of  the   manner  in   which    things   are   produced. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  seeing  natural  things  have  a  com- 
mencement, they  attribute  a  commencement  to  Substances ; 
for  he  who  knows  not  the  true  causes  of  things  confounds 
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all  tilings,  anil  sees  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  talk  like 
men ;  or  why  men  sliould  not  be  formed  from  stones  as  well 
as  from  seeds ;  or  why  all  forms  ciinnot  be  changed  into  all 
other  forms.     So^  also,  those  who  confound  the  divine  nEiture 
with   the   human   naturally  attribute    human   aifectioiis  to 
God,  especially  as  they  are  ignorant  how  these  aSections  are 
produced  in  the  mind.     But  if  men  attended  to  the  nature 
of  Substance,  they  would  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of 
Prop.  7 ;  nay,  this  proposition  would  be  an  ariom  to  all,  and 
would  be  numbered  among  common  notions.      For  by  Sub- 
stance they  would  understand  that  which  exists  in  itself, 
and  is  conceived  through  itself ;  i.e.  the  knowledge  of  which 
does  not  require  the  knowledge  of  anything  antecedent  to  it. 
But  by  modification  they  would  understand  that  which  is  in 
another  thing,  the  conception  of  which  is   formed  through 
the  conception  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is,  or  to  which  it 
belongs  :  we  can  therefore  have  correct  ideas  of  non-existent 
modifications,  because,  although  out  of  the  understanding 
they  have  no  reality,  yet  their  essence  is  so  comprehended  in 
that  of  another  that  they  can  be    conceived    through  this 
other.     The  truth  of  Substance  (out  of  the  understanding) 
lies  nowhere  but  in  itself^  because  it  is  conceived  per  se.     If 
therefore  anyone  saya  that  he  has  a  distinct  and  clear  idea 
of  Substance,  and  yet  doubts  whether  such  a  Substance  exist, 
this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true  idea,  and  never- 
theless doubts  whether  it  be  not  false   (as  a  little  attention 
sufficiently  manifests) ;  or,  if  any  man  affirms  Substance  to 
be  created,  he  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  a  true  idea  has 
become   false;  than   which    nothing  can  be   more   absurd. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  confessed  that  the  existence  of  Sub- 
stance, as  well  as  its  essence,  is  an  eternal  truth.     And  hence 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  Substance  possessing 
the  same  Attribute  ;  a  position  which  requires  here  a  fuller 
development.     I  note  therefore — 

1.  That  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing  includes  and 
expi^sses  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined.  From 
which  it  follows — 
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2.  That  no  definition  includes  or  expresses  a  distinct 
number  of  individuals,  because  it  expresses  nothing  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing  defined;  e.g.  the  definition  of  a  triangle 
expresses  no  more  than  the  nature  of  a  triangle,  and  not  any 
fixed  number  of  triangles. 

3.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
existence  of  every  existing  thing. 

4.  This  cause,  by  reason  of  which  anything  exists,  must 
be  either  contained  in  the  nature  and  definition  of  the 
existing  thing  (viz.  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to  exist) 
or  else  must  lie  beyond  it — must  be  something  different 
from  it. 

From  these  positions  it  follows  that,  if  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  exist,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  that 
number  exists,  and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number:  e.g.  if 
in  the  world  twenty  men  exist  (whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  I 
suppose  to  exist  at  once,  no  more  having  previously  existed), 
it  will  not  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  show  the  reason  why 
twenty  men  exist,  to  point  to  human  nature  as  the  cause, 
but  it  will  further  be  necessary  to  show  why  only  twenty 
men  exist,  since  (per  note  3)  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the 
existence  of  everything.  This  cause  however  (per  notes  2 
and  3)  cannot  be  contained  in  human  nature  itself;  for 
the  true  definition  of  man  does  not  involve  the  number 
twenty.  Hence  (per  note  4)  the  cause  why  twenty  men 
exist,  and  why  each  individual  exists,  must  lie  beyond  each 
of  them ;  and  therefore  must  we  absolutely  conclude  that 
everything,  the  nature  of  which  admits  of  many  individuals, 
must  necessarily  have  an  external  cause.  As  therefore  it 
pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist  so  must  its 
definition  include  a  necessary  existence,  and  consequently 
from  its  sole  definition  we  must  conclude  its  existence.  But 
as  from  its  definition,  as  already  shown  in  notes  2  and  3,  it 
is  not  possible  to  conclude  the  existence  of  many  Substances 
ergo  it  necessarily  follows  that  only  one  Substance  of  the 
same  nature  can  exist.* 

In  this  style  of  unimpassioned  deduction  he  proceeds. 
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adding  link  to  link  in  the  chain  of  demonstration,  evolving 
a  system  of  Theology,  Psj^chology,  and  Ethics,  which  alter- 
nately impresses  the  reader  with  its  symmetry  and  sublimity, 
and  distresses  him  with  it^  pitDess  destruction  of  long- 
cherished  beliefs ;  now  rousing  his  enthusiasm  for  its  lofty 
disinterestedness,  now  repelling  him  by  its  disregard  of  his 
personality  and  his  hopes.  God  is  the  ever-present  reality  j 
man  but  a  foam-bubble  reflecting  the  transitory  gleams  of  a 
diviner  light*  Love  and  resignation  are  the  guiding  ideas  j 
and  yet  they  lead  to  conclusions  which  alarm  the  reader, 
who  unable  to  see  where  the  defect  in  the  argument  lies, 
is  irritated  at  the  pedantic  rigour  which  forces  his  reluctant 
assent.  No  wonder  if  he  brand  Spinoza  as  an  atheist 
sweeping  away  the  only  firm  support  of  morality — a  re- 
sponsible personality.  No  wonder  if  he  reject  a  system 
which  resolves  personality  into  a  mere  mode  of  the  In- 
finite; which  dissolves  in  the  acid  of  causality  every  shred 
of  organic  independence ;  which  makes  liberty  impossible, 
and,  depriving  even  God  of  understanding  and  will,  sweeps 
the  world  clear  of  all  purpose,  good  or  evil.  This  is  not  the 
conception  of  God,  or  of  the  worlds  which  he  finds  tolerable. 
He  rises  angrily  against  the  conception  of  a  world  of  un- 
alterable sequences,  where  everything  is  detennined  by  con- 
ditiofiSy  nothing  hy  purposes  :  a  system  of  results,  not  of  aims. 
He  is  impatient  of  the  logic  which  proves  that  phenomena 
are  not  brought  about  by  a  conscious  intention,  but  are  the 
simple  sequences  of  God's  nature. 

He  is  called  upon  to  renounce  his  own  conception  of  a 
sublime  Fatherhood,  an  Infinite  Personality — greater  than 
man  by  all  the  incommensurable  difference  of  infinite  and 
finite,  yet  like  man  by  all  the  resemblance  of  creator  and 
creature — ^iti  favour  of  a  God  whose  essence  is  unpersonality, 
who  is  the  one  Indeterminate,  the  Unconditioned,  to  whom 
individuality,  personality,  and  conditions,  cannot  be  applied 
without  contradiction,  and  consequently  to  whom  even 
int43llect  and  will  cannot  belong,  there  being  no  analogy 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  natiu-e  of  man.     Spinoza 
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is  explicit:  Althongh  he  makes  Thonght  one  of  the  con- 
stituent attributes  of  God,  he  denies  that  intellect  or  will  can 
pertain  to  the  Infinite,  if  by  these  words  we  mean  powers 
similar  to  those  in  man;  in  God  these  no  more  resemble 
what  we  so  name  in  man  than  the  dog-star  resembles  a  dog.''^ 

If  this  be  so,  how  can  there  be  purposes  in  creation,  i.  e.  final 
canses?  With  the  disappearance  of  the  intellect  disappears 
the  faculty  of  conceiying  purposes  :  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  will  disappears  the  power  of  acting  in  subordination 
to  a  purpose,  God  as  existence  and  perfection  is  necessarily 
without  aims.  Men  act  with  a  purpose ;  and  think  they  act 
in  freedom,  because  they  are  conscious  of  desires,  but  not  of 
the  causes  which  determine  these  desires.  A  stone  whirling 
through  the  air,  and  imagining  itself  to  be  flying,  is  an 
image  of  man  acting  and  believing  himself  ftee, 

1  will  here  quote  the  famous  Appendix  on  Final  Causes 
which  concludes  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics. 

*  Men  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  namely,  the 
good,  or  useful,  which  they  desire.  Hence  it  comes  that 
they  always  seek  to  know  only  the  final  causes  of  things 
which  haye  taken  place,  and  when  they  have  heard  these, 
they  are  satisfied,  not  having  within  themselves  any  ground 
for  further  doubt.  But  if  they  are  unable  to  learn  these  final 
causes  from  some  one  else,  nothing  remains  to  them  but  to 
turn  in  upon  themselves,  and  to  reflect  on  the  ends  by  which 
they  are  themselves  wont  to  be  determined  to  similar  actions ; 
and  thus  they  necessarily  judge  of  the  mind  of  another  by 
their  own.  Further,  as  >vithin  themselves  and  out  of  them- 
selves they  discover  many  means  which  are  highly  conducive 
to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage — for  example,  eyes  to 
see  with,  teeth  to  masticate  with,  vegetables  and  animals  for 
food,  the  sun  to  give  them  light,  the  sea  to  nourish  fish,  &c. 
— so  they  come  to  consider  all  natural  things  as  means  for 
their  benefit :  and  because  they  are  aware  that  these  things 
have  been  found,  and  not  prepared  by  them,  they  have  been 

*  Spinoza  :  Elhica,  i.  prop.  xrii.  schol. 
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led  to  believe  that  some  one  eUe  has  adapted  these  means 
their  use.     For  after  considering  things  in  the  light  of  i 
thej  could  not  believe  these  things  to  have  made  themselvea^l 
bat  arguing  from  their  own  practice  of  preparing  means  for^ 
their  uae,  thej  must  conclude  that  there  is  some  ruler  or 
rulers  of  nature  endowed  with  human  freedom,  who  have 
provided  all  these  things  for  them,  and  have  made  them  all 
for  the  use  of  men.     Moreover,  since  they  have  never  heard 
anything  of  the  mind  of  those  rulers,  thej  must  necessarily 
judge  of  this  mind  also  by  their  own ;  and  hence  they  have 
argued  that  the  gods  direct  all  things  for  the  advantage  of 
man,  in  order  that  they  may  subdue  him  to  themselves,  and 
be  held  in  the  highest  honour  by  him*     Hence  each  has 
devised,  according  to  his   character,   a  dififerent  mode    of 
worshipping  God,  in  order  that  God  might  love  him  more 
than  others,  and  might  direct  all  nature  to  the  advantage  of 
his  blind  cupidity  and  insatiable  avarice.     Thus   this  pre- 
judice has  converted  itself  into  superstition,  ajid  has  struck 
deep  root  into  men's  minds  ^  and  this  has  been  the  cause 
why  men  in  general  have  eagerly  striven  to  explain  the  6nal  i 
causes  of  aU  things.     But  while  they  have  sought  to  show 
that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  (i.  e*  which  is  not  fit  for  the 
use  of  men),  they  seem  to  me  to  have  shown  nothing  else 
than  that  Nature  and  the  gods  are  as  foolish  as  men.     And 
observe,  I  pray  you,  to  what  a  point  this  opinion  has  brought 
them.      Together  with  the  many  useful  things  in  nature, 
they  necessarily  found  not  a  few  injurious  things,  namely, 
tempests,  earthquakes,  diseases,  &€» ;    these  they  supposed   ' 
happened  because  the  gods  were  angr^-  on  account  of  offences 
committed  against  them  by  men,  or  because  of  faults  in- 
curred ill  their  worship ;  and  although  experience  every  day 
protests,  and  shows  by  infinite  examples  that  benefits  and 
injuries  happen  indifferently  to  pious  and  ungodly  j^ersons, 
they  do  not  therefore  renounce  their  inveterate  prejudice* 
For  it  was  easier  to  them  to  class  these  phenoinena  among 
other  things,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
thus  retain  their  present  and  innate  condition  of  ignorance. 
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than  to  destroy  all  tlie  fabric  of  their  belief,  and  excogitate 
a  new  one/  ' 

I  have  tlius  presented  the  two  aspects  of  Spinoza's  doc- 
trine, neither  exaggerating  its  mystical  unction  and  logical 
rigour,  nor  softening  its  harsh  angles  of  heterodox  ofiTence. 
The  mysticism  and  logic  are  so  little  to  the  taste  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  the  heterodoxy  is  so  exasperating,  that  it  is 
intelligible  how  the  majority,  even  of  charitable  readers, 
misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  and  stood  aghast  at 
its  conclusions.  The  wonder  is  that  many  Christian  thinkers 
could  have  seen  through  such  husks,  and  detected  the  whole- 
some grain  within.  It  is  not  often  that  theological  and  philo- 
oophical  outcries  are  so  excusable.  The  tumult  and  the  wrath 
excited  by  Spinozism  were  indeed  unreasoning.  Men's  minds 
flew  ofiTat  a  tangent  on  the  first  alarm,  and  instead  of  patiently 
following  out  Spinoza's  thought  in  his  own  calm  spirit  of 
research,  they  followed  it  out  in  their  hot  illogical  way,  first 
thrusting  conclusions  upon  him  which  he  would  have  re- 
pudiated, and  then  yelling  in  horror  at  him  for  teaching 
these  conclusions.  But  let  us  be  just.  It  was  only  on  a 
patient  and  comprehensive  study  that  men  could  learn  what 
Spinoza  really  taught ;  and  this  patient  study  they  were  too 
angry  to  give.  Besides,  the  study  was  laborious,  and  vitu- 
peration was  easy.  If  the  temper  of  the  philosophic  world 
has  changed,  and  a  more  impartial  consideration  has  led  to  a 
loving  admiration,  even  where  accompanied  with  profound 
dissent,  this  very  impartiality  is  a  result  of  the  increased 
liberty  which  he  was  instrumental  in  developing.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  system,  we  must  admit  that 
from  the  first  a  strengthening  and  liberalising  influence  has 
rayed  out  from  it,  affecting  even  angry  antagonists.  There 
was  something  in  the  noble  calmness  and  unaggressive  fear- 
lessness of  his  attitude  which  acted  like  a  mental  tonic. 
There  was  also  the  incidental  flash  of  light  falling  on  many 
ancient  prejudices.  There  was  the  unswerving  conviction  in 
the  force  of  truth,  and  in  the  universality  of  law.  There 
was  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Finally,  tliere  was  the  disinteredtedness  and  purity  of  his 
moml  views,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  his  own  life,  to  answer 
the  Tulgnr  accnsationa  against  free  thought  as  destmctive  of 

morality. 

Wo  find  few  expressions  of  this  influence  during  the  first 
years  of  controversy,  but  I  do  not  think  the  influence  was 

inoperative  even  then*  It  was,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
unconscious.  Men  thought  him  a  monster,  and  said  so,  It 
wus  a  period  of  theological  ferment.  The.  speculative  unrest 
which  had  produced  the  Eefurmation  was  far  from  having 
been  stilled  by  the  Reformation.  The  orthodox  party  had, 
indeed,  proclaimed  finality.  It  proclaimed  liberty  of  private 
judgment ;  but  it  restricted  that  liberty  within  very  narrow 
and  very  arbitrary  limits.  Every  man  might  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  no  man  might  read  in  them  more  than  the  ortho- 
dox reformers  read.  Comprehensive  liberty  was  denounced 
as  anarchy.  In  vain.  The  human  mind  alternately  longs 
for,  and  rejects,  finality.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  thunnlers 
the  movement  of  mind  could  not  be  arrested.  Anarchists 
were  numerous,  and  violent  because  violently  opposed. 
While  orthodoxy  was  on  the  alert  to  scent  atheism  from  afar, 
and  authority  branded  small  heresies  with  the  largest  letters, 
free-thinking  works  became  more  and  more  numerous  and 
noisy.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  specially 
distinguished  by  their  free-thinking  literature.  The  question 
was  frequently  discussed  whether  Atheism  or  Superstition 
were  the  most  noxious  to  society,*  and  Atheism  became 
the  false  but  significant  synonym  of  religio-eruditorum. 
The  theological  journals  of  the  time  had  a  special  rubric 
under  which  they  noticed  atheistical  works.  But  we  must 
not  too  hastily  conclude  that  many  atheistical  works  existed ; 
for  if  men  denied  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  or  even  of 
Ghosts,  they  found  themselves  classed  among  the  atheists. 


♦  PuiTTUS!  DiifAfrfatio  tit  Athimtio  in  se  ftrdo  et  kufwrno  ffrnfff  noxio*  1695* 
Ohafiusi  Dissert,  an  Athf  hum  a  Heevssario  ducat  ad  ctirruffthvem  mnrHvi;  1697* 
Ki>swicii:  Dhputatio  de  confrovrrsiis  vovis  circa  AtlmstHum — eititl  in  Hkttxkr: 
lAttiraturgeifvhichk  d:*  18*  JahrhumlerfSt  driner  Tbiil,  i.  42. 
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In  a  society  thus  alert  for  atheism,  and  the  alarms  of 
a  theism,  Spinoza's  writings  must  have  fallen  like  bombshells. 
But  I  note  one  remarkable  fact :  He  has  neither  disciples, 
nor  searching  antagonists.  There  are  many  who  adopt  some 
of  his  conclusions,  but  no  one  takes  up  his  doctrine  as  a 
system,  preaching  it,  applying  it,  developing  it.  There  are 
hundreds  who  write  refutations,  and  thousands  who  denounce 
him  with  bitter  and  scornful  contempt ;  but  no  one,  not  even 
Leibnitz  himself,  grapples  with  the  system  and  overthrows 
it,  or  eyen  shakes  it.  Fierce  blows  have  often  been  aimed 
at  it ;  but  they  have  beaten  the  air,  not  touched  the  sj  stem. 
A  recent  Dutch  antagonist.  Van  der  Linde,  has  indicated 
several  insurgent  thinkers,  who,  in  Holland,  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Tractatus  with  more  or  less  fervour ;  *  and  the 
pietist,  Edelmann,  in  Germany,  may  be  named  along  with 
these.  But  neither  in  Holland  nor  in  Germany  has  there 
been  a  Spinozist,  as  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantists, 
and  Hegelians,  although  German  philosophy  is  in  some 
sense  saturated  with  Spinozism,  and  Hegel  says,  *  You  are 
much  of  a  Spinozist,  or  you  have  no  standing  whatever  in 
philosophy.*  t 

This  exceptional  position  has  significance.  It  implies,  I 
think,  that  the  system  contains  within  it  some  fundamental 
defect,  which  prevents  even  sympathetic  students  from 
taking  it  up  into  the  framework  of  their  daily  thoughts,  and 
adopting  it  as  a  philosophy.  It  also  implies  that  the  system 
is  so  rigorously  constructed  as  only  to  be  overturned  by  a 
lever  applied  to  its  foundations  ;  and  metaphysicians  are  in- 
disposed to  apply  the  lever  there.  This  at  any  rat«  is  how  the 
case  presents  itself  to  me,  read  by  the  light  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. On  many  grounds  Spinoza  attracted  me.  I  studied 
him  with  eagerness  and  veneration,  desirous  to  find  a  solution 
of  all  difficulties.  But  in  vain.  Conscious  of  a  great  debt 
to  him,  greater,  indeed,  than  to  any  other  metaphysician,  I 

♦  Van  deb  Lindk:    Spinoza,  seine  Ijfhrc  und  deren  erste  Nachwirkungen   in 
HoUand.     1802,  p.  134. 

t  Heoel:  Gesch.  der  Philos,  iii.  369.     *  I)u  hast  nitwcdcr  den  Spinozitmus  oder 
gar  keine  Philosophic,^ 
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cannot  say  tliat  I  was  at  any  period  a  disciple.  It  was  a  long 
while  before  I  knew  why. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  of  Spinozism  is  the  impossibility 
of  Metai>hj8ies,  or  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  Ontology. 
The  false  Method  is  the  fountain  of  error.  If  the  Method 
be  allowed,  the  eystem  must  be  accepted ;  if  Ontology  is  a 
possible  science,  Spinozism  is  the  most  perfect  form  it  has 
yet  received.  This  will  be  strenuously  denied  by  meta- 
physicians ;  nor  can  I  pause  here  to  argue  so  large  a  ques- 
tion. They  will  add,  perhaps,  that  my  denial  of  Ontology 
does  not  wholly  meet  the  case,  since  other  speculators  besides 
Spinoza  have  employed  the  same  Method^  and,  nevertheless, 
have  gained  disciples ;  if  these  disciples  have  shown  alacrity 
in  setting  up  as  masters  in  their  turn,  and  disowned  their 
allegiance,  they  have  for  a  time,  at  least,  been  disciples. 
Why  has  this  success  been  denied  to  Spinoza  ?  The  answer 
is  that  it  has  been  denied  to  liira  because  his  doctrine  did 
not,  as  theirs  did,  admit  of  endless  misapprehension  and  equi- 
vocation. Had  their  ftjundations  been  exposed,  their  super- 
structures unsupported  by  fiyhig  buttresses,  and  uneoneealed 
by  moving  clouds,  their  tottering  architecture  would  have 
sheltered  none  whom  Spinoza^s  visionary  fobric  left  unhoused. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Metaphysical  Method  is 
that  it  attempts  to  explain  the  scheme  of  the  visible  from 
the  invisible,  deduces  the  kno^vable  from  the  unknowable. 
In  Physics  we  pass,  by  verified  inductions,  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  bulk  of 
our  facts  relates  to  the  invisible,  but  they  are  so  intimately 
dependent  on  the  visible,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  simple 
deductions,  that  we  feel  the  same  certainty  respecting  them 
as  respecting  any  visible  fiict ;  they  are  demonstrable  because 
they  are  presentable  to  consciousness  under  the  forms  of  the 
known.  It  is  otherwise  with  Metaphysics,  which  proceeds 
on  unverified  deductions.  The  ground  of  knowledge  there  is 
placed  beyond  experience.  The  ideas  of  Noumenon,  Cause, 
and  Unconditioned  Existence,  are  the  postulates  from  which 
the  scheme  of  phenomena  is  developed.     The  constructions 
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of  the  mind  are  regarded  as  the  models  after  which  Nature 
works.  The  external  order  is  sought  by  analysis  of  the 
internal  order. 

Now  there  is  one  science  which  has  a  delusive  resemblance 
to  this  a  priori  evolution  of  results  from  abstractions,  and  in 
which  the  process  is  thoroughly  legitimate,  and  because 
legitimate  effective.  It  is  Mathematics.  Spinoza,  with  a 
consistency  peculiar  to  himself,  has  therefore  given  his 
system  a  geometrical  form.  If  the  fundamental  assumption 
of  Metaphysics  be  warranted,  Spinoza  is  right.  If  rigorous 
deductions  from  clear  ideas  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  assure 
us  of  truth,  the  evolution  of  the  concrete  universe  from  a 
few  definitions  and  axioms  is  as  valid  as  the  evolution  of 
mathematical  results. 

But  there  is  this  objection  to  geometrical  metaphysics. 
Geometry  is  restricted  to  relations  of  magnitude.  It  deals 
with  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  which  are  capable  of  external 
verification ;  they  are  also  unequivocal  and  unalterable  : — 
under  all  varieties  of  conditions  angles  preserve  their  angular 
relations  and  their  unalterable  values.  Having  once  defined 
a  circle  or  an  angle  we  may  proceed  in  perfect  confidence  to 
draw  out  all  the  possible  relations  contained  within  those 
figures.  Not  so  in  Metaphysics.  We  have  not  there  to 
unfold  definitions,  but  to  solve  problems,  and  reach  definitions 
by  means  of  our  solutions.  We  have  not  simple  relations  of 
magnitude  to  deal  with,  but  complex  relations  of  causality. 
The  data  are  not  simple  and  unequivocal,  but  complicated 
and  obscure.  We  have  to  analyse  these  into  their  elements, 
and  by  unfolding  the  order  of  their  arrangement  unfold 
their  causal  nexus.  We  are  no  longer  restricted  to  simple 
unchangeable  relations  of  quantity,  but  have  to  take  in  the 
variable  relations  of  quality.  Our  reliance  on  deduction  is  no 
longer  justifiable  ;  our  definitions  and  axioms  cease  to  be  com- 
prehensively true ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Definitions  which  are 
guides  in  Mathematics  are  will-o'-wisps  in  Metaphysics.* 

*  On  this  point,  see  Kant:  Untersuchungen  uUr  die  Dcutlichkeit  der  Grund- 
Mtse  der  naturlichen  Theologie  und  der  Moral. 
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It  IS  enoTigli  if  the  definitions  of  Matlioinatics  are  clear, 
they  have  then  all  the  adequacj  thej  claim.  So  manifest  is 
this,  that  iiig^enioiis  mathematicians  have  constrncted  a 
Geometi7  on  the  hypothesis  of  space  having /tmr  dimensions; 
and  this  Geometry  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Euclid.  We  cannot 
reproach  them  with  leaving  relations  of  quality  untouched  ; 
they  only  pretend  to  embrace  relations  of  quantity.  But  the 
definitions  of  Metaphysics  must  not  only  be  clear,  they  must 
be  adequate^  comprehensive,  exhaustive,  for  they  claim  to 
disclose  the  reaUty  in  its  completeness,  and  the  world  in  its 
causality* 

Are  the  pc>stulat'es  of  Metaphysics  clear  ?  Two  thousand 
years  of  impotence  prove  their  obscurity.  Are  tliey  ade- 
quate ?  They  claim  to  be ;  but  Spinoza  has,  implicitly, 
denied  this  claim  by  assigning  infinite  attributes  to  exist- 
ence, yet  of  these  infinite  attributes  recognising  only  two 
as  knowable— Thought  and  Extension.  This  difficulty  he 
nowhere  resolves.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction in  first  postulating  an  infinity  of  attributes  as  the 
constituents  of  existence,  and  then  proceeding  to  give  an 
adequate  explanation  of  existence  by  means  of  only  two  out 
of  the  infinite  attributes?  The  mathematician  may  not 
argue  thus : — *  Things  have  a  great  variety  of  aspects  whicli 
together  make  up  the  activities  of  their  nature  ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  of  their  quantitative  aspects,  but  from  these  yon  may 
recognise  all  their  qualitative  aspects.  I  can  measure  the 
angles  of  a  salt,  and  only  the  angles ;  from  these  you  may  at 
once  deduce  its  other  properties,  physical,  chemical,  and 
therapeutical.  I  can  only  measure  the  rapidity  and  sweep  of 
the  oscillations  of  ether ;  but  from  these  you  can  deduce  the 
thermal,  optical,  and  chemical  efi^ect^.'  The  absurdity  would 
be  glaring.  The  absurdity  if  less  glaring  is  as  great  which 
pretends  to  deduce  from  two  attributes  the  infinite  results  of 
infinite  attributes;  or — ^ quitting  Spinoza  for  ordinary  meta- 
physicians—to attempt  from  finite,  relative  knowledge  a  con- 
struction of  the  infinite  and  absolute. 

Mt  Damiron,  in  a  very  able  essay,  denies  that  the  geo- 
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metrical  method  can  be  applied  to  Metaphysics,  because  our 
intelligence  cannot  form  notions  so  clear  and  necessary 
respecting  substance,  cause,  time,  good  and  eyil,  as  respect- 
ing points,  lines,  and  surfaces ;  and  whenever  such  clear 
notions  hare  been  attempted,  it  has  only  been  by  sacrificing 
something  of  the  reality,  by  the  conpideration  of  one  aspect 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.*  This  is  perfectly  true  if 
applied  to  metaphysicians  in  general ;  but  is  not  wholly  true 
as  applied  to  Spinoza,  whose  notions  of  substance,  cause,  &c. 
are  not  less  clear  than  his  notions  of  lines  and  surfaces. 
Meanwhile  let  us  ask,  why  can  we  not  form  notions  of  cause, 
substance,  and  the  rest,  equalling  in  certainty  our  notions  of 
lines  and  surfaces?  The  answer  to  this  question  dooms 
Metaphysics  to  eternal  uncertainty :  It  is  because  Geometry 
never  quits  the  sphere  of  its  quantitative  relations  that  its 
axioms  retain  their  necessary  clearness,  and  its  consequences 
their  necessary  truth.  It  begins  with  lines  and  surfaces, 
with  lines  and  sur£Eices  it  ends  ;  it  is  a  purely  formal  and 
deductive  science.  Its  truths,  when  objectively  applied, 
include  no  other  elements  than  those  originally  given ;  when 
from  ideal  lines  and  the  relations  of  those  lines  we  pass  to 
real  lines  and  relations,  we  are  still  strictly  within  the  sphere 
of  lines  and  their  relations ;  and  the  mightiest  geometry  can 
tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  any  other  property  of  substance ;  it 
is  powerless  before  any  relations  except  those  of  magnitudes. 
Although  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  questions  of 
quantity  underlie  questions  of  quality,  so  that  mathematics 
thus  becomes  an  organon  of  discovery,  these  results  have  to  be 
sought  in  other  ways,  and  have  to  be  verified  by  other  means. 
We  have  found  that  the  rapidity  and  swing  of  oscilhiting 
media  determine  the  differences  in  tone  and  colour.  But  no 
mathematician  could  have  deduced  a  tone  or  a  colour  from 
the  velocity  and  sweep  of  a  vibration.  Formal  Logic  does 
remain  within  the  sphere  of  its  original  assumptions,  and  it 
rivals  geometry  in  its  exactness ;  but  when  Logic  passes  into 
Metaphysics,  it  unhappily  starts  from  its  subjective  sphere, 

•  Damirox:  Memoire  sur  Sjnnoza,  p.  19.  '    -  • 
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and  passes  to  the  objective,  pretendin*^  to  include  in  its  circle 
far  more  than  is  given  in  the  original  subjective  datum,  pre- 
tending indeed  to  disclose  the  irhole  uaiure  of  Substance, 
Clause,  Time,  and  Space,  and  not  merely  ccrtuln  rdafioiis 
among  our  ideas  of  these.  Wlien,  for  exanaple,  Spinoza 
passes  from  his  ideal  distinction  of  cause  and  effect,  as  when 
he  proves  that  God  nmst  act  according  to  the  lit  ws  of  his  own 
nature,  yet  v?itIiout  constraint,  nothing  determining  him  save 
his  own  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  Spinoza  believes  the 
purely  subjective  definition  which  he  has  framed  expresses  the 
whole  trnth  of  objective  reality  ;  he  pretends  to  know  the 
nature  of  God,  and  to  tnow  it  through  the  notions  he  has 
framed  of  cause  and  effect.  To  select  another  exan*ple,  the 
fifth  proposition,  on  which  so  much  of  Spinoza's  system 
depends :  '  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attribute/ 
This  is  subjectively  true  :  as  true  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  contains  no  contradiction,  it  is  perfectly 
coherent  with  the  definitions  of  Substance  and  Attribute ; 
but  if  we  pass  from  definition,  and  loot  only  at  actual  sub- 
stances before  us — say  two  minerals — ^we  perceive  the  defini- 
tion to  be  fmmed  fi-om  ideas,  and  not  founded  on  objective 
reality.  The  fact  is  that  Substance,  as  he  defines  it,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us  ;  it  is  removed  from  all  experience  and 
all  possible  verification.  The  substances  (existences)  whicli 
we  can  know,  do  ntit  accord  with  his  proposition, 

The  mathematician  deduces  conclusions  from  abstractions, 
and  these  are  found  to  cctrrespond  with  objective  fact  to 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  what  Avas  originally  assumed, 
namely  the  relations  of  magnitudes,  and  no  further.  The  meta- 
physician deduces  conclusions  equally  abstract,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  conclusions  will  apply  to  objective  fact  (as  when  it 
is  said  '  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  moment '),  but 
the  moment  he  speaks  of  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance, 
his  ideas  are  necessarily  indistinct,  because  he  cannot  know 
these  as  things ;  he  can  only  frame  uiferences  respecting 
thorn,  and  these  inferences  at  every  step  need  verification^ 
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This  the  metaphysician  will  deny.  He  believes  in  the 
validity  of  Season.  He  maintains  the  perfect  competence  of 
human  intellect  to  know  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance ; 
but  he  has  not  the  same  clear  argument  Spinoza  had,  on 
which  to  ground  this  belief.  And  here  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  radical  assumption  which  constitutes  the  initial 
error  and  logical  perfection  of  Spinoza's  system.  He  holds 
and  expressly  teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  is  the  actual 
image  or  complete  expression  of  the  objective  fact,  *  Hoc  est, 
id  quod  in  intellectu  objective  continetur  debet  necessario  in 
nature  dari.'  The  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  pre- 
cisely the  order  and  connection  of  things.  In  the  Scholium 
to  Prop.  VIII.  we  have  seen  him  maintaining  that  the  correct 
definition  of  a  thing  expresses  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
nothing  but  its  nature;  which  is  true  in  one  sense;  for 
unless  it  express  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  definition  must 
be  incorrect ;  but  false  in  another  and  more  important  sense ; 
for  every  definition  we  can  frame  only  expresses  our  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  thing :  and  thus  we  may  define  the 
nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  and  adhere  to  our 
definitions  with  the  utmost  logical  rigour,  yet  all  the  while 
be  utterly  removed  from  any  real  knowledge  of  those  inhabi- 
tants. The  position  is  logically  deducible  from  Spinoza's 
conception  of  the  relation  between  Thought  and  Extension  as 
the  two  Attributes  of  Substance ;  but  it  is  a  position  which 
is  emphatically  contradicted  by  all  sound  Psychology.  Never- 
theless without  it  Metaphysics  has  no  basis.  Unless  clear 
ideas  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  truths  of  things,  and  unless 
every  idea,  which  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind,  has  its 
ideate,  or  object — metaphysicians  are  without  a  fulcrum. 

Having  thus  signalized  the  fundamental  position  of  Spi- 
noza's doctrine,  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  his  fundamental  error.  On  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  one  assumption  must  Spinozism  stand  or  fall.  Those 
who  agree  with  us  may  escape  Spinozism  ;  but  they  escape  it 
by  denying  the  possibility  of  Ontology. 

This  consideration,  that  the  mind  is  not  a  passive  mirror 
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reflecting  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  partial  creator  of  ita 
own  forms — that  in  porcepiion  there  is  nothing  but  certain 
changes  in  the  percipient^this  consideration,  we  say,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  metaphysics,  for  it  expressly 
teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  is  not  the  correlate  of  the 
objective  existence ;  yet  only  upon  the  belief  that  onr  ideas  are 
the  perfect  and  adequate  imaj^es  of  external  things  can  meta- 
physical speculation  rest.  Misled  by  the  nature  of  geometry, 
Avhiclidravvs  its  truths  from  the  mind  as  the  spider  draws  the 
web  from  its  bosom,  Descartes  assumed  that  metaphysical 
truths  could  be  attained  in  the  same  way.  Spinoza  had 
read  Bacon's  denouncement  of  this  a  priori  Method,  though 
evidently  unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest.  It 
is  curious  to  read  his  criticism  of  Bacon  :  he  looks  on  it 
as  that  writer's  great  en-or  to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge 
of  the  first  cause  aud  origin  of  things.  '  On  the  nature  of 
mind/  he  says,  ^  Bacon  speaks  very  confusedly  ;  and  while  he 
proves  nothing,  judges  nuii.di.  For  in  the  first  place  lie  sup- 
poses that  the  human  intellect,  besides  the  deceptions  of  the 
senses,  is  subject  to  the  deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that 
it  conceives  everything  according  to  the  analogies  of  its  own 
nature,  aud  not  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  universe ; 
so  that  it  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things, 
which  mixes  the  conditions  of  its  own  nature  with  those  of 
external  things/* 

Spinoza's  aberration  is  remarkable  because  he  had  also  seen 
that  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was  not  the  absolute  ex- 
pression of  the  objective;  as  is  proved  by  his  celebrated 
argument  for  the  destruction  of  final  eauses,  wherein  he 
showed  that  order  was  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  as 
were  also  right  and  wrong,  useful  and  liurtful — ^ these  being 
merely  such  in  relation  to  its.  Still  more  striking  is  his 
anticipation   of  Kant  in  this  passage :— *  Ex   quibua   clare 


•  'Nam  pnni«i  eupponlt  quod  intplk^tus  humanun,  pneUir  fallaciiim  s«*nsuum» 
8u4  sold  iiiaur4  fallitiir,  omniaqu*  finpit  t>i  aoalogid  snw  natitne,  ot  non  ex 
nnalogiA  uiiiri?rsi ;  ftdcHj  ut  nit  ioKtar  flpeeuli  infi>quiili!;  ad  mdias  r^rum,  qui  sunrn 
ijaturain  naluwE-  Trmm  'immii^tV—Epist,  ii.  Optra  iW/Au/zm,  p.  398. 
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videre  est,  mensnram,  temptis,  et  numerum,  nihil  esse  prseter 
cogitandi,  seu  potius  imaginandi  modos  ;^  which  should  have 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  same  law  of  mental  forms  was 
also  applicable  to  all  other  subjects. 

Spinoza  not  only  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  clear 
ideas  are  objective  truths,  but  that  they  carry  with  them 
a  supreme  certainty ;  they  are  the  formal  essences  of  the  ob- 
jects and  require  no  verification.  Hence  his  conclusion  that 
since  every  idea  must  be  adequate  to  the  formal  essence  of  its 
object,  being  in  short  the  obverse  of  it,  the  mind  must,  in 
order  to  follow  Nature's  example,  deduce  all  its  ideas  from 
that  one  which  reproduces  the  origin  and  source  of  nature, 
so  that  it  may  be  also  the  source  of  all  other  ideas.* 

Clear  ideas  are  distinguished  from  confused  ideas:  the 
second  are  products  of  fortuitous  bodily  movement,  the  first 
of  pure  reason :  *ex  pura  mente,  et  non  ex  fortuitis  motibus 
corporis  factae  sint.'  And  to  reduce  all  these  clear  ideas  under 
one,  we  must  so  arrange  them  that  our  mind  objectively 
reproduces  that  which  is  formally  objective  in  nature. 

Yet  he  warns  us  against  mistaking  abstractions  for  realities, 
and  Bacon  would  have  applauded  what  is  said  about  guarding 
ourselves  against  confounding  what  is  only  in  our  own  minds 
with  what  is  in  things :  *  et  magnopere  cavebimus  ne  miscea- 
mus  ea  qusB  tantum  sunt  in  intellectu  cum  iis  quae  sunt  in  re.' 
This  is,  indeed,  the  danger  of  philosophy.  We  avoid  it  by 
Verification,  which  proves  the  correspondence  between  object 
and  idea.t 

Also  in  respect  of  Definitions  his  warning  is  raised.  *  A 
definition  should  explain  the  intimate  essence  of  a  thing,  and 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  substitute  a  particular  pro- 
perty for  this  essence.  If,  for  example,  a  circle  be  defined  as 
a  figure  in  which  all  the  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circuni- 

♦  *  PoiTO  ex  hoc  ultimo,  quod  diximus,  scilicet  quod  idea  oinnino  cum  sua  essentia 
formali  debeat  convenire,  patet  itcrum,  ex  eo  quod,  ut  mens  nostra  omnino  referat 
naturae  exemplar,  debeat  oranes  suas  ideas  producere  ab  ea  qua?  refcrt  originem  et 
fontem  totius  naturae  ut  ipsa  etiam  sit  fons  ceterarum  idearum.'— i>e  Intell^ 
Emend.  42. 

t  On  this  point  compare  our  Proicgomcnaf  ii.  §  16. 
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ference  are  equal,  every  one  Bees  tLat  this  definition  lo  no 
way  explains  the  essence  of  a  circle  but  only  one  of  its  pro- 
perties :  and  altliough,  as  I  said,  tliis  matters  little  in 
reference  to  figures  and  other  entla  ratif>ni8y  it  is  important  in 
reference  to  real  and  physical  things,  because  their  properties 
cannot  be  understood  so  long  as  their  essence  is  unknown. 
If  we  leave  essences  out  of  sigfht,  the  necessary  concatenation 
of  ideas  which  should  reproduce  the  concatenation  of  objects 
is  destroyed.'* 

In  arrangfin^  our  perceptions  systematically,  he  says,  we 
must  ascertain  first  if  there  is  some  being  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  things,  and  what  that  being  is,  so  that  its  objective 
essence  will  be  also  the  cause  of  our  ideas,  and  thus  our 
minds  reproduce  the  order  of  nature,  its  essence  and  union. 
And  tliis  course  he  follows  in  the  construction  of  his  system. 
It  is  the  purely  ontological  process.     Had  he  approached 
from  the  psychological  side,  and  first  thoroughly  investigated 
the  conditions  and  limita  of  human  knowledge,  he  would 
have  seen  the  initial  mistake  of  his  Method,     Indeed  an 
extension  of  his  own  principles  might  have  opened  to  him  a 
vista  of  Ins  error.     Tie  laid  down  the  canons  of  truth  and 
error-     All  inadequate  ideas  he  says  are  erroneous,  and  only 
these.     The  mind  has  a  variety  of  such  ideas— inadequate, 
confused,  truncated — the  origin  of  which  is  vague  experience, 
imagination,   opinion,  as   distinguished  from   reason.     The 
ideas  of  reason  are  clear  and  ade€|uate.     It  may  startle  the 
reader  to  find  among  the  inadequate  confused  ideas  specified 
by  Spinoza,  some  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  meta- 
physics, namely  Being,  Thing,  Freedom,  and  general  ideas 
such  as  Man,  Animal,  &c.     These  are  nothing  but  abstrac- 
tions arising  from  the  infirmity  of  thought.     We  cannot  at 
once  embrace  many  elements  of  a  conception.     We  cannot 
hold  many  particular  steadily  and  clearly  before  the  mind. 
Drooping  under  their  weight,  and  dazzled  by  their  multi- 
plicity, the  mind  slips  away,  carrying  with  it  (by  abstraction) 
some  one  confused  general  character,  in  which  the  paHicular 

»  De  Iniell.  Emend.  96, 
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details  are  more  or  less  merged.  Imagining  objects  in  ex- 
treme confusion  we  resmne  them  under  one  predicate  such  as 
Being,  Thing,  Gtenus.  Thus  all  images  of  particular  men  or 
particular  horses  are  confusedly  blended  in  the  abstraction 
Man  or  Horse.  Thus  transcendental  ideas  are  formed. 
They  are  notumes  universaleSy  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
obscure,  inadequate,  ergo  erroneous.  What  wonder  then  that 
these  notions  have  been  fruitful  of  controversy,  since  each 
man  represents  the  object  by  that  sign  which  most  interests 
him,  and  thus  the  variety  of  ideas  calling  themselves  universal 
has  been  proportionate  to  the  variety  of  interests.  Freedom 
is  an  example.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  some 
general  Will,  or  absolute  faculty  of  determining  this  or  that 
act,  i.e.  an  abstraction  from  particular  acts  of  volition,  as 
Man  is  from  individual  men.  The  real  will  is  desire,  and 
^very  act  of  desire  has  its  special  cause,  which  it  necessarily 
follows  as  effect.  If  we  abstract  from  all  these  particular 
acts  a  naked  undetermined  Will,  a  Will  that  is  uncaused,  it 
is  something  removed  from  reality,  'ens  imaginationis,' 
having  no  more  objective  existence  than  the  lapidity  of  stone, 
the  aureity  of  gold,  the  animality  of  lions  and  tigers. 

If  we  reject  as  abstractions,  fictions  of  our  infirm  thought, 
such  notions  as  those  of  ens,  aiiqiiid,  freedom,  final  cause, 
Ac,  how  can  Spinoza  ask  us  to  accept  his  notions  of  God, 
Cause,  and  Substance,  as  if  these  also  were  not  abstrac- 
tions similarly  constructed?  Are  they  clearer?  Are  they 
more  real?  Yes,  he  replies.  These  are  marked  out  as 
notumes  communes,  and  their  validity  is  seen  in  their  being 
common  to  all  experience.  The  notio  communis  is  an  expres- 
sion of  real  existence,  because  it  expresses  that  which  is 
found  common  to  every  individual  thing.  Our  knowledge  of 
things,  indeed,  is  partial,  and  in  so  far  inadequate ;  but,  if 
throughout  this  partial  knowledge  there  runs  one  common 
character,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  common  character 
expresses  a  common  truth.*  There  are  notions  common  to 
all  minds;  these  must  be  true. 

*  Ethicaj  ii.  prop,  mvii.-xxxviii. 
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The  objection  will  certainly  arise  that  what  are  called 
notiones  universale^  —  the  conceptious  Thing,  Something, 
Freedom,  Virtue,  Animal,  Man,  &c,— are  cjuite  as  common  to 
all  minds  as  the  noiimics  commnnes^  God^  Substance,  and  Cause. 
Why  then  is  the  one  class  to  be  rejected  as  vague  error,  and 
the  other  accepted  as  iiTesistible  truth  P  Spinoza's  answer 
would  be  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness. A  geometrical  fallacy.  *  He  who  has  a  true  idea  not 
only  knows  that  he  has  it  but  is  unable  to  doubt  its  truth.*  A 
psychological  fallacy.    Let  us  foUow  his  demonstrations  of  it ; 

'A  true  idea  in  ua  is  that  which  is  adequate  in  God,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  manifested  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  (by 
coroll.  prop,  xi,  part  ii.).  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  that  there 
is  in  God,  so  far  as  he  is  manifested  by  the  human  mind, 
an  adequate  idea  A.  There  must  be  also  in  God  the  idea  of 
this  idea,  which  is  related  to  God  in  the  same  way  as  idea 
A  (ace,  to  prop  xx.  the  demonstration  of  which  is  universal). 
But  the  idea  A  is  supposed  to  belong  to  God  in  so  far  as  he 
is  manifested  by  the  human  mind  ;  therefore,  also  the  idea  of 
this  idea  must  belong  to  God  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  this 
adequate  idea  of  the  idea  A  will  be  in  the  same  mind  which 
has  the  adequate  idea  A ;  and  thus  he  who  has  an  adeqnate 
idea  or  {by  prop,  xxxiv,  part,  ii.)  who  truly  knows  a  thing, 
must  at  the  same  time  have  an  adequate  idea  or  true  cognition 
of  his  cognition,  i.  e.  (as  is  self-evident)  he  must  at  the  same 
time  have  certitude:  Q.  E.  D. 

^  SchoL  In  seholiom  prop.  xxi.  I  have  explained  what  is 
the  idea  of  an  idea.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  preceding 
proposition  is  sufficiently  evident  by  itself.  For  no  one  Avho 
has  a  true  idea  is  ignorant  that  a  true  idea  involves  the 
highest  certitude.  To  have  a  true  idea  signifies  nothing  else 
than  to  know  a  thing  perfectly ;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  one 
doubt  this  unless  he  supposes  an  idea  to  be  a  nmtc  image, 
like  a  picture,  and  not  a  mode  of  thought.  And  I  ask  ^vho 
can  hww  that  he  understands  a  thing  unless  he  first  under- 
stands it,  i.  e.  who  can  know  that  he  is  certain  of  a  thing 
unless  he  be  first  certain  of  it  ?   Fnrtherj  what  can  be  clearer 
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and  more  certain  than  a  true  idea,  so  as  to  be  a  criterion  of 
its  trath?  As  light  manifests  both  itself  and  darkness,  so 
truth  is  the  criterion  of  itself  and  of  falsehood.  And  hereby 
I  believe  myself  to  have  answered  the  following  objections : 
namely,  if  a  true  idea  is  distinguished  from  a  false  idea  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  said  to  agree  with  its  object,  a  true  idea  has 
no  more  reality  or  perfection  than  a  false  idea  (since  they 
are  distinguished  solely  by  an  extrinsic  mark),  and  conse- 
quently the  man  who  has  true  ideas  would  have  no  more  of 
reality  or  perfection  than  he  who  has  false  ideas.  Further, 
whence  comes  it  that  men  have  false  ideas  P  And  lastly, 
whence  can  one  certainly  know  that  he  has  ideas  which  agree 
with  their  objects  P  .  .  .  Add  to  this  that  our  mind,  in  so  far 
as  it  truly  perceives  things,  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  intellect 
of  God,  and  thus  it  is  as  necessary  that  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  mind  are  true  as  that  the  ideas  of  God  are  true.' 

A  metaphysician  may  be  satisfied  with  the  criterion  of  in- 
ward conviction,  and  the  character  of  clearness.  Positive 
philosophers  may  be  permitted  to  decline  such  a  criterion. 
They  cannot  accept  subjective  distinctions  as  equivalent  to 
objective  discrimination,  logical  analysis  as  equivalent  to 
physical  analysis,  une  maniere  de  voir  as  a  method  of 
8i?arch.  They  deny  the  validity  of  a  method  which  begins 
by  assuming  the  conclusions  at  which  it  is  to  arrive.  If  we 
can  ever  solve  the  problems  of  the  invisible  and  unknown, 
we  must  be  led  up  to  them  through  the  avenues  of  the 
visible  and  known.  Physics  must  form  the  prolegomena  to 
Metaphysics.  Psychology  will  teach  us  to  relinquish  all 
vain  efforts  to  transcend  our  faculties,  and  no  longer  waste 
valuable  time  in  ontological  research. 

I  must  not  pursue  this  topic.  Enough  has  been  said, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  what  I  consider  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Spinozisra.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  consistency. 
If  clear  thoughts  are  adequate  and  accurate  representations 
of  things,  if  Thought  itself  is  the  correlate  of  Extension, 
Mind  the  obverse  of  Matter,  coextensive  and  cointensive, 
and  human  intellect  a  mode   of  God's  infinite  attribute; 
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tlien,  indeed,  all  the  niovements  of  matter  will  be  paralleled 
by  movements  of  mind^  the  external  order  will  be  identical 
with  the  internal  order,  and  whatever  we  find  in  the  intellect 
may  be  concluded  to  exist  in  the  external  world;  subjective 
logic  beings,  as  Hegel  boldly  affirms,  identical  witli  objective 
reality.  That  is  the  foundation  of  Spinozisui.  We  must  ask 
for  no  proof  of  so  momentous  a  position.  It  is  antecedent 
to  all  proof*  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  philosophy.  *  With 
Method,'  Spinoza  says,^  'it  is  as  with  other  instruments. 
Forging  iron  is  only  possible  when  we  have  a  hammer;  but 
to  have  the  hammer  we  must  forge  it,  which  presupposes 
another  iiistriniient,  and  so  on  ad  infiniinm.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  prove  by  such  reasoning  that  man  had  no 
power  to  forge  iron.  In  the  beginning  men  used  the  instrn* 
ments  furnished  by  nature  and  with  them  made  a  few  im- 
perfect things,  then  other  things  better  and  with  more  ease, 
and  thus  gradually  perfecting  both  their  works  and  their 
instruments  they  have  come  to  perform  wonderful  things 
with  little  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  the  human  under- 
standing in  virtue  of  the  power  which  is  in  it  fashions  its 
intellectual  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  new 
forces,  and  so  on  gradually  fortifying  itself  it  advances  till 
fiuprenie  wisdom  is  attained.  There  exists  in  us  a  true  idea 
which  resembles  an  instrument,  and  which  while  it  is  com- 
prehended by  the  mind,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  idea  itself  and  every 
other  perception/ 

If  no  proof  is  offered  of  the  fundamental  position,  rigorous 
I>roof  is  offered  of  all  that  is  evolved  from  it.  Once  admit  that 
all  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  necessarily  adequate  expres- 
sions of  objects,  and  the  mathematical  deduction  proceeds 
undisturbed*  One  might  mdeed  advance  another  system  on 
a  similar  basis,  having  equal  validity  aud  opposite  con- 
clusions. i\>r  example,  Spinoza  generates  Motion  out  of 
Extension.     It  would  be  easier  to  generate  Extension  out  of 
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Motion ;  or  if  not  easier,  the  mere  possibility  of  doing  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Again,  Spinoza  makes  Thought 
the  infinite  attribute  of  Substance;  thereby  giving  a  soul 
both  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  But  with  equal  or 
greater  validity  Thought  may  be  conceived  as  no  general 
attribute  at  all,  only  a  special  mode  of  the  general  attri- 
bute of  Force.  One  idea  is  as  clear  as  the  other ;  which  is 
true  ?  It  is  because  Metaphysics  is  without  a  criterion  that 
systems  spring  up  like  mushrooms  and  like  mushrooms 
disappear.  The  contest  is  interminable,  because  no  con* 
elusions  are  verifiable. 

Finally  we  may  point  to  Spinozism  as  the  legitimate 
result  of  that  Subjective  Method  which  Descartes,  in  spite 
of  his  insurgence  against  Scholasticism,  had  restored  to  its 
ancient  place.  In  vain  were  metaphysical  entities  and 
metaphysical  theories  banished;  their  parent,  the  meta- 
physical Method,  was  retained.  That  process  of  deduction 
which,  as  in  Mathematics,  from  a  few  axioms  constructed 
a  whole  miiverse,  could  only  have  been  legitimised  by  an 
initial  verification  of  the  principles  and  a  successive  verifi- 
cation of  the  conclusions.  This  was  not  attempted,  and 
could  not  have  been  effected,  since  the  premisses  and  the 
conclusions  embrace  objects  inaccessible  to  human  powers. 

There  are  other  points  which  might  profitably  be  dis- 
cussed did  our  limits  admit  of  it;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  main  direction  of  Spinoza's  speculations 
and  their  historical  position,  as  the  development  of  that 
Method  which  Descartes  had  systematized.  The  application 
of  the  Method  to  cosmical  phenomena  in  the  hands  of 
Descartes  and  his  followers,  rapidly  disclosed  its  essential 
unfitness  for  research ;  the  application  to  ontological  prob- 
lems, in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  led  to  results  so  startling  and 
so  abhorrent  to  the  general  mind,  that  it  called  attention  to 
the  grounds  upon  which  such  conclusions  could  be  based. 
As  I  said  before,  there  were  no  Spinozists  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  their  master.  The  followers  of  Descartes  were 
quickly  silenced  by  the  followers  of  Newton.     Only  in  Meta- 
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physics  could  they  find  a  field,  and  there  to  this  day  Descartes 
is  regarded  as  a  master.  In  the  same  region  Spinoza  is 
also  regarded  as  a  master :  no  one  avowedly  adopts  Spinozism, 
but  German  Ontology  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it.* 

*  The  works  on  Spinoza  are  abundant  The  best  ezpositioxis  of  his  doctrine  I 
have  seen  are  in  Kuno  Fischbb  :  Getch.  der  neuem  Philos.,  Bd,  I.,  and  Siowabt  :  Der 
Spinozismtu  hUtorisch  und  pMlos.  erldutert.  An  English  translation  of  the 
'Ethics'  and  'Correspondence'  by  Dr.  R.  Wnxis  has  recently  appeared.  An 
anonymous  translation  of  the  *  Tractatus  *  had  previously  been  published.  There 
arc  also  complete  translations,  in  German  by  Aubrba.ch,  and  in  French  by  l^ut 
Saisset. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  FIRST  CRISIS  IN  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY, 

SPINOZA'S  development  of  the  germs  sent  forth  by 
Descartes,  produced  a  crisis.  He  startled  men  by  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  showed  that  their  philosophical 
premisses  irresistibly  led;  and  thus  forced  them  into  the 
dilemma  either  of  rejecting  the  premisses,  or  rejecting  the 
validity  of  Philosophy  as  then  conceived. 

If  the  premisses  are  correct,  if  every  clear,  distinct  idea 
is  necessarily  true,  subjective  logic  is  a  key  to  the  mystery 
of  the  objective  world ;  the  internal  order  is  identical  with 
the  external  order ;  and  Spinozism  is  an  acceptable  creed. 

If  the  premisses  are  not  correct,  if  the  voice  of  Conscious- 
ness is  not  necessarily  the  voice  of  truth,  the  subjective  not 
always  the  harmonious  correlate  of  the  objective,  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,  which  has  its  basis  in  this  certitude  of 
Consciousness,  is  impotent. 

Spinozism  or  Scepticism  ?  There  seemed  no  third  alter- 
native. Nor  was  there  a  third  alternative,  so  long  as  Philo- 
sophy persisted  in  its  ontological  and  absolute  claims — per- 
sisted in  the  metaphysical  Method,  in  the  search  for  truths 
lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  relativity.  A  new  conception  of 
Philosophy  was  needed  to  restore  the  shattered  confidence  of 
philosophers. 

This  new  conception  was  then  slowly  growing  into  the 
distinctness  it  has  of  late  assumed.  It  involved  a  complete 
change  in  the  point  of  view.  The  relativity  of  all  knowledge 
was  its  primary  canon.  With  this  necessarily  came  a  com- 
plete exclusion  of  ontological  research.  The  nature  and 
limits  of  Knowledge  became  the  most  urgent  topics.     Before 
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deciding  upon  any  question  relating  to  Creation,  Immortality, 
or  Cause,  men  saw  themselves  compelled  to  decide  upon  the 
competence  of  human  faculty  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  such  subjects.  If  this  inquiry  should  result 
ill  disclosing  a  native  incompetence,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  disputes  on  topics  thus  removed  from  rational  research. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  turns  upon  this  fundamental  dispute  : 
Can  the  human  mind  transcend  tlie  sphere  of  relative  know- 
ledge, and,  passing  from  Consciousness  to  Causes,  explore 
the  nature  of  things  per  se  ? 

The  first  decomposition  of  this  great  question  is  into  the 
pBychological  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas;  Have  we  or 
hnve  we  not  any  idea^  which  are  antecedent  to^  and  indepetideni 
ofy  Ezperienc€  ? 

The  recognition  of  this  question  as  the  primary  one,  con- 
stitates  a  new  era  in  History,  Several  writers  have  remarked 
the  enormous  predominance  of  psychological  inquiries  from 
Spinoza  to  Fichte ;  but  the  reason  of  this  turn  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Philosophy  has  not^  I  think,,  been  recognised.  The 
fact  is  patent;  the  connection  of  the  predominance  of  Psy- 
chology with  the  necessary  decrease  of  Ontology  required 
explanation  ;  the  more  so  as  Psychology  occupied  but  little 
attention  in  the  ancient  and  niediteval  schools.  I  believe 
that  the  importance  acquired  by  Psychology,  especially  in 
its  treatment  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  human  faculty,  was 
the  natiHul  result  of  the  same  objective  tendency  which  had 
given  prominence  to  the  Inductive  Method,  A  necessity  had 
arisen  for  a  new  course  of  investigation.  The  hopeless 
failures  of  so  many  generations  suggested  that  the  seekers 
had  begun  their  search  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  that  before 
any  issue  coidd  be  found,  a  complete  revision  of  the  means 
of  search  was  indispensable.  The  limits  and  conditions  of 
the  inr|uiring  mind  had  to  be  ascertained. 
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Philosophy  pauses  to  ascertain   the  scope  and  limits  of 
the  human  mind. 


CHAPTER  I. 

H0BBE8. 

PERHAPS  no  writer  except  Spinoza  has  ever  been  so 
uniformly  depreciat/ed  as  Hobbes.  Prom  his  first  appear- 
ance nntil  the  present  day  his  name  has  been  a  bye-word  of 
contempt  with  the  majority  of  writers ;  and  even  by  those 
•who  have  been  liberal  enough  to  acknowledge  merit  in  an 
adversary,  he  has  been  treated  as  a  dangerous  and  shallow 
thinker.  The  first  person  who  saw  his  importance  as  a 
political  thinker,  and  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  it,  was 
James  MiU.  As  long  as  political  and  social  theories  continue 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  supposed  consequences,  so  long  will 
Hobbes  be  denied  a  fair  hearing.  He  has  roused  the  odium 
iheologicum.     It  will  be  long  ere  that  will  be  appeased. 

Faults  he  had,  unquestionably ;  short-comings,  incomplete 
views;  and — as  all  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
plausibility — we  will  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  dangerous  errors. 
Let  the  faults  be  noted,  but  not  overstrained ;  let  the  short- 
comings and  incomplete  views  be  enlarged  and  corrected; 
the  errors  calmly  examined  and  refuted.  We  shall  be 
gainers  by  it ;  but  by  inconsiderate  contempt,  or  by  vilifying, 
no  good  result  can  be  obtained.  Impartial  minds  will  rank 
Hobbes  amongst  the  greatest  writers  England  has  produced. 
He  is  profound,  and  he  is  clear ;  weighty,  strong,  and  spark- 
ling.    His  style,  as  mere  style,  is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  any- 
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thing  in  English :  it  has  the  cleamesa  as  well  as  the  solidity 
and  brilliaiicy  of  crystal.  Nor  is  the  matter  unwortlij^  of 
the  form.  It  is  original^  in  the  sense  of  having  been  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  bmin,  even  when  formerly 
the  property  of  others.  Although  little  of  it  would  now  ap- 
pear novel,  it  was  novel  when  he  produced  it.  Haughty,  dog- 
matic, overbearing  in  manner,  he  yet  loved  Truth,  and  never 
hesitated  to  proclaim  it*  ^  Harm  I  can  do  none,'  he  says, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Leviaihan,  'though  I  hear  no  less  than 
they  (i.e.  previous  writers),  for  I  shall  leave  men  but  as  they 
are  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  but  intending  not  to  take  any 
principle  upon  trud^  but  only  to  put  men  in  mind  uf  what 
they  hnow  alrtaihj,  or  may  know  by  their  experience,  I  hope  to 
err  less  ;  and  when  I  do,  it  must  proceed  from  too  hashj  con^ 
eluding^  which  I  will  cndeavuur  as  much  as  I  can  to  avoid.'  * 

He  proclaimed  that  Psychology  is  a  science  of  observation  ; 
that  if  we  would  understand  the  conditions  and  operations 
of  our  minds,  we  must  patiently  look  inwards  and  see  what 
passes  there.  All  the  reasoning  and  subtle  disputation  in 
the  world  will  not  advance  us  one  step,  unless  we  first  get  a 
*firm  basis  on  fact*  '  Man^'  he  sajs  elsewhere,  with  his  ustial 
causticity,  'has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  alloyed  by  another,  that  is, 
by  the  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no  living  creature  is 
Bubject  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those  are  of  all  most 
subject  to  it,  that  profess  Philosophy,'  And  the  cause  of 
this  lai^e  endowment  of  the  privilege  to  philosophers  we 
may  read  in  another  passage,  where  he  attribntes  the  diffi- 
culty men  have  in  receiving  Truth,  to  their  minds  being 
prepossessed  by  false  opinions — they  having  prejudged  the 
question.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — '  Wlien  men  have 
once  acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as 
authenticated  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a 
paper  already  scribbled  over,' 

Hobbes's  position  in  the  Historj^  of  Philosophy  is  easily 
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assigned.  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
he  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  Experience:  he  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  modem  sensationalists : — 

*  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man  I  will  consider  them 
first  singly,  and  afterwards  in  a  train  or  dependence  upon 
one  another.  Singly  they  are  every  one  a  representation  or 
appeara/nee  of  some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  with- 
out us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  object.  Which  object 
worketh  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body ; 
and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of  appearances. 

^  The  original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense,  for 
there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at 
first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of 
sense.     The  rest  are  derived  fi:om  that  original.'  * 

Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  principle  of 
sensationalism.  It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine 
of  Descartes  that  there  are  innate  ideas ;  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  Mind. 
Theoretically  this  principle  may  be  insignificant :  historically 
it  is  important. 

Hobbes's  language  is  plain  enough,  but  we  will  still  further 
quote  fi:om  him,  to  obviate  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

*  According  to  the  two  principal  parts  of  man,  I  divide  his 
faculties  into  two  sorts — faculties  of  the  body,  and  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

*'  Since  the  minute  and  distinct  anatomy  of  the  powers  of 
the  body  is  nothing  necessary  to  the  present  purpose,  I  will 
only  sum  them  up  in  these  three  heads, — power  nutritive, 
power  generativey  and  power  motive. 

*  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be  two  sorts — cognitive, 
imaginative,  or  conceptive  and  motive. 

*  For  the  understanding  of  what  I  mean  by  the  power 
cognitive,  we  must  remember  and  acknowledge  that  there  be 
in  our  minds  continually  certain  images  or  conceptions  of 
the  things  without  us.     This  imagery  and  representation  of 

*  Leviathan^  ch.  i.    In  the  following  exposition  we  shall  sometimes  cite  from 
the  Leviathan  and  sometimes  from  the  Human  Nature, 
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tlie  qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  which  we  call  our 
conceptions  imatjifiatimiy  iihsaSy  notice^  or  knowledge  of  them  ; 
BXiiihe facuUijy  or  power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  such 
knowledgfe,  is  that  I  here  call  eoijnUive  j^atver,  or  co7iceptlvi\ 
the  power  of  kuowing  or  conceiving.* 

The  mind  is  thus  wholly  constructed  out  of  sense.  Nor 
must  we  be  deceived  by  the  words  faculty  and  power,  as  if 
they  meant  any  activity  of  the  mind — as  if  they  implied  that  ' 
the  mind  co-operated  with  sense*  The  last  sentence  of  the 
foregoing  passage  is  sufficient  to  clear  up  this  point.  He 
elsewhere  says  : — *  All  tlie  qualities  called  scnmhle  are,  in  the 
object  that  causeth  them,  but  so  many  several  motians  of  the 
matter  by  which  it  presji^eth  on  our  organs  diversely.  Neither 
in  n»  that  are  presittHl  are  fhry  aniffhhnj  ehehui  divers  motions  i 
for  motion  prodnceih  nothing  hut  rnoiivn,^ 

Hobbes,  therefore,  and  not  Locke,  is  the  precursor  of  that 
school  of  Psychology  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (principally  in  France),  and  which  made  every 
operation  of  tlie  mind  piueeedout  of  transformed  sensations; 
which  ended,  logically  enough,  in  saying  that  to  think  is  to 
feel — penser  c^est  senfir. 

It  is  to  Hobbes  that  the  merit  is  due  of  a  discovery  which, 
though  so  familiar  to  us  now  as  to  appear  self-evident,  was 
yet  in  truth  a  most  imi)ortaut  discover^^,  and  was  adopted  by 
Descartes  in  his  Mcditdtiima* — it  is  that  our  sensations  do 
not  correspond  with  any  external  qualities  ;  that  what  are 
called  sensible  qualities  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the 
sentient  being :  — 

*  Because  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  of  colour  and 
shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities  of  the  object 
of  that  sense  j  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  fall  into 
this  opinion  that  the  same  colour  and  shape  are  the  very 
qualities  themselves ;  and  for  the  same  cause  tbat  sound  and 
noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell  or  of  the  air.     And  this 

♦  DF.9CAJ1TES  mttj  poysibly  haTC  diaeovorfd  it  for  himself;  but  th©  priori  tj  of 
imVtlifution  is  nt  any  ratt^  due  to  Hobbbs— -a  ftaei  first  nolicod,  wo  bolicve,  bj 
Mr,  Hallam:  Liieratiirc  of  Europe,  iii.  271. 
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opinion  liath  been  so  long  received  tliat  the  contrary  must 
needs  appear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet  the  introduction  of 
species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  opinion)  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  object 
is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossibility.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  make  plain  these  points : 

*  That  the  subject  wherein  colour  and  image  are  inherent, 
is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen. 

*  That  there  is  nothing  without  us  (really)  which  we  call 
an  image  or  colour. 

^  That  the  said  image  or  colour  is  but  an  apparition  unto 
xis  of  the  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  the  object 
worketh  in  the  brain,  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  substance  of 
the  head. 

'  That  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from 
the  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inference  is  not  the 
object  but  the  sentient.' 

This  important  principle,  which  Cameades  among  the 
ancients  alone  seems  to  have  suspected,  Hobbes  has  very 
clearly  and  conclusively  illustrated. 

Sense  furnishes  us  with  conceptions ;  but  as  there  are 
other  operations  of  the  mind  besides  the  conceptive,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  sense  can  also  be  the  original  of  them. 

And  first,  of  Imagination,  Mr.  Hallam  has  noticed  the 
acuteness  and  originality  which  often  characterise  Hobbes's 
remarks ;  and  he  instances  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on 
Imagination  in  the  Leviathan.  It  is  worth  quoting  : — *  That 
-when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  no  one  doubts  of.  But  that  when 
a  thing  is  in  motion  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless 
somewhat  else  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
namely  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily 
assented  to.  For  men  measure  not  only  other  men  but  all 
other  things  by  themselves ;  and  because  they  find  them- 
selves subject  after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think 
everj'thing  else  grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of 
its  own  accord ;  little  considering  whether  it  be  not  some 
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otlier  motion  wherein  that  desire  of  rest,  they  find  in  them- 
selves, consiateth.*  Iinagioiitiou  Hobbes  defines  as  a  '  con- 
ception remaining  and  by  little  and  little  decaying  from  and 
after  the  act  of  sense.'  ...  *  Imagination,  therefore,  is  but 
decmjing  sense,*  The  reader  must  not  here  understand  by 
imagination  anything  more  than  the  retaining  of  an  imaffe 
of  the  object,  aft-er  tlie  object  is  removed.  It  is  the  term 
used  by  Hobbes  to  express  what  James  Mill  happily  eaUed 
Ideatimi,  Sense,  Sensation  ;  ideas.  Ideation,  Hobbes  says, 
sense,  Sensation  ;  images.  Imagination. 

The  materialism  of  Hobbes  does  not  consist  merely  in  his 
language  (as  is  the  case  with  some  philosophers  5  Locke,  for 
instance)  ;  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  his  theory.  Thus, 
he  says,  we  have  sensations  and  we  have  images — ideas. 
Whence  those  images  ?  *  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion 
it  moveth,  unless  something  hinder  it,  eternally ;  and  what- 
8c>over  hindoreth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time  and 
by  degrees  qnite  extinguish  it;  and  as  we  see  in  the  water, 
though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  op-er  rolling  for  a 
long  time  after  ;  so  also  it  happeneth  in  that  motion  which 
is  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  man ;  then,  when  he  sees, 
dreams,  &c.  For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye 
shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more 
obscnre  than  when  we  see  it,  .  ,  •  The  decay  of  sense  in 
men  waiting  is  not  the  decay  of  the  motion  made  in  sense, 
•  bub  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars  ;  which  stars  do  no  less 
exercise  their  viHue,  by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day 
than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many  strokes 
which  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  receive  from  external 
bodies,  the  predominant  only  is  sensible ;  therefore  the  light 
of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  affected  with  the 
action  of  the  stars/  This  illustration  is  very  happy  ;  but  it 
only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  materialism. 
He  has  told  us  what  Imagination  is  ;  let  us  now  learn  what 
is  Memory.  *  This  decaying  sense,  when  we  would  express 
the  thing  itself,  I  menn  fancy  itself,  we  call  imatjinationy  aa  . 
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I  have  said  before ;  bat  wben  we  would  express  tbe  decay, 
and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  anE  memory  are  bnt  one 
thing,  which  for  divers  eonsidemtions  hath  divers  names,' 
Mr*  Hallatn  objects  to  this,  and  says  that  it  is  very  evident 
that  imagination  and  memory  are  distinguished  by  something 
more  than  their  names.  Truly,  by  us ;  but  not  by  Hobbes  : 
he  evidently  uses  the  word  imagination  in  a  more  generical 
sense  than  we  use  it :  he  means  by  it  Ideation.  Thus  he  calls 
dreams  Hhe  imagination  of  them  that  sleep/  It  is  that  state 
of  the  mind  whieh  remains  when  the  objects  which  agitated 
it  by  sensations  are  removed  :  the  mind  is  then  not  so  agitated 
but  neither  is  it  calm ;  and  he  compares  that  state  to  the 
gentle  rolling  of  the  waves  after  the  wind  hath  ceased. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  ;  Hobbes  sees  nothing 
lu  the  intellect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense.  Sen- 
sations, and  the  traces  which  they  leave  (i.  e.  images),  form 
the  simple  elements  of  all  knowledge ;  the  various  coni- 
iniitures  of  these  elements  form  the  various  intellectual 
faculties.  Open  the  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathmi.  In  it 
he  propounded,  as  something  quite  simple  and  obvious,  the 
very  important  law  of  association  of  ideas."*^  He  states  it 
with  great  clearness  and  thorough  mastery,  though  he 
evidently  was  quite  unaware  of  its  extensive  application. 

*  When  a  man  thinketh^'  he  says, '  on  anything  whatso- 
BTer,  his  next  thought  aft-er  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds 
indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination  whereof  we 
have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or  in  parts,  so  we  have 
no  transition  from  one  imagination  to  another  whereof  we 
never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof 
is  this  :  all  fancies  (i.  e,  images)  are  motions  wiihin  ti«,  relicts 
of  those  made  in  9€n»e  ;  and  those  motions  that  immediately 
succeed  one  another  in  the  sense  continue  also  together  after 
the  sense ;  insomuch  as  the  former  coming  again  to  take  place 

*  8«<o  Sir  W.  Hauiltox:  Diueriation  affixed  to  RmtF§  Works,  p.  S9ft,  for  a 
kiitoij  of  tttis  law  of  lunociaiion. 
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and  he  predominant,  the  latter  foUowetli  by  coherence  of  the 
matter  moved,  in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plain  table  is 
drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  ^^nided  by  the  finger.' 

The  materialism  here  is  distinct  enough.  He  continues, 
in  excellent  style: — 'This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  dis- 
course, is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is  ung-uided,  without 
design,  and  inconstant,  wherein  there  is  no  passionate 
thooght  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  itself,  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire  or  other  passion ;  in  which 
case  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander,  and  seem  impertinent 
one  to  another  as  in  a  dream.  Such  are  commonly  the 
thoughts  of  men  that  are  not  only  without  company,  but 
also  without  care  of  anything ;  though  even  then  their 
thoughts  are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without  harmony  ; 
as  the  sound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any 
man  ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that  could  not  play.  And  yet  in 
this  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  ofttimes  perceive 
the  way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought  upon 
another.  For  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  ivar,  what 
would  seem  more  impertinent  than  to  ask,  as  one  did,  what 
w{is  the  value  of  a  Eoman  penny  ?  Yet  the  coherence  to  me 
was  manifest  enough.  For  the  thought  of  the  war  intro- 
duced the  thought  of  delivering  up  the  King  to  his  enemies ; 
the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering 
up  of  Christ ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty 
pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason;  and  thence 
easily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and  all  this  in  a 
moment  of  time ;  for  thought  is  quick/ 

*  For  thought  is  quick.'  This  is  the  simple  pregnant  com- 
ment, justly  deemed  suffieient.  The  plain  direct  remark 
with  which  Hobbes  concludes  the  above  passage  would,  in 
the  hands  of  niany  moderns,  have  run  somewhat  thus : — 
*  How  wonderful  is  thought  I  how  mighty  !  how  mysterious ! 
In  its  lightning  speed  it  traverses  aU  space,  and  makes  the 
past  present  [  *  Hobbes,  with  a  few  simple  direct  words, 
produces  a  greater  impression  than  would  all  the  swelling 
pomp  of  a  passage  bristUng  with  notes  of  exclaiuation* 
This  is  the  secret  of  hia  style.     It  is  also  the  characteristic 
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of  his  speculations.  Wliatever  faults  they  maj  have,  thej 
have  no  yagueness,  no  pretended  profundity.  As  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  has  clearly  seen  he  clearly  exhibits :  what  he 
has  not  seen  he  does  not  pretend  to  see. 

One  important  deduction  from  his  principles  he  has  drawn : 

*  Whatsoever  we  imagine  is  finite.  Therefore  there  is  no 
idea,  no  conception  of  anything  we  call  infinite.  No  man 
can  have  in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor 
conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  power. 
When  we  say  that  anything  is  infinite,  we  signify  only  that 
we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thing 
named,  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own 
inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used  not  to 
make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his 
greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  Also  because  whatsoever  we  conceive  has  been 
perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once  or  by  parts,  a  man 
can  have  no  thcmght  representing  anything  not  mbject  to  Sense.* 

On  Hobbes's  principles  this  is  irresistible.  He  assumes 
that  all  our  thoughts  must  be  images.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  not  even  all  our  sensations  are  capable  of 
forming  images.  What  images  are  given  by  the  sensations 
of  heat  or  cold,  of  music,  or  of  taste  ? 

Every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him  that  thoughts 
are  not  always  images.  It  will  also  assure  him  that  he  has 
the  idea,  notion,  conception,  figment  (or  whatever  name  he 
may  give  the  thought)  of  Infinity.  If  he  attempts  to  form 
an  image  of  it,  that  image  will  of  course  be  finite  :  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  an  image.  But  he  can  think  of  it;  he  can 
reason  of  it.  It  is  a  thought.  It  is  in  his  mind ;  though 
how  it  got  there  may  be  a  question  which  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer. 

We  insist  upon  Hobbes's  materialism,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Locke.  Hobbes, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Human  Nature,  has  very  carefully 
defined  what  he  means  by  knowledge.  *  There  is  a  story 
somewhere,'  he  says,  *  of  one  that  pretends  to  have  been 
miraculously  cured  of  blindness,  wherewith  he  was  born,  by 
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St*  Albaii  or  other  saints,  at  the  town  of  St,  Albaix*? ;  aiid 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  being  there,  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  miracle,  asked  the  man,  What  colour  is  this? 
who,  by  answering  it  was  gi-een,  discovered  himself,  and  wiis 
punished  for  a  counterfeit :  for  though  by  his  sight  newly 
received  he  might  distinguish  between  green  and  red  and  all 
other  colours,  as  well  as  any  that  should  interrogate  him,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  know  at  first  sight  which  of  them  was^ 
Galled  green,  or  red,  or  by  any  other  name,  ^H 

*  By  this  we  may  understand  there  he  two  Mtids  of  know-^^ 
ledge,  whereof  the  one  is  nothing  else  but  setise^  or  know- 
ledge origuiali  and  remmnhranm  of  the  same ;  the  other  is  , 
called  science,  or  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  propositions^  and 
hiHv  things  are  called,  a.nd  is  derived  from  understanding. 
Both  of  these  sorts  are  but  ej^perieuce;  the  former  being 
the  experience  of  the  effects  of  things  that  work  upon  us 
from  without 'y  and  the  latter  experience  men  hare  from 
the  proper  use  of  nameB  in  language :  and  all  experience 
being,  as  I  have  said,  but  remembrauce,  all  knowledge  ig 
remembrance.'  ^H 

The  only  ambiguity  possible  in  the  aljove  passage  is  tha^' 
which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  utuUrdandii 
This  he  elsewhere  defines  as  follows  : — 
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*'  When  a  man  upon  the  hearing  of  any  speech  hath  those 
thoughts  which  the  words  of  that  speech  in  their  connection 
w^ere  ordained  and  constituted  to  signify,  then  he  is  said  to 
understand  it ;  understmiding  being  nothing  else  but  concep- 
tion formed  by  speech.* 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  alluding  to  hii 
admirable  observations  on  language,  and  with  quuting,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  his  weighty  aphorism,  *  Words  are  wise 
men's  counters ;  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ;  but  they 
the  mon<?y  of  fools.' 

No  attemjit  is  here  made  to  do  full  justice  to  Hobbes ; 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  speculations  which  made  him 
famous.  Our  object  has  been  fulfiUed  if  we  have  made 
clear  to  the  reader  the  position  Hobbes  occupies  in  modera 
psychological  speculation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

LOCKE, 

§  L  Life  of  Locke. 

JOHN  LOCKE,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Englishmen,  was 
bom  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  on  August  29, 
1632.  Little  is  known  of  his  family,  except  that  his  father 
had  served  in  the  parliamentary  wars :  a  fact  not  without 
significance  in  connection  with  the  steady  love  of  liberty 
manifested  by  the  son. 

His  education  began  at  Westminster,  where  he  stayed  till 
he  was  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  was  then  sent  to  Oxford. 
That  Uniyersity  was  distinguished  then,  as  it  has  ever  been, 
by  its  attachment  to  whatever  is  old :  the  Past  is  its  model ; 
the  Past  has  its  affection.  That  there  is  much  good  in  this 
veneration  for  the  Past,  few  will  gainsay.  Nevertheless,  a 
University  which  piqued  itself  on  being  behind  the  age,  was 
scarcely  the  fit  place  for  an  original  thinker.  Loeke  was  ill  at 
ease  in  a  place  where  the  Philosophy  upheld  was  Scholasticism. 
On  such  food  a  mind  like  his  could  not  nourish  itself.  Like  his 
great  predecessor  Bacon,  he  imbibed  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  University  studies;  and  in  after-life  regretted  that  so 
much  of  his  time  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  profitless 
pursuits.  So  deeply  convinced  was  he  of  the  vicious  method 
of  college  education,  that  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  thought  self-education  the  best.  It  is  true  that  all 
great  men  have  been  mainly  self-taught;  all  that  is  most 
valuable  a  man  must  learn  for  himself,  must  work  out  for  him- 
self. Locke  assumes  that  all  men  will  educate  themselves  if 
left  to  themselves.     The  fact  is,  the  majority  have  to  be  edu- 
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cated  by  force.  For  those  wlio»  if  If  ft  to  themselves,  would  never 
educate  themselves,  colleges  aud  schools  are  indippensable. 

LuL'ke'a  notion  of  an  educated  man  is  yery  characteristic 
of  him.  Writing  to  Lord  Peterborough,  he  says,  '  Your 
lK>rdship  would  have  your  son's  tutor  a  thorough  scholar, 
and  I  think  it  not  much  matter  whether  he  be  any  scholar 
or  no  ;  if  he  but  understand  Latin  well  and  have  a  genei-al 
scheme  of  the  seiences,  I  think  that  enough.  But  I  would 
have  him  well-bred  and  well- tempered,* 

Disgusted  with  the  disputes  which  usurped  the  title  of 
Philosophy,  Locke  principally  devoted  himself  to  Medicine 
while  at  Oxford.  His  proficiency  is  attest4.»d  by  two  very 
different  persons,  and  in  two  very  different  ways.  Dr. 
Sydouhani,  in  the  Dedication  of  liis  Ohser  vat  ions  on  the 
Jliduni  and  Cure  of  Acute  Di^ea^es,  boasts  of  the  approbation 
bestowed  on  his  Method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  *  who  examined 
it  to  the  bottom ;  and  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius  and 
penetrating  aud  exact  judgment,  has  scarce  any  superior, 
and  few  equak  now  living.'  The  second  testimony  is  that 
afforded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  Locke  first  met  him. 
The  Earl  was  suffering  from  an  abscess  in  the  chest.  No 
one  could  discover  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  Locke  at 
once  divined  it.  The  Earl  followed  his  advice,  submitted  to 
an  operation,  and  was  saved.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  np 
between  them.  Locke  accompanied  him  to  London,  and 
reaiiled  principally  m  his  house. 

His  attention  was  thus  turned  to  politics.  His  visits  to 
Holland  delighted  him.  *The  blessings  which  the  people 
tht^re  enjoyed  under  a  government  peculiarly  favourable  to 
civil  and  reHgious  liberty,  amply  compensated,  in  his  view, 
for  what  their  uninviting  territory  wanted  in  scenery  and 
climate.'*  He  also  visited  France  and  Germany,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  several  distinguished  men. 

In  1070  he  planned  bis  J'Jnm}j  coRcernlng  Hitman  Under- 
sianding.     This  he  did  not  complete  till  1G87,     In   1675  the 
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delicate  state  of  his  health  obliged  hun  to  travel,  and  he 
repaired  to  the  South  of  Prance,  where  he  met  Lord  Pem- 
broke. To  him  the  Essay  is  dedicated.  He  returned  in 
1679,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Oxford.  But  his  friend- 
ship for  Shaftesbury,  and  the  liberal  opinions  he  was  known 
to  hold,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Court.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by  a  very  arbitrary  act.* 
Nor  did  persecution  stop  there.  He  was  soon  forced  to  quit 
England,  and  find  refuge  at  the  Hague.  There  also  ihe 
anger  of  the  king  pursued  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  further  into  Holland.  It  was  there  he  published  his 
celebrated  Letter  on  Toleration. 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  Revolution. 
Then  there  was  security  and  welcome.  He  was  pressed  to 
accept  a  high  diplomatic  office  in  Germany,  but  the  state  of 
his  health  prevented  him.  In  1690  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay  appeared.  He  had  indeed  already  (1688)  published 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  Leclerc's  Bibliotheque  universelle. 
The  success  of  this  Essay  was  immense ;  and  Warburton's 
assertion  to  the  contrary  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  mere 
statement  of  the  number  of  editions  which  the  work  rapidly 
went  though.  Six  editions  within  fourteen  years,t  and  in 
times  when  books  sold  more  slowly  than  they  sell  now,  is 
evidence  enough. 

The  publication  of  his  Essay  roused  great  opposition.  He 
soon  got  involved  in  the  discussions  with  Stillingfleet, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  published  his  Treatise 
an   Government,      It  was  about  this  time  that  he   became 


♦  Macaulat:  HUtory  of  England,  i.  545-6. 

t  The  writer  of  the  article  Ixtckc,  in  the  Enq/cIop(pdia  Brittannica,  says  thnt  the 
fourth  edition  appeared  in  1 700.  Victor  Cousin  repeate  the  statement,  and  adds 
that  a  fifth  edition  was  preparing  when  death  overtook  the  author;  this  fifth 
edition  appearing  in  1705.  We  know  not  on  what  authority  these  writers  speak; 
but  that  tln'v  are  in  error  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Lockk*8  Epistle  to  the  Reader^ 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  announces  that  the  edition  then  issued  by  Locke  him- 
self  is  the  sixth. 
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acquaintel  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  a  portion  of  tlieir 
very  interesting  correspondence  has  been  given  by  LurJ 
King  in  his  Life  of  Loch\ 

Locke's  Uealtli,  though  always  delicate,  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  any  imprudences,  so  that  he  reached  the  age 
of  seventy-two — a  good  ripe  age  for  one  who  had  studied 
and  thought.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Lady 
Mashauij  on  October  28^  170  k 


IL  On  the  Spihit  of  LocKE*fc>  Whitings. 


It  has  for  many  yeai*s  been  the  fashion  to  decry  Locke, 
Indirect  sneers  at  his  '  superliciality  '  abomid  in  the  waitings 
of  those  who,  because  their  thonght  is  so  muddy  that  they 
cannot  see  its  shallow  bottom,  fancy  they  are  profound. 
Lockers  '  materialism '  is  also  a  favourite  subject  of  condo- 
lence with  these  writers,  who  also  assert  that  his  principles 
*  lead  to  atheism.' 

Another  mode  of  undervaluing  Locke  is  to  assert  that  he 
only  borrowed  and  popnlarisecl  the  ideas  originated  by 
Hobbes.  Tliat  Locke  never  read  Hobhes  may  seem  incredible, 
but  has  strong  evidence  to  support  it ;  and  is  one  among  many 
examples  of  liow  few  were  the  books  lie  had  read.  He  never 
alludes  to  Hobbes  in  any  way  that  can  be  interpreted  into 
having  read  him.  Twice  only,  we  believCj  does  he  alhide  to 
hiui,  and  then  so  distantly,  and  with  such  impropriety,  as  to 
be  almost  convincing  with  respect  to  his  ignorance.  The  first 
time  is  in  his  /ite|?/i/  to  the  Binhop  of  Worcester^  in  which  he 
absurdly  classes  Hobbes  and  Spinoxa  together.  He  says,  *  I 
am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  and  Spinosta  as  to  l>e  able  to 
say  what  were  their  opinions  on  this  matter,  but  possibly 
there  be  those  who  will  think  your  Lordship's  authority  of 
])jore  use  than  those  jnaUy'dmried  wriiers,^  The  form  of  ex- 
pression, 'I  am  not  so  well  read,'  etc.  is  obviously  equivalent 
to—  I  have  never  read  those  justly-decried  writers.  His  second 
allusion  is  simply  this:— ^  A  Hobbist  would  probably  say.' 
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We  cannot  at  present  lay  our  hands  on  the  passage,  but  it 
refers  to  some  moral  question. 

This  is  only  negative  evidence.  Something  like  positive 
evidence  however  is  the  fact  that  Hobbes's  doctrine  of  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas — a  principle  as  simple  of  apprehension  as  it 
is  important — was  completely  unknown  to  Locke,  who,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  edition,  added  the  chapter  on  Association  as  it 
now  stands.  Moreover,  Locke's  statement  of  the  law  is  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  Hobbes  :  he  had  not  so 
thoroughly  mastered  it ;  yet,  had  he  read  it  in  Hobbes,  he 
would  assuredly  have  improved  on  it.  That  he  did  not  at 
first  introduce  it  into  his  work  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
he  had  not  then  read  Hobbes,  because  the  law  is  so  simple 
and  so  evident,  when  stated,  that  it  must  produce  instan- 
taneous conviction. 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke,  and 
questioned  his  originality.  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  we 
could  name  whose  works  bear  such  an  indisputable  impress 
of  his  having  *  raised  himself  above  the  almsbasket,  and,  not 
content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  set  his 
own  thoughts  to  work  to  find  and  follow  truth.*  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke  and 
questioned  his  power.  The  patient  sagacity  which,  above 
all  things,  distinguishes  a  philosopher  is  more  remarkable  in 
Locke  than  almost  any  writer.  He  was  also  largely  endowed 
with  good  sense.  In  these  two  qualities,  and  in  his  homely 
racy  masculine  style,  we  see  the  type  of  the  English  mind, 
when  at  its  best.  The  plain  directness  of  his  manner,  his 
earnestness  without  fanaticism,  his  hearty  honest  life  of 
truth,  and  the  depth  and  pertinence  of  his  thoughts,  are 
qualities  which,  though  they  do  not  dazzle  the  reader,  yet 
win  his  love  and  respect.  In  that  volume,  you  have  the 
honest  thoughts  of  a  great  honest  Englishman.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  manly  mind :  clear,  truthful,  direct.  No  vague 
formulas,  no  rhetorical  flights,  no  base  flattery  of  base  pre- 
judices, no  assumption  of  oracular  wisdom,  no  word-jugglery. 
There  are  so  many  writers  who  cover  their  inanity  with  a 
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veil  of  words,  who  seem  profound  because  they  are  obscur 
that  a  plainness  like  Locke's  deceives  the  careless  reade 
and  letvla  him  to  suppose  that  what  is  there  so  plain  must" 
have  been  obvious, 

Locke,  though  a  patient  cautious  thinker,  was  anything 
but  a  timid  thinker;  and  it  does  ^'eat  honour  to  his  sagaoit| 
that  at  a  time  when  all  scientific  men  were  exclaiming  agai 
the  danger  of  hy]>othesis,  believing  that  the  extravagac 
errors  of  Schoolmen  and  alchemists  were  owing  to  their  ua 
of  hypotheses — a  time  when  the  great  Newton  him?elf  couW 
be  led  into  the  unphilosophical  boast,  Ay/;(>f/if\»<?^  >^<>1i /i7i(jft>,  on 
wise  Locke  should  exactly  a2>preciate  them  at  their  ti*i 
value.     He  says  ;— 

'  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phenomena  of  natur 
make  use  of  any  probable  hypothesis  whatsoever*  Hyp^ 
theses,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great  helps 
memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But 
should  not  take  them  u|*  too  hastily  (which  the  mind  that 
would  alwaj^s  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have 
principles  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very  well 
examined  particulars,  and  made  several  exi>eriments  in  that 
thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see 
whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all  j  whether  our  principles 
will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsistent  with 
one  phenomenon  of  nature  as  they  seem  to  accomodate  and 
explain  another ;  and,  at  least,  that  we  take  care  that  the 
name  of  principles  deceive  us  not  nor  impose  on  us,  by  making 
us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth  which  is  really  at 
best  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture :  such  as  are  most  (I  had 
almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy.' 

Locke  could  exchange  his  opinions  with  ease  when  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  their  error.  He  readily  retracted  ideas 
which  lie  had  published  in  an  immatm-e  form  ;  *  thinking 
himself,'  as  he  says,  'more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce 
any  opinion  of  my  own  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  against  it.'  He  had  a  just  and  ineurabU* 
suspicion  of  all '  great  volumes  swollen  with  ambiguous  words.* 
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He  knew  how  much  jugglery  goes  on  with  words ;  some  of  it 
conscious,  some  of  it  unconscious,  but  all  pernicious,  *  Vague 
and  insignificant  forms  of  speech  and  abuse  of  language 
have  for  so  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science ;  and  hard 
and  misapplied  words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by 
prescription,  such  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning 
and  height  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade 
either  those  who  speak  or  those  who  hear  them  that  they 
are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance  and  hindrance  of  true  know- 
ledge. To  break  in  upon  this  sanctuary  of  vanity  and 
ignorance  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  service  to  the  human 
understanding/ 

Locke  had  an  analytical  mind.  He  desired  to  understand 
and  to  explain  things,  not  to  write  rhetorically  about  them. 
There  were  mysteries  enough  which  he  was  contented  to  let 
alone;  he  knew  that  human  faculties  were  limited,  and 
reverentially  submitted  to  ignorance  on  all  things  beyond 
his  reach.  But  though  he  bowed  down  before  that  which  was 
essentially  mysterious,  he  was  anxious  not  to  allow  that  which 
was  essentially  cognisable  to  be  enveloped  in  mystery.  Let 
that  which  is  a  mystery  remain  undisturbed :  let  that  which 
is  not  necessarily  a  mystery  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
Know  the  limits  of  your  understanding — beyond  those  limits 
it  is  madness  to  attempt  to  penetrate  ;  within  those  limits  it 
is  folly  to  let  in  darkness  and  mystery,  to  be  incessantly 
wondering,  and  always  assuming  that  matters  cannot  be  so 
plain  as  they  appear,  and  that  something  lying  deeper  courts 
our  attention. 

To  minds  otherwise  constituted— to  men  who  love  to 
dwell  in  the  vague  regions  of  speculation,  and  are  only  at 
ease  in  an  intellectual  twilight — Locke  is  naturally  a  dis- 
agreeable teacher.  He  flatters  none  of  their  prejudices ;  he 
falls  in  with  none  of  their  tendencies.  Mistaking  obscurity 
for  depth,  they  accuse  him  of  being  superficial.  The  owls 
declare  the  eagle  is  blind.     They  prefer  the  twilight ;  he 

Wiiutons  in  tho  smile  of  Jove. 
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TLey  fincer  at  his  *  fihallowiiese.'  So  frequent  are  tlie  sneers 
and  oft-hand  charges  *igainst  him  that  I,  who  had  read  him 
in  my  youth  with  delight,  began  to  suspect  that  my  admiration 
had  been  rash*  The  proverb  says,  *  Throw  but  mud  enough, 
some  will  be  sure  to  stick/  It  was  so  with  Locke.  Re* 
iterated  depreciation  had  somewhat  defaced  his  image  in 
my  mind.  The  time  came  however  when,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  History,  I  had  to  read  the  Essay  on  Unman  Understotid' 
ing  once  more,  carefully,  pen  in  hand.  The  image  of  John 
Locke  was  again  reviFcd  within  me  ;  this  time  in  more  than 
its  former  splendour.  His  modesty,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
and  directness,  I  had  never  doubted;  but  now  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  his  mind,  the  raciness  of  his  colloquial 
style,  the  patient  analysis  by  which  he  has  laid  open  to  us 
such  vast  tracts  of  thought,  and  above  all,  the  manliness  of 
his  truly  practical  understanding,  are  so  strongly  imi>re8sed 
upon  me  that  I  ft*el  satisfied  the  best  answer  to  his  detractors 
is  to  say,  *  Read  him.'  From  communion  with  such  a  mind 
ns  his,  nothing  but  good  can  residt.  He  suggests  as  much  as 
he  teaches* 


§  HI.  Locke's  Method* 
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*  It  may  be  said  that  Locke  created  the  science  of  Meta- 
pliysics/  says  D'Alembert,  *  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
Newton  created  Physics.  ...  To  understand  the  soul,  its 
ideas  and  its  affections,  he  did  not  study  books  ;  they  would 
have  misdirected  him  j  he  was  content  to  descend  within 
himself,  and  after  having,  so  to  speak,  contemplated  himself 
a  long  while,  he  presented  in  his  Essay  the  mirror  in  which 
he  had  seen  himself.  In  one  word,  he  reduced  Metaphysics 
to  that  which  it  onght  to  be,  viz.  the  experimental  physicfl 
of  the  mind.'  * 

This  is  great  praise^  and  from  high  authority,  but  we 
suspect  that  it  can  only  be  received  with  some  qualification. 

*  *En  un  tnot,  il  mluisit  \a  mt-Uipliysiquo  A  ce  qiiolle  doit  ^tre,  en  effet,  la 
phj^iqne  exptrimentde  de  I'Lme.^—Ihscourt  prilim,  dc  f  Encyclopidk^ 
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Locke  made  no  great  discovery  which  changed  the  face  of 
science.  He  was  not  even  the  first  to  turn  his  glance  in- 
wards.    Descartes  and  Hobbes  had  been  before  him. 

Yet  Locke  had  his  Method ;  a  Method  peculiarly  his  own. 
Others  before  him  had  cast  a  hasty  glance  inwards,  and 
dogmatised  upon  what  they  saw.  He  was  the  first  to  watch 
patiently  the  operations  of  his  mind,  that,  watching,  he 
might  surprise  the  evanescent  thoughts,  and  steal  from 
them  the  secret  of  their  combinations.  He  is  the  founder  of 
modem  Psychology.  By  him  the  questions  of  Philosophy 
are  boldly  and  scientifically  reduced  to  the  primary  question 
of  the  limits  of  human  understanding.  By  him  is  begun  the 
history  of  the  development  and  combination  of  our  thoughts. 
Others  had  contented  themselves  with  the  thoughts  as  they 
found  them ;  Locke  sedulously  inquired  into  the  origin  of  all 
our  thoughts.  To  complete  his  Psychology,  he  should  have 
opened  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  Faculties. 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  who,  ajs  a  rhetorician,  is  in  constant 
antagonism  to  the  clear  and  analytical  Locke,  makes  it  an 
especial  grievance  that  he  and  his  school  have  considered 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  ideas  as  fundamental. 
*  It  is  from  Locke,'  he  continues,  *  that  has  been  borrowed 
the  custom  of  referring  to  savages  and  children,  upon  whom 
observation  is  so  difficult ;  for  the  one  class  we  must  trust  to 
the  reports  of  travellers,  often  prejudiced  and  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country  visited;  for  the  other  class 
(children),  we  are  reduced  to  very  equivocal  signs.'  * 

Locke  wanted  to  collect  facts  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas  ;  and  this  is  a  practice  inseparable  from  true  scientific 
psychological  research.  Perhaps  no  source  of  error  has 
been  more  abundant  than  the  obstinacy  with  which  men 
have  in  all  times  looked  upon  their  associations  as  irre- 
sistible truths — as  primary  and  universal  truths.  A  little 
analysis — a  little  observation  of  minds  removed  from  the 
influences  which  fostered  those   associations,  would  prove 

*  HUtoire  dc  la  Philos.  17'  lc9on. 
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that  those  associations  were  not  universal  truths,  hut  simply 
associations.  It  is  heeauec  men  have  analysed  the  ciiltivat^*d 
ioind  that  thej  have  beon  led  to  false  results ;  had  they 
compared  their  analysis  with  that  of  an  uncultivated  mind, 
they  might  have  gained  some  insight.  The  objection  against 
Locke*s  practice  could  only  proceed  ti'om  men  who  study 
Psychology  without  previous  acquaintance  with  Physiology 
—which,  though  they  do  not  know  it,  is  the  same  as  study- 
ing functions  without  any  knowledge  of  the  organs.  Locke 
was  the  first  who  systematically  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  for  answers  to  man}'  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  Psychology,  and  he  has  been  blamed  for 
this,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  sneers  of 
John  Hunter's  professional  contemporaries,  because  that 
admirable  anatomist  sought  in  comparative  anatomy  for 
elucidation  of  many  anatomical  problems.  Nowadays  no 
well-informed  student  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Com- 
parative Physiology  and  Embryology  are  our  surest  guides 
in  all  biological  questions,  simply  because  we  therein  see  the 
problems  gradually  removed  from  many  of  the  complexities 
w^hich  m  the  higher  and  more  completely  developed  organ- 
isms frustate  oiu*  research.  Locke  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  consider  their 
minds  as  types  of  the  human  mind  ;  whereas  their  minds, 
being  filled  with  false  notions  and  warped  by  prejudices, 
could  in  nowise  be  taken  as  types ;  for  even  granting  that 
the  majority  of  their  notions  were  tme,  yet  these  true 
notions  were  not  portions  of  the  furniture  of  universal  minds- 
He  Bonght  for  illustrations  from  such  minds  as  had  not  been 
so  warped. 

His  object  was  '  to  inquire  into  the  originnfy  certainty^  and 
extent y  of  human  knowledge.'  He  was  letl  to  this  by  a  con- 
versation with  some  friends,  in  which,  disputes  growing 
warm,  ^  after  we  had  puzzled  ourselves  awhile,  without 
coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  wo  took  a  wrofig 
t:our8e ;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of 
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that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were  or  were  not  fitted 
to  dealwithJ** 

The  plan  he  himself  laid  down  is  as  follows  : — 

*  First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a 
man  observes  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind  ; 
and  the  ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  fur- 
nished with  them. 

*  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the 
understanding  hath  by  those  ideas;  and  the  certainty, 
evidence,  and  extent,  of  it. 

*  Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  faith  or  opinion;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  we 
have  yet  no  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent.' 

We  here  see  decisively  settled  the  question  so  often 
raised  respecting  the  importance  of  Locke's  Inquiry  into 
Innate  Ideas.  *  For  Locke  and  his  school,'  says  M.  Cousin, 
justly,  *  the  study  of  understanding  is  the  study  of  Ideas ; 
hence  the  recent  celebrated  name  of  Ideology  for  the  de- 
signation of  the  science  of  mind.'  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  origin  of  Ideas  was  the  most  important  of  all  questions ; 
upon  it  rested  the  whole  problem  of  Philosophy. 

According  to  the  origin  of  our  Ideas  may  we  assign 
validity  to  them.  K  they  are  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment, they  will  necessarily  partake  of  human  limita- 
tions. As  Pascal  well  says,  *  Si  I'homme  commen9oit  par 
s'etudier  lui-m^me,  il  verroit  combien  il  est  incapable  de 
passer  outre.  Comment  pourroit-il  se  faire  qu'une  partie 
connut  le  tout  ?  ' 

Locke  has   given   us   a  few   indications   of  the   state  of 

*  ELeoel,  while  admitting  the  plausibility  of  this  procedure,  thinks  it  not  less 
absurd  than  to  refuse  to  enter  the  water  till  we  have  learnt  how  to  swim.  Cf. 
Encykloj:adie,  §  1 0,  whore  he  argues  that  we  must  already  know  before  we  can  ex- 
amine the  instruments  of  knowledge. 
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opinion  respecting  Innate  Ideas,  which  it  is  worth  while 
collecting.  '  I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  printed  in  IGSS,  was  condemned  by 
8ome  without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in 
it,  they  too  hastily  concluding  that,  if  innate  ideas  were  not 
supposed,  thci-e  would  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or 
proof  of  spirits/  Recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  refutation  of  innate  ideas,  he  says,  ^  I  know 
not  how  absurd  this  may  seem  to  the  masters  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  miyhody  at  first 
hearing  J* 

Locke's  inquhy  was  purely  psychological ;  although  he  had 
been  a  student  of  medicine,  he  never  indulges  in  any  physio- 
logical speculations,  such  as  his  successors,  Hartley  and 
Danvin,  delighted  in.  Ideas,  and  ideas  only,  solicited  his 
analysis.  Dugald  Stewart  has  remarked  that  in  the  Esmy 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  savouring  of  the  anatomical 
theatre  or  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

*  If  by  this  inquiry  into  tlie  nature  of  the  undei^standing  I 
can  discover  the  powers  thereof,  hoiv  far  they  reach,  to  what 
things  they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they 
fail  us,  I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy 
mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  the  things 
exceeding  its  comprehension,  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  tether,  and  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things  which  upon  examination  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not  then  perhaps  l>e  so 
forward,  out  of  an  afiectation  of  universal  knowledge,  to  raise 
questions  and  perplex  ourseh'es  and  otliers  about  things  to 
which  our  understandings  are  not  suited,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  perceptions, 
or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happened)  we  have 
not  any  notions  at  all.  Men  have  i-eason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  what  God  has  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has 
given  them,  as  St.  Peter  says,  iravra  irphs  ^<M>i}u  koX  eifosffiuiVy 
whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  life  and  the 
information  of  virtue;  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their 
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discovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way 
that  leads  to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge 
may  be  of  a  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatever 
is,  it  yet  secnres  their  great  concernments,  that  they  have 
light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker 
and  the  gight  of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  suf- 
ficient to  busy  their  heads  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety, 
delight,  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with 
their  own  constitutions,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their 
hands  are  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
grasp  everything. 

*  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  minds  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable ;  and 
it  will  be  an  unpardonable  as  well  as  childish  peevishness  if 
we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because 
there  are  some  things  set  out  of  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no 
excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant  who  would  not  attend 
his  business  by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad 
sunshine.  The  candle  that  is  set  up  within  us  shines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  purposes. 

*  When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success;*  and  when  we 
have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made 
some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work 
at  all,  despairing  of  knowing  anything;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
question  everything,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the 
sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it 
fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows  that 
it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  such  places  as  are 
necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and   caution   him  against 

*  'The  real  cause  and  root  of  almost  all  the  evils  in  science  is  this:  that» 
falsely  magnifying  and  extolling  the  power:)  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  it«  true 
helps.'  — Bacok. 
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running  upon  any  slioals  that  they  may  ruin  him.  .  .  .  Thi3 
was  that  vvliich  ^ave  the  first  rise  to  this  Essay  concerning 
the  Understaiiditig ;  for  I  thought  that  the  first  step  towards 
satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to 
run  into  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings,  and 
to  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done  I 
suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for 
satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most 
concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  being ;  as  if  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural 
and  undoubted  possession  of  our  underitundiugs,  wherein 
there  is  nothing  exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its  m 
comprehension.  Thus  men  extending  their  inqiiiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thouglits  wander  into  those 
depths  where  they  can  iind  no  sure  footings  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never 
couiing  to  any  clear  resolution^  are  proper  only  to  continue 
and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in 
perfect  scepticism.' 

The  objective  tendency  of  Locke*8  unmetaphysical  mind 
led  him  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  Scholastic  error  respect- 
ing Essences,  i.e.  the  existence  of  entities  corresponding  to 
general  terms.  He  showed  that  what  had  for  centuries  been 
regarded  as  essences  of  classes  were  merely  the  signification 
of  their  names :  and  I  agi*ee  with  Mr.  Mill  in  considering 
this  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  services  Locke 
rendered  to  Philosophy. 

It  should  be  added  however  that  Locke,  when  *he  extir- 
pated the  parent  error,  conld  not  shake  himself  free  from  that 
which  was  its  fruit.  He  diBtinguishcd  two  sorts  of  essences, 
Keal  and  Nominal.  His  nominal  essences  were  the  essences 
of  cltusses.  But  he  also  admitted  real  essences,  or  essences  of 
individual  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
sensible  properties  of  those  objects.  We  know  not-,  he  said, 
what  these  essences  are  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered 
the  fiction  comparatively  innocuous) ;  but  if  we  did,  we  could 
from  Uiem  alone  demonstrate  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
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object,  as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are  demonstrated  from 
the  definition  of  a  triangle/* 

The  decisive  manner  in  which  Locke  separates  himself 
from  the  ontologists  is  historically  noteworthy,  and  is  also 
noticeable  as  giving  the  tone  to  his  subsequent  speculations. 

§  rv.  The  Origin  op  oue  Ideas. 

"We  have  admired  the  Portico ;  let  us  enter  the  Temple. 

Hobbes  had  said,  with  Gassendi,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  sensations ;  mhil  est  in  inteUectu  quod  non  privs 
fuerit  in  sensu.  Locke,  who  is  called  a  mere  populariser  of 
Hobbes,  said  that  there  were  two  sources,  not  one  source,  and 
these  two  were  Sensation  and  Eeplection.  Separating 
himself  decisively  from  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas — of  truths  independent  of  experience, — he  declared  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  founded  upon  experience,  and  from  ex- 
perience it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Separating  himself  no 
less  decisively  from  the  Gassendists,  who  saw  no  source  of 
ideas  but  Sensation,  he  declared  that,  although  Sensation 
was  one  great  source  of  our  ideas,  yet  there  was  *  another 
fountain  from  which  experience  furnisheth  the  understanding 
with  ideas ; '  and  this  source,  *  though  it  he  not  sense,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  s&iise  : '  this  he  calls 
Keflection. 

After  Dugald  Stewart's  ample  exposure  of  the  widespread 
error  that  Locke  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  Sensational 
School,  we  need  spend  little  time  inquiring  whether  Locke 
did  or  did  not  teach  that  all  knowledge  was  referable  to 
sensation.  The  passages  which  contradict  the  vulgar  error 
are  numerous  and  decisive.  Dugald  Stewart  has  selected 
several;  but  perhaps  the  one  we  have  just  quoted  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  explicit.  Reflection,  he  says,  *  though 
it  be  not  the  sense,'  may  yet  analogically  be  considered  as 

»  Mux:  Logic,  i.  126. 
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an  mterDol  aense.  To  prevent  all  misconception,  bowever, 
we  will  as   a  decisive  example    refer  to  his  proof  of  the 

exiBtence  of  Goil,  which  he  sums  up  hy  sayinp^,  '  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  than  of  anything  onr  senses  have  not  immediately 
discovered  to  lis.  Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say  that  we  may 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God  than  that  there  is 
anything  else  without  us.'     (Book  iv,  ch,  x.) 

Historians  have  not  accorded  due  praise  to  Locke  for  the  im- 
portant advance  he  made  to  wards  a  solution  of  the  great  ques- 
tion respecting  tlie  origin  of  knowledge.  While  Leibnitz  has 
been  lauded  to  the  skiea  for  having  expressed  this  doctrine 
in  an  epigram,  Locke  has  not  only  been  robbed  of  his  due,  but 
has  l>een  sacrificed  to  his  rival.  It  is  commonly  said,  *  Locke 
reduced  all  our  knowledge  to  Sensation  :  Leibnitz  came  and 
accepted  the  old  adage  oi^dkil  est  mintellectu  quod  jwn  prius 
fuerU  in  sm^su^  but  he  accepted  it  as  only  half  the  tnith;  and 
therefore  added  nisiijwe  intellect as.^  Now,  firstly,  Locke  did  not 
accept  the  adage  as  the  whole  truth  j  he  said  that  Reflection 
was  a  second  source  of  Ideas.  Secondly,  Dagald  Stewart  Ims 
remarked  that  the  addition  which  Leibnitz  made  when  he  said 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in 
the  sense,  eA'ctjd  the  intdhct  itself,  expresses  no  more  than 
the  doctiine  of  Locke,  who  says,  *  External  objects  furnish  the 
mind  with  ideas  of  sensible  qualities;  and  the  niiiid  furnishes 
the  understanding  with  the  ideas  of  its  owii  operations.' 
Thirdly,  although  the  phrase  is  epigrammatic,  and  thereby 
has  had  such  success  in  the  world  as  epigrams  usually  have 
it  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  Except  as  a  verbal  jingle,  how 
trivial  is  the  expression  —  the  intellect  in  the  intellect! 
Suppose  a  man  to  say,  *I  have  no  money  in  my  purse, 
except  my  purse  itself,'  he  woidd  scai*cely  be  less  absurd. 
For  when  the  Schoolmen  said,  *  nothing  was  in  the  intellect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,'  they  did  not  mean 
that  the  intellect  was  the  same  as  the  sense ;  they  meant  that 
the  intellect  was  furnished  with  no  ideas,  notions,  or  con- 
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ceptions,  which  had  not  been  furnished  them  by  sense ;  they 
meant  that  the  senses  were  the  inlets  to  the  soul. 

Dr.  Whewell  approves  of  the  epigram ;  and  alluding  to 
Mr.  Sharpe's  objection  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  say  the 
intellect  is  in  the  intellect,  he  says,  *  This  remark  is  obviously 
frivolous ;  for  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  (which  are 
ipvhat  the  argument  against  the  Sensational  School  requires 
us  to  reserve)  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  understanding  with  as 
much  justice  as  we  may  assert  that  there  are  in  it  the 
impressions  derived  from  sense.'  We  submit  that  the  *  facul- 
ties '  of  the  understanding  are  not  *  all  that  must  be  reserved 
for  the  arguments  against  the  Sensational  School '  (if  the 
Liockists  be  meant,  and  to  them  only  did  Leibnitz  address 
himself.)  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  faculties  never  were 
denied.*  Opponents  have  attributed  such  a  notion  to  Locke's 
school;  no  member  of  that  school  ever  proposed  it.  The 
question  never  was — Have  we  an  Understanding ^  and  Juis  that 
Understanding  certain  Faculties  ?  The  question  simply  was — 
What  is  the  origin  of  our  Ideas :  are  they  partly  innate  and 
partly  acquired ;  or  are  they  wholly  acquired^  and,  if  so,  is 
Sense  the  sole  inlet  ? 

To  this  plain  question  some  replied  plainly,  *  Sense  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  ideas.'  Locke  replied,  '  Sense  and  Reflection 
are  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas.' 

Leibnitz  rei)lied,  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which 
was  not  previously  in  the  sense  ;  except  the  intellect  itself : ' 
which  latter  remark  is  altogether  beside  the  question.  And 
yet  this  remark  has  called  forth  many  pages  of  laudatory  de- 
clamation :  in  which  Locke  is  cast  into  the  background,  and 
charged  with  having  overlooked  the  important  fact  that  man 
Las  an  intellect  as  well  as  senses.  This  notion,  once  started, 
continued  its  triumphant  course.     Men  are  for  the  most  part 

*  Locke  often  speaks  of  the  openvtions  of  tlio  mind  as  proceeding  from  powers 
JDtrinsical  and  proper  to  it8«lf.  lie  siiys  also:  *  Thus  the  first  capacity  of  human 
intellect  is  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it;  either 
tlirough  the  senses  by  outward  objects  or  by  its  ovm  operations  when  it  reflects  on 
ilum' — Essay,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §  24. 
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like  sheep,  who  always  follow  the  bell-wetUer:  what  one 
boldly  asserts,  another  echoes  boldly  ;  a  third  traiisinite  it  to 
a  fourth,  and  the  assertion  becomes  consoHdated  into  a  tra- 
ditional judgment.  Some  one  more  seriousj  or  more  inde* 
pendent  than  the  rest,  looks  into  the  matter ;  sees  an  error, 
exposes  it;  but  tradition  rolls  on  its  unimpeded  course.  I  do 
not  expect  to  shake  the  traditional  error  rospeeting  Locke ; 
I  was  bounds  however,  to  signalise  it,  Locke  does  not  derive 
all  our  knowledge  from  sensation;  Leibnitz  has  not  made 
any  addition  by  his  too  fatuous  nul  Ipse  mtdlccius,* 

By  sensation,  Loclce  understands  the  simple  operation  of 
cxt'Crnal  objects  through  the  senses*  The  mind  is  herein 
wholly  passive*  The  senses,  therefore^  may  be  said  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  one  portion  of  its  maferiah.  By  reflection  he 
understands  that  internal  sense  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
observes  its  own  operations.  This  furnishes  the  second  and 
last  portion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  mind  fntmes 
knowledge.  '  If  it  shall  be  demanded,'  he  says,  *  when  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he 
first  has  any  sensation.  For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any 
ideas  in  the  mind  l>efore  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I 
conceive  that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with 
sensation.'  This  is  making  a  decisive  stand  against  the  up- 
holders of  innate  ideas ;  but  it  is  a  very  rude  and  incomplete 
view. 

Plato  finely  compares  the  soul  to  a  book,  of  which  the 
senses  are  the  scribes. f  But  ^vriting  is  only  possible  at\er  a 
series  of  tentatives;  the  hand  must  practise  before  it  can 
steady  itself  sufficiently  to  trace  letters ;  so  also  must  the 
senses  learn  bj  repetition  to  tiitce  intelligible  figures  on  the 
tabula  rasa  of  the  mind. 

Locke  continues  his  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  all  oiu-  know- 
ledge thus :  *  Li  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own 

**  LEmxiTZ  hiniRelf  says,  when  mnking  the  dtstindion,  ^Cela  B*accopdc  as^ei 
OrVcc  votrt>  auletir  do  TEitHAi,  ijiii  chorcho  uuc  lionne  pariitf  dca  idt^^wj  dttD«  In  reflexion 
de  rcsrprit  but  tta  propre  nature.* — Noutfeatix  EititaiSt  i\.  c.  i. 

t  Vhilefmg,  p.  192,  ed.  Bekker.  PukTiVs  words  are  not  gireii  in  the  tcoct^  "but 
I  he  sense  is. 
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operations  about  the  ideas  got  bj  senBation,  and  thereby 
storea  itaelf  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  re- 
flection. These  are  the  impressions  which  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind^  and 
its  own  operations  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical  and 
proper  to  itself;  which  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming 
also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the 
original  of  all  knowledge-  Thus  the  first  capacity  of  the 
human  intellect  is  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions made  on  it ;  either  through  the  senses  by  outward 
objects  or  by  its  own  operations  when  it  reflects  on  them» 
This  is  the  first  step  that  a  man  makes  towards  the  discovery 
of  and  the  groimdwork  whereon  to  build  aU  those  notions 
which  ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.  All  those 
sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as 
high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here :  in  all 
that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote 
speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one 
jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  has  offered 
for  its  contemplation. 

*  "When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 
ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite,  them, 
even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure 
new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or 
variety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea 
in  the  mind  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.' 

Whoever  attentively  considers  these  passages,  or  consults 
the  Essay  on  tl^  Vnderstanding  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  precisely  was  the  position  held  by  Locke,  will,  I 
think,  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that,  although  he  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  an  active  Mind  (consequently  of 
Faculties  capable  of  being  excited  into  activity  by  the 
operation  of  external  objects  tli rough  Sense),  he  was  in  a 
state  of  indecision  and  confusion  respecting  the  faculties 
themselves   and   the  psychological  process;   he  could  not 
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therefore  fairlj  meet  all  the  objections  which  the  other  school 
might  urge* 

He  is  distinguished  from  the  Sensational  School  by  the 
absence  of  any  notion  of  evolving  the  Faculties  from  sensa- 
tions. He  proclaimed  Sense  the  purveyor  of  food  for  tlie 
Mind ;  he  did  not  conceive  that  Mind  itself  was  developed  out 
of  Sense.  As  to  ideas,  the  mind  W4i^  a  tabula  rasa  before  ex- 
perience came  to  write  on  it ;  but  as  to  Faculties,  the  mind 
was — something  which  he  had  never  made  clear  to  himself. 

Thus  although  he  was  strong  in  argument  agabist  Innate 
IdeaSj  and  against  all  the  attempts  to  establish  a  source  of 
knowledge  independent  of  Experience,  he  had  but  confused 
notions  of  what  this  Mind  was,  the  existence  of  which  he 
assumed,  and  of  what  relations  of  dependence  existed  between 
the  Faculties  and  sensations.  In  a  word,  tlie  elementary 
biological  facts  were  unsuspected ;  and  consequently  there 
was  much  in  his  exposition  which  was  unsatisfiactory ;  as 
opponents  were  quick  in  discovering. 

Opponents,  lioweverj  imd  especially  Leibnitz,  eommitt^id  a 
great  oversight  in  charging  him  v;ith  not  having  recognised 
the  fact  on  which  they  lay  so  much  stress j  namely,  that  we 
have  ideas  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  Mind,  and 
which  conser|uently  have  a  certitude  superior  in  its  uni- 
versality and  necessity  to  any  sense-knowledge.  These  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  perception  of  th<.^  relations  which  exist 
among  our  abstract  ideas — as  in  mathematics.  Thus  while 
the  origin  of  all  simple  ideas  is  in  Sense,  and  our  certitude 
can  never  go  beyond  what  is  thus  given  in  experience,  the 
relations  of  these  ideas  among  each  other  are  of  universal 
a  jjriori  certitude. 


§  V.  Elements  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism  in  Locke. 

It  is  certain  that  Locke  was  neither  an  Idealist,  like 
Berkeley,  nor  a  Sceptic,  like  Hume.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
examine  attentively,  we  shall  see  certain  elements  in  his 
psychology  which  were  easily  developed  into  both  these 
doctx'ines. 
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Can  we  know  thngs  as  they  are?  Descartes  and  his 
followers  suppose  tliat  we  can :  their  criterion  is  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  ideas.  Locke  said,  *  Distinct  ideas  of  the 
several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  perhaps  we  may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas  I  suspect 
we  have  not  of  any  one  amongst  them/  Ideas,  however  clear, 
are  never  adequate  because  they  are  subjective.  But  Locke 
only  went  halfway  towards  the  conception  of  knowledge  as 
subjective.  He  did  not  think  that  all  our  ideas  were 
images,  copies  of  external  objects ;  but  he  expressly  taught 
that  our  ideas  of  what  he  calls  primary  qualities  are  resem- 
blances of  what  really  exists  in  bodies ;  adding,  that  ^  the  ideas 
produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblances  of 
them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  They  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  sentence  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  qualities  which  we  perceive  in 
bodies  are  the  products  of  sensations  in  us  ;  and  that  it  is  we 
who  attribute  to  the  object-causes  of  these  sensations  a  form 
analogous  to  their  subject-effects.  He  himself  warned  us  *  that 
so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they 
(ideas)  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something 
inherent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  with- 
out us  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  likenesses 
of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite 
in  us.'  And  elsewhere,  *  It  being  no  more  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions  (i.e. 
the  motions  of  objects  affecting  the  senses)  with  which  they 
have  no  similitude  than  that  He  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain 
to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh,  with 
which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance.' 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  clearly  Locke 
understood  the  subjective  nature  of  one  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge. He  did  not  carry  out  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples  to   primary   qualities,   owing   perhaps   to   inveterate 
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association  liaving  too  firmly  established  the  contrary  in  hii 
111  inch    Everyone  is  willing  to  admit  that  colour,  light,  heat|.] 

perfume,  taat^e,  etc.  are  not  qualities  in  the  bodies,  which  a: 
reproduced  in  us,  but  simply  conditions  of  our  Sensibility 
when  placed  in  certain  relations  with  certain  bodies.  Yet 
few  are  williug  to  admit — ^indeed  only  philosophers  (aceai 
tomed  iXH  they  are  to  undo  their  constant  associations)  eai 
conceive  that  the  primary  qualities,  via,  extension,  solidity, 
motion,  and  number,  are  other  than  real  qualities  of  bodie 
— copicii  of  which  are  impressed  upon  us.  And  yet  these 
qualities  are  no  less  subjective  than  the  former.  They  do 
not  belont(  at  all  to  bodies,  except  as  powers  to  produce  in  \m 
the  sensations.  They  are  demonstrably  as  much  the  effec 
produced  in  us  by  objects  as  the  secondary  qualities  are 
and  tlie  hitter  everyone  admits  to  be  the  tiffecfs^  and  not  copies* 
Wherein  lies  the  diiference  ?  wherein  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving primary  qualities  not  to  belong  to  bodies?  In^S 
this :  the  primary  qualities  are  the  invar  table  conditions  of^* 
sensation*  The  secondary  qualities  are  the  variahk  condi-  i 
tioiis.  We  can  have  no  perception  of  a  body  that  is  not  ex-^^| 
tended,  that  is  not  solid  (or  the  reverse),  that  is  not  simple  " 
or  complex  (number),  that  is  not  in  motion  or  in  rest*  These 
are  invariable  conditions.  But  a  body  is  not  necessarily  of 
any  particular  colour,  taste,  sc-ent,  heat,  or  smoothness ;  ilj 
may  be  colourless,  tasteless,  scentless.  Tliese  secondary 
qualities  are  all  variable.  Consequently  the  one  set,  being 
invariable,  have  occa^sioned  indissoluble  associations  in  our 
minds,  so  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a 
body,  without  at  the  same  time  imagining  it  as  endowed  wit! 
these  primary  qualities ;  but  also  we  are  irresistibly  led  tol 
believe  that  the  bodies  we  perceive  do  certainly  possess  those 
qualities  quit^  independently  of  us.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
that  the  Creator  Himself*  could  not  make  a  body  without  ex- 
tension ;  for  such  a  body  is  impossible.  The  phrase  should 
be,  *  such  a  body  it  is  impossible  for  vs  to  cofwmi^ej  But  o%} 
indissoluble  associations  are  not  proofs  of  objective  reality. 
That  we  cannot  conceive  body  without  extension  is  truej 
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but  that,  because  we  cannot  conceive  it,  the  contrary  must 
be  false  is  preposterous.  All  our  assertion  in  this  matter 
can  amount  to  is  that  knowledge  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
conditions  of  our  nature.  These  conditions  are  not  condi- 
tions of  things,  but  of  our  organisations.  If  we  had  been 
so  constituted  as  that  all  bodies  should  affect  us  with  a 
sensible  degree  of  warmth,  we  should  have  been  irresistibly- 
led  to  conclude  that  warmth  was  a  quality  inherent  in  body ; 
but  because  warmth  varies  with  different  bodies,  some  warm, 
others  cold,  there  is  no  indissoluble  association  formed.  And 
so  of  the  other  qualities. 

To  return  to  Locke :  he  has  very  well  stated  the  nature  of 
our  knowledge  of  external  things,  though  he  excepts  primary 
qualities.  *It  is  evident,'  he  says,  *that  the  bulk,  figure 
and  motion  of  several  bodies  about  us  produce  in  us  several 
sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  pleasure  and 
pain,  etc.  These  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no 
affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there 
being  no  conceivable  connection  between  any  impulse  of  any 
sort  of  body,  and  any  i)erception  of  a  colour  or  smell  which 
we  find  in  our  minds),  we  can  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
of  such  operations  beyond  our  experience,  and  can  reason 
about  them  no  otherwise  than  as  the  effects  produced 
by  an  infinitely  wise  Agent,  which  perfectly  sui-pass  our 
comprehensions. ' 

He  shortly  after  says,  *  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our 
observation  reaches,  we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly, 
we  may  conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a 
law  that  we  know  not:  whereby,  though  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their 
connections  and  dependencies  being  not  discoverable  in  our 
ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.' 

Here  we  have  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation  anticipated. 

To  prove  the  subjective  nature  of  our  knowledge  is  but 
one  step  towards  the  great  question.  The  second  step,  which 
it  is  vulgarly  supposed  was  only  taken  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  was  also  taken  by  Locke.     Hear  him.     *  Since  the 
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mind  iii   all  its   thoughts   and  reasonings   hath  no  oth^ 
immediate  object  but  its  own  idea^,  which  it  alone  does 
can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  oiir  kiiowledg-e  is  or 
conrersant  about  them.      Knowledge,  then,   seems  to 
nothing  but  the  perception    of  the   connection  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  one  of  01^^ 
ideas/  ^| 

This  is  the  great  stronghold  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism. 
Locke  foresaw  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  it ;  and 
he  stat.ed  the  problem  with  remarkable  precision.  '  It  is 
evident  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  im mediately,  but 
only  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  know- 
lodge  therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what 
shall  be  here  the  eriterton  f  Hoiv  shall  iJt£  mindj  when  it 
jifTceivfii^  nothimj  hid  Us  oum  idea4!^  hnow  that  they  agree  wi 
the  thitufs  ihf'msdves  ?  ' 

Thus  has  he  stated  the  problem  which  was  solved  by 
Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Scepticism  on  the  other* 
us  see  how  it  will  solve  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of  ideas, 
gays,  the  simple  and  the  complex;  or,  to  use  more 
snodesm  language,  perceptions  and  conceptions.  The  first 
*  must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  thiugs  operating  on  the 
mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  those  perceptions 
which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker  they  ar^^ 
ordained  and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows  thij^f 
siuiple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural 
and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us  really  operat- 
ing upon  us;  and  so  cany  with  them  all  the  conformity 
which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires:  for  they 
represent  things  to  us  under  those  appearances  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,' 

This,  though  it  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  Scepticism,  leav^ 
the  question  of  Idealism  unanswered ;  indeed  we  shall 
presently  how  Berkeley  escaped  it  by  affirming  that  ideal 
did  not  agree  with  things,  there  being  in  truth  nothing 
objects  but  the  ideas  themselves,  nothing  anmDering  to  id 
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since  ideas  were  objects.  It  is  a  plain  and  explicit  avowal  of 
the  relativity  of  our  knowledge ;  of  the  impossibility  of 
ever  transcending  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness  and  pene- 
trating into  the  essence  of  things.  Complex  ideas  being 
made  out  of  simple  ideas,  we  need  not  examine  their  preten- 
sions to  infallibility.  All  human  certainty  is  therefore  only 
a  relative  certainty.  Ideas  may  be  true  for  us,  without 
being  at  all  true  when  considered  absolutely.  Such  is  Locke's 
position.  He  stands  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  between  two 
yawning  abysses.  He  will  stand  there,  and  proceed  no 
further.  Why  should  he  move  when  he  knows  that  a  single 
step  will  precipitate  him  into  some  fathomless  gulf?  No ; 
he  is  content  with  his  ledge  of  rock.  *  The  notice  we  have 
by  our  senses,'  he  says,  *  of  the  existence  of  things  without 
us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive 
knowledge  or  the  deductions  of  our  reason,  employed  about 
the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds ;  yet  it  is  an 
assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us  right 
concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects  that  aflFect  them, 
it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence ;  for  I  think 
nobody  can  in  earnest  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain 
of  the  existence  of  those  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At  least 
he  that  can  doubt  so  far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own 
thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me,  since 
he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  own 
opinions.  As  to  myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance 
enough  as  to  the  existence  of  things  without  me ;  since  by 
their  different  application  I  can  produce  in  myself  both 
pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my 
present  state.  We  cannot  act  by  anything  but  our  faculties ; 
nor  talk  of  knowledge  but  by  the  help  of  those  faculties  which 
are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.' 

Again,  anticipating  the  objection  that  *  all  we  see,  hear, 
feel  and  taste,  think,  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but 
the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  of  anything  be  questioned ;  I  must 
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desire  him  to  consider  tliat,  if  all  b^  a  dream,  then  he  doth 
but  di*eam  that  makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much 
matter  t!iat  a  waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  That 
the  certainly  r»f  things  existing  trt  rerum  naiurd^  when  we 
have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great 
as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs/  This 
leaves  Idealism  unanswered ;  but  it  pronounces  Scepticism  to 
be  frivolous:  *for  our  faculties,'  he  continues,  *  being  not 
suited  to  the  fiill  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and 
scruple,  but  to  the  preservation  of  ns,  in  whom  they  are,  and 
accommodated  to  the  use  of  life ;  they  serve  our  purpose  well 
enough,  if  they  wOl  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those  things 
which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us/ 

That  this  is  very  good  common-sense  everj^one  wiU  admit. 
But  it  is  no  answer  to  Scepticism,  Hume,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  proclaimed  the  Yery  same  opinions:  but  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Locke  was  that  he  knew  such 
opinions  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  philosophical 
question,  but  simply  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  life  ;  whereas 
Locke,  contenting  himself  with  the  practical,  disdained  to 
answer  the  philosophical  question.* 

We  may  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  section  by  saying  that 
Locke  distinctly  enough  foresaw  the  Idealistic  and  Sceptical 
arguments  which  might  be  draw^i  from  his  principles*  He 
did  not  draw  them,  because  he  thought  them  frivolous* 
Aware  that  all  human  certitude  could  only  be  relative 
^H  certitude— that  human  knowledge  could  never  embrace  the 
^B  nature  of  things,  but  only  the  nature  of  their  effects  on  us— 
I  he  was  content  with  that  amount  of  truth,  and  '  sat  down  in 

I  quiet  ignorance  of  those  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach 

I  of  our  capacities/     The  grand  aim  of  the  Essay  was  to  prove 

^^      that  all  knowledge  is  founded  on  Experience.     That  proved, 
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Kkid  conji^t^tures  fliat  *Lofk(?ha(I  o  glrmpso  of  the  system  wlii eh  Berk 
afterwjipj^  adTftnced,  though  he  thought  proper  Jo  suppresn  it  within  his 
brciiBt.*     Not  to  eupprciJH,  but  to  difidain  it. 
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he  was  aware  that  Experience  never  could  be  other  than 
relative — it  could  only  be  our  experience  of  things ;  and  our 
experience  could  be  no  absolute  standard;  it  could  only  be  a 
standard  for  us. 

§  VI.  Locke's  Critics. 

We  cannot  leave  the  great  Englishman  without  adverting 
to  the  tone  adopted  by  many  of  his  critics.  This  tone  has 
been  anything  but  considerate.  That  men  should  mis- 
represent Spinoza,  Hobbes,  or  Hume,  is  intelligible  enough ; 
when  men  are  frightened,  in  their  terror  they  exaggerate 
and  distort  what  they  see.  That  they  should  misrepresent 
Kant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  is  also  intelligible;  the  abstract- 
ness  of  the  speculations  and  the  difficulty  of  the  language 
are  sufficient  excuses.  But  that  they  should  misrepresent 
Locke  is  wholly  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  an  audacious 
specxdator  nor  a  cloudy  writer.  His  fault  was  that  he 
spoke  plainly  and  honestly.  He  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  Chemistry  of  the  Mind  (if  the  metaphor  be  permis- 
sible), renouncing  the  vague  futile  dreams  of  Alchemy. 
All  those  men  who  still  seek  to  penetrate  impenetrable 
mysteries,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  limits  of  man's 
intelligence,  treat  Locke  with  the  same  superb  disdain  as  the 
ambitious  alchemists  treated  the  early  chemists.  The  tone 
in  which  most  modem  Frenchmen  and  Germans  speak  of 
Locke  is  painful ;  the  tone  in  which  many  Englishmen  speak 
of  him  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  Locke.  His 
language  may  be  occasionally  loose  and  wavering,  but  his 
meaning  may  always  be  gathered  from  the  context.  He  had 
not  the  lucidity  of  Descartes  or  of  Hobbes;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  make  himself  intelligible,  and  to  this  end  he 
varied  his  expressions,  and  stated  his  meaning  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  He  must  not  be  taken  literally.  No  single  passage 
is  to  be  relied  on,  unless  it  be  also  borne  out  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  speculations.   Any  i)erson  merely  *  dipping  into ' 
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the  Esmy  will  find  passages  wliich  seem  very  contradictory ; 
any  person  earefitUy  reading  it  through  will  find  all  clear  and 
coherent. 

The  moat  notorious  of  Locke's  modern  critics  is  Victor 
C^ousin.  He  has  undertaken  an  examination  and  refutation  of 
all  Loeke'fi  important  positions.  The  celebrity  of  his  name 
and  the  popular  style  of  his  lectures  have  given  great  im- 
portance to  his  criticism  ;  but  his  criticism  is  very  unfair, 
and  extremely  shallow.  We  cannot  here  examine  hisexarai- 
nation  :  a  volume  would  not  suffice  to  expose  aU  liis  errors- 
Let  one  example  of  the  unfairness,  and  one  of  the  shallow- 
ness, suffice  :— 

Speaking  of  the  principle  of  reflection,  he  says :  *  In  the 
first  place,  remark  that  Locke  here  evidently  confounds 
reflection  with  consciousness*  Eeflection,  strictly  spealdng, 
is  doubtless  a  faculty  analogous  to  consciousness,  but  distinct 
from  it,  and  which  more  particularly  belongs  to  philosophers, 
whereas  consciousness  belongs  to  every  man.' 

We  answer  that,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  its  being 
evident  that  Locke  confounds  reflection  with  consciousness, 
liis  whole  Essai^  proves  the  contrary.  In  the  second  place, 
M,  Cousin,  using  the  word  reflection  in  a  peculiar  sense  (viz. 
as  tantamount  to  speculation),  forces  that  sense  upon  Locke, 
and  thus  makes  the  contradiction !  If  M.  Cousin  had  in- 
terpreted Locke  fairly,  he  could  never  have  thus  *  caught  hira 
on  the  hip.' 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  M,  Cousin, 
the  faculty  of  reflection  is  limited  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  but,  as  we  said,  to  pin  Locke  down  to  any  one  passage 
is  unfair ;  and  his  whole  Essatf  proves,  in  spite  of  some  ill- 
woi-ded  definitions,  that  by  reflection  he  me^nt  very  much 
what  is  usually  meant  by  it,  viz.  the  activity  of  the  mind 
in  combining  the  materials  it  receives  through  sense,  and 
becoming  thus  a  source  of  ideas. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  example.  M.  Cousin,  wishing 
to  prove,  against  Locke,  that  we  have  ideas  from  some  other 
flonrce  besides  sensation  and  reflection,  instances  the  idea  of 
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space,  and  examines  how  ifc  was  possible  to  obtain  that  idea 
through  sensation  and  reflection.  That  the  idea  of  pure  space 
could  not  have  been  obtained  through  the  senses  he  seems 
to  think  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  proving  that  the  idea  has 
nothing  sensuous  in  it ;  that  it  coidd  not  have  been  obtained 
through  reflection,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  our  understanding,  is  equally  evident  to  him. 
Hence,  as  both  sources  fail,  he  pronounces  Locke's  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  *  incomplete  and  vicious.' 

This  argument,  which  extends  to  several  pages,  is  deemed 
by  M.  Cousin  triumphant.  Locke  indeed  says  that  *  we  get 
the  idea  of  space  both  by  our  sight  and  touch.'  Any 
honest  inquirer  would  never  quibble  upon  this — would 
never  suppose  Locke  meant  to  say  that  space  is  a  sensa^ 
Hon.  He  would  understand  that  Locke  meant  to  say, 
*  the  idea  of  space  is  an  abstraction  :  the  primary  materials 
are  obtained  through  our  touch  and  sight.'  Locke  did 
not  anticipate  any  quibbling  objection,  so  did  not  guard 
against  it;  but  in  his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  sub- 
stance he  has  given  an  analogous  case ;  although  his  anta- 
gonists have  also  frequently  objected  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance never  could  have  been  obtained  through  sense.  It 
has  been  thought  an  irresistible  argument  against  Locke's 
theory  :  the  very  fact  that  we  have  an  idea  of  substance  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  some  other  source  of  know- 
ledge than  sensation  and  reflection.  This  is  an  example  of 
how  carelessly  Locke  has  been  read.  He  expressly  tells  us, 
in  more  places  than  one,  that  the  idea  of  substance  (and  by 
idea  he  does  not  here  mean  image,  but  a  thought)  is  an  in- 
ference grounded  upon  our  experience  of  external  things. 
True  it  is  that  we  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena,  but  our 
minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  these 
phenomena  have  substances  lying  underneath  them. 

*  If  anyone  will  examine  himself,'  he  says,  *  concerning 
his  notions  of  pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has 
no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows 
not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which  are  capable  of 
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producing  simple  ideas  iu  us,  ^vhicb  qualities  are  commonly 
called  accidents*  If  anyone  should  be  asked  what  is  the  sub- 
ject wherein  colour  or  weigfht  inheres,  he  woukl  have  nothing 
to  say  but  the  solid  extended  parts  ;  and  if  he  were  dema.nded 
what  is  it  that  solidity  and  extension  inhere  in  :  he  would  not 
be  hi  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian^  who^  saying  that 
the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked 
what  the  elephant  rested  on,  to  which  his  answer  was,  A 
great  tortoise  ;  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave 
support  to  the  great  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  Some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what.' 

The  same  coume  of  argument  will  apply  to  space.  M. 
Cousin  declaims,  and  brings  fui'ward  many  arguments  and 
illustTationa,  all  utterly  trivial,  to  show  that  the  idea  of  space 
could  never  have  been  a  sensation.  A  little  more  attention 
in  reading  the  author  he  attacks  would  have  saved  him  all 
this  trouble.  Locke  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that  the 
idea  of  space  could  have  been  a  sensation  :  on  the  fact  that 
it  could  not,  he  grounds  his  position  that  the  idea  is  vague, 
and  is  a  mere  supposition. 

Now  let  US  hear  an  Englishman,  who  is  also  an  historian  : — - 
*  We  need  not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  incon- 
sistencies into  which  Locke  fell,'  says  Dr,  Whewell,  *  as  all 
must  fall  into  inconsistencies  who  recognise  no  source  of 
knowledge  except  the  senses.'  Let  us  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  surely  a  questionable  procedure  thus  to  pass 
over  so  great  a  man  as  Locke,  whose  influence  has  been 
general  and  lasting,  and  whose  '  inconsistencies  '  it  behoved 
Dr.  Whewell,  more  than  most  men,  to  refute,  inasmuch  as 
Locke's  principles  refute  kU  whole  philoso|>hy.  Secondly, 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  assert  Locke's  having  recognised 
*no  source  of  knowledge  except  the  senses,'  Locke  did 
recognise  another  source.  *Thus  he  maintains,'  continues 
Dr.  Whewell,  '  that  our  idea  of  space  is  derived  from  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch — our  idea  of  solidity  from  the 
touch  alone.  Our  notion  of  substance  is  an  unknown  sup- 
port of  unknown  qualities,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  Lidian 
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fable  of  the  tortoise  whicE   supports  the  elephant  which 
supports  the  world/ 

Space  we  have  already  considered  in  answering  M.  Cousin. 
As  to  soGdity,  if  the  idea  be  not  derived  from  the  sensation, 
from  whence  is  it  derived  ?  And  as  to  substance,  we  must 
here  again  notice  a  misrepresentation  of  Locke,  who  does 
not  define  it  as  ^  an  unknown  support  of  unknown  qualities/ 
but  as  an  unknown  support  of  known  qualities :  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  we  infer  the  existence  of  some 
substratum  in  which  they  inhere.  We  are,  with  respect  to 
substance,  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  blind  man,  who 
whenever  he  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  receive  a 
blow  from  some  revolving  wheel.  Although  unable  to  see  the 
wheel,  and  so  imderstand  the  cause  of  pain  he  received,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  attribute  that  cause  to  something  with- 
out him.  All  he  could  ever  know,  unassisted,  would  be 
the  fact  of  his  being  struck  when  he  moved  in  a  certain 
direction ;  he  could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  wheel, 
yet  he  would  be  quite  certain  that  there  was  something 
besides  his  pain,  and  that  unknown  something  would  stand 
to  him  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
unknown  support  of  known  accidents  of  bodies  stands  to  us. 
This  is  Locke's  meaning. 

*  Our  notion  of  power  or  cause,'  continues  the  historian, 
*  is  in  like  manner  got  from  the  senses ;  and  yet,  though 
these  ideas  are  thus  mere  fragments  of  our  experience, 
Locke  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them  necessity  and 
universality  when  they  occur  in  propositions.  Thus  he 
maintains  the  necessary  truth  of  geometrical  properties ;  he 
asserts  that  the  resistance  arising  from  solidity  is  absolutely 
insurmountable ;  he  conceives  that  nothing  short  of  Omni- 
potence can  annihilate  a  particle  of  matter;  and  he  has 
no  misgivings  in  arguing  upon  the  axiom  that  everything 
must  have  a  cause.  He  does  not  perceive  that,  upon  his  own 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  have  no 
right  to  make  any  of  these  assertions.  If  our  knowledge  of 
the  truths  which   concern  the  external   world  were  wholly 
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derived  from  experience,  all  tfiat  we  could  venture  to  say 
would  be  that  ge^omeirical  properties  of  figures  are  true  <w 
far  ns  we  have  tried  tke^n  ;  that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  a 
solid  budj  being  reduced  to  oeeupj  less  space  by  pressure,  or 
of  a  material  substance  annihilated  by  natuiul  means  ;  and 
that,  ivhcrever  w^  have  eoiamined^  we  have  found  that  every 
change  has  had  a  cause/ 

This  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  Dr,  Wheweirs 
want  of  accurate  interpretation  of  Locke.  The  fallacy  on 
which  hig  argument  rest^,  we  shall  examine  at  some  length 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Kant,  Meanw^hQe  let  the  follow- 
ing passage  prove  that  Locke  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
necessity  and  universality  to  certain  ideas  when  they  *  occur 
in  propositions,'  but  very  clearly  explained  the  nature  of  this 
necessity  in  a  masterly  passage  :  *  There  is  one  sort  of  pro* 
positions  concerning  the  existence  of  anything  answerable  to 
such  an  idea;  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phcenix, 
motion,  or  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  mquir}* 
is  whether  such  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist.  And  this 
knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  anything 
without  UB,  except  Godj  can  certainly  be  known  further  than 
our  senses  inform  us. 

*  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  is  expressed 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  their 
dependence  on  one  another.  Such propositimis  may  be  universal 
and  cerUjin,  So,  having  the  idea  of  God  and  of  myself,  of 
fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be 
feared  and  obeyed  by  me  :  and  this  proposition  will  be  certain 
concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  tnade  an  abstract  idea 
of  si(ch  sjjecies  iv hereof  1  am  one  parficular.  But  yet  this 
proposition,  how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and 
obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the 
world,  but  will  be  true  of  all  mich  crealnres  wherever  they  da 
exist :  which  certain tj^  of  such  general  propositions  depends 
on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  discovered  in  those 
absti'act  ideas.  In  the  former  case  our  knowledge  is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in 
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our  minds  by  our  senses  ;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our 
minds  producing  their  general  certain  propositions. 

*  Many  of  these  are  called  oelemce  veritates ;  and  all  of  them 
indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propositions  in  anyone's 
mind  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated 
them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wheresoever  we  can 
suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  is  endowed  with  such 
£a<^ulties,  and  thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  have, 
we  must  conclude  he  must  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  pro- 
positions therefore  are  called  eternal  truths,  not  because  they 
are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed  and  antecedent  to 
the  understanding  that  makes  them  ;  nor  because  they  are 
imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that  are  anywhere 
of  them  out  of  the  mind  and  existed  before ;  but  because 
being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true,  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  be  true.'* 
This  passage  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency;  sufficient  also,  we  believe,  to  show  the 
error  of  Dr.  Whewell's  own  conception  of  the  necessity  of 
certain  truths. 

The  foregoing  are  samples  of  the  style  in  which  the  great 
master  is  spoken  of  by  his  most  modem  critics.  Let  them 
be  sufficient  warning  to  the  reader  of  what  he  is  to  expect 
from  the  partisans  of  the  reaction  against  Locke,  and  his 
followers ;  and  stimulate  him  to  the  careful  study  of  that 
author  who  *  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down,  candidly 
and  freely,  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a  subject  lying 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an 
unbiassed  inquiry  after  truth.' 

*  Essay,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  §§  13,  14. 
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LEIBNITZ  was  a  variously  aceomplisliecl  man,  whose 
iinmcnse  activity  made  itself  couapicuous  in  many 
directions. 

While  Locke  was  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  Ontology  by 
a  psychological  proof  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  his  great 
critic  endeavoured  to  place  Ontology  on  a  scieiitifie  basis.  He 
constructed  a  scheme  from  logical  principles,  accepted  a  priori. 
The  principle  of  Contradiction,  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason,  the  principle  of  Final  Cause,  the  principle  of  Agree- 
ment {mnvt:nieiitlw)y  were  ail,  so  to  speak,  derived  from  the  « 
pnori  notions  of  tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Among  the 
infinitude  of  j>ossibilitie8,  God,  being  good,  must  haye  chosen 
that  which  is  best.  And  what  is  best  ?  That  which  presents 
the  most  perfect  order  and  harmony.  The  basis  of  all 
pbiloscjphy,  therefore,  will  be  the  conviction  that  what^^yer  is 
is  for  the  best;  that  everything  is  good,  harmonious,  and 
beautiful*  '  On  voit  par  la  comment  la  veritable  physique 
doit  6trc  puiaee  effective  ment  a  la  source  des  perfections 
divines.'     Philosophy  is  a  Theodicy. 

One  seems  in  such  passages  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
schools  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Leibnitz 
indeed  was  a  strayed  scholastic ;  and  although  he  investigated 
scientific  problems,  he  was  inspired  by  the  metaphysical 
spirit.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  German 
Schtx^l,  and  the  illustrious  supporter  of  that  union  between 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  which  it  is  the  special  effort  (let  us 
add  the  special  glory)  of  modern  Thought  to  have  separated. 
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Wliile  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  downwards  there  has  been 
the  avowed  aim  of  reconstructing  a  theory  of  the  universe 
without  the  aid  of  Theology,  and  ivitk  the  aid  of  Science, 
Leibnitz  may  be  called  the  letider  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured  to    reconcile    Science    with    Theology ;    modern 
Philosophy  has  risen  against  Scholasticism  and  its  Method, 
as   against   a    disastrous   despotism,    Liebnitz    avowed    his 
sympathy  with  Scholasticism,  and  his  efforts  to  restore  it 
under  better  auspices;  modern  Science  has  aimed  at  con- 
structing such  Metaphysics  as  it  required  from  the  data  and 
conclusions  of  Physics,   Leibnitz  aimed  at  the  consbiiction 
of  Physics  from  the  data  and  conclusions  of  Metaphysics, 
In  one  word,  while  the  d  ponteriori  Method  has  come  more 
and  more   into   favour,  Leibnitz  remains   a  most  vigorous 
and  unhesitating  advocate  of  the  a  priori  Method,     The  two 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Monads,  as  the  unities  of  Matter 
and  Form,  and  of  Pre-established  Harmony  between  the  inner 
and  outer  worlds,  are  the  metaphysical  and  theological  con- 
ceptions to  which  his  d  priori  Method  led  him.     His  starting 
point  is  that  of  Final  Cause  (Plan,)  which  includes  within  it, 
or   so   to  speak,  engenders,  Causality,   i.e.  efficient   cause. 
us   the   physical   world    depends   on   the   moral   world ; 
hysics  on  Metaphysics ;  phenomena  on  Order ;  reality  on 
'bought.     This  scheme  of  Idealism,  which  may  be  regarded 
u&  a  prefiguration  of  the  Absolute  Idealism  of  Hegel,  we 
may  trace   either   as  a   deduction   from  his  conception    of 
Final  Cause  [Zwachhegriff)  ^ov  upwards  from  his  conception  of 
,tter  and  Force.     The  latter  course  will  be  followed  here- 
Let  us  begin  with  the  problem  of  Substance. 
Descartes  and  Spinoza  had  both  assumed  that  the  essence 
if  Substance  consisted  in  Extension,     Leibnitz  victoriously 
argued  that  Extension  alone  was  incompetent  to  explain  all 
the  charaeters  of  Substance.     If  we  admit  that  there  is  no 
bcKly  which  has  not  Ertension,  this  by  no  means  carries  the 
conclusion  that  bodies  are  nothing  but  Extension  \  whereas 
on  the  contniry  from  the  admission  of  Substance  as  Force 
^^e  conclude  the  existence  of  Extension.      Bodies  are  not 
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simple  maguitudes,  or  else  geometry  would  be  the  whole  of 
Bcience.  In  the  concept  of  Substance  there  is  implied  that 
of  Motion,  which  is  not  deducible  from  mag-nitude.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  mount  t-o  a  higher  metaphysical  conception 
which  will  embrace  all  physics — the  conception  of  Force.^ 

Further,  while  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Substance  fully 
and  clearly  except  ag  Force,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  form 
a  figurative  conception  of  Force  ;  which  is  manifested  to  us 
in  its  effects,  not  in  itself.  We  can  demonstrate  its  action  by 
mathematical  rules  ;  but  what  it  is^  we  cannot  demonstrate 
by  mathematics  or  experiment.  No  analysis  discloses  this 
fountain  of  all  activity,  so  that  we  can  say,  Here  is  Force,  as 
the  mathematician  says.  Here  is  a  Circle ;  or  the  physicist 
says,  Here  is  a  Vibration.  Why  is  this?  Because  Force  is  not 
a  physical,  but  a  mctaphysiea!  notion. t 

Thus  is  Force  made  to  absorb  Substance,  and  appear  in  its 
true  character  as  Spirit.  It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Soul, 
Its  cardinal  qualities,  by  which  alone  we  can  define  it,  are 
Indirisibility,  Simplicity,  Originality  and  Immoitality  \  wliicli 
qualities  though  not  sensible  are  deducible,  and  are  thus 
deduced  :— Force  cannot  be  divisible,  because  divisibility  be- 
longs to  Extension,  and  Extension  alone  is  not  Force.  Only 
the  extended  is  cli visible  ;  therefore  Force,  as  unextended, 
is  indivisible.!  Force  must  be  simple,  because  only  that 
which  is  divisible,  consisting  of  parts,  can  be  complex* 
Force  must  be  original,  primitive,  and  eternal,  because  only 
that  which  is  composite  can  arise,  and  only  that  which 
arises  can  pass  away. 

Leibnitz  having  thus  got  his  metaphysical  standing-point, 
was  emibled  to  survey  plienomena,  and  see  in  them  a 
multiple  of  existent  Forces,  or  Souls,  which  he  called 
Monads.  They  are  the  tnie  unities  {vetce  miUales),  each 
preserving  its  individuality  indestructible.     He  calls  thera 


•  liBiBifiTz:   Opera  PhUosopkica^  od.  EjiDUAifN,  pp,  112-4. 
t  Op<T#,  pp.  ir)6-6. 

}  This  ai^nmeDt  haltH.     Force  is  eoriLvirfil  iis  viiriiiLIOf  and  is  ndmiHed  to  b# 
now  greiiter,  now  lest ;  here  the  c'lcttn.^iii  uf  Mjii^Ditudv  i*  prc-siipposc^d. 
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metaphysical  points,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  physical 
and  mathematical  points :  the  physical  having  magnitude 
because  they  are  extended ;  the  mathematical  having  indeed 
no  magnitude,  but  having  no  reality.*  The  Monads  are 
thus  distinguishable  from  .  atoms,  which  indeed  are  only 
smaller  corpuscles.  *  Pour  trouver  ces  unites  r^elles,'  he  says, 
*  je  fus  contraint  de  recourir  a  un  atome  formel,  puisqu'un 
etre  materiel  ne  saurait  ^tre  en  meme  temps  materiel  et 
parfaitement  indivisible,  ou  done  d'une  veritable  unit^.'t 

The  derivation  of  a  material  universe  from  spiritual  Forces 
is  thus  effected : — The  monad,  as  a  spiritual  existence,  is 
penetrable,  for  spirit  is  capable  of  receiving  all  forms  within 
it ;  but  as  a  material  existence  the  monad  is  impenetrable, 
nay,  its  materiality  consists  in  this  very  impenetrability; 
and  this  impenetrability,  again,  is  only  the  expression  of  the 
individuality  of  the  monad.  As  an  individual  it  is  exclusive, 
limited;  the  exclusion  and  limitation  arise  from  the  co- 
existence of  independent  monads,  each  exerting  its  force. 
One  limits  the  other;  one  excludes  the  other.  Matter  is 
thus  the  necessary  consequence  of  Force — its  manifested 
energy.  It  is  the  vis  resistendi — quod  penetranti  resistit. 
Force  has  two  aspects,  active  and  passive.  The  passive  is 
what  Keppler  and  his  successors  name  vis  inertice,  and  is  by 
Leibnitz  called  materia  prima ;  from  this  Density  or  Mass, 
which  he  calls  materia  secunda,  is  derived.  The  active  force, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  soul  of  matter — the  impulse  of  its 
movement.  Tliis  impulse,  or  inborn  appetite,  realizes  itself 
as  extended  Matter.  In  itself  Force  is  not  extended,  nor 
can  Matter  be  said  to  consist  in  extension,  but  in  the  need 
for  extension,  extensionis  exigent ia ;  which  need  is  innate  in 
Force,  as  the  need  for  Eepresentation  is  innate  in  Mental 

*  *  On  les  pourrait  appeler  points  vnetaphytlques :  ils  out  qiielqi(^  chose  de  tn'tal,  ct 
une  cspece  deperception,  et  los  points  math^nmtiqiies  sontleur  point  de  vue  pcmr  c  xpri- 
mer  runivers.  .  .  ,  Ainsi  les  points  physiques  no  eont  indivisibles  qnVn  apparence ; 
les  points  mathematiques  sont  exacts,  mais  ee  ne  sont  quo  des  modalitos  :  il  n'y  a 
que  les  points  m^taphysiqucs  ou  de  substance,  consiitues  par  les  formes  ou  Ames, 
qui  soient  exacts  et  r^els.'     Sysikme  nouveau,  §  11,  Opera,  p.  126. 

t  Loc.nt.  124. 
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Force.  'L'etendiie  est  la  diffusion  de  cette  quality  ou 
nature;  pax  exeoiple,  dans  le  lait  il  j  a  nne  etendue  ou 
diffusion  de  la  blanolieur,  dans  le  corps  en  g«?n^ral  une 
Etendue  ou  diffusion  de  VantUijpie  ou  de  la  materiality.' 

But  the  material  side  of  the  monad  is  only  one  aspect  of 
Force,  We  should  err  as  grossly  in  considering  monads  to 
be  only  dynamic  bodies,  as  in  considering  them  to  be  only 
forces  withont  material  limits  and  differences*  Force  is 
actiTe  no  less  than  passive.  Active  Force  is  that  which 
acts  from  itself,  spontaneously,  inalterably.  It  is  self- 
moved,  not  moveable ;  self-divided,  not  divisible.  It  con- 
stitutes the  Form ;  the  Substantial  Form ;  the  Entelechy  :  in 
one  word  the  soul,^ 

Matter  is  thus  the  externality  of  Miad^  the  manifestation 
of  Force,  the  Phenomenon  of  Spirit*  Aware  of  the  equivo- 
calness  of  the  word  Spirit,  especially  in  conjimcLion  witli 
Soul,  Leibnitz  warns  us  against  the  supposition  of  it  aa 
Bomething  mtdligcni;  he  uses  the  Word  as  expressing  the 
Form  or  Monad,  which  has  by  nature  a  kind  of  strivinij^  or 
appetency,  and  perception;  he  distinguishes  it  ft'om  the 
superior  soids,  the  intelligent  and  human,  which  must  not 
be  sought  everywhere. t  Appetilus  is  what  we  call  teiidejicyy 
ugtftidi  conains^  Fercfptio  is  tlie  repn'smdaiive  facidty,  repre- 
$mtatio  variaUmiis  eitiernw  in  internay  the  expression  of  the 
many  in  the  one.J  But  these  powers  oidy  rise  to  intelligence 
and  consciousness  in  Man.     Nature  is  an  unconscious  SouL 

Evolving  Matter  from  Force,  he  got  nd  of  the  old  Dualism 
of  Matter  and  Mind  as  two  independent  existences ;  and 
with  it  the  insoluble  ditliculty  of  how^  Matttn*  could  act  upon 
Mind;  liow  two  things  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of 
being,  could  come  into  union  yet  remain  distinct, 

Malebranche  ^  tried  to  solve  it  by  the  once  famous  hypo- 

*  *  Er  lH.l«3  prineipinm  nppelljvmus  ffuLaijintiale,  itim  vimpriniitivumt^J^fX^xfiai^ 
T^y  Tp^injF,  tino  nciinin<*  iinimam,  quod  activum  cum  pnssiro  coTij%itictnm  etib^taH- 
tiam  compkiam  constituit/     Opera,  p.  463* 

t  Be  ipffd  Nftdira,  §  12,  Opera,  p.  158.  }   Opera,  pp.  43B,  464. 

§  5lAi,KBiiA?fCHR :  liic/icrcfte  de  la  Vcriii,  Hij.  ti,  cb.  3.  Corop^  D^£4'JkRTSs» 
PriHcip.  phil.  ii.  §  36. 
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^thesis  of  *  occasional  causes ' : — We  see  all  things  in  God ; 

nd  it  is  God  who  produces  sensations  in  us  coincident  with 
the  movements  of  bodies ;  or  vice  versa  produces  movements 
in  bodies  coincident  with  our  volitions* 

Leibnitz  also  saw  the  difficultj,  but  objected  to  the  expla- 
nation of '  occasiomd  causes,'  because  it  involved  a  perpetual 
iracle.     Why  a  perpetual  miracle  shonld  be  rejeeted,  he  did 

ot  make  clear ;  still  less  did  he  show  wherein  his  favour- 
hypothesis  of  a  Pre-established  Harmony  surpasses  the 
philosophic  value  of  Occasional  Causes ;  the  two  only  differ  as 
a  constant  and  a  constantly- renewed  action  of  the  deity ;  what 
in  the  one  conception  is  the  fluent  motion  of  God's  agency, 
is  in  the  other  conception  crystallised  into  preordained  Plan. 
Impressions  on  the  body  were  supposed  to  create  sensa- 

ions  in  the  mind;  but  how?     Leibnitz"*^  denied  the  fact; 

eclared  that  sensations  came  fnnn  within,  and  were  only  in 
harmony  with  external  objects  ;  declared  that  body  and 
mind  were  so  adjusted  that  they  were  like  two  unconnected 

locks,  so  constructed  that  the  instant  one  strikes  the  hour, 
e  other  strikes  it,t  *  I  cannot  help  coming  to  this  notion,' 
he  says,  *  that  God  created  the  soul  in  such  a  manner  at  first 
that  it  should  jrpreserd  within  itself  all  the  simultaneous 
changes  in  the  body ;  and  that  He  has  made  the  body  also  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  it  must  of  itself  do  what  the  soul 
wills :  so  that  the  laws  which  make  the  thoughts  of  the  soul 
follow  each  other  in  regular  succession  viuM  produce  images 

hich  shall  be  coincident  with  the  impressions  made  by  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  our  organs  of  sense ;  while  the  laws  by 
which  the  motions  of  the  Ijody  follow  each  other  are  like- 
wise so  coincident  with  the  thoaghta  of  the  soul  as  to  give  to 
our  volitions  and  actiom  the  very  same  appearance  as  if  the 
latter  were  really  the  natural  and  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  former.' 

«  TkMwet,  l  65. 

t  Dr.  Willis  in  his  Life  of  Sptnosa  (1870),  p.  139,  dedares  the  pana^ge  ia  die 
text  to  be  inexact^  adding  that  LoibniU  fipeaks  of  one  clock  not  two.  If  my  critic 
wiU  torn  to  {^»era,  pp.  130,  134^  and  430,  he  may  satihfy  bitost'lf  that  Leibnitz 
rery  distinctly  sayn  ;  '  Figufez-vous  deux  borlogaa  ou  deux  mootrett/  &c. 
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The  Pre*e8tabn»lie<l  Harmony  hypothesis  has  carried  the 
name  of  Leibnit/.  far  and  wide  (on  the  breath  of  Laughter 
moitlj),  and  made  him  kno^ra  to  tbousandB  who  would  nev^er 
otherwise  have  heard  of  him*     Kono  Fischer  is,  I  belieTe, 
the  first  writer  who  has  seen  this  hypothesis  in  its  true 
light,  namely,  as  a  j^resentation  of  Leibnitz's  metaphysical 
conception  of  the  world  in  a  popularly  intelligible  aspect. 
The  two  cloeku  figured  the  two  ai*pecta  of  the  one  existence, 
which  Philosophy,  no  less  than  Common  Opinion,  held  to 
be  not  one,  bnt  two  disparate  existences*     Matter  and  Mind 
were  conceived  as  two,  even  by  Spinoza,  though  he  regarded 
them  only  as  Attribotes  of  the  one    Substance.     Leibnitz 
had  to  ghow  how  these  opposites  could  unite ;  and  taking 
his  stuTid  on  the  common  ground,  regarding  them  as  oppo- 
sitf?s,  he  said  their  agreement  or  union  could  only  be  con- 
ceived as  rcBulting  from  influx,  assistance,  or  pre-established 
harmony.     These  three  conceptions  he  illustrated  by  snp- 
l»u!^ing  two  independent  clocks  which  should  perfectly  accord  : 
l«t.  Because,  U8  in  the  experiment  of  Huy gens,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  one  influenced  those  of  the  other;  2nd.  Because 
an  attendant  vigilantly  rectified  any  deviation  which  might 
occur,  and  so  kept  the  two  in  agreement,     3rd.  Because  the 
clocks  were  from  the  first  so  constructed  that  the  action  of 
each  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  action  of  the  other. 
The  first  supposition  was  untenable,  because  for  an  infl-uxns 
phydcnjty  it   would   be  necessary  that   the  particles   should 
pass  from  one  to  another.    The  second  was  xuitenable  because 
it  required  a  perpetual   interference — a  perpetual  miracle* 
Only  the  third  supposition  therefore  remained,  namely^  that 
*  Dieu  a  fait  des  le  commencemeut  chacune  de  ces  deux  sub- 
Btances  de  telle  nature  qu'en  ne  suivant  que  ses  propres  loix 
qu'elle  a  re^'uea  avec  son  6tre,  elle  s'accorde  pourtant  avec 
rantrCi  tout  comme  s^il  y  avoit  une  influence  mutuelle,  on 
com  me  ai  Dieu  y  mettoit  ton  jours  la  main  aii-delii  de  eon 
concoure  general/ 

The  attentive  reader  will  remark  that  the  hypothesis  of 
mutuul  influence  by  no  means  requires  that  the  material 
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partieleB  of  the  one  should  pass  over  to  tbe  other,  as  Leib- 
nitz assumes;  it  only  requires  that  the  motions  of  the 
'articles  should  be  rhythmic  and  coTiimonicable.  But  Leib- 
itz  had  ill  kis  eye  the  old  hypothesis  of  Bensible  species, 
images,  eidola,  detach ing^  themselves  from  objects,  and  en- 
tering the  mind.  He  denied  that  the  atoms  coald  penetrate 
each  other;  figuratively  tleelaring  that  they  had  *  no  win- 
dows  through  whith  au  entrance  could  be  made/  The 
limits  of  individuality  were  opposed  to  all  physical  influx. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Leibnitz^  who  denied  —  and  T 
ink  rightly  denied — the  generally  accepted  idea  of  the 
munication  of  Motion  from  without,  may  have  denied  the 
xplanation  of  Huygens  that  the  vibmtions  of  one  clock 
ere  communicated  to  the  other,  each  clock  having  only  its 
own  motions.  On  this  ground  he  would  have  opposed  the 
iafluence  of  Motion  as  he  opiK>sed  the  influx  of  particles. 
*  Accidents  cannot  detach  themselves  and  walk  out  of  sub- 
stances, as  the  scholastics  formerly  imagined.'  But  unless 
he  had  also  denied  that  motions  eoukl  be  comjumudetl,  as 
atoms  could  be  aggregated,  he  would  have  had  no  solid 
eason  for  the  denial  of  mutual  influence. 

The  reader  will  further  observe  another  difficulty.  If,  as 
Leibnitz  maintains,  the  monad  is  at  once  hoik  soul  and  body, 
force  and  matter,  there  needs  neither  *  influence  '  nor  'plan  ' 
to  account  for  their  harmony.  The  movements  of  Matter  are 
but  the  objective  side  of  the  movements  of  Mind.  There  is 
DO  harmony,  for  there  are  not  two  existences  to  harmonise- 
Here  Kuno  Fischer's  suggestion  that  the  '  Pre-established  ' 
hypothesis  was  only  a  pedagogic  illustration,  and  that  the 
relation  between  Soul  and  Body  was  by  him  treated  as  an 
anthropological  not  as  a  metaphysical  question,  finds  its 
mgest  support.  Nevertheless  we  have  still  to  reconcile 
he  many  passages  in  which  the  existence  of  ^r'o  disconnected 
spheres,  that  of  Mind  and  that  of  Body,  harmonised  in  their 
movements,  is  expressly  maintained :  '  que  cette  correspon- 
dance  sert  a  expliquer  la  communication  des  substances  et 
'union  de  riime  uvec  Ic  corps  par  les  loix  de  la  nature.'     In 
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repl}'  to  Fouclier  8  objection  that  the  harmony  renders  MaJ^ler 
superfluous,  he  sayB:  God  has  willed  that  there  should  be 
niauy  substatieeSj  and  Ml  a  trouve  bon  que  lea  modification 8 
de  Tiime  repondissent  a  qudipte  chose  de  dehors.'*  And  he 
confesses  that  his  ilhistration  of  the  two  diiconnected  clocks, 
was  to  prove  the  coinmnnieation  between  ^deux  svbitiances  aiissi 
dift^niilrs  que  Vdme  ft  Ic  corps.^f  The  harmony  results  because 
the  movement  of  external  things  following  their  own  special 
laws,  coincides  with  the  movement  of  the  soul,  which  has 
erpially  its  special  laws.  *  The  lirst  difficulty  consists  in  tliis 
question,  are  the  tivo  substances  w^hich  accord  made  for  each 
other  9  I  answer,  yea,  since  if  they  accord,  God  has  made 
them  so.'t 

The  discrepancy  is  reconciled  if  we  adopt  Fischer's  sugges- 
tion, that  in  these,  and  all  other  passages,  in  which  Leibnitz 
epeaks  of  Matter  and  Mind  as  two  Substances,  or  as  two  dis- 
connected spheres,  he  is  only  accommodating  himself  to  popu- 
lar language.  iUthough  I  do  not  remember  any  express 
indication  of  such  a  compliance,  in  this  particular  case,  there 
are  several  places  in  which  lie  says  that  in  spite  of  Copemi- 
cna  we  still  speak  of  the  '  sun  rising  and  setting ;'  and  tJiere 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  refused  to  regard  either 
Matter  or  Mind  as  substances  at  all :  their  supposed  oppo- 
sition vanishes  under  the  light  of  the  Principle  of  Continuity, 
which  dissolves  all  ditference. 

Every  monad  is  at  once  body  and  soul,  a  besouled  body,  a 
living  machine,  a  complex  of  active  and  passive  Forces.  The 
active  Force  is  living,  spontaneouSj  planning ;  the  passive  is 
moveable,  mechanical,  efficient.  The  relation  of  soul  to 
body  is  the  relatiun  of  an  aim  to  its  execution^-of  a  plan  to 
the  movements  which  realise  it.  Leibnitz  thus,  as  Fischer 
remarks,  reproduces  Ai-istotle,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras :  after 
Aristotle  he  makes  the  soul  the  final  cause  or  Entelechy  of 
the  body ;  after  Plato  its  Form  or  Idea ;  after  Pythagoras  its 
harmony.     We   must  not   therefore  say  there  is  hai^mony 


»  C^a,  pp.  131,  132, 


t  Ihid,  p.  133. 


I  Ibid.  p.  4A8. 
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between  soul  and  body,  as  if  these  were  two,  but  the  soul  is 
the  harmon J  of  the  body.* 

We  must  now  consider  the  fundamental  conception  which 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  whole  of  this  philosophy,  that 
of  Final  Cause.  In  our  Prolegomena^  §  50,  and  vol.  I.  p.  317, 
we  have  discussed  this  conception  of  Plan,  which,  instead  of 
regarding  a  resultant  as  a  resultant,  regards  it  as  a  directing 
^ide.  The  end  which  we  see  achieved^  is  detached  from  its 
historic  moments  and  erected  into  a  pre-existent  aim.  The 
idea  we  thus  form  of  an  event  is  supposed  to  have  engendered 
the  event.  Referring  the  reader  to  this  discussion,  we  will 
ask  him  on  returning  from  it  to  consider  the  arguments  by 
which  Leibnitz  upholds  the  Final  Causes  so  energetically 
denounced  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Spinoza. 

He  does  not,  as  less  subtle  advocates  of  this  cause  often  do, 
fall  into  the  absurdity  of  making  the  Plan  something  ex- 
ternal, as  it  is  in  Art.  The  Final  Cause  is  not  independent 
of  the  means,  but  includes  and  engenders  them.  Art  can 
only  execute  its  Plan  by  bringing  together  foreign  materials. 
Nature  incarnates  her  Plan  in  the  material.  Thus  the 
sculptor  realises  his  idea  of  Hercules  in  marble,  but  it  is  a 
dead  Hercules.  Nature  realises  her  idea  in  the  living 
Hercules — the  soul  incorporates  itself.  The  soul  is  thus  the 
Plan  of  the  body  in  a  double  sense,  namely,  as  a  condition 
and  a  perfection,  as  a  possibility  and  an  actuality.  It  first 
exists  as  a  simple  ditsposition — the  possibility  of  being.  This 
disposition  includes, — and  including  engenders, — the  indivi- 
dual. Every  monad  is  an  individual  that  evolves  itself.  The 
evolution  is  conformable  to  plan,  because  the  efficient  or 
mechanical  causes  are  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  spiritual  spontaneous  activity.  The  body  acts  as  corporeal, 
that  is,  as  mechanical,  but  its  motive  is  teleologicaL 

Thus  efficient  causes  are  related  to  final  causes,  as 
Machinery  to  Life,  as  passive  to  active  forces.  Soul  and 
body  are  not  two  different  essences,  but  the  two  primitive 

*  KuNO  Fiscueb:  Gcschichte  der  neurcn  Philosophies  1867,  ii.  391. 


forces  constituting  eTcry  monad«  AjuI  just  aa  II10  soul  ajid 
body  form  an  Individual ,  so  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
w^irlds  are  not  different  worlds  but  an  Universe  or  Cosmos.* 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  Leibnitz  places  the  conception 
of  Plan  in  the  supreme  position,  using  it  '  not  only  as  of 
advantage  to  Moi-ality  and  Eeligion,  but  also  aa  an  oi^anon 
of  physical  discovery/f 

Thus  armed,  Leibnitz  maintains  the  embryological  doctrine 
(which  Aristotle  had  satisfactorily  refuted})  of  Preformation, 
or  Pre-existence  ;  a  doctrine  which  sets  forth  that  the  oak  is 
contained  in  the  acorn,  the  man  in  the  OTum,  *  et  qne  sa 
generation  apparente  n'est  que  developpement,  et  nne  esp^ 
d'augmentation.'  *  Les  expijriences  de  notre  tempa  nous 
portent  a  croire  que  les  &mes  et  merae  les  animaux  out 
toujom-s  existe,  quoiqu'en  petit  volume/  §  It  is  unnecessary 
now-a-days  to  refute  this  hypothesis ;  our  interest  in  it  is  ita 
necessary  position  in  his  scheme,  and  the  sort  of  countenance 
it  gave  to  his  conception  of  Plan  as  the  stipreme  cmidition : 
for  this  is  the  tine  description  of  Plan  ;  efiScient  causes  are 
the  material  conditions  of  an  effect,  but  over  and  above  these 
there  is  the  supreme  (spiritual)  condition,  which  is  Plan. 

Two  points  deserve  notice  bore :  1st,  that  Leibnitz  has 
succeeded  where  Hegel  failed,  namely,  in  finding  a  First 
Principle  which  contained  within  itself  the  necessity  of 
development ;  2nd,  that  the  resolution  of  this  Principle  into 
an  Idea  w^as  also  etfected  without  breach  of  continuity,  so 
that  Ideahsm  may  be  said  to  have  its  metaphysical  germ  in 
the  definition  of  Force.  M 

L  Dciwlopment.—Tho  monad  is  a  self-developing  force; 
were  it  merely  passive^  it  would  have  material  extension,  but 


I 


*  KuNO  FiscHKB,  h^ro  (p.  399),  uoticts  and  refiateg  the  idea  that  the  Pnj-c»staV 
litthtMl  H^irraony  ia  borrowed  from  SrmozA ;  be  ahows  tlie  radical  opposition  of  tbo 
two  thinkers.  ^ 

t  *  Non  tantum  prodess©  «d  Tirtutom  et  pietat«m  in  Ethica  ot  Thoologia  nata-  V 
rail  ficd  etiam  in  ipsa  Physica  ad  inveniendQm  et  detegoidism  abditas  Teritatca.' 
Openu  p.  155,  _ 

X  C«of.  my  Arufotk:  a  chapter  from  (he  kiitor^  t>f  Scknce,  pp.  352-0. 

§  O/trrti,  125|  \7*^ ;  conF.  Dc  Ait i ma  Bruiomm,  }  xi. 
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no  chaoge ;  being,  however,  active,  no  less  than  passive,  it  has 
within  it  the  principle  of  change.*  Moreover,  the  activity  is 
implied  in  the  passivity,  as  an  inseparable  correlate :  *  tout 
ce  qni  p&tit  doit  agir  r^ciproquement,  et  tout  ce  qui  agit  doit 
patir  quelque  r&iction/t  The  activity  is  internal,  since  no 
external  cause  can  influence  or  penetrate  it.  J  All  these 
changes,  issuing  from  within,  form  a  series  which  was  virtu- 
ally pre-existent,  and  might  have  been  foreseen  by  superior 
intelligence.  §  For  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  individual 
is  the  sum  of  these  changes,  their  product,  it  is  rather  their 
metaphysical  unity ,  or  subject.  Herein  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  that  obscure  passage  respecting  specification  which 
runs  thus  :  *  Mais  il  faut  aussi  qu'outre  le  principe  du  change- 
ment  [active  force]  il  y  ait  un  detail  de  ce  qui  change^  qui  fasse 
pour  ainsi  dire  la  specification  et  la  variety  des  substances 
simples.' II  What  is  this  *  detail  de  ce  qui  change  ?'  It  is,  as 
Kuno  Fischer  says,  the  subject  of  change,  the  special  peculi- 
arity of  the  monad.  ^  Ce  detail,'  adds  Leibnitz,  *  doit  envelop- 
per  une  multitude  dans  I'unite,  car  tout  changement  naturel 
se  faisant  par  degr6s,  quelque  chose  change  et  quelque  chose  reste, 
et  par  consequent  il  faut  que  dans  la  substance  simple  il  y 
ait  une  pluralite  d'affections  et  de  rapports,  quoiqu'il  n'y 
en  ait  point  de  parties.' 

II.  The  Idea.  The  passage  just  cited,  which  has  puzzled 
many  students,  will   explain  for  us  that  resolution  of  the 

*  '  Differt  enim  vis  actira  a  potcntia  nuda  vulgo  scholia  cognita,  quod  potent ia 
activa  scholasticomm,  seu  facultas,  nihil  aliud  est  quam  propinqua  agendi  possi- 
bilitas,  qiue  tamcn  aliena  excitationc,  et  Telut  stimulo  indiget,  ut  in  actum  trans- 
feratur.  Sed  vis  activa  actum  quendam  sive  iimXix^tav  continet,  atque  inter 
fkcultatem  agendi  actionemque  ipsam  media  est  et  conatum  involvit ;  atque  ita  per 
se  ipsam  in  operationem  fertur ;  nee  auxiliis  indiget,  sed  sola  sublationo  impedi- 
monti.'     De  prima philosophUe  emendatiane.  Opera, -p.  122. 

t  8ur  r essence  du  corps.     Opera,  p.  113. 

X  MonadoloffUj  §  11. 

I  *  Que  chacune  do  ces  substances  contient  dans  sa  nature  legem  continuationis 
seriei  suarum  operationum,  et  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  arriv^  et  arrivera.'  Lettre  a 
Amauld :  Op.  107.  '  £t  comme  tout  pr^ent  ^tat  d'uno  substance  simple  est 
naturellement  une  suite  de  son  ^tat  pr^edent,  tcllement  que  le  present  est  gros 
de  I'avenir.*     Monadoiogie,  §  22 :   Op.  706. 

II  Monadologie,  §  12. 
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monad  itself  into  an  Idea  whioh  has  also  boen  regarded  m 
unintelligible.  First  note  that  the  active  Subject-^the  detail 
de  ce  qui  ekantje — comprises  multiplicity  in  unity.  Next  note 
that  Perception  is  defined  the  'expression  of  multiplicity  in 
unity.*  Then  add  that  the  multiple  changes  which  exist  pre* 
fonned  in  the  monad,  exist  ideally,  not  materially,  and  that 
the  soul  has  a  prcvimon  of  the  future  rather  than  actual  com- 
prehe^isiou  of  it,  CrowTi  all  by  the  definition  of  the  vis  represen- 
tivaj  as  the  power  of  making  present,  and  you  have  the 
wliole  scheme  before  you :  the  eidehcMe  or  active  force  is  a 
representative  force — '  habet  variationem  internain  secundum 
quam  etiam  variantur  actioncs  externee ;  sed  perceptio  nihil 
aliud  est  quam  ilia  ipsa  reprseseutatio  vai'iationis  extemse  in 
interna.**  The  representative  nature  is  elsewhere  declared 
t**  be  the  power  possessed  by  the  monad  of  expressing  tho 
relations  of  external  objects  to  it,  which  power  was  bestowed 
on  it  at  its  creation,  and  constitutes  its  individuality  ;  each 
represents  exactly  the  whole  universe  from  its  own  point  of 
view ;  and  the  perceptions  or  expressions  of  external  objects 
arising  in  the  soul  in  virtue  of  her  own  hiws,  as  if  in  a  world 
apart,  t  ^H 

Thus  the  existence  of  Motion  implies  an  antecedent  Aetiv^^ 
Force.  This,  in  turn,  implies  an  Aim  or  Plan,  since  the 
action  must  have  a  direction.  Plan,  in  turn,  implies  Intel- 
ligence. Thus  the  primitive  conception  of  Force  is  resolved 
into  Representation — ^and  Things  are  representative  repre- 
sentations. 

In  this  *  evolution  of  the  Idea'  we  must,  however,  dis- 
tinguish the  grades,  and  not  confound  the  unconscious  per- 
ception of  inferior  monads  with  the  conscious  perception  of 
higher  monads ;  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  are  all  inces- 
eantly  guided  by  the  immanent  Plan,  the  active  final  cause  j 
they  aU  represent  the  objects  in  relation  to  them ;  but  they 
are  not  conscious  of  their  aim,  they  do  not  know  the  repre- 
sentations.    Man  alone  (unless  there  be  higher  beings,  which 

•  De  Aiiima  Brutornm^  §  yiii^     Opertr^  464. 
t  JSt/siime  nouteaut  5  H.     Oj^era,  p.  127. 
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Leibnitz  thinks  a  necessary  deduction  from  tlie  Law  of 
Continnitj)  has  tme  knowledge.  This  assumption  of  a 
special  endowment  for  Man,  while  it  gets  rid  of  the  objec- 
tionable anthropomorphism  which  seemed  to  identify  cosniical 
phenomena  with  human  phenomena,  and  made  the  mineral 
intelligent,  though  intelligent  at  a  lower  power,  is  open  to 
the  twofold  objection  that  it  is  a  breach  in  the  Law  of 
Continuity,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  very  Law  of  Analogy 
which  Leibnitz  invokes  as  its  basis.  If  man  has  a  represen- 
tative power  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  his  intellect  may  be  higher  than  theirs,  but 
must  be  of  the  same  nature,  diflfering  solely  in  degree.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  held  by  Leibnitz  when  treating  of  the 
Cosmos.  He  forsakes  it  when  treating  specially  of  Psychology, 
and  notably  in  his  polemic  against  Locke.^ 

Unless  we  identify  the  Active  Force  in  Things  with  Re- 
presentations, we  cannot  adopt  his  ideal  hypothesis  ;  and  if 
we  identify  them,  we  must  pursue  the  analogy,  and  declare 
that  minerals  as  well  as  men  have  not  only  perceptions  and 
desires,  but  conceptions,  ratiocinations,  terrors,  pains,  and 
pleasures.  The  latter  conclusion  is  absurd,  and  is  repudiated 
in  advance  by  him;  but  his  important  distinction  of  Per- 
ception and  Apperception — Unconscious  and  Conscious  states 
"will  not  save  the  fundamental  position.  For  of  two  things, 
one:  either  the  Law  of  Continuity  is  absolute,  and  there 
can  only  be  variations  of  degree ;  or  the  Law  is  relative, 
and  variations  of  degree,  at  ceii:ain  stages,  suddenly  start 
into  variations  of  kind.  The  first  supposition  anthropomor- 
phizes the  Cosmos.  The  second  supposition  admits  the 
special  character  of  Humanity,  the  exclusive  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  but  withdraws  from  the  Cosmos  that  immanent 
Intelligence  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Leibnitz  to  prove. 

♦  *  On  ponrroit  so  servir  d'un  mot  plus  geiu'ral  quo  c-lui  dc  pensir,  saroir  de 
rolni  de prrc^fitin,  en  n'atlrilnmnt  la  p«nj-ec  qu'jiux  ospritp,  au  lieu  que  la  j>ercpj>- 
tion  appMrtient  a  toutt-s  Ioh  Entelechicj*.  Mais  je  ne  veux  pourtant  contestrr  a 
rnrsonne  la  lil>erte  do  prondre  le  Urnic  de  peusco  dans  la  luume  geuonilile.'—  Aom- 

■yx  Egi^aU :   Oiatq,  p.  268. 
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Here  as   throiigljout   he   is  raisguided  by  the  principle  of 
virtual  existence. 

The  fact  is  Leibnitz  wag  plaeed  in  tlie  niipleasant  dilemma  of 
similatiiig  Mau  to  aoimals,  and  tbrongh  these  to  plants,  and 
through  these  again  to  minerals,  or  else  of  relinqnisbiog  his 
fmidaniental  positions.  He  endeavoured  to  esenpe  by  assign- 
ing 8e7i3iblc  representation  to  animals,  denying  them  thought. 
Their  perceptive  power  enables  them  to  feel,  bnt  not  to  know; 
their  representations  remain  inipressions,  do  not  become  ob- 
jects. Their  jndgmenta  are  memories,  never  notions;  memories 
combining  sensible  experiences,  not  caudal  intuitions.  The 
dog  remembers  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  stick ;  he  does  not 
dread  the  stick  because  he  knows  from  causality  that  it  must 
pain  him  if  it  strike  him  ;  he  dreads  it  because  it  has  pained 
him,*  Man  alone  has  the  power  of  ratiocination.  The  a 
priori  principles  by  which  his  reason  is  guided  are  innate. 
Tliey  form  the  primitive  nature  of  Mind.  The  origin  of 
knowledge  therefore  must  not  be  sought  in  Experience,  but 
in  these  preformed,  pre-existent  Ideas  which  constitute  the 
Mind— notj  indeed,  aceorduig  to  the  vulgar  h>^>othesis  which 
Locke  opposed,  pre-existeut  as  af^tualy  but  as  virtual — 
jyokmtial — called  into  actuality  through  Experience,  They 
form  the  tiTi^onscious  gromidwork  of  the  Mind ;  and  Locke 
confounds  innate  with  hunvn^  when  he  argues  against  them. 
In  so  arguing  Locke  suppresses  the  important  distinction 
between  potential  and  actual,  and  implies  that  Force  does 
not  exist  where  it  is  not  manifested. 

All  thus  turns  upon  the  Aristotelian  distinction  of  virtual 
and  actual.  But  even  this  will  not  give  us  the  necessary 
deduction  of  Mind  as  a  special  endowment  of  Man.  The 
distinction  between  Man  aud  Animal  is  asserted,  not  deducted.  ] 
Leibnitz  consents  to  class  souls  apart,  as  monads  that  have 
memory  added  to  perception  and  appetency ;  and  on  similar 
grounds  he  classes  minds  apartj  as  monads  that  add  to 
memory  *  the  knowledge  of  necessary  and  eternal  truths.' t 

*  Ik  Animn  Brvtorum.     Monndohu^if,     PrinHites  dc  la  Saturc  tt  d<  in  Gr^ee, 
t  Monadi^ioffu\  §  29.     rrinajjc^  dc  h  ^'alttrCi  g  6. 
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But  tliis  addition  he  assumes.  It  is  a  consequence  of  a  kind 
of  *  election,*  through  which  the  animal  soul  is  raised  to  the 
prerogative  of  rational  souls.  The  animal  soul  mirrors  the 
nniverse  and  its  creatures,  but  the  rational  soul  mirrors 
Divinity  itself,  the  author  of  nature,  and  is  *  not  only  capable 
of  knowing  the  universe,  but  in  some  sort  of  creating  one 
for  itself,  each  mind  being  a  small  deity  in  its  own  depart- 
ment.'* If  we  accept  his  assertion  that  in  animals  and 
plants  the  perceptions  are  unconscious,  whereas  in  man  they 
are  conscious — ^perception  being  *  the  internal  state  of  the 
monad,  representing  external  things,'  and  conscience,  or 
apperception,  being  *  the  reflective  knowledge  of  that  internal 
state,' t  we  may  thereby  save  the  Law  of  Continuity  from 
any  breach.  But  obviously  this  assertion  is  wholly  destitute 
of  proof;  and  if  the  Law  of  Analogy  obliges  us  to  regard  the 
activity  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  as  perceptions,  and 
intelligently  guided,  we  require  some  stringent  proof  before 
admitting  that  the  activity  of  Man,  or  any  special  group  of 
his  activities,  has  the  supreme  prerogative  of  judgment  by 
Causality,  the  supreme  prerogative  of  Innate  Ideas.  The 
central  monad,  which  in  Man  is  Mind,  and  in  the  Animal  or 
Plant  is  only  Soul,  must  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  if 
the  Law  of  Continuity  holds  good.  Leibnitz  indeed  says 
that  *  there  is  an  infinity  of  degrees  among  monads,  some  of 
them  more  or  less  dominant  over  the  others.' J  And  if  God 
is  the  monas  monadum,  so  in  a  smaller  sphere  may  the  Mind 
be  a  monas  monadum. 

Modern  Biology  presents  us  with  an  illustration  of  the 
Monadology,  in  its  conception  of  the  Organism  as  constituted 
by  an  infinite  number  of  cells,  each  cell  having  an  indepen- 
dent life  of  its  own, — origin,  development,  and  death.  The 
compound  result  of  all  these  separate  lives  is  the  Life  of 
the  Organism.  There  is  a  school  of  biologists  which  holds 
that  the  Life  of  the  Organism  is  not  the  sum  of  these  cells, 
but  that  over  and  above  these  cells  and  their  lives,  there  is  a 

*  yjouadohyic,  §  82.  f  Princi^a  dc  la  Natfrr,  §  4.  }  Loc.  cit. 
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Vital  Principle  which  guides  their  forces  in  accordance  with 
its  nature.  For  this  Yitiil  Principle  a  Leibnitzia^n  might 
substitute  a  Central  Cell,  primitively  distinguished  from  all 
subordinate  cells  by  forces  of  a  higher  reach,  yet  in  all  other 
essential  respects  analogous  to  the  suboi'dinate  cells. 

I  must  not  dwell  lon^^er  on  these  metaphysical  hypotheses ; 
and  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  them,  mainly  as  a  XJ^eparation 
for  the  understanding  of  German  Philosophy,  which  they  in 
a  great  measure  inspired.  As  a  help  to  the  student  the 
foUowiiig  remark  may  be  addeJ.  The  whole  speculations  of 
Leibnitz  may  be  regarded  as  iUustrations  of  the  cojiceptitm  of 
rian  (Final  Cause)  evolviTig  itself  through  the  Law  of  Con- 
ilnuUy,  hij  meaiiB  of  an  %mma7iait  Polar  iiij.  The  polarities,  or 
necessary  correlates,  are  Active  and  Passive,  Aim  and  Means, 
Force  and  Extension,  Spontaneity  and  Causality,  Living 
Mechanism  and  Causal  Mechanism,  Form  and  Matter^  Soul 
and  Body^  Ideal  and  Actual,  Conscious  and  Unconscious. 
In  this  list  the  first  of  each  couple  corresponds  with  all  the 
other  fii-sts,  and  the  second  with  all  the  other  seconds. 

Quitting  this  region  of  Metaphysics  we  must  now  pass  tol 
that  of  Psychology,  at  least  in  relation  t^  the  criticism  o£l 
Locke  which  forms  one  of  his  three  capital  works.     The^ 
Kouveaux  Essais  were  not  published  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  and  are  not  inclndod  in  the  edition  by  M.  Dufcens-    The 
work  was  unknown  to  Dugald  Stewart;  and  this  fact  willex- 
jjlain  a  passage  in  his  Dissertation^  where  he  says  that  Leibnitz 
always  speaks  coldly  of  Locke's  Essay .     This  is  inexact,     lut 
the   brief  E&fiexiotu^  snr   VEftsai,^   he   speaks   with   evident^ 
admiration,  and  marks  liis  dissent  firmly  yet  without  acrimony 
or  superciliousness ;  admittitig  that  Locke  had  good  re-asoni 
for  opposing  the  prejudices  current  respeetiug  innate  ide4is, ' 
And  in  the  Noitveaux  Essais  he  treats  his  great  adversary  wntli 
due  respect,  in  the  preface  speaking  of  hun  with  eulogy. 
'The  Eifsni^  rontenivng  Human  Uyid&rsfandinffy  written  by  an 
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illustrions  Englishman,  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
esteemed  works  of  our  time,  I  have  resolved  to  make  some 
comments  on  it.  .  .  .  Thus  I  shall  procure  a  fiivourable 
introduction  for  my  thoughts  by  placing  them  in  such  good 
company.  ...  It  is  true  that  I  am  often  of  a  different 
opinion;  but  so  far  from  detracting  on  that  account  from 
the  merit  of  this  celebrated  writer,  I  do  him  justice  in 
making  known  in  what  and  wherefore  I  differ  from  him, 
when  I  judge  it  necessary  to  prevent  his  authority  from 
prevailing  over  reason  on  some  important  points.  In  fact, 
although  the  author  of  the  Essay  says  a  thousand  things 
which  I  must  applaud,  yet  our  systems  greatly  differ.  His 
has  greater  affinity  to  that  of  Aristotle, — mine,  to  that  of 
Plato.'  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Homeric  heroes  regard 
their  adversaries;  an  interchange  of  admiration  for  each 
other's  prowess  does  not  deaden  one  of  their  blows,  but  it 
makes  the  combat  more  dignified. 

Leibnitz,  as  we  said,  was  an  avowed  upholder  of  Scholas- 
ticism, but  under  an  improved  form.  *  In  my  opinion  true 
philosophy  consists  in  combining  Plato  with  Aristotle  and 
Democritus.'  *  He  was  deeply  read  in  Suarez,  the  last  of 
the  Scholastics ;  borrowed  largely  from  Giordano  Bruno ; 
was  influenced  greatly  by  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  though 
always  at  war  with  them ;  and  did  his  utmost  to  combine 
Greek  Philosophy  with  Christian  Philosophy. 

To  a  mind  thus  furnished,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  must 
needs  have  been  unwelcome ;  indeed  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  gain  admission.  Moreover,  as  F.  Schlegel  observed, 
every  man  is  bom  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian.f 
Leibnitz  and  Locke  were  examples  of  this  antagonism:  *Our 
differences,'  says  Leibnitz,  *are  important.  The  question 
between  us  is  whether  the  soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty, 
like  tablets  upon  which  nothing  has  been  written  {tabula 
rasa\  according  to  Aristotle  and  the  author  of  the  Essay ; 

»  Opera,  p.  446. 

t  CoLERiDOE  used  to  pass  off  this  aphorism  as  liis  own.     It  is  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Schlegel  :  Geschichte  dcr  Litcratur. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Hjid  wlietUer  all  that  is  there  traced  comes  whallj  from  the 
senses  and  experience ;  or  whether  the  soul  originally  con- 
tains the  principles  of  several  notions  and  doctrines,  which 
the  external  objects  only  awaken  on  occasions,  as  I  believe 
with  Plato.' 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  well  stated  here  ;  and  Leibnitx 
sides  with  Plat<:>  in  his  solution  of  it.  The  main  arguments 
by  which  he  supports  his  view  sjre  those  so  often  since 
repeated  of  the  Universality  and  Necessity  of  certain  truths, 
and  of  the  incapacity  of  Experience  to  furnish  us  with  any- 
thing beyond  a  knowledge  of  individual  cases.  *  For  if  any 
event  can  be  foreseen  before  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  contribute  something  for  our  own  parts.'  Ergo^  mere 
experience  J  it  is  argned,  does  not  constitute  all  our  knowledge, 
*  The  senses,  although  necemarif  for  aU  actual  knowledge,  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  us  all  of  it ;  since  the  senses  never  can 
give  anjrthing  but  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  in- 
dividual truths.  But  all  the  examples  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  however  numerous,  do  not  suffice  to  establish  the  uni- 
versal necessity  of  that  truth ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
which  has  once  occurred  will  always  occur  in  the  same  way/ 

Leibnitz  continues :  '  Wlience  it  appears  that  necessary 
truths,  such  as  we  find  in  mathematics,  and  partictilarly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  must  have  principles  of  which  the 
proof  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  nor  consequently  upon 
the  senses,  although  without  the  senses  one  would  never 
have  thought  of  them.  So  also  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
morals  are  full  of  such  truths,  and  consequently  their  proofs 
can  only  come  from  those  internal  principles  which  are  called 
innate* 

Locke  would  perfectly  have  agreed  with  these  premisses, 
but  the  conclusion  he  would  have  rejected.  That  the 
senses  alone  could  not  furaish  us  with  any  general  truth,  he 
taught  as  expressly  as  Leibnitz  did ;  but  this  in  no  way 
aflfects  his  system,  for  he  did  not  build  his  system  upon  tlie 
senses  alone. 

Leibnitz,  however,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  Locke's 
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langnage  in  the  first  definition  of  Reflection ;  for  he  says, 
^  Perhaps  the  opinions  of  our  able  author  are  not  so  far  from 
mine  as  they  appear  to  be.  For,  after  having  employed  the 
whole  of  his  first  book  against  innate  knowledge  taken  in  a 
certain  sense,  he  acknowledges  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  that  there  are  ideas  which  do  not  originate  from  the 
senses,  but  arise  from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing 
but  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  us ;  and  the  senses 
do  not  convey  to  us  what  we  already  possess  within  ourselves. 
Can  it  then  be  denied  that  there  is  much  innate  in  the 

mind?' 

♦ 

The  passage  in  italics  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  the 
mind,  preoccupied  with  its  own  opinions,  sees  them  reflected 
in  the  expressions  of  others.  Leibnitz  here  assumes  the 
very  point  at  issue ;  assumes  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideas 
which  the  senses  cannot  convey  to  it ;  and  this  assumption 
he  supposes  to  be  contained  in  Locke's  words.  Locke  taught 
precisely  the  contrary.  ^The  mind  is  itself  innate,'  con- 
tinues Leibnitz — (to  which  we  reiterate  our  objection :  innate 
in  what 9  In  itself?  or  in  us?  To  say  that  it  is  innate  in 
itself  is  a  quibble ;  that  it  is  innate  in  us,  is  a  displacement 
of  the  question  :  no  one  in  those  days  doubted  that  the  mind 
of  man  was  born  in  man — born  with  man  ;  the  question  was, 
Are  there  any  ideas  bom  with  the  mind,  or  are  all  ideas 
acquired  hy  the  mind?)  *The  mind  is  itself  innate,  and 
there  are  included  in  it  substance,  duration,  change,  action, 
perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  of  our 
intellectual  ideas.  ...  I  have  used  the  comparison  of  a 
block  of  marble  which  has  certain  veins  in  it,  rather  than  a 
plain  piece  of  marble  such  as  the  philosophers  call  tabula 
rasa ;  because,  if  the  soul  resembled  tablets  unwritten  on, 
truths  would  be  in  us  like  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  the 
block  of  marble,  when  that  marble  may  receive  indifferently 
one  figure  or  another.  But  if  there  are  veins  in  the  marble 
which  mark  the  figure  of  Hercules  rather  than  any  other 
figure,  that  marble  would  be  more  determinate,  and  the 
figure  of  Hercules  would  in  some  way  be  innate,  although 
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labour  would  be  necessary  to  discoyer  the  veins,  and  to  free 
tbein  from  their  envelopment  of  marble*  Thus  are  ideas 
and  truths  innate  in  us.' 

This  is  an  ingenious  statement  of  the  theory :  nn fortu- 
nately for  it,  the  very  existence  of  these  veins  in  the  marble 
is  an  assumption,  and  an  assumption  not  made  for  the 
facilitating  of  inquiry,  but  simply  for  the  proof  of  the  theory 
asaumod :  it  is  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  sake  of  explain- 
ing— what  ? — the  hypothesis  itself !  Ideas  are  first  assumed 
to  be  innate  \  to  prove  this  assumption,  another  assumption 
— the  existence  of  innate  ideas — is  made  ;  and  the  theory  is 
complete* 

The  real  force  of  Leibnitz's  theory  lies  in  his  distinction 
between  contingent  and  necessary  tniths,  and  in  his  position 
that  Experience  alone  could  never  furnish  us  with  necessary 
traths:  a  position  w^e  shall  have  to  examiue  closely  when 
we  come  to  Kant,  who  gave  it  its  most  authoritative  form. 
The  Tvealcness  of  the  theory,  as  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  is 
that  it  makes  no  consistent  distinction  between  empirical 
and  (}  j^riori  knowledge,  Locke  had  shaken,  if  he  had  not 
shattered,  the  old  assumption  of  Innate  Ideas,  by  showing* 
that  the  ideas  were  deducible  from  Experience,  Leibnitz  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  by  assuming  that  all  knowledge  was  in 
trutli  innate,  and  that  what  Locke  supposed  to  be  ffiven  in 
Experience  was  simply  evolved  hi  Experience**  Herein  the 
distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent  disappears ;  if 
all  knowledge  is  innate,  all  is  developed,  all  stands  on  equal 
footing  of  certainty.  Kant  perceived  the  contradiction; 
but  no  one  before  Kant  saw  how  it  could  be  rectified. 

One  passage  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  contrast  biitween 
Locke  and  Leibnitz  {PhUaleike  stands  for  Locke)  :— 

*  iVtf?«/e^A^.— L'entendeinent  ne  ressemble  pas  mal  ii  nn 
cabinet  entierement  obscure  qui  n'aurait  que  qnelques  petites 


*  •  Lor&fiuc  vmis  dirrz  fjne  Ips  ideos  nous  viennt^nt  de  Tunc  ou  Fautredo  ces  c^iuse* 
(obscrvntion  nnd  reflectioii)t  je  IVntf  nds  de  leur  jwrcoption  arluellc,  cat  }o  croia 
d'liToir  inootTy  qn*clle«  Bont  en  noiii  avant<iu'on  a'en  aper^iro.' — Kmucaux  Ensais^ 
liv,  ii,  til.  1.     Comp.  lir.  i. 
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ouvertures  pour  laisserentrer  par  dehors  les  images  ext^rieures 
et  visibles,  de  sorte  que  si  ces  images,  venant  a  se  peindre 
dans  ce  cabinet  obscur,  pouvaient  y  rester  et  y  6tre  places 
en  ordre,  en  sorte  qn'on  pouvaitles  retrouver  dans  I'occasion, 
il  y.aurait  une  grande  ressemblance  entre  ce  cabinet  et 
Tentendement  hnmain. 

*  Theophile. — Pour  rendre  la  ressemblance  plus  grande,  il 
fandrait  supposer  que  dans  la  chambre  obscure  il  y  eut  une 
toile  pour  recevoir  les  espies,  qui  ne  fut  pas  unie,  mais 
diversifi^e  par  des  plis  repr^sentant  les  connaissances  inn^es ; 
que  de  plus  cette  toile  ^tant  tendue  eut  une  mani^re  de 
ressort  ou  force  d'agir,  et  mSme  une  action  ou  r&iction 
accommod^  tant  aux  plis  passes  qu'aux  nouveaux  venus  des 
impressions  des  esp^ces.'  ^ 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  controversy,  as  conducted  by 
the  Sensationalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Animists  on 
the  other,  discloses  the  incompleteness  of  both.  Locke  had 
but  a  vague  and  vacillating  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Understanding  upon  which  the  Senses  traced  images ;  or  of 
the  processes  by  which  sensation  and  ideation  were  eflfected. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  innate  faculties,  but  had  no  precise 
conception  of  what  they  were,  nor  of  how  they  operated* 
Leibnitz  properly  objected  that  these  naked  faculties,  *Ies 
faculty  sans  quelque  acte,  en  un  mot,  les  pures  puissances  de 
I'&ole,  ne  sont  que  des  fictions  que  la  nature  ne  connait  point 
et  qu'on  obtient  en  faisant  des  abstractions.' 

But  Leibnitz  himself,  though  vindicating  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  the  Mind  (the  co-operation  of  subject  with 
object,  in  Blant's  phrase),  had  no  precise  conception,  and 
was  reduced  to  mere  assumption.  Because  we  are  bom 
with  certain  dispositions,  and  because  Thought  has  certain 
recognisable  conditions,  he  assumed  that  we  are  bom  with  all 
dispositions,  and  that  all  knowledge  is  simply  the  awakening 
of  slumbering  ideas. 

As  a  corrective  to  what  was  precipitate  in  Locke's  psycho- 

*  Nouveaux  EssaiSj  liv.  ii.  ch.  xii. 


»  logy  J   as  an  energetic  protest  against  what  may  be  called 
Bensnous  experience    (which  disregards  the   '  organised  es- 
jgericnce  *  of  the  race,  and  thereby  isolates  the   indi\ddual 
from    Humanity),   the  criticism  of  Leibnitz  was  of  sijnial 
service.     In  itself  it  was  not  of  value.     The  false  method 
^ft  on    which   he  proceeded   rendered    psychological  discovery 
^B  hopeless.*      Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  incidental  pas- 
B  sages  displaying  extraordinary  acuteness ;  and  there  is  one 
contribution   to  Psychology  which   I   consider  of  immense 
valne,  namely,  the  distinction  between  perception  and  apper* 
ception,  or,  as  I  have  named  them,  Sense-Oonsciousness  and 
Thought-Consciousness.t     A  thorough    discussion   of   this 
subject  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  prolegomena  to  every 
system  of  Psychology, 
I  The  probleuia  relating  to  the  origin  and  scope  of  Enow- 

^p  ledge  henceforth  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in 
speculation.  The  solutions  offered  by  Locke  were  widely 
accepted.  In  England  and  in  France,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  the  priticipia  of  all  theorising.  But,  as 
H  was  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  they  contained  within  them 
seeds  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism  j  and  these  we  are  now  to 
contemplate  in  their  developed  forma. 


I 

I 

I 


♦  *  Son  principe  de  in  ramtn  suffimnte,  tr^a-beiim  ©ttr^s-rrai  en  lui-ujenK*/  gojs 
D'Alemuert  with  plcaBaritrj,  *  ne  purait  pas  devoir  ^trefgrt  tililo  k  dea  et^iv^aiissi 
pen  ^'clttirt'8  que  noim  le  sonimes  sur  leu  raisons  premiss  de  tout«s  ehoses/ 
— -Di^courji  priUminairt  de  r Ertcj^dopcdie. 

t  Mttveatt^  E^saiSf  Ut.  ii.  dth.  L  g§  11-19.  CompttPo  Fk^skilogy  of  C<m.mon  L{fe, 
ii.  74. 
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EaDMAJR^'s  edition  of  the  Philosophical  Work?  (Berlin,  1840)  is  the  h^st  and 
coiiipJetoHt  np  to  this  date,  There  is  a  handy  cdif  Ion  uf  the  chief  writings  in  the 
(Etiiyrfgdc  Lii/miij,  parM.  A.  JAcan&e,  in  2  vols..  Pari*,  1842.  A  good  exposition 
will  be  found  in  BrnLK:  Grjivh.  dtr  neuern  Pki^o^,  iv,  129-238.  BAfMANN :  Dh 
I^hrm  von  Raum,  Zeit  und  Mttthematikin  der  nmern  Philmaphie,  1870»  ii,  pp.  1-347. 
Hakms:  Einhiiungin  die  Vhy^ik  {Konftrn'm  Ai^t/emehte  Enc^khpadie  drr  Pkynik) 
18C9,  pp.  129,237-43.  Caspari:  Ltdfmit::*  Philo»oijhie  hdcuchUt  vom  Gesichts- 
punkt  dtr  Grundhegriffe  von  Kraft  und  Sfoff,  187 1>,  But  far  surpn^sing  all  other 
works,  hoth  in  exhuustiTencss  and  ncutentss,  ts  the  volume  deroted  to  Leibnita  by 
KuNO  FiscHEB,  (?M('A.  d.  neucrn  PMo«,  I8G7.  Bd.  iJ* 
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The  problem  of  an  external  world  discussed  on 
psychological  data. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

BERKELEY, 

§  I.  Life  op  Beekelet. 

THERE  are  few  men  of  whom  England  has  better  reason 
to  be  prond  than  of  Gteorge  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
To  extraordinary  merits  as  a  writer  and  thinkei*,  he  nnited 
the  most  exquisite  purity  and  generosity  of  character ;  and 
it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  he  was  greater  in  head  or 
heart. 

He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Kilcrin,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow.  In 
1709,  he  published  his  New  Theory  of  Vision^  which  made 
an  epoch  in  Science  -y"^  and  the  year  after,  his  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledgey  which  made  an  epoch  in  Metaphysics. 
After  this  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms.  *  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polished 
society,  modem  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  contributed  to 

*  It  contains  one  of  the  most  germinal  discoveries  yet  made  in  Psychology. 
It  is  substantially  adopted  by  Helmholtz  in  his  marvellous  Handbuch  dcr  physio- 
logischen  Optik,  1867.  The  late  Samuel  Baiusy  some  years  ago  attempted  a 
refutation  of  it,  but  his  attempt  was  victoriously  defeated  by  Sttjakt  Mill  and 
Frof.  Fbrrieb.  Compare  Bal^anm  :  Die  Lehren  von  Rauniy  Zeit  und  Mathtmatikt 
ii.  348-72. 
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adorn  and  enrieli  the  mind  of  this  ivccomiilished  man.  All 
Ms  contemporaries  agreed  with  the  Satirist  in  ascribing 

To  Berkeley  evtrj  riitae  under  HenroQ. 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving, 
admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  The  severe 
sense  of  Swift  endured  his  visions ;  the  modest  Addison 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitions  specula- 
tions. His  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fer- 
vid praise.  Even  the  discerning,  fastidious,  and  turbulent 
Atterbury  said,  after  an  interview  with  him,  "So  much 
learning,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.'* '  * 

His  acquaintance  with  the  wits  led  to  his  contributing  to 
the  Guardian.  He  became  chaplain  and  afterwards  secretaiy 
to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
embassy  to  Sicily.  He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe ;  and  at  Paris  met  Malebranehe,  with 
whom  he  htwi  an  animated  discussion  on  the  ideal  theorj% 
In  172i,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Derry.  This  was  worth 
eleven  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  him  ;  but  he  resigned  it  in 
order  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the  North 
American  savages,  stipulating  only  with  the  Government 
for  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On  this  romantic 
and  generous  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife.  He  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island,  carrying  with  him  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property. 
But,  to  the  shame  of  the  Goverument  be  it  said,  the  pro- 
raises  made  him  were  not  fulfilled^  and  after  seven  years 
of  single-handed  endeavour,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
England,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in 
vain. 

In    1732   he  published  a  tractate   in  vindication  of  his 

♦  Sir  J.  Haceixtosh. 
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Theory  of  Vigion.*  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734. 
When  he  wished  to  resign,  the  King  would  not  permit  him ; 
and  being  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  non-residence,  he  made 
an  arrangement  before  leaving  Cloyne,  whereby  he  settled 
200i.  a  year,  daring  his  absence,  on  the  poor.  In  1752,  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1753,  he  was  suddenly  seized, 
while  reading,  with  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  died  almost 
instantaneously. 

Of  his  numerous  writings  we  cannot  here  speak;  two 
only  belong  to  our  subject:  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and 
the  Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous.  We  hope  to  remove 
some  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  with  which  his  name  is 
incrusted.  We  hope  to  show  that,  even  in  what  are  called 
his  wildest  moods,  Berkeley  was  a  plain,  sincere,  deep- 
thinking  man,  not  a  sophist,  playing  with  paradoxes  to  dis- 
play his  skill. 

§  II.  Bebkelet  and  Common  Sense. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Berkeley's  Idealism ;  and  in- 
numerable *  coxcombs'  have  vanquished  it*  with  a  grin.'t 
Bidicule  has  not  been  sparing.  Argument  has  not  been 
wanting.  Idealism  has  been  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked 
at.  It  is  ludicrous  to  notice  the  constant  iteration  of 
trivial  objections  which,  trivial  as  they  are,  Berkeley  had 
already  anticipated.  In  fact,  the  critics  misunderstood  him, 
and  then  reproached  him  for  inconsistency — inconsistency, 
not  with  his  principles,  but  with  theirs.  They  forced  a 
meaning  upon-  his  words  which  he  had  expressly  rejected  ; 
and  then  triumphed  over  him  because  he  did  not  pursue 
their  principles  to  the  extravagances  which  would  have 
resulted  from  them. 

♦  7%«  Theory  of  Vision^  or  Visual  Language^  shewing  the  Immediate  Presence  and 
Providence  of  a  Deity,  vindicated  and  explained.  This  tracts  so  little  known  as  to 
have  been  omitted  in  his  collected  works,  was  reprinted  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
H.  CowELi.  in  1860.  (MacmillAn  &  Co.) 

t  *  And  coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin.' — Buown  :  Essay  on  Satire. 
This  verse  has  so  much  of  the  well-known  ring  of  Pope  that  it  is  almost  universally 
attributed  to  him. 
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WHien  Berkelej'  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  he  meant 
by  *  matter '  that  unknown  mbstrainm  the  existence  of  which 
Locke  had  declared  to  be  a  necessary  mference  from  our 
knowledge  of  qualities,  but  the  nature  of  which  must  ever  be 
altogether  hidden  from  us.  Philosophers  had  assumed  the 
existence  of  Substance,  i»e,  of  a  nomncnon  lying  underneath 
all  phenomena— a  siibstratum  supporting  all  qualities — a 
something  in  which  all  accidents  inhere.  This  unknown 
Substance,  Berkeley  rejects  and  replaces  by  a  known  Cause, 
a  spiritual  substance.  The  substratum,  confessedly  unknown, 
is  a  mere  abstraction,  he  says.  If  it  is  unknown^  unknow- 
able, it  is  a  figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment 
worse  than  useless  ;  it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism. 
If  by  matter  yon  understand  thai  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted, 
and  touched,  then  I  say  matter  exists  :  I  am  as  firm  a  believer 
in  its  existence  as  anyone  can  be,  and  herein  I  a^ree  with  the 
mdfjar*  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  understand  by  matter  that 
occult  substratum  winch  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted,  and 
not  touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot,  inform 
you — then  I  say  I  believe  not  in  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  herein  I  differ  from  the  philosophers  and  agree  with  the 
vulyar, 

*  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,'  he  says,  '  but 
rather  ideas  into  things  ;  since  those  imjn^diate  ohjects  of  per- 
ception which,  according  to  you  (Berkeley  might  have  said, 
according  to  all  philosophers),  are  only  apjyearances  of  thing^^ 
I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves. 

'  Hifla^.  Things  !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please  :  but 
it  is  certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of 
things,  the  outside  of  which  mdy  drikes  the  senses, 

*  Philonous.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside 
of  things  seem  to  me  the  vovy  th^ings  themselves.  .  .  .  We 
both  therefore  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible 
forms;  but  herein  we  differ :  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty 
appearances ;  I,  real  beings.  In  short,  you  do  not  tnist  your 
semes;  I do»^ 

Berkeley  is  always  accused  of  having  propounded  a  theory 
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which  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  That  a  man 
who  thus  disregards  the  senses  mast  be  out  of  his  own,  was 
a  ready  answer ;  ridicule  was  not  slow  in  retort ;  declamation 
gave  itself  elbow-room,  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  triumphant 
attitude.  It  was  easy  to  declare  that  *  the  man  who  seriously 
entertains  this  belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be  a 
TCry  good  man,  as  a  man  may  be  who  believes  he  is  made  of 
glass ;  yet  surely  he  hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding, 
and  hath  been  hurt  by  much  thinking.'  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  critics,  Berkeley  did  not  contradict 
the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  in  denying  a  substratum^  he  did 
not  propound  a  theory  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  belief 
of  mankind.  His  peculiarity  is  that  herein  he  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  What  the 
senses  informed  him  of,  that,  and  that  only^  would  he  accept. 
He  held  fast  to  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  he  placed  himself 
resolutely  in  the  centre  of  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind : 
there  he  took  his  stand,  leaving  to  philosophers  the  region  of 
supposition,  inference,  and  of  occult  substances. 

The  reproach  made  to  him  is  really  the  reproach  he  made 
to  philosophers,  namely,  that  they  would  not  trust  to  the 
evidence  of  their  senses ;  that  over  and  above  what  the 
senses  told  them,  they  imagined  an  occult  something  of 
which  the  senses  gave  no  indication.  ^  Now  it  was  against 
this  metaphysical  phantom  of  the  brain,'  says  an  acute  critic, 
*  this  crotchet-world  of  philosophers,  and  against  it  alone, 
that  all  the  attacks  of  Berkeley  were  directed.  The  doctrine 
that  the  realities  of  things  were  not  made  for  man,  and  that 
he  must  rest  satisfied  with  mere  appearances,  was  regarded, 
and  rightly,  by  him,  as  the  parent  of  scepticism  with  all  her 
desolating  train.  He  saw  that  philosophy,  in  giving  up  the 
reality  immediately  within  her  grasp,  in  favour  of  a  reality 
supposed  to  be  less  delusive,  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience,  resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who,  carrying  a 
piece  of  meat  across  a  river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his 

*  Eeid:  Inquiry, 
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jaws,  while  with  foolish  greed  he  snatched  at  the  shadow  in 
the  stream.  The  dog  lost  his  dinner,  and  philosophy  let  go  her 
secure  hold  upon  truth.  He  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgar 
who  recognise  no  distinction  between  the  reality  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects,  and,  repndiating  the  baseless  hypothesis 
of  a  world  existing  unknown  and  unperceived,  he  resolutely 
maintained  that  what  are  called  the  sensible  shows  of  things 
are  in  truth  the  very  things  themselves.'^ 

True  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
Berkeley's  theory  does  seem  to  mn  counter  to  the  ordinary 
belief  of  mankind,  because  by  Matter,  men  commonly  under- 
stand the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  the  Touched,  etc. ;  therefore 
when  the  existence  of  Matter  is  denied,  people  naturally 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  and  the 
Touched  is  denied  ;  never  suspecting  that  Matter,  in  its 
philosophical  sense,  is  the  not  seen,  not  tasted,  not  touched- 
Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  insufficiently  guarded 
against  all  ambiguity.  Thus  he  says  in  one  of  the  opening 
sections  of  his  rnnciples  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  *  It  is 
indeed  an  opinum  strangely  prevailmg  amongst  men  that 
houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  lq  a  word,  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  by  the  imderstanding.*  This  is  striking  a  false 
key-note.  It  rouses  the  reader  to  oppose  a  coming  paradox. 
Yet  Berkeley  foresaw  and  answered  the  objections  whicli 
"Wimpey,  Beattie,  E/cid,  and  others  brought  forward.  He 
was  not  giving  utterance  to  a  caprice ;  he  was  not  spinning 
an  ingenious  theory,  knowing  ail  the  while  that  it  was  no 
more  than  an  ingenuity.  He  was  an  earnest  thinker,  patient 
in  the  search  after  truth.  Anxious,  therefore,  that  bis  specu- 
lations should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  dialectical  displays, 
he  endeavoured  on  various  occasions  to  guard  himself  from 
misapprehension. 

*  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing 

*  Macku^ooiPt  Ma0.  June  1642,  p.  814,  art.  'Berkeley  und  Idealism;*  by 
Profi^BSur  FsHMKfi ;  since  repmted  in  hi»  Lectures  on  Greek  PhU&sopky^  and  other 
PAii&Mophkal  BemainSf  edited  by  Gkakt  and  LusuufaTON^  1866j  yoh  ii.  p,  201, 
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that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
That  the  things  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do 
exist,  really  exist,  I  m>aJce  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  Matter, 
or  corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  this  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss 
ix.  •  •  • 

*  K  any  man  thinks  we  detract  fix)m  the  reality  or  existence 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  has  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  conld  think  of.  .  .  .  It  will 
be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.  that  we  take 
away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is  that, 
if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 
combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity, 
weight,  etc.,  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away.* 
But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support 
of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind ;  then,  indeed,  I 
acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to 
take  away  that  which  never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in 
the  imagination.t  But  say  what  we  can,  some  perhaps  may 
be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  believe  his  senses,  and  never 
suffer  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to  prevail  over  the 
certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so  :  assert  the  evidence  of  sense  as 
high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what 
I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no 
more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being;  hut  I  do  not  see  how 
the  testimony  of  sense  can  he  alleged  as  a  proof  of  anything 
which  is  not  perceived  hy  sense.' I 

After  reading  these  passages  (and  more  of  a  similar  cast 
might  be  quoted),  in  what  terms  shall  we  speak  of  the  works 
vnritten  to  refute  Idealism  ?    Where  was  the  acuteness  of  the 

♦  An  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  peremptory  refutation  of  Behkelkt,  viz.  kicking  a 
stone  :  as  if  Berkeley  ever  denied  that  what  we  called  stones  existed ! 

t  This  is  not  well  said.  That  substance  was  imagined  to  exist  (as  a  support  of 
accidents),  Berkeley's  argument  supposes :  it  is  against  such  an  imaginary  exist- 
ence he  directs  his  attacks.  Perhaps  he  means  that  no  image  of  substance  could 
bo  formed  in  the  mind :  which  no  one  disputes. 

}  Principles  of  Human  Knottlcdgcy  §§  35-37,  40. 
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Beids  and  Beatties,  when  tliey  tanutiugly  asked  why  Berkelej 
did  not  run  his  head  against  a  post,  did  not  walk  over  prec 
pices,  etc.,  as,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  no  pain, 
hroken  limbs,  could    result?*      Where    was   philosophies 
acumen,  when  writers  could  imagine  they  refuted   Berkele 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense — when  they  contrasted  ti 
instinctive  beliefs  of  mankind  with  the  speculative  paradox^ 
of  a  philosopher,  who  expressly  took  his  stand  beside  commc 
sense  against  phOosophers  *? 

Men  trained  in  metaphysical  speculations  may  find  it  di 
cult  to  conceive  the  non-existeuce  of  an  invisible  unknowable 
substratum ;  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  any  such  substratum  is  a  fact  which 
the  slightest  inquiry  will  verify.  ^M 

Berkeley,  therefore,  in  denying  the  existence  of  Mattef^^ 
sided  with  common  sense.     He  thought,  with  the  vulgar, 
that  Matter  was  thai  of  which  his  senses  informed  him ;  nc 
an  occult  something  of  which  he  could  have  no  information 
The  table  he  saw  before  him  certainly  existed  :  it  was  hard 
polished,  coloured,  of  a  certain  figure,  and  cost  some  guineas* 
But  there  was  no  phantom  table  lying  underneath  the  oppa 
rent  iahU^ihere  wag  no  invisible  substance  supporting  tha 
table.     What  he  perceived  was  a  table,  and  nothing  more  j 
what  he  perceived  it  to  be,  he  would  believe  it  to  be,  an 
nothing  more.      His  staHing-point  was  thus  what  the  plaiii 
dictates  of  his  senses,  and  the  senses  of  all  men,  furnished. 

§  IIL  Idealisx. 

The  first  step  which  a  philosopher  takes  in  any  inquiry  is 
a  departure  from  Common  Sense.     E^eflecting  upon  what  liis 

•  *  But  what  tt  theconaequence?  I  rewlTc  not  to  beliere  my  eenses  ?  I  break 
my  liend  n^iuBt  a  post  tbiit  come»  in  my  w^y :  I  str^p  into  a  dirty  krunel ;  nnd 
ftft«r  tirenty  nich  wise  nnd  rational  actioBs  I  om  Uikon  up  and  clapt  into  a  mad- 
hiiUM*.  Now  1  confess  I  had  rather  make  one  of  thosr^  crtdnlous  fools  whom  na- 
tupp  imposfii  upon  tlifin  uf  those  wise  and  ratmnal  pliiJo6foph<?r»  who  n»<>lve  to 
withhold  a sHtvnt  ut  nil  thi«  *'xpo^s<^'— EiiiD  :  Inquiry,  ck  iv.  §  20.  Thi«  u&e  pas- 
Biigc  \h  a«  guud  jis  a  huudrcd. 
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senses  convey  to  him,  he  seeks  an  explanation  of  phenomena : 
and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  he  analyses 
the  fikcts  to  be  explained  that  he  is  nsuallj  supposed  to  be 
free  frt>m  the  mere  extravagances  of  speculation.  And  jet 
Berkeley's  analysis  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness  (as  Con- 
sciousness is  commonly  understood  by  philosophers)  has 
obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  speculators. 

y^  This  is  the  problem :  our  senses  inform  us  of  certain 
sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  colour,  solidity,  etc. 
But  Logic  declares  that  these  qualities  must  be  qualities  of 
something:  they  cannot  exist  as  mere  extension,  colour, 
etc.:  there  must  be  something  extended,  coloured,  etc. 
What  is  that  something  ?  The  solution  given  by  the  philo- 
sophers was  uniformly  this  :  what  that  substance  is,  we  can 
never  know,  because  it  lies  beyond  our  apprehension ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  admit  it,  as  a  support  to  the  qualities  which  we 
do  apprehend,  as  a  substance  in  which  sensible  qualities  in- 
here. So  that,  deeply  considered,  the  only  reason  for  inferring 
the  existence  of  Matter  is  ilie  necessity  for  some  synthesis 
of  attributes. 

Now,  what  did  Berkeley  ?  With  very  subtle  perception  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  he  boldly  solved  it  by  making 
the  synthesis  a  mental  one.  Thus  was  Matter,  the  substratum, 
wholly  got  rid  of. 

The  nature  of  human  knowledge  is  the  first  object  of  his 
inquiry.  ^  It  is  said  that  the  faculties  we  have  are  few,  and 
those  designed  by  Nature  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of 
life,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  consti- 
tution of  things.  Besides,  the  mind  of  man,  being  finite, 
when  it  treats  of  things  which  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
out  of  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself, 
it  being  of  the  nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended 
by  that  which  is  finite.' 

This  is  plainly  enough  launched  at  Locke  ;  but  the  worthy 
Bishop    has   no    such    disposition    *  to   sit   down   in   quiet 
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ignorance/  He  suspects  that  *we  may  be  too  partUl  in 
placing  tlie  fault  originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather 
in  the  wrong  use  we  make  of  them.'  He  belieTes  that  God 
is  too  bountiful  not  to  have  placed  knowledge  within  our 
reach  of  which  He  has  given  us  the  desire.  (Berkeley  here 
disregards  the  lesson  man  was  taught  in  Paradise,  where 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  placed  ^vithin  his  reach,  but  the 
fruits  thereof  forbidden  him.)  '  Upon  the  whole/  continues 
Berkeley,  *  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philo- 
sophers, and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely 
owing  to  themselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and 
then  complain  we  cannot  see/ 

The  pretension  on  which  all  Ontology  is  founded  is  here 
openly  proclaimed.  The  consequences  of  Loeke*s  doctrine 
are  rejected ;  the  premisses  are  retained,  Berkeley's  account 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  is  the  same  as  Locke's,  only  some- 
what more  erplieitly  defined.  But  the  student  must  be 
warned  against  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Locke  ignored  the  part  played  by  what  have  been  called  a 
priori  notions.  Among  these  notions  are  Substance  and 
Cause ;  it  is  on  these  Berkeley  relies.  *  The  mind,  her  acta, 
and  faculties,'  he  says,^  *  furnish  a  new  and  distinct  cla^a  of 
ohjeHsy  from  the  contemplation  whereof  arise  certain  other 
notions,  principles,  and  varieties,  so  remote  from  and  even 
so  repugnant  to  the  first  prejudices  which  surprise  the  sense 
of  mankind,  that  they  may  well  be  excluded  from  vulgar 
speech  and  books,  as  abstract  from  sensible  matter,  and  more 
fit  lor  the  speculation  of  truth,  the  labour  and  aim  of  a  few, 
than  for  the  practice  of  the  world/  In  an  earlier  paragraph 
he  speaks  of  the  objects  of  sense  a^  what  the  mind  first 
regards  as  realities  ;  but  no  sooner  does  intellect  dawn  upon 
the  shadowy  scene*  '  than  we  perceive  the  true  principle  of 
unity,  identity,  and  existence*  Those  things  which  before 
seemed  to  constitute  the  whole  of  being,  upon  taking  an  in- 
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tellectaal  view  of  things  [i.e.  viewing  them  as  conceptions] 
prove  to  be  but  fleeting  phantoms/ 

In  presence  of  such  declarations.  Professor  Prazer  declares 
that  Berkeley  ^  not  only  was  not  a  sensualist  of  the  school  of 
Condillac,  not  only  not  an  empiricist  of  the  school  of  Hume, 
but  he  was  a  transcendentalist  of  the  highest  and  purest 
school  of  Kant.  With  Kant  he  held  the  intellectual  origin 
of  certain  concepts.  With  Kant  he  held  the  dependence  of 
these  concepts  for  their  development  on  sense.  With  Kant 
he  even  discriminated  the  peculiar  functions  of  sense  and 
intellect ;  the  one  as  the  source  of  intuition,  and  the  other  as 
the  source  of  thought.  Nay,  with  Kant  he  held  that  space 
had  no  objective  reality,  but  was  "  a  child  of  the  imagination 
grafted  upon  sense  ;"  and  he  expresses  the  same  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  objective  reality  of  time.'  * 
/^  The  student  of  Berkeley  will  remark  that  the  objects  of 
knowledge  are  said  to  be  ideas.  This  has  a  paradoxical  air 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  metaphysics,  yet  it  is  the  simple 
expression  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  All  that  the 
mind  can  be  conversant  about  is  its  ideas:  we  are  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  changes  that  take  place  in  our 
minds.  Whether  these  ideas  are  the  copies  or  representatives 
of  any  things —-whether  changes  in  our  state  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  external  cause  :  this  is  a  question  of  Philosophy 
— a  question  which  Common  Sense  makes  no  scruple  of 
begging.  You  see  before  you  a  flower,  and  you  assume  that 
an  external  thing  resembling  that  flower  exists,  and  that 
your  sensation  is  produced  by  it,  as  a  reflection  in  a  mirror 
is  produced  by  an  object  out  of  the  mirror.  But  dive  deeper 
into  consciousness,  interrogate  yourself,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  comparison  of  the  mirror  is  an  assumption  made 
only  to  explain  the  facts  of  consciousness,  not  given  in  those 
facts.     Moreover,  granting  the  assumption,  you  will  then 

♦  Berkelei/s  Idealism,  in  the  North  British  Review,  Ixviii.  p.  476 ;  on  the  whole,  the 
most  luminous  essay  on  Berkeley  which  has  come  under  my  notice.  What  is  said, 
howftver,  respecting  the  agreement  with  Kant's  views  on  Space  and  Time  must  be 
accepted  with  a  reservation.  Berkeley  held  all  objective  reality  to  be  subjective, 
but  he  did  not  hold  Space  and  Time  to  be  special  forms  of  Intuition. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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make  tlie  mind  immediately  conversant  with  its  ideas  onlif ; 
for  asstiming  that  objects  reflect  tlieraselves  in  the  mirror, 
the  min*or  itself  koows  only  the  reflections  :  these  it  knows 
immediately  5  the  objects  it  knows  mediately,  i.e.  through 
the  reflections.  Thus  is  Berkeley  keeping  rigorously  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness  when  lie  says  that  the  'objects  of 
knowledge  are  ideas.' 

Were  not  the  history  of  Philosophy  crowded  with  similar 
examples^  we  might  feel  surprised  at  the  strange  misconcep- 
tion of  Berkeley,  which  has  become  traditional,  through  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  nay,  even  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and  which 
Professor  Frazer  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out — namely, 
the  misconeeption  of  Berkeley's  theory  of  ideas*  These  writers 
suppose  him  to  have  held  that  ideas  are  intermediate  entities, 
diatiuct  from  the  human  intellect  no  less  than  from  the  divine, 
mediating  between  the  two.    The  same  mistake  has  been  even 
more  widely  prevalent  respecting  Aquinas.^     '  The  entity- 
idea  was  invented  as  a  mediator  between  mind  and  matter. 
Wlrdt  occasion,  therefore,  could  there  be  for  a  mediator  when 
the  existence  of  matter  was  denied  9 '     The  source  of  the  mis- 
conception is,  no  doubt,  the  employment  of  the  word  idea,  to 
signify   the   object    of  consciousness;    though   a   glance  at 
Arnauld  would  have  revealed  that  *  objective  *  in  those  days 
meant  the  mental  presence  of  a  thought,  as  distinguished 
from  the  local  presence  of  a  things  and  a  glance  at  one  of 
Berkeley's  precursors  now  seldom  read— John  Serjeant f — 
would  have  revealed  that  the  word  object  signified  thing 
meant — *  Now  the  Meanings  of  Words,  or  (which  is  the  same, 
taking  that  word  ohji:ctiviii/^  what's  meant  by  those  words}.' 
Thus  in  calling  ideas*  objects  *  Berkeley  was  following  in  the 
track  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  *  We  know  that 
not  only  can  we  perceive/  says  Professor  Frazer,  *  but  that  we 
can  make  our  perception  an  object  of  ulterior  thought ;  and 
hence,  though  pliilosophers  while  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion on  the  act  have  called  it  a  2*^^cej)tion^  yet  when  regard- 

*  Coinp.  HAL'tt^Atj,  Ht«t.  de  fa  PhU.  m,hd{u^iiq}if.,  h\  177*  «nd  Rmtssei-ot,  &iudf 
$ur  U  Mo^m  A^e,  ii.  260. 

t  Sofid  Vhihs&phy  (nntcrttd  against  the  Fancies  qf  the  Ida^tn,  1607. 
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ing  it  as  an  object  they  have  named  it  an  idea^ — a  point 
overlooked  by  Eeid,  *  Berkeley,  it  is  true,  describes  our  ideas 
as  "  real  beings,"  as  "  objects  of  knowledge,"  as  "things  which 
exist  whether  we  think  on  them  or  not."  But  he  distinctly 
repudiates  the  monstrosity  attributed  to  him  by  Eeid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Mansel.  What,  in  fact,  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  9  It  is  that  "  the 
esse  of  eyery  idea  is  perctpi ;"  that  "  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  our  ideas  from  perception.^^ 
As,  when  speaking  of  those  ideas  as  inert,  fleeting,  and 
dependent  beings,  he  tells  us  that  they  "subsist  not  by 
themselves,  but  are  supported  by,  or  exist  in,  minds  or 
spiritual  substances,"  so,  when  speaking  of  them  as  "real 
things,"  he  states  that  "  their  being  consists  in  being  per- 
ceived." ' 

While  on  this  topic,  I  may  observe  that  one  great  purpose 
of  Berkeley  was  to  bring  prominently  forward  those  notions, 
concepts,  which  Locke  had  left  too  much  in  the  background. 
In  doing  this  he  had  to  reject  the  ideal  theory  which  he  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  embraced,  and  to  deny,  not  only 
that  ideas  were  entities,  mediates,  but  also  that  they  were 
copies  of  or  resemblances  of  things.* 
^  Prom  this  digression  let  us  pass  to  remark  on  Berkeley's 
use  of  the  word  idea,  which  stands  both  for  sensation  and 
idea.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  confusion  of  language  as 
the  cause  of  no  little  misapprehension  of  his  doctrines. 
*  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  the  ideas 
formed  by  our  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind  is  wliat 
everybody  will  allow  ;  and  to  me  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the 
various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however 
blended  or  combined  together  {that  is,  whatever  objects  they 
compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
thera.  .  .  .  The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists,  i.e.  I  see  it, 
and  feel  it,  and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study,  I  should  say  it 
existed  ;  meaning  thereby  that,  if  I  was  in  my  study,  I  might 

*  On  this  point  I  would  gladly  quote  the  remarks  of  Serjeant,  Solid  rhilosaphy 
(Preface),  but  cannot  afford  the  requisite  space. 
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perceive  it^  or  that  some  otlier  spirit  actuaUy  does  perceive 
it  As  to  what  is  said  about  the  existence  of  unthinking 
things,  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  tliat  is 
to  me  perfectly  iinintelligihle.  Their  esse  is  percipi;  nor  is 
it  possible  ibey  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds 
or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them,' 

It  is  in  this  last  paragraph  that  the  kernel  of  his  system 
lies.  He  had  identified  objects  with  ideiis  :  having  done  so, 
it  was  easy  to  prove  that  objects  coidd  not  exist  without  a 
perceiving  mind  in  which  to  exist  as  ideas.  *  For  what  are 
the  objects  but  the  things  which  we  perceive  by  sense?' 
Realism  assents  :  objects  are  what  we  perceive.  *  And  whttfy 
I  pray  you,'  continues  Berkeley,  *  do  w^e  perceive  besides  our 
own  ideas  or  sensations?*  Resilism  hesitates;  certainly  the 
mirror  baa  nothing  immediately  present  to  it  besides  the 
reflections.  '  And  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant,'  triumphantly 
continues  Idealism,  '  that  any  one  of  these  ideas,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them,  should  exist  unperceived  ?  '  Realism  has 
no  answer  to  ofter.  It  is  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is 
apparently  no  escape. 

The  8up|>osition  of  the  existence  of  Matter  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  absti'act  ideas  (against  which  Berkeley  wages 
war),  *  For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than 
to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their 
being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existuig  unperceived  ? 
Light  and  coloxu-s,  beat  and  cold,  extension  and  tiguixjs — in  a 
word,  the  thingfi  we  see  and  feel — what  are  they  but  so  many 
sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and 
is  if  not  impossible  to  separaif^  eiren  in  tkovfilfy  amj  of  thejie  from 
perception*?  For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 
ft-om  itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  conceive 
apart  from  each  other,  those  things  w^bich  perhaps  I  never 
perceived  by  sense  so  divided.  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of 
the  human  body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of 
a  rose  without  thinking  of  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  can  abstract,  if  fliat  be  properly  called  abstnic- 
tion  which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such 
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objects  as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist,  or  be  actually  per- 
ceived asunder ;  but  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  per- 
ception. Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel 
anything  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible 
thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing, 

and  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  one  another 

y/^  *  In  a  word,  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth 
— all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
world — have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind :  their  esse 
is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  and  consequently,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  actuaUy  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my 
mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either 
Lave  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
eternal  spirit,  .  .  • 

Z'  *  Though  we  hold  indeed  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  nothing 
else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  yet  we  may 
not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  while 
they  are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  be  some  other 
spirit  that  perceives  them,  though  we  do  not.  Whenever 
bodies  are  said  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  I 
would  not  he  v/nderstood  to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mind, 
but  all  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist 
not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  of 
them.  ... 

/  *  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue :  if  you  can 
but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended  movable  substance, 
or  in  general  for  any  one  idea,  or  anything  like  an  idea,  to 
exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shaU  readily 
give  up  the  cause ;  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you 
cannot  either  give  me  a  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or 
assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  I  say  the 
bare  possibility  of  your  opinion  being  true  shall  pass  for  an 
argument  that  it  is  so. 

*  But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for  me  to 
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imagine  trees  in  a  park,  or  books  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  bj 
to  perceive  them.  I  answer,  yoii  may  so:  tliere  is  no 
difficulty  in  it.  But  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
ihmi  framing  ia  your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books 
and  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of 
anyone  perceivinf/  them  ? 

*But  do  not  ytyn  yourself  perceive  or  ihinh  of  them  all  the 
while?  This  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  it  only 
shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  framing  ideas  in 
your  mind,  but  it  does  not  show  tluit  you  can  conceive  it 
possible  the  objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the 
jtnind.  To  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive 
them  existing  nnperceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a 
manifest  repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  ai*e  all  the  ivhih  otdy 
contemphitiny  our  own  ideas. ^  * 

The  last  very  remarkable  passage  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  critic  before  mentioned,  otherwise  ho  would 
not  have  said  that  the  '  knot  which  Berkeley  loosened,  but 
which  he  certamly  did  not  explicitly  untie,*  was  to  be  re- 
solved, for  the  first  time,  by  the  arguments  he  there  brings 
forward.  Berkeley  had  untied  the  knot,  explicitly,  satis- 
factorily ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  way  as  his  critict 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secomlary  qualities 
Berkeley  easilj^  refutes,  and  shows  that  the  same  arguments 
which  make  the  secondary  qualities  to  be  only  affections  of 
the  mind  may  be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities* 

Having  batt^ered  down  almost  every  objection^  trivial  or 
serious,  that  could  be  offered.  Idealism  it-t^rates  its  funda- 
mental principle  :^A11  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  a  know- 
ledge of  ideas;  objects  and  ideas  are  the  same.  ^>^a, 
nothing  exists  but  what  is  perceived.^ 

*  The  forogoiDg  pn&6age«  aro  all  tutcn  from  the  Prineiph*  of  Human  Knttt^fd^f^ 
§§  d,  6,  S,  22»  aud  23. 

t  8*fe  the  article  in  Blackwood^  already  tnltd,  p.  8J7,  ft  £eq,\  Lecttirts,  ti.  p.  308. 

\  Nothing  cun  hc^  more  inaccurate  thtin  to  cla^s  Berkeley  among  those  who 
mainUtn  ideas  to  bo  ri^pruBentative  of  things  ;  idoiiB,  ho  says,  are  things.  Yet 
IlAMiLrujf  coiuniitfa  thin  iimccuracy. 
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Sealism  espies  a  loophole.  These  ideas,  with  which  we 
admit  the  mind  to  be  solely  conversant,  are  but  the  ideas 
(images)  of  certain  things  :  these  things  exist  independently 
of  being  perceived,  though  their  ideas  cannot.  Berkeley 
foresaw  this  also.  *  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  them- 
selves do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be 
things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances, 
which  things  exist  without  the  mind  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance. I  answer,  an  idea  can  he  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;  a 
colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or 
figure.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or 
external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or 
representations,  be  themselves  perceivable  or  no  ?  K  they 
are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point; 
but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  anyone  whether  it 
be  sense  to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  in- 
visible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intangible  ? ' 
(Sect.  8.) 

As  far  as  the  metaphysical  conception  of  Consciousness  ex- 
tends, the  analysis  given  by  Berkeley  is  unimpeachable,  unless 
we  deny  that  Consciousness  is  immediately  aflfected  by  sensa- 
tions, and  assert  that  it  is  immediately  affected  by  external 
objects ;  but  no  metaphysician  will  take  up  this  position,  for 
it  would  lead  him  to  maintain  that  Consciousness  is  nothing 
but  these  very  sensations,  which  are  produced  in  the  or- 
ganism by  the  action  of  external  influences  ;  and  this  would 
be  getting  rid  of  the  substratum  Mind,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  substratum  Matter.  No  metaphysician  therefore  ever 
could,  logically,  object  to  Berkeley's  fundamental  position ; 
but  only  tried  to  elude  it,  or  make  it  open  into  other  issues. 

The  question  whether  Consciousness  is  anything  over  and 
above  its  acts,  whether  in  Sensation  and  Ideation  there  is 
feeling  and  consciousness  of  feeling,  thinking  and  con- 
sciousness of  thinking,  or  whether  the  two  phrases  express 
but  one  fact,  has  been  considered  settled  by  modem  psycho- 
logists, since  Brown.  Yet  the  whole  notion  of  a  duplicate 
consciousness,  attendant  upon  each  act  of  consciousness  (a 
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feeling^  of  feeling,  to  translate  it  into  precij^e  language),  still 
crops  up,  even  in  modern  speculations. 

The  real  battlefield  is^  therefL>re,  that  of  Dualism,  Are 
there  two  distinct  exietencee,  Mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Matter,  on  the  other ;  Mind  in  no  respect  allied  with  Matter, 
yet  acted  on  by  it,  and  representing  it  ?  The  Idealist  says: 
There  is  but  one  existence,  Mind,  Analyse  the  concept 
Matter,  and  you  will  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  syn- 
thesis of  qualities  5  the  qualitiei  are  sensations,  the  synthesis 
is  inentaK 

The  Realist,  if  consequent,  v^rill  say,  There  is  hut  one 
existence,  Matter.  Analyse  your  concept  of  Mind,  and  you 
win  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  synthesis  of  qualities 
(states  of  consciousness) ;  the  qualities  are  activities  of  the 
vital  organism  ;  the  synthesis  is  the  organism. 

The  Sceptic  agrees  with  both,  and  disagrees  with  both, 
and  says:  Your  Matter  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, your  Mind  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  ideas. 

The  Dualist  says ;  There  is  but  Mind  and  Matter ;  the 
two  are  iu  essence  distinct,  and  never  can  be  brought  into 
union  ;  but  tlie  Mind  has  the  capability  of  being  acted  on 
by  Matter,  tlie  result  of  which  is  a  representation  within  it 
of  that  which  is  without  it ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  a  power  of 
acting  on  Matter,  the  result  of  which  is — I  don't  exactly 
know  what,  hut,  at  any  rate,  it  is  indicated  by  certain  motions 
of  Matter.  If  you  ask  me.  How  two  existences  thus  essen- 
tially distinct,  having  no  quality  in  common,  can  nevertheless 
act  on  each  other  ?     I  answer :  It  is  a  mystery, 

A  mystery,  no  doubt*  But  Philosophy  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  phrases.  It  wants  precise  data.  The  dualist ic  hypo- 
thesis has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  two  factors, 
without  in  the  least  assisting  us.  Idealism  taking  finn  hold 
of  one  of  these  factors,  Mind,  explains  phenomena  quite  as 
lucidly  as  Dualism  with  its  two  factors.  Realism  does  the 
same  with  its  one  factor,  Matter.  Philosophy  has  to  decide 
between  them. 

Berkeley  has  far  better  reasons  for  hia  opinion  than  his 
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critics  generally  imagine.  He  could  not  see  the  force  of  the 
axgnment  which  made  Matter  the  substratnm  a  necessary 
postulate.  That  we  could  have  sensations  and  ideas  without 
the  presence  of  external  objects  is  manifest  from  the  &ct  that 
we  do  often  have  them,  as  in  dreams  and  frcftizies.  If  there- 
fore Matter  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  production  of 
ideas — if  ideas  can  be  sometimes  produced  without  the 
presence  of  external  objects — the  pretended  necessity,  which 
alone  forms  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  Matter,  is  done 
away  with. 

*  But  though,'  he  says,  ^  we  might  possibly  have  all  our 
sensations  without  bodies,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  so  it  might  at  least  be  probable  there 
are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  ideas  in  our  minds. 
But  neither  can  this  be  said,  for  though  we  give  the  Mate- 
rialists their  external  bodies,  they,  by  their  own  confession, 
are  never  nearer  the  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced, 
since  they  own  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what 
manner  body  can  act  upon  gpirity  or  how  it  is  possible  it 
should  imprint  an  idea  in  the  mind.' 

We  have  here  the  difficulty  stated,  which  most  Dualists 
(those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  spirit  and  matter,  as 
distinct  substances)  have  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to ;  it  is 
that  which  gave  rise  to  Leibnitz's  theory  of  pre-established 
harmony,  and  to  Malebranche's  theory  of  our  seeing  all 
things  in  God.  This  difficulty  is  indeed  insuperable.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  the  spirit  being  a  mirror  in  which  the 
universe  reflects  itself.  Try  for  an  instant  to  imagine  a 
substance  reflecting  itself  in,  or  acting  upon,  another  sub- 
stance having  no  one  property  in  common  with  it.  You 
cannot.  Nor  is  this  all:  you  cannot  even  imagine  two 
substances  so  distinct  as  Matter  and  Spirit  are  defined  to  be  : 
Spirit  always  presents  itself  to  imagination  as  an  attenuated 
Matter. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Realism  and 
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Dualism,     Rig^ht  in  saying  that,  if  he  were  to  accord  them 

the  existence  of  Matter,  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.     The 
subject  would  remain  as  dark  as  before  :  Matter  throws  no 
light  on  it.     He  maintains  that  our  ideas  are  produced  in 
us  oonfonnably  witJi  the  laws  of  Nature*     These  laws  have 
been  ordained  by  God*     To  suppose  that  Matter  is  the  me: 
occasional  cause — the  vehicle  throiujh  which  thelaw»  of  Natw 
operate— is  gratuit-oiis.     The  existence  of  Matter  cannot 
established  either  by  intuition  or  by  inference  ;  the  notion  is 
full   of  con  trad  ictions*     Wliereas  the  existence  of  Spirit  is 
known   directly ;    and   Spirit  is   God*     The   agency  of  the 
Creator  is  therefore  more  simple  and  direct.     He  had  no 
need  of  creating  first  laws,  and  afterwards  Matter,  througl^B 
which  these  laws  should  come  into  effect.     He  thought,  aui^^ 
his  thought  reflected  itself  in  us  directly,  without  the  super- 
fluous aid  of  Matter  as  a  mere  go-between. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  has  ai^gued  that  Berkeley's  hy] 
thesis  is  a  logical  suicide ;  that  the  Universal  Postulate, 
the  fundamental  assumption  which  is  itself  the  ultimate  teg 
of  every  speculation,  namely,  the  inconceivability  of  the 
negative,  is  violated  by  Idealism.  But  an  IdcLilist  migh|^J 
reply :  All  that  your  Postulate  implies  is  that  Somethiu^B 
external  to  my  consciousness  exists ;  Something  which  is 
not  me,  but  attects  me.  I  admit  this.  T  admit  the  existenc 
of  Ideas,  but  I  admit  the  existence  of  nothing  answering 
the  Ideas — nothing  behind  them.  They  are  all  the  realitj 
which  God  excites  in  me;  and  they  are  only  that. 

What,  then,  is  gi*anted  ?  That  Something,  a  Non-ego," 
exists.  I  cannot  know  this  Something  otherwise  than  under 
the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge ;  it  is  to  me  what  I 
know  it ;  where  the  Ego  ends,  the  Non  begins.  I  am  quito 
at  liberty  to  suppose  this  Something  to  be  c>nly  the  Mode  in 
which,  and  through  which,  the  Deity  aifects  me.  You  would 
also  be  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  to  be  self-existent  Matter ; 
only  that  supposition  leads  to  atheism,  and  is  therefore  con- 
victed of  error, 

Now,  as  an  inference — ^as  an  hypothesis — few  tlioroughlj 
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acquainted  with  the  question,  and  with  the  data  on  which  it 
was  founded,  can,  we  think,  deny  that  this  of  Berkeley  is 
many  degrees  superior  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dualism.  While 
most  philosophers  teach  that  there  are  two  distinct  eternal 
substances,  which  they  name  Spirit  and  Matter,  Berkeley 
teaches  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  viz.  Spirit.  With 
this  one  substance  he  can  construct  the  world.  According 
therefore  to  the  fundamental  rule  in  philosophy,  that  *  En- 
tities or  existences  are  not  to  be  multiplied  imless  upon 
necessity '  {entia  iwn  sunt  muUiplicanda  prceter  necessitatem), 
the  introduction  of  a  second  substance.  Matter,  is  super- 
fluous, or  worse.  Of  its  existence  we  have  no  proof  whatever: 
it  is  a  mere  inference ;  it  is  inferred  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena:  and  what  phenomena?  those  of  perception — 
i.e.  the  phenomena  of  the  thinking  substance. 

If,  then,  Berkeley  is  more  rigorous  in  his  analysis  of  facts, 
and  more  ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  hypothesis,  than 
his  antagonists  suppose,  shall  we  pronounce  his  Idealism 
satisfactory  and  true  ? 

Hume  said  of  it  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer,  but  pro- 
duced no  conviction.  And  there  has  been  no  final  refuta- 
tion of  it.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  irresistible  belief  of 
mankind  is  that  objects  are  not  dependent  for  their  exist- 
ence either  upon  our  perception  of  them  nor  upon  the  per- 
ception of  any  other  mind — that  objects  exist  per  «e,  and 
would  continue  to  exist  if  all  minds  were  annihilated — 
Berkeley's  theory  never  can  produce  conviction.  Eeid  was 
right  in  standing  by  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief. 
He  was  egregiously  wrong,  however,  in  supposing  that  he 
answered  Berkeley  by  an  appeal  to  this  irresistible  belief. 
This  appeal,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Scotch  school,*  is 

*  Especially  by  Dr.  Brown,  who  says  that  the  '  sceptical  argument  for  the  non- 
existence of  an  external  world,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.' 
The  only  reply  he  makes  is  that  the  belief  was  irresistible.  Humb  had  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  belief  was  irresistible ;  the  whole  scope  of  his  philosophy  was  to 
prove  it  both  irresistible  and  false.  How  absurd  then  to  appeal  to  the  l>elief  I 
Kant  truly  observes,  in  the  preface  to  his  KritiA%  *  Admitting  Idealism  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  it  really  is,  it  would  still  remain  a  shame  to  philosophy  and  reason  to 
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rejected  by  several  Uiiokers.  The  belief  tbat  the  sun  re- 
volved round  the  earth  was  for  many  centuries  irresistible, 
and  false.  Why  may  not  Berkeley  have  been  a  metaphysical 
Copernicus,  who,  by  rigorous  demonstration,  proved  the 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  Matter  to  be  irresistible 
and  false?     RL4d  has  no  answer  to  give.     He  can  merely-l 

j%  *  I  side  wdth  the  vulgar ; '  but  he  might  have  given  the! 
lame  answer  to  Copernicus.     Many  illustrious  men  (Bacoml 
among  them)  ridiculed  the  Copernican  theoiy :  but  all  the 
doguiatigmj  ridicule,  and  common  sense  in  the  world  could 
not  affect  that  theory.     Why,  we  rej^eat,  may  not  Berkelejrl 
have  been  a  metaphysical  Copernicus  ? 

To  prove  that  he  was  not,  you  must  prove  his  reasoning 
defective ;  to  prove  this,  you  must  show  wherein  his  error ' 
lies,  and  not  wherein   his  theory  is  at  variance  with  your 
belief.     All  that  your  irresistible  belief  amounts  to  is  that  of 
a  strong,  a  very  strong,  i>resumption  against  the  truth  oi 
hat  which  opposes  it*     Reid,  in  accepting  this  presumptioi: 
as  a  proof,  was  in  the  right  so  long  as  Berkeley's  reasoning^ 
was  not  stix^ng  enough  to  overcome  it :  but  singularly  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  presumption  was  a  refutation, 

Berkeley's  main  position  is  that  the  objects  of  hwwledgA 
are  ulens^  tind  noihing  hut  ideas.  The  position  is  incon-i 
trovertible.  The  conclusion  therefore  :  all  human  knowledge 
can  onhj  he  {he  knowledgG  of  ideas ^  and  €yf  tioihing  hut  idea^^  is  ' 
etiually  incontestable.  Not  less  so  the  second  conclusion  j 
objects  being  idmdified  with  tdea^,  and  we  having  tio  idea  of  aji^| 
oh j vet  but  as  it  is  ^ie;reiVetf,  the  ESSE  of  ohjects  to  us  is  PERCiPi. 

In  admitting  all  this,  what  do  we  admit?  Simply  that^ 
human  knowledge  is  not  the  '  measure  of  all  things.'  Objecta^^ 
to  tts  can  never  be  more  than  ideas ;  but  are  we  the  final 
measure  of  all  existence  ?  Because  we  can  oidy  hiQW  objects  J 
as  ideas,  is  it  a  proper  conclusion  that  objects  only  exist  as] 
ideas  ?  Objects  subtend  certain  angles  to  our  consciousness  i ' 
because  we  can  only  see  them  under  these  angles,  is  it  logical 


or 

i 


I 
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be  forctil  to  gTcmiid  the  cxittence  of  an  cxteniy.1  world  on  Ihp  (mere)  ovideoee 
bi'lieL*     Tlio  moro  so  as  tbe  fact  of  belief  iiiwi  atfVer  been  quMlioucd,     The  quea*1 
lion  ViUi,  1b  Ibe  belief  wclJ  girounded  ? 
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to  conclade  that  they  are  only  these  angles  ?  For  this  con- 
clnsion  to  be  rigorous,  we  mast  have  some  proof  of  onr 
knowledge  being  the  absolute  standard  of  things  existent^  not 
simply  of  things  known. 

The  Idealist  will  say :  *  K  you  ^cannot  know  anything  be- 
yond your  ideas,  why  do  you  infer  that  there  is  anything?' 
— A  question  not  easily  answered.  He  will,  moreover,  say : 
*I  defy  you  to  conceive  anything  existing  unperceived. 
Attempt  to  imagine  the  existence  of  matter  when  mind  is 
absent.  You  cannot,  for  in  the  very  act  of  imagining  it, 
you  include  an  ideal  percipient.  The  trees  and  mountains 
you  imagine  to  exist  without  any  perceiving  mind,  what 
are  they  but  the  very  ideas  of  your  mind,  which  you  trans- 
port to  some  place  where  you  ai-e  not  ?  In  fact,  to  separate 
existence  from  perception  is  radically  impossible.  It  is  God's 
synthesis,  and  man  cannot  undo  it.'^ 

To  this  one  may  answer.  It  is  very  true  that,  inasmuch  as 
our  knowledge  of  objects  is  identical  with  our  ideas,  we  can 
never,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  an  object  apart  from 
the  conditions  under  which  we  know  it.  We  are  forced  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature  to  invest  objects  with  the  forms  in  which 
we  perceive  them.f  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  anything 
which  has  not  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  because 
in  the  very  act  of  conception  those  laws  come  into  play. 
But  is  it  not  a  very  diflferent  proposition  to  say,  *  I  cannot 
conceive  things  otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  of  my 
nature,'  and  to  say,  *I  cannot  conceive  things  otherwise, 
consegtiently  they  cannot  exist  otherwise  ?'  The  Idealist  here 
assumes  that  knowledge  is  absolute,  not  relative — that  man 
is  the  measure  of  and  comprehends  all  things ;  which  may 

♦  See  this  argued  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  critie  in  Blackwood,  before  qiiote<l. 

t  *  When  in  perception,'  says  Schellixo.  '  I  represent  an  object,  oh;ect  and  re 
prejientaiion  are  one  and  the  same.  And  simply  in  this  oar  inability  to  discriminate 
the  object  from  the  repref^entation  during  the  act  lies  the  conviction  which  tho 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  of  the  reality  of  external  things,  although  thej>e 
become  known  to  it  only  through  the  representations.' — Idcen  zu  ciner  Philos.  d(r 
yafur,  Einleitung,  p.  xix.  (quoted  by  Sir  W.  H^vmilton).  This  is  indisputable,  liut 
it  is  only  saying  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge. Because  tee  cannot  discriminata  between  the  object  and  the  representation, 
it  is  no  proof  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  them. 
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bo  likened  to  the  assertion  tliat  no  raw  material  exists,  only 
laannfactured  goods. 

Psychology  declares  that  Pereeption  is  the  idcntihj  of  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego — ►the  relation  of  two  terms,  the  iertium 
quid  of  two  united  factors ;  as  water  is  the  identity  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  The  ego  can  never  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  non-ego  in  which  it  (the  ego)  is  not  indissolubly  bonnd 
np  ;  as  oxygen  can  never  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  wat^r 
withont  merging  itself  and  the  hydrogen  in  a  iertium  quid. 
Let  ns  suppose  the  oxygen  to  be  a  process  of  consciousness, 
i.e.  a  feeling  of  changes.  It  would  attribute  the  change  not 
to  hydrogen^  which  ia  necessarily  hidden  from  it,  but  ta  water^ 
the  only  fomi  under  which  hydrogen  is  known  to  it  In  its 
consciousness  it  would  find  the  state  named  water,  which 
would  be  very  unlike  its  previous  state;  and  it  would  sup- 
pose that  this  state,  ao  unlike  the  previous  one,  was  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  caused  it.  We  say  then  that, 
although  the  hydrogen  can  only  exist  for  the  oxygen  {in  the 
above  case)  in  the  identity  of  bijth  as  water,  this  is  no  proof 
that  hydrogen  does  not  exist  under  some  other  relations  to 
other  gases.  There  are  hydrocarbons  and  hydrochlorates  as 
well  as  oxides  of  hydrogen.  In  like  manner,  although  the 
non-ego  cannot  exist  in  relation  to  Mind  otherwise  than  in 
the  identity  of  the  two  (j>erception),  this  is  no  proof  that  it 
does  not  exist  in  relation  to  other  Existences  under  quite 
ditierent  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  we  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that  all  our 
htowledffc  of  objects  consists  in  our  ideas.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  all  existence  is  comprehended  by  our  knowledge, 
merely  on  the  ground  that,  when  wo  would  conceive  anything 
existing,  we  are  forced  to  conceive  it  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  human  faculties.  We  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that 
our  knowledge  is  Huhjedive.  But  we  do  not  lidmit  that  what 
is  true  subjectively  is  true  comprehensively  of  all  existence. 
We  believe  in  the  existence  of  aa  external  quite  independent 
of  any  percipient ;  the  arguments  by  which  Idealism  would 
controvert  it  are  vitiated  by  the  assumption  of  knowledge 
being  a  criterion  of  existence.     Idealism  agrees  with  Realism 
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in  placing  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  consciousness ;  it  argues 
however  that,  inasmuch  as  our  hnovdedge  is  confined  to  ideas, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  beyond  ideas.     Yet  it 
also  is  forced  to  assume  something  as  the  cause  of  ideas : 
this  cause  it  calls  the  Action  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  is  an 
assumption.    In  Berkeley's  Vindication  of  the  Theory  of  Vision^ 
there  occur  these  explicit  passages :  *  The  objects  of  sense, 
being  things  unmediately  perceived,  are  otherwise  caUed  ideas. 
The  cause  of  these  ideas,  or  the  j^ower  of  producing  them^  is 
not  the  object  of  sense,  not  being  itself  perceived  hut  only  in^ 
f  erred  by  reason  from  its  effects,  to  wit,  those  objects  or  ideas 
which  are  perceived  by  sense.     From  our  ideas  of  sense  the 
inference  of  reason  is  good  to  Power,  Cause,  Agent.     But  we 
may  not,  therefore,  infer  that  our  ideas  are  like  unto  this 
Power,  Cause,  or  active  being.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
evident  that  an  idea  can  only  be  like  another  idea,  and  that 
in  our  ideas  or  immediate  objects  of  sense,  there  is  nothing 
of  Power,  Causality,  or  Agency  included.     Hence  it  follows 
that  the  Power  or  Cause  of  ideas  is  not  an  object  of  Sense  but 
of  Reason.     Our  knowledge  of  the  Cause  is  measured  by  the 
Effect ;  of  the  Power  by  our  Idea.     To  the  absolute  nature, 
therefore,  of  outward  Causes  or  Powers,  we  have  nothing  to 
say ;  they  are  no  objects  of  our  sense  or  perception.     When- 
ever, therefore,  the  appellation  of  sensible  object  is  used  in  a 
determined  intelligible  sense,  it  is  not  applied  to  signify  the 
absolutely  existing  outward  Cause  or  Power,  but  the  ideas 
themselves  produced  in  us.     Ideas  which  are  observed  to  be 
connected  together  are  vulgarly  considered  under  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect ;  whereas,  in  strict  philosophic  truth, 
they  are  only  related  as  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.     For 
we  know  our  Ideas ;  and  therefore  know  that  one  Idea  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  another.     We  know  that  our  ideas  of  sense  are 
not  the  cause  of  themselves.     We  know  also  that  we  do  not 
cause  them.     Hence  we  know  that  they  must  have  some  other 
eflScient  cause,  distinct  from  them  and  us.'  * 

Again :  '  The  real  objects  of  sight  we  see,  and  what  we  see 
we  know.     And  these  true  objects  of  sense  and  knowledge, 

*  The  Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated,  pp.  20-28. 
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to  wit,  oiir  own  ideas,  are  to  be  considered,  compared^  dis- 
tinguished, in  order  to  understand  the  "  Ti-ue  Theory  of 
Vision  "  as  to  the  outward  eaiise  of  these  ideas  ;  wliether  it 
he  one  and  the  same,  or  various  and  manifold ;  whether  it 
he  thinking  or  nnthinting,  spirit  or  body,  or  whatever  else 
we  conceive  about  it,  the  visible  appearances  do  not  alter 
their  nature,  our  ideas  are  still  the  same.  Though  I  may 
have  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  cause,  or  though  I  may  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature,  yet  this  does  not  hinder  my 
making  true  and  ceiiain  judgments  about  my  ideas ;  my 
knowing  which  are  the  same  and  which  different;  which  are 
connected  together,  and  wherein  this  connection  consists; 
whether  it  be  founded  in  a  likeness  of  nature,  in  a  geometri- 
cal necessity,  or  merely  in  experience  and  custom,''**' 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  Berkeley,  in  common  with 
philosophers  and  ordinary  men,  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
external  something  as  the  cause  of  sensations,  which  senaatiov^ 
cojistUute  the  objects  to  us^  Thus  the  question  remaining 
open  is :  Which  is  the  most  plausible  liypothesis,  the  one 
that  interprets  this  somethmg  as  an  unknawn  suhstuncey  the 
one  that  interprets  this  soiue thing  as  the  ver^  object  of  smisa^ 
iloUf  or  tlie  one  that  interprets  this  something  as  the  direct 
action  of  the  Divine  Agency "?  The  second  hypothesis  being 
wholly  excluded  by  the  psychology  of  the  schools  (a  mistaken 
psychology,  I  conceive),  there  only  remains  a  choice  between 
the  first  and  the  third, 

*  What  is  the  cmise  of  our  ideas  r* '  asks  Professor  Prazer^ 
*  Impelled  by  the  quasi-externalityof  our  perceptions,  we  natu- 
rally regard  them  as  determined  from  without;  urged  by  the 
]>rimary  instinct  of  reality,  we  naturally  regard  them  as  de- 
termined from  without  by  matter.  The  first  hypothesis  that 
was  excogitated  to  explain  our  sensible  perceptions  therefore 
was  the  Theory  of  Physical  Influence  or  Afflux.  The  material 
films  of  the  atomists,  the  matterless  forms  of  the  schoolmen, 
the  material  properties  and  powers  of  modern  materialists, 
were  so  many  modifications  of  the  same  hj^pothesis.'      To 

*  The  Theory  ff  Vision  VindicaUd,  p.  40, 
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this  succeeded  the  Theory  of  Ryperphysical  Influence  in  the  Car- 
tesian school,  especially  in  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz.  Herein 
God  replaced  Matter.  *  Oar  sensations  were  produced  by  His 
power,  but  our  ideas  were  participations  in  His  intelligence  ; 
and  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of  matter  was  a  vision 
of  the  world  in  Ood,  It  was  in  this  i)osition  that  philosophy 
was  found  by  Berkeley,  and  it  determined  the  evolution  of 
his  system.  .  .  .  He  held  with  his  predecessors  that  mind 
has  an  objective  knowledge  of  a  world  of  matter.  He  held 
with  them  that  in  this  respect  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
nothing  but  ideas.  He  held  with  them  that  these  ideas 
must  have  a  cause.  He  held  with  them  that  these  ideas 
were  not  generated  from  within  but  were  determined  from 
without.  With  them  he  held  that  the  external  cause  of  our 
ideas  could  not  be  matter ;  and  with  them  he  held  that  the 
external  cause  was  God.  But  if  God  were  the  cause  of  our 
ideas,  why  gratuitously  suppose  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
world  of  matter?  '* 

The  whole  dispute  then  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
the  cause.  Our  ideas,  which  are  the  objects,  have  a  cause 
which  is  not  ourselves — a  Non-Ego.  This  cause,  says 
Berkeley,  cannot  be  material,  because  Matter  is  unknown ; 
the  cause  must  therefore  be  spiritual,  because  Mind  is  known. 
Existence  comprehends  but  two  kinds,  entirely  distinct, 
namely  Spirits  and  Ideas  :  *  the  former  are  active  indivisible 
substances ;  the  latter  are  inert,  fleeting,  and  dependent 
beings  which  subsist  not  in  themselves  but  are  supported  by 
or  exist  in,  minds  or  spiritual  substances ' — a  conception 
which  may  be  thus  restated :  There  are  but  two  existences, 
namely  permanent  Organs,  and  transitory  Acts ;  permanent 
Minds,  and  their  fleeting  States.  Ideas  are  not  less  real 
because  they  are  transitory ;  the  vibration  of  a  sonorous  body 
is  not  unreal  because  it  quickly  subsides,  to  be  reproduced, 
the  same  (though  not  numerically  the  same)  whenever  the 
body  be  again  struck.      Now  the  appuUe,  or  idea,  which  is 

*  yorth  Drituh  Renew,  No.  LXVUI.  pp.  Vu-'3, 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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supposed  bj  mankind  in  general^  and  by  most  philosophera 
to  come  from  an  impulse  of  Matter,  is  by  Berkeley  afilirmed 
to  be  the  impulse  of  God.  God  is  the  cause  whereon  ideas 
depend,  bj  whom  they  are  '  imprinted/  *  suggested,'  ^  ex- 
cited.** 

To  those  who  hold  that  God  is  known,  and  the  only  Exist- 
ence that  is  known,  Berkeley's  position  is  assuredly  a  strong 
one.  But  those  who  demur  to  such  a  proposition,  and  who 
say  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
God  who  made  man  did  ]iot  aho  make  a  world  in  which  man 
lives  ;  and  who  affirm  that  this  world  is  the  non-ego  which 
directly  excites  the  changes  in  the  ego,  however  indlreciUj 
the  excitation  may  come  from  God — those,  and  they  are  the 
vast  majority,  will  say  that  since  our  irresistible  belief  affirms 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  Philosophy  has  to  decide 
which  assumption  is  more  consonant  with  our  irresistible 
behef — the  assumption  of  external  existences  independent  of 
our  sensations  ;  or  the  assumption  of  a  providential  scheme 
in  which  our  sensations  are  the  eflecta  of  the  operation  of 
Divine  laws,  and  in  which  objective  existences  play  no  part. 
The  answer  cannot  be  dubious.  The  former  assumptioo,  as 
more  consonant  with  universal  belief,  must  l>e  accepted. 

Berkeley,  we  believe,  failed  as  a  metaphysical  Copernicus, 
because  the  assumption  which  he  opposed  to  the  universal 
belief  was  less  consonant  with  that  belief  than  the  assump- 
tion it  was  meant  to  replace.  Had  Copernicus  not  started 
an  hypothesis  which,  however  contradictory  to  the  senses, 
nevertheless  afforded  a  much  better  explanation  of  celestial 
phenomena  than  was  possible  on  the  old  hypothesis,  he 
would  not  have  been  listened  to.  Berkeley's  assumption,  if 
conceded,  carries  him  no  deeper  than  the  old  assumption. 
Idealism  explains  nothing.  To  accept  it  would  be  to  re- 
nounce a  universal  belief  for  a  mere  hypothesis. 

While   Idealism  may  thus  be  answered  on  the  general 

*  Phof.  Fkazer,  loc*  cit.y  corrrcts  the  very  common  Tuis<t-ike  thnt  Berkeley  dis- 
nirtlofl  8ul>Htftncc,  in  diBcnnlinp  Mtittcr^  he  slmplv  replaced  the  matcriiJ  Substante 
l>v  0  spirituiii  Subbtiiiit'e— re,  the  unknown  by  the  kBown  CaUAe, 
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ground,  Berkeley's  Idealism  may  be  shown  to  involve  a 
special  contradiction  and  a  special  difficulty.  Its  foundation  is 
the  proposition  that  objects  are  ideas,  their  esse,  or  total  ex- 
istence, being  percipu  If  things  are  only  perceptions,  the 
conclusion  is  obvious :  whatever  is  not  perceived  does  not  exist. 
Now  it  is  equally  obvious  that  many  things  exist  which  are 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human  perception  ;  and  if  we 
deny  the  existence  of  whatever  cannot  be  perceived,  we 
must  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth,  for  instance.  To  escape 
such  a  dilemma  Berkeley  must  enlarge  his  formula,  and 
say,  *  Objects  are  ideas ;  their  esse  is  either  jperc/pi  or  concipi^ — 
what  cannot  be  directly  perceived  by  the  senses  may  be  con- 
ceived by  the  reason.  Let  this  be  accepted ;  we  may  then 
ask,  *  Why  deny  the  existence  of  Matter,  yet  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  the  earth's  motion  ?  Both  of  these  are  conceptions, 
neither  are  perceptions.  If  we  are  forced  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  the  earth's  motion  to  explain  the  perceived  pheno- 
mena, are  we  less  stringently  forced  to  infer  the  existence 
of  an  external  substance  to  explain  the  objects  of  perception?  * 

Nor  can  he  escape  this  dilemma  by  declaring  that  although 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by 
us,  it  would  be  perceptible  were  our  faculties  enlarged,  and  is 
perceptible  to  the  higher  minds;  it  may  therefore  be  de- 
clared potentially  perceptible.  No  doubt,  if  Motion  exists,  it 
is  conceivably  perceptible ;  but  is  not  substance  conceivably 
perceptible  ?  Since  the  existence  of  both  is  admitted  only  on 
the  grounds  of  inference,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  perception, 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  previous  question.  Which  in- 
ference has  the  greater  probability,  the  existence  of  objects 
independent  of  ideas,  or  the  existence  only  of  ideas  ? 

The  whole  question  of  Idealism  is  too  vast  to  be  argued 
here,  even  in  outline ;  I  have  only  to  present  it  as  it  appears 
in  Berkeley's  scheme,  adding  by  way  of  conclusion  that  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  this  History  with  attention 
will  not  fail  to  observe  how  Berkeley's  Idealism  is  at  bottom 
the  much-decried  system  of  Spinoza,  who  taught  that  there 
was  but  one  essence  in  the  universe,  and  that  one  Substance. 

T   2 
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Berkeley  also  taught  that  there  was  but  one,  and  that  one 
Thought.  Now  call  this  One  what  you  wiU,  the  result  is  the 
same:  speculatively  or  practically.  There  may  be  certain 
degrading  associations  attached  to  the  idea  of  substance  ;  or 
cerfiain  exalted  associations  attached  to  that  of  spirit.  But 
what  difference  can  our  associations  make  with  respect  to  the 
real  nature  of  things  ? 

One  great  result  of  Berkeley's  labours  was  the  lesson  he 
taught  of  the  vanity  of  ontological  speculations.  He  paved 
the  way  to  that  Scepticism  which  is  the  terminal  morass  of 
all  consistent  Metaphysics. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 
The  arguments  of  Idealism  carried  out  into  Scepticism. 

CHAPTER  L 

HUME, 

§  I.  Life  op  Hume. 

"i  CR.  BURTON'S  ample  and  excellent  biography  *  would 
JJJL  famish  materials  for  a  pleasant  memoir,  conld  we  here 
afford  the  requisite  space ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  work,  merely  recording  the 
principal  dates  and  events  of  an  uneventful  life. 

David  Hume  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711 ;  the 
youngest  child  of  a  poor  laird  of  good  blood.  He  became  an 
orphan  before  his  education  was  completed.  His  guardians 
first  thought  of  the  profession  of  law,  but,  owing  to  his  re- 
pugnance, he  was  absolved  from  that  career,  and  was  placed 
in  a  Bristol  counting-house,  where  he  did  not  remain  long. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
small  property,  too  small  for  honourable  subsistence  in 
England,  but  large  enough  for  France;  and  he  went  to 
Rheims ;  from  thence  to  La  Fl^che,  where  the  Jesuits'  college 
and  library  were  great  attractions  to  the  studious  youth; 
there  he  passed  several  years  in  solitary  study. 

A  great  ambition  moved  him  :  he  was  to  accomplish  for 

*  John  Hill  Burton:   The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  from  the 
Papers  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 
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moral  science  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  which  Bacon 
had  effected  in  physical  science.  His  Treatise  on  Human 
Naturef  which  appeared  in  1737,  was  annonnced  as  au 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Experimental  Method  into  reason* 
ings  on  moral  science.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  pro- 
found misconception  of  the  Erperimental  Method  here 
implied;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  at  any  length  that 
there  was  no  novelty  whatever  in  Hume's  attempt  to  test 
Psychology  by  experience. 

In  1741  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  immortal  Essays; 
and  in  1747  he  accompanied  General  St.  Clair^  as  secretary, 
in  the  embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  In  1752  he  pnhlished 
his  PoUiical  Dhcourses  and  the  Tnqmrr/  ameernwif  the  Prin' 
ciphs  of  Morah,  The  appointment  of  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh — the  salary  of  which  he 
generously  gave  to  the  poor  poet  Blacklock — ^placed  at  his 
disposal  a  fine  collection  of  books ;  and  this  suggested  the 
imdertaking  which  has  long  been  held  his  greatest  title  to 
fame — the  History  of  England^  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1754. 

For  the  literary  historian  there  are  two  piquant  episodes 
in  the  lile  of  Hume.  The  first  is  the  ovation  given  to  the 
philosopher  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford ;  the  second  is  his  fi-iendship  and  qiiarrel 
with  Rousseau.     Both  are  copiously  narrated  by  Mr,  Burton. 

Hume  died  in  the  spring  of  1776,  leaving  a  name  im- 
perishable in  our  literature,  although  it  is  a  name  attached 
to  opinions  which  have  roused,  and  will  continue  to  rouse, 
vehement  opx^osition.  In  considering  this  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  could 
publicly  write  of  him,  *  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  himian  frailty 
will  permit,* 
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§  11.  Hume's  Scepticism. 

The  maxvellous  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  Hume  have 
never  been  denied.  His  influence  upon  speculation  has  been 
aided  as  much  by  the  alarm  his  doctrines  excited  as  bj  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  were  upheld.  K  Berkeley  met 
with  no  refuters,  Hume  could  meet  with  none.  Antagonists 
have  generally  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  sceptical 
reasoning  was  unanswerable. 

Locke  had  shown  that  all  our  knowledge  was  dependent 
upon  experience.  Berkeley  had  argued  that  we  have  no  ex- 
perience of  an  external  world  ind^ependent  of  perception;  nor 
could  we  have  any  such  experience.  He  pronounced  Matter 
to  be  an  abstraction ;  which  is  true,  but  it  is  formed  from 
concretes,  of  which  we  have  experience.  Hume  took  up  the 
line  where  Berkeley  had  cast  it,  and  flung  it  once  more  into 
the  deep  sea,  endeavouring  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Being. 
Probing  deeper  in  the  direction  Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found 
that  not  only  was  Matter  an  abstraction,  Mind  was  an  ab- 
straction also.  If  the  occult  substratum,  which  men  had 
inferred  to  explain  material  phenomena,  could  be  denied, 
because  not  founded  on  experience  ;  so  also,  said  Hume,  must 
we  deny  the  occult  substratum  (Mind)  which  men  have  in- 
ferred to  explain  mental  phenomena.  All  that  we  have  any 
experience  of  is  impressions  and  ideas.  The  substance  of 
which  these  are  supposed  to  be  impressions  is  occult — is  a 
mere  inference;  the  substance  m which  these  impressions  are 
supposed  to  be  is  equally  occult — is  a  mere  inference. 
Matter  is  but  a  collection  of  impressions.  Mind  is  but  a 
succession  of  impressions  and  ideas.^ 

Thus  was  Berkeley's  dogmatic  Idealism  converted  into 
Scepticism.  Hume,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  *Most  of 
the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  philosopher  form  the  best 

*  Locke  had  already  argued  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  spirit  as  of  substance. 
We  know  mind  only  in  its  manifestation ;  we  cannot  know  it  as  a  substratum, 
Humb's  argument,  therefore,  had  a  firm  foundation  in  the  current  philosophy. 
He  only  concluded  from  admitted  premises. 
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les^ions  of  scepticism  wbicli  are  to  be  found  either  among 
the  ancient  or  modem  philosnpliers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He 
professes,  however,  io  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with 
great  truth),  to  have  cora posed  his  book  against  the  Sceptics, 
as  well  as  against  the  Atheists  and  Free-thinkers.  Bnt  that 
all  hia  argumentSj  though  otherwise  intended,  are  in  reality 
merely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.' 

Kemark  also  that  Hume's  scepticism,  though  it  reduces 
Ontology  to  a  singular  dOemma,— namely,  that  of  either  re- 
futing the  sceptical  arguments,  or  of  declaring  itself  and  its 
pretensions  to  be  vain  and  baseless,— nevertheless  affects  in 
no  other  way  the  ordinary  judgments  or  actions  of  mankind. 
Much  stupid  ridicule  and  frivolous  objection  have  been,  and 
probably  will  eontiime  to  be,  brought  against  Hume,  Eeid, 
from  whom  one  might  have  expected  something  better,  is 
surprised  at  Hume's  pretending  to  construct  a  science  upon 
human  nature,  *  when  the  intention  of  the  whole  work  is  to 
show  that  there  is  neither  human  nature  nor  science  in  the 
world.  It  may  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  this 
conduct  in  an  author  who  neither  believes  his  own  existence 
nor  that  of  his  reader ;  and  therefore  coidd  not  mean  to 
disappoint  him,  or  laugh  at  his  credulity*  Yet  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  author  of  the  Treatue  on  Human  Nature 
is  so  sceptical  as  to  plead  this  apology.  He  believed,  against 
his  principles,  that  he  should  be  read,  and  that  he  should 
retain  his  personal  identity,  till  he  reaped  the  bonoui'  and 
reputation  justly  due  to  his  metaphysical  acumen.'  He 
continues  further  in  this  strain,  dragging  in  the  old  error 
about  Pyn-ho  having  inconsistently  been  roused  to  anger 
by  his  cook, '  who  probably  had  not  roasted  his  dinner  to  his 
mind/  and  compares  this  forgetfulness  to  Hume's  every '  now 
and  then  relapsing  into  the  faith  of  the  vulgar,'  ^ 

If  this  was  meant  for  banter,  it  is  very  poor  banter;  if 
for  argument,   it  is  pitiable.     But  since  such   arguments 


*  Inqmnft  ititrod*  $  5* 
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appeared  valid  to  a  thinker  of  Beid's  reputation,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  inferior  men  may  also  receive  them  as 
conclusive.  Hume  shall  therefore  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  he  shall  speak  in  the  language  of  that  very 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature  to  which  Reid  alludes : — 

*  Should  it  be  here  asked  me  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to 
this  argument  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate, 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics  who  hold  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing 
possessed  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should 
reply  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  imcon- 
trollable  necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  viewing 
certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light  upon  account 
of  their  customary  connection  with  a  present  impression 
than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  long  as  we 
are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has 
taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism 
has  really  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and  en- 
deavoured by  arguments  to  establish  a  faculty  which  Nature 
has  antecedently  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  un- 
avoidable, 

*  My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  argu- 
ments of  that  fantastic  sect  is  only  to  make  the  reader 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  that  all  our  reason- 
ings concerning  causes  and  eflFects  are  derived  from  nothing 
but  custom ;  and  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures.  ...  If 
belief  were  a  simple  act  of  the  thought  without  any  peculiar 
manner  of  conception,  or  the  addition  of  force  and  vivacity, 
it  must  infallibly  destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate 
in  a  total  suspense  of  judgment.  But  as  experience  will 
sufficiently  convince  anyone  that,  although  he  finds  no  error 
in  my  arguments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe  and  think 
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and  reason  as  usual,  he  m^y  safelj  conclude  tliat  Lis  rea- 
soning and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  peculiar  manner  of 
conc**ption,  whit'li  't  is  impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reflec 
tions  to  destroy/* 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  candour  displayed 
Hume's  opponents  that  they  never  quot-ed  this  very  signifl 
cant  and  explicit  passage  ;  indeed  I  never  remember  to  haf 
seen  the  passage  quoted  by  anyone.  Let  us  ask,  what  dc 
the  foregoing  declaration  amount  to,  if  not  to  the  boast-e 
*  common-sense  view '  that  our  behef  in  the  existence  of 
matter  is  instinctivCj  fundamental  ?  Does  not  Dr,  Brown-s 
admission  that  the  sceptical  argument  is  unanswerable  as  a 
mere  play  of  reasoning  concede  all  that  Hume  requirt 
Does  not  Dr,  Brown ^s  conclusion  that  we  are  thrown  upc 
'irresistible  belief  as  our  only  refuge  against  sceptici 
equally  accord  with  Hume's  explicit  declaration  that  we 
believe,  and  cannot  help  believing,  though  we  can  give 
reason  for  the  belief? 

*  Thus  the  sceptic/  Hmne  adds  a  little  further  on,  *  still 
continues  to  reason  and  believe,  even  though  he  asserts  that 
he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence 
of  body,  though  he  cannot  pretend  by  any  arguments  of 
philosophy  to  maintain  its  veracity.  Nature  has  7wt  left  this 
to  his  choicey  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it  an  affair  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  trusted  to  our  uncertain  reasonings 
and  si>eculations.  We  may  well  ask,  what  causes  induce  ns  i 
believe  in  the  existence  of  body  ?  but  't  is  in  vain  to  ask  ivh^tht 
there  he  hotly  or  not  ?  that  is  a  point  which  we  must  take  fo 
granted  m  all  our  reasonings/ 

After  this,  let  no  more  be  said  about  Hume's  practical  in  " 
consequences.     Locke  before  him  had  clearly  enough  seen 
and   signalised  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
beyond  phenomena,  and  had,  with  his  usual  calm  wisdom^ 
comiselled  men  to  *'  sit  down  in  quiet  ignorance/     He  knew 


*  Human  Nature,  part  iv.  {  i,  p.  1250, 
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the  task  was  hopeless ;  he  knew  also  that  it  was  trivial. 
We  have  the  means  of  knowing  all  that  directly  concerns  us 
with  a  certainty  which  suffices  for  our  wants.  With  that, 
reasonable  men  will  be  content.  K  they  seek  more,  they 
seek  the  impossible  ;  if  they  push  their  speculations  deeper, 
they  end  in  scepticism.  It  was  the  philosophical  mission 
of  Hume  (to  adopt  a  phrase  in  vogue)  to  show  how  in- 
evitably aU  such  speculations,  if  consistent,  ended  in  scep- 
ticism. 

*  Men,'  he  says,  *  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or  pre- 
possession to  repose  faith  in  their  senses.  When  they  follow 
this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always 
suppose  the  very  images  presented  to  the  senses  to  he  the 
eirtemal  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the 
one  are  nothing  hut  representatives  of  the  other.  But  this  uni- 
versal and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception.  So 
far  then  we  are  necessitated  by  reasoning  to  contradict  the 
primary  instincts  of  Nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system 
vrith  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philo- 
sophy finds  herself  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of 
nature,  for  that  led  us  to  quite  a  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous ;  and  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument, 
exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

*  Do  you  follow  the  instinct  and  propensities  of  nature  in 
assenting  to  the  veracity  of  the  senses  ?  But  these  lead  you 
to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the 
external  object — (Idealism). 

^Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations 
of  something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural 
propensities  and  more  obvious  soutiments ;  and  yet  are  not 
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»ble  to  satisfy  J^our  reason^  which  can  never  find  any  con- 
vincing argument  from  exj^erience  to  prove  that  the  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  external  objects  * — (Scepticism). 

This  is  the  <Iilenima  to  which  Ontology  is  reduced :  out 
of  it  there  is  no  escape ;  and  Hume  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  for  having  brought  Philosophy  to  this  pass. 
Mankind,  however,  has  paid  him  with  repn>bation.  As  the 
whole  course  of  our  History  has  been  occupied  in  tracing  the 
inevitable  result  of  all  Ontology  to  be  precisely  this,  our 
readers  will  be  prepared  for  a  different  appreciation  of  Hume. 
Let  ME  therefore  endeavour  to  define  the  nature  of  this 
scepticism,  which  has  caused  such  great  alarm.  Scepticism, 
meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently  used  to  signify  religious 
doubt  J  has  alarming  associations  attached  to  it.  To  call  a 
man  a  sceptic  is  to  call  him  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately 
for  Hume's  philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  sceptic  in 
Theology  as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  and  mankind  have  con- 
sequently identified  the  former  with  the  latter. 

Now,  philosophical  scepticism  means  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  Philosophy; — in  other  words,  a  doubt  only  on 
one  particular  subject.  If  I  accept  the  consequences  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  Hume  leads  me,  am  I  forced  to  suspend  my 
judgment,  and  to  pronounce  all  subjects  uncertain  !>  or  am  I 
only  to  pronounce  some  subjects  uncei-tain?  The  latter  is 
clearly  the  only  opinion  I  can  entertain.  What  then  are 
the  questions  on  which  I  must  be  content  to  remain  in  dark* 
ness?  Locke,  no  less  than  Hume,  has  told  ns:  All  which 
relate  to  Ontology— ^which  pretend  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
essences  of  things  considered  as  removed  from  all  relation 
to  us. 

This  scepticism,  the  reader  must  acknowledge,  has  nothing 
very  alarming  in  it, — except  to  Philosophy.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men— some  from  conviction, 
others  from  a  vague  sense  of  the  futility  of  ontological 
speculation.  Only  the  bad  passions  roused  in  discussion 
could  pretend  to  confoinid  it  with  a  religions  heresy.  Scep- 
ticism indicates  the  boundaries  of  inquiry.     It  leads  us  from 
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impossible  attempts  to  fly,  and  instructs  ns  liow  securely  we 
may  run.  It  destroys  Metaphysical  Philosophy  only  to  direct 
all  our  energies  towards  Positive  Philosophy.  In  the  words 
of  Goethe,  *  Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated  !  Otherwise  we  shall  make  our  miserable 
deficiencies  more  glaring  to  posterity  by  our  so-called  works 
of  knowledge.' 

Hume  was  a  sceptic ;  and,  consequently,  early  in  life  ceased 
devoting  his  marvellous  acuteness  to  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  in  the  schools.  His  Essays  and  his  History  were 
excellent  products  of  this  change  of  direction  ;  and  although 
he  did  devote  a  portion  of  the  Essays  to  Philosophy,  yet  it 
was  but  a  portion,  and  one  which  gave  a  more  popular  and 
elegant  exposition  of  the  principles  of  his  first  work. 

§  III.  Hume's  Psychology. 

It  was  clearly  seen  by  Hume  that  the  failure  of  Philosophy 
to  compass  its  ambitious  aim  was  owing  to  a  false  conception 
of  the  scope  of  human  intellect.  *The  only  method,'  he  says, 
*  of  freeing  learning  at  once  from  these  abstruse  questions 
is  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  nature  of  human  understand- 
ing, and  show  from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and 
capacity  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and 
abstruse  subjects.'*  The  sceptical  issue  from  his  analysis 
could  only  be  escaped  by  proving  some  flaw  in  the  analysis. 

All  our  mental  furniture  being  reduced  to  Impressions 
(even  ideas  being  simply  the  feeble  copies  of  the  livelier 
Impressions),  the  philosopher  may*  banish  all  that  jargon 
which  has  so  long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, and  drawn  such  disgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas, 
especially  abstract  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obscure. 
The  mind  has  a  slender  hold  of  them :  they  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have 
often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  distinct  meaning, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed 
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to  it*  On  tlie  contrary,  all  impresaions,  that  iSj  all  sensations, 
either  outward  or  inward,  are  strong  and  sensible ;  the  limits 
between  them  are  more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
fall  into  any  error  or  mistake  regarding  them.  When  we 
entertain,  there  fore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term  „ 
is  employed  withont  any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is  but  to4|^| 
frequent),  w^e  need  but  inquire,  fmm  what  impressi4>n  is  that 
idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  a-ssign  any^  this  will 
serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion.*^ 

In  other  words,  a  conception  which  we  are  unable  to  redui 
to  sensible  elements  can  ha\'e  no  objective  reality.     If  it  is 
relaiwriy  we  must  exhibit  the  related  terms.    If  it  is  a  symbol, 
we  must  exhibit  the  facts  which  are  converted  into  signs. 
Hume  used  the  word  Impressions  in  this  wide  sense:  'all 
our  more  lively  perceptions  when  w^e  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or 
love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  %villj '  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
ambiguity,  and  one  that  was  not  cleared  op  by  his  distinctioi^H| 
of  Ideas   as   the  same   Impressions  in   a  less   vivid   form*^ 
Nevertheless,  although  there  %vaa  deficient  precision  b  his 
views,  he  was,  I  think,  on  the  track  of  true  psychological 
discovery.     That  he  had  not  clearly  thought  out   the  dis- 
tinctions between  faculties  and  sensations,  or  between  seQ.<^H 
sutions  and  ideas,  is  obvious  enough.     Thus  in  treating  oj^^ 
the  question  of  Innate  Ideas,  he  says :  *  If  innate  be  equiva- 
lent to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the 
mind  must  be  allowed    to  be   innate  or  natiu-al.  » 
by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth  the  disput 
seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after,  oi 
birth,'     [What  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  reach  of 
the  dispute  !  ]     *  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly 
taken  in  a  very  loose  sense,  even  by  Locke  himself,  as  stand- 
ing for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations,  and  passions, 
as  well  as  thoughts.     Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to 
know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resent- 
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ment  of  injuries,  or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not 
innate  ?  But  admitting  these  terms,  impressions  and  ideas, 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate 
what  is  original  or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then 
may  we  assert  that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  oiur 
ideas  are  not  innate.'  In  so  acute  a  thinker,  such  confusion 
is  remarkable. 

Hume  perceived  the  difficulty  of  recognising  Mind  as  an 
Entity;  but  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Biology  pre- 
vented him  from  recognising  the  other  alternative,  that  Mind 
might  be  a  Function.  In  denying  a  mental  substratum 
analogous  to  the  substratum  imagined  to  underlie  the  quali- 
ties of  matter,  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  absolute  scepticism. 
He  gave  a  logical  unity  to  consciousness,  and  supposed  that 
this  logical  unity  was  all  that  men  meant  when  they  spoke 
of  vital  unity.  A  metaphysician  might  reasonably  object 
that  the  reality  of  Mind  was  implied  in  the  fact  of  impres- 
sions :  an  implied  something  which  is  impressed,  a  some- 
thing which  feels  and  ideates:  that  something  being  the 
mental  substratum.  A  biologist  would  make  a  somewhat 
similar  reply.  Hume  says,  ^An  impression  first  strikes  upon 
the  senses  ...  of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by 
the  mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  and 
this  we  call  an  idea.'  This  is  preposterous  and  vague :  it 
introduces  an  hypothetical  Mind  (whose  existence  he  denies) 
acting  like  a  copying  machine ;  and  when  we  come  to  learn 
what  this  Mind  is,  we  find  it  is  *  nothing  but  a  heap  or 
collection  of  different  perceptions  united  together  by  certain 
relations,  and  supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  identity.'*  What  should  we  say  to  a 
philosopher  who  asserted  that  a  locomotive  was  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  spaces  passed  through,  and  denied  that  there  was 
any  motor,  any  real  object,  passing  through  the  described 
spaces  ? 

If  mind  is  a  series  of  impressions,  or,  as  modem  psycho- 
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logistd  say,  a  succession  of  states  of  Consciousness,  what 
tlieb'  connecting  link  ?  Between  any  two  states  there  must  he 
an  interval,  however  hrief,  in  which  no  object  occupies  Con- 
sciousness. During  this  interval  does  Consciousness  vanish, 
to  reappear  w^ith  the  next  state?  Is  there  no  eontinuity? 
The  metaphysician  answers  :  Yes,  the  Mind  itself  continues 
and  connects  in  one  synthesis  all  its  manifestations.  In  the 
intei'vala  between  two  acts,  it  is  in  the  static  condition ;  in 
the  several  manifestations,  it  is  in  the  dynamic  condition, 

Tlie  biologist  answers :  Consciousness,  being  a  vital  process! 
not  an  Entity,  has  its  synthesis  in  the  continuity  of  the  vi 
conditions.     Just  as  a  muscle  continues  to  exist,  as  mu8( 
in  the  interval  between  two  contractions,  so  does  the  nervous 
mechanism,  of  which  Consciousness  is  a  function,  continue  to 
exist  in  the  interval  betw^een  two  acts  of  Consciousness ;  bu^i 
neither  Contractility  nor  Sensibility  exist  independently  1^| 
their  tissues ;  nor  can  they  be  manifested  when  the  vital  pro^^i 
perties  are  exhausted. 

The  metaphysician  would  assuredly  reject  aid  of  this  kind, 
even  against  Hume,  He  would  assert  that  the  reality  of  the 
mental  entity  is  testified  by  Consciousness,  and  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  say  My  body — an  assurance  that  my  body  is 
not  me.  Here  the  biologist  would  remark  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Consciousness  needs  sifting  by  analysis.  If  we  saj 
My  body,  not  less  undeniably  do  we  say.  My  mind. 

Hume's  assertion  that  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
impressions,  was  less  the  result  of  psychological  investigation 
limn  of  logical  deduction.    The  arguments  by  which  Berkele^j^H 
had  destroyed  the  notion  of  a  substantive  Matter  were  turne^^ 
witli  equal  force  against  the  notion  of  a  substantive  Miud, 
But,  nevertheless,  this  sceptical  suggestion,  once  thrown  ou( 
could  not  fail  to  act  like  a  ferment.     It  was  a  st-ep  toward 
the  biological  solution  j  a  step  which  could  not  be  carrie 
fai'  until  Biologj  had  from  its  side  also  approached  the  subject 
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§  rv.  Hume's  Theory  op  Causation. 

It  is  customary  in  speaking  of  Hnme's  theory  of  Causa- 
tion, to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  acrimony  upon  him.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  theory  is  not  peculiarly  his ;  in  the 
second  place,  his  application  of  it  to  the  question  of  Miracles, 
which  has  excited  so  much  vehement  controversy,  reduces 
itself  to  *this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition,  that 
whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  is  in- 
credible. That  such  a  maxim  as  this  should  be  either 
accounted  a  dangerous -heresy  or  mistaken  for  a  recondite 
truth,  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculation  on 
such  subjects.'* 

The  theory  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  All  our  eocperience 
of  causation  is  simply  that  of  a  constant  succession.  An 
antecedent  followed  by  a  sequent — one  event  followed  by 
another :  this  is  all  that  we  experience.  We  attribute  indeed 
to  the  antecedent  a  power  of  producing  or  causing  the 
sequent ;  but  we  can  have  no  experience  of  such  a  power.  If 
we  believe  that  the  fire  which  has  burned  us  will  bum  us 
again,  we  believe  this  from  habit  or  custom ;  not  from  having 
perceived  any  power  in  the  fire.  We  beheve  the  future  will 
resemble  the  past,  because  custom  has  taught  us  to  rely  upon 
such  a  resemblance.  *When  we  look  about  us  towards 
external  objects,  and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are 
never  able  in  a  single  instance  to  discover  any  power  or 
necessary  connection — any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  to 
the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact 
follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended 
with  motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  api)ears 
to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or 
inward  impression  from  this  succession  of  objects;  con- 
sequently there  is  not,  in  any  single  instance  of  cause  and 
efiect,  anything  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or 
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nocessarj  connection/*  This  is  tlie  whole  of  bis  theory*  His 
explanation  of  onr  belief  in  power,  or  necessary  connection, 
ia  that  it  is  a  Diatter  of  babit. 

I  know  not  wbetber  Hume  ever  read  Glanviirs  Scepsis 
Hcietiiifca.  The  title  was  one  to  attract  biin.  At  any  rate, 
Glanvill  bad  clearly  enougb  stated  Hnnie*8  theory,  e,g.  *  All 
knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive ;  fur  we  know  of  none  by 
simple  intuition,  but  through  tlie  mediation  of  their  effects. 
So  that  we  cannot  conclude  anything  to  be  the  cause  of 
another  Ind  from  its  coidinualhj  accompanying  it;  for  the 
cansaJift/  itself  is  vnstmsiblej  Malebranche  had  also  anticipated 
bim  ;  and  so  bad  Hobbes,  The  knguagej  indeed,  of  the  latter 
is  so  similar  to  tbe  language  employed  by  Hume,  that  I  agree 
with  Dugald  Stewart  in  susj^iecting  Hume  to  have  borrowed  it 
from  Hobbes.  *  What  we  call  experience/  says  Hobbes,  *  is 
nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have  been 
followed  by  what  consequents.  .  .  .  No  man  can  have  in  his 
mind  a  conception  of  the  future,  for  the  future  is  not  yet ; 
but  of  our  conceptions  of  tbe  past  we  make  a  futiu-e,  or  rather 
call  past  future  relatively.  Thus,  after  a  msai  has  been 
accustomed  to  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  con- 
sequents, whensoever  he  seeth  the  like  come  to  pass  to 
anytbing  be  had  seen  before,  be  looks  there  shall  follow  it 
the  same  that  followed  then.' 

This  theory  of  Causation  has  been  hotly  debated,  partly 
because  of  tbe  *  consequences '  which  some  have  seen,  with 
alarm,  to  be  deducible  from  it  (for  opinions  are  judged  of 
more  by  their  supposed  consequences  than  by  their  reasoned 
trutli) ;  partly  also  because  Hume  has  not  st-ated  it  with  the 
clearness  which  prevents  misunderstanding.  It  is  only  t-o 
the  latter  point  we  can  here  attend. 

When  Hume  asserts  that  experience  gives  no  intimation 
of  any  eonnedian  between  two  events,  but  only  of  their  in- 
variable coHJuncilon — when  be  says  that  the  mind  cannot 
perceive  a  causal  nexus,  but  only  an  invariableness  of  ante- 
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cedence  and  sequence,  he  is,  or  seems  to  be,  contradicted  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  readers.  They  declare  that,  over  and 
above  the  fact  of  sequence,  there  is  always  an  intimation  of 
power  given  in  every  causation,  and  this  it  is  which  distin- 
guishes causal  from  casual  sequence, — connection  from  mere 
conjunction.  The  fire  bums  paper  because  there  is  some 
power  in  the  fire  to  eflFect  this  change.  Mere  antecedence, 
even  if  invariable,  cannot  be  sufficient,  or  else  day  would  be 
the  cause  of  night,  the  flash  of  lightjiing  would  be  the  cause 
of  the  thunder-peal.  In  every  case  of  causation  there  must 
be  an  element  of  power — a  capacity  of  producing  the 
observed  change — a  nexus  of  some  kind,  over  and  above 
the  mere  juxtaposition  of  bodies.  If  diamond  will  cut  glass, 
it  has  a  power  to  do  so ;  the  sharpest  knife  is  without  this 
power. 

So  reason  Hume's  antagonists.  Nor  do  I  think  they  are 
finally  answered  by  resolving  the  idea  of  power  into  mere 
in  variableness  of  antecedent  and  sequent ;  for  they  may  reply 
that  the  ^  invariableness '  itself,  which  can  never  be  a  matter 
of  direct  experience,  is  deduced  from  the  idea  of  power :  we 
beKeve  the  fire  will  invariably  burn  the  paper  because  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a  real  nexus  between 
fire  and  the  combustion  of  paper ;  only  on  such  a  belief  can 
our  expectation  of  the  futiire  resembling  the  past  be  securely 
founded. 

The  ordinary  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  antecedence  and  consequence  is  there- 
fore a  fact.  This  fact  Hume  and  others  admit.  Because  they 
cannot  perceive  the  power,  they  declare  that  we  have  no  right 
to  believe  in  it.  Hume  insists  upon  the  impossibility  of  our 
perceiving  power — of  our  perceiving  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  two  events.  But,  say  those  who  oppose  this 
theory,  *  Although  we  cannot  perceive  the  power,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  in  it;  and  this  belief  is  not  a  matter  of 
custom,  but  is  given  in  the  very  facts  of  consciousness.  We 
perceive  that  some  power  is  at  work  producing  eflFects ;  the 
precise  ncUure  of  this  power,  indeed,  we   cannot  perceive, 
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because  we  never  can  know  things  per  se.  Wlien  a  sparli: 
ignites  gunpowder,  we  perceive  a  power  in  the  spark  to  if^uite 
gunpowder  :  v^hai  that  power  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  knofw 
its  effects.  But  oui'  ignorunce  is  equallj"  great  of  the  gun- 
powder :  what  it  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  know  its  appear- 
ances to  us.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  we  believe  m 
the  gunpowder  from  custom  (since  we  really  know  nothing 
of  it  per  se)  as  that  we  believe  in  the  power  of  the  spark  to 
ignite  gunpowder  from  custom,  since  we  really  know  nothing 
of  j)owder  per  ae.     We  know  nothing  per  se/ 

I  have  niai-shalled  the  arguments,  with  as  much  force  as  I 
eould  muster^  into  so  small  a  field,  in  order  to  bring  into 
appreciable  distinctness  the  source  of  the  opposition  to 
Hume's  theory  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  no  doctrinal 
distrust  towards  it.  Before  attempting  an  elucidation  of  the 
difficulty,  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  grounds  of  our 
beUef  in  causation.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  all  men  believe  in 
some  power  involved  in  evei*y  causal  act,  we  have  to  ask,  Is 
that  belief  well  fuunded  ? 

Two  schools  at  once  present  themselves.  Tlie  one  (that  of 
Hume)  declares  that  the  belief  has  no  good  grounds;  it  is  a 
matter  of  custom.  If  I  believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
it  is  because  it  has  always  risen.  If  I  believe  that  &re  will 
bum  in  future,  it  is  because  it  has  always  biu-ned.  From 
liabit  I  expect  the  futiu*e  wiU  resemble  the  past :  I  have  no 
proof  of  it. 

The  other  school  declares  that  this  belief  in  causation  *  is 
an  intuitive  conviction  tliat  the  fhture  will  resemble  the  past,' 
This  is  the  laugimge  of  Reid  aud  Stewart.  Dr.  Whewell 
would  have  us  admit  tlie  belief  as  a  fundamental  idea — a 
necessary  truth  independent  of  and  superior  to  all  ex- 
perience. 

Both  explanations  are  questionable.  Custoni  or  habit  am 
essentially  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  because  our 
belief  is  as  strong  from  a  single  instance  as  from  a  thousand, 
'  When  many  uniform  instances  appear,'  says  Hume,  '  and 
the  same  object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event,  tve  then 
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begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  caase  and  connection.  We 
then  feel  a  new  sentiment,  to  wit,  a  customary  connection  in 
the  thought  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for/ 
This  is  manifestly  wrong.  A  single  instance  of  one  billiard- 
ball  moving  another  suffices  to  origmate  the  ^sentiment,' 
without  further  repetition.  Nor  is  there  more  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  belief  depends  on  *  conviction  of  the  future 
resembling  the  past;'  this  explanation  assumes  that  tlie 
general  idea  precedes  the  particular  idea.  When  we  believe 
that  similar  effects  will  follow  whenever  the  same  causes  are 
in  operation — when  we  believe  that  fire  will  bum,  or  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow — the  belief  is  BimjljfoUowing  ov/r  ex- 
perience,  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  help  believing  in  our 
experience :  that  is  irresistible ;  but  in  this  belief,  the  idea  of 
either  past  or  future  does  not  enter.  I  do  not  believe  that 
fire  will  bum  because  I  believe  that  the  future  will  resemble 
the  past ;  but  simply  because  my  experience  of  fire  is  that  it 
bums — that  it  has  the  power  to  bum.  Take  a  simple  illus- 
tration, trivial,  if  you  will,  but  illustrative  : — ^A  child  is  pre- 
sented with  a  bit  of  sugar :  the  sugar  is  white,  of  a  certain 
shape,  and  is  solid ;  his  experience  of  the  sugar  is  confined 
to  these  properties :  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth ;  it  is  sweet, 
pleasant:  his  experience  is  extended;  the  sugar  he  now 
believes  (knows)  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  white 
and  solid.*  Thus  far  experience  is  not  transcended.  Some 
days  later,  another  piece  of  sugar  is  given  him.  Is  it  now 
necessary  for  him  to  have  any  *  intuitive  conviction  that  the 
future  will  resemble  the  past ' — any  fundamental  idea  inde- 
pendent of  experience — to  make  him  believe  that  if  he  puts 
the  sugar  in  his  mouth  it  will  taste  sweet?  Not  in  the  least : 

*  It  will  perhaps  seem  strange  that  we  should  select  sweetness  as  an  example 
of  causation.  We  selected  it  for  its  simplicity.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  taste 
of  sweetness  is  as  much  an  effect  caused  by  the  sugar  as  pain  is  an  effect  caused 
by  fire.  But  people  are  apt  to  overlook  that  causation  is  the  properties  of  one 
body  acting  upon  the  properties  of  another.  They  would  call  sweetness  a 
quality  in  sugar ;  but  the  motion  of  a  billiard-ball  they  say  is  caused  by  another 
ball. 
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he  believes  it  is  sweet  because  liis  experience  of  sugar  is  that  it 
t4f  sweet.  By  no  effort  could  be  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of 
its  sweetness,  because  sweetness  ft>ruis  an  integral  part  of  his 
idea  of  the  sugar.  So  we  may  say  of  the  sun's  rising ;  it  is 
part,  and  parcel  of  our  idea  of  the  sun,  So  of  one  billiard- 
ball  putting  a  second  in  motion  :  our  experience  of  billiard- 
balls  is  that  they  put  each  other  in  motion. 

Custom  has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief.  If 
we  had  only  one  experience  of  fire — if  we  saw  it  only  once 
applied  to  a  combustible  substance — we  should  believe  that 
it  would  burn,  because  part  of  our  idea  of  fire  would  be  that 
of  a  thiug  which  bin-ns.  Custom  ha«  however,  secondarily, 
some  influence  in  correcting  the  tende-ucy  to  attribute 
properties  to  things.  Thus,  a  chOd  sees  a  friend  who  gives 
him  an  apple.  The  next  time  the  friend  comes  he  is  asked 
for  an  apple,  because  with  the  imago  of  this  friend  is  com- 
bined the  image  of  a  man  who,  amongst  other  properties,  has 
that  of  giving  apples.  No  apple  is  given,  and  this  idea  is 
disturbed.  Similarly,  when  all  our  experience  of  things  is 
confirmatory  of  onr^rir^  experience,  we  may  say  that  habit  or 
custom  induces  us  to  attribute  certain  effects  to  certain 
causes.  When  our  subsequent  experience  contradicts  our 
first  experience,  we  cease  to  attribute  those  effects  to  those 
causes  which  we  first  experienced ;  this  is  only  saying  that 
our  subsequent  experience  has  destroyed  or  altered  the  idea 
wc  formed  at  first. 

Remark  how  much  confusion  is  spread  over  this  subject 
by  the  inconsideiute  introduction  of  the  woi'd  belief.  It  is 
mislead iug  to  say  that  a  man  helievrji  that  fire  will  bm-n  him 
if  he  puts  Ilia  finger  in  it  j  he  kiiow»  it.  He  wUl  believe  that 
it  has  burned  some  one  else — he  will  believe  in  n.  projtosiiion 
you  make  about  fire,  belief  being  the  assent  to  propositions  : 
but  to  talk  of  his  believing  that  sugar  will  be  sweet  when  he 
camiot  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  sweet ;  or  that  fire  wiU 
bum  when  he  knows  it  burns,  is  as  misleading  as  to  say  that 
he  hdif'vrii  himself  cold  when  he  feels  cold. 

Only  froni  thin  luislt'iLdiji^^'  use  of  the  word  belief  could  the 
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theory  of  fiindamental  ideas,  or  of  *  an  intuitive  conviction 
that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past/  have  stood  its  ground 
for  a  moment  If  the  proposition  *  Fire  will  burn  paper ' 
were  put  to  anyone,  he  would  unquestionably  believe  it, 
because  his  knowledge  of  the  fire  is  of  its  burning  properties. 
The  proposition  is  as  evident  to  him  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  Although,  therefore,  he  may  be  said  to  believe  in 
the  proposition  *  Fire  will  bum  paper,*  he  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  act  upon  belief  when  he  attempts  to  light  paper : 
he  acts  upon  his  knowledge.  Metaphysicians  argue  as  if  the 
belief  in  the  immediate  result  of  an  action  were  a  belief  in 
some  implied  proposition  about  the  course  of  nature.  It  is 
really  a  reliance  upon  experience ;  nothing  more. 

We  must  distinguish  between  belief  in  existence  and 
belief  in  propositions.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  man 
believes  in  his  own  existence,  as  if  that  were  a  belief  in  a 
proposition.  But  though  a  man  cannot  believe  in  his  own 
existence,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive himself  as  non-existent,  he  may  believe  that  he  will 
exist  eternally,  because  that  is  a  proposition,  the  converse 
of  which  is  conceivable  and  maintainable. 

The  primordial  act  of  all  thinking  whatever,  is,  as  I  have 
explained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  History,  the  making 
present  to  the  mind  of  what  is  absent  from  the  sense ;  and 
this,  which  connects  all  intellectual  phenomena  into  one 
class,  renders  the  accurate  demarcation  of  them  sometimes 
impossible,  so  insensibly  does  the  one  pass  into  the  other. 
Thus  when  I  say,  '  I  see  it  has  rained,'  because  the  wet 
streets  make  me  infer  that  the  wetness  was  caused  by  rain, 
my  assertion  is  grounded  on  a  mental  re-presentation  of  the 
absent  occurrence,  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  I  infer  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  before  me,  or 
perceive  that  the  flower  in  my  sister's  hair  is  a  rose,  or  believe 
that  the  paper  she  holds  close  to  the  candle  will  infallibly 
ignite  if  paper  and  flame  come  in  contact.  In  each  case 
the  inference,  perception,  or  belief,  is  the  I'e-presentation  of 
facts  formerly  present  in  my  experience  of  niin,  sugar,  rosef. 
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and  candles.  Whenever  I  forget  any  of  the  attendant  faci 
i.e.  fail  to  make  them  present,  I  can  only  form  an  ineom- 
pleto  conception  of  the  thing  about  which  I  reason,  or  infer^ 
Bad  li^gic  m  imperfect  re-presentation.  In  proportion 
the  complexity  of  a  proposition  will  be  the  liability  to  error^ 
because  of  the  liability  to  suffer  some  of  the  attendant  fac 
to  di*op  oat  of  sight.  Thus  the  proposition  *  Fire  will  bmi 
paper*  is  so  simple,  and  accordant  with  daily  experienc( 
that  assent  to  it  is  instantaneous ;  hut  the  propositioi 
*  Human  life  may  extend  over  two  centuries '  is  one  implyinj 
80  many  facts  which  cannot  be  made  present  to  the  mind, 
hecaose  not  lying  within  familiar  experience,  that  instei 
of  assent  it  produces  denial,  or  at  least  doubt,  which 
suspension  of  belief,  which  again  is  the  confessed  inabilit; 
to  make  all  the  facts  present  to  the  mind.  That  ^  two  and 
two  make  four '  is  t!ie  immediate  and  iri'esistible  conclusion 
of  the  educated  man ;  nevertheless,  this  very  man  would 
pause  before  assenting  to  the  proposition  *  Eight  times  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  make  three  thotisand  one  hundred^! 
and  sixty-eight,'  because  he  would  have  to  make  present  i<^^ 
his  mind  the  successive  steps  of  the  calculation,  and  tl 
would  demand  an  cfiFort,  great  in  proportion  to  his  want 
familiarity  with  calculations. 

In  spite  of  this  identity  of  belief  and  perception,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  of  discussion  to  discriminate  th' 
two,  and  I  propose  therefore  to  restrict  the  term  belief  to  tl: 
assent  to  propositions,  and  demarcate  it  from  those  dire< 
inferences  which  arc  made  in  the  presence  of  objects  an' 
have  reference  to  them.  I  would  say,  we  believe  in  the  pro- 
position *  Fire  burns,'  but  know  that  the  paper  about  to  b^^| 
thrust  into  flame  will  ignite.  Such  a  discrimination  of  terms^^ 
will  be  found  useful  in  discussing  causation.  We  shall  thus 
see  in  what  respect  assent  to  a  proposition,  complex  in  its 
elements,  differs  from  the  'practical  belief  of  mankind  in 
purticular  facts— we  shall  separate  the  belief  of  the  philo- 
Hoplier  ill  tlic  propusiiion  *  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,* 
frouj  the  belief  of  the  child  that  the  tire,  which  yesterday 
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burned  paper,  will  bum  it  to-day.  Both  beliefs  are  grounded 
on  and  limited  by  experience;  but  the  experience  of  the 
philosopher  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  child  by  its 
greater  accumulation  of  analogous  facts.  The  *  necessity ' 
and  *  universality '  which,  according  to  Eitnt,  distinguish  the 
philosophical  concept,  and  raise  it  above  experience,  will 
be  considered  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  if  we 
have  reduced  belief  in  causation  (or  in  power)  to  experience 
of  a  direct  kind,  not  separable  from  any  other  intellectual 
act,  but  allied  to  all  other  acts  in  being  the  mental  re-pre- 
sentation of  phenomena  formerly  present  in  experience.  And 
this  will  help  us,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  the  combatants  who 
quarrel  over  the  idea  of  *  power '  in  causation. 

Thus  while  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  one  party  that  be- 
tween two  events,  named  respectively  cause  and  eflfect,  no 
nexus  is  perceived  by  us,  over  and  above  the  mere  fiict  of 
antecedence  and  sequence ;  and  that  therefore  Hume  is  right 
in  saying — *  we  only  perceive  this  antecedence,  and  do  not 
perceive  the  causal  link;'  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
maintained,  that  between  those  two  events  there  is  a  specific 
r elation,  a  something  which  makes  the  one  succeed  the  other, 
causing  this  particular  eflfect  rather  than  another ;  and  this 
subtle  link  it  is  which  is  the  nexus  contended  for;  this 
relation  it  is  which  distinguishes  a  causal  act  from  one  of 
accidental  sequence.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  relation 
existing  between  oxygen  and  metals,  otherwise  metals  never 
could  be  oxidised.  The  oxidation  of  iron  is  an  effect  like  the 
ignition  of  paper ;  but  it  is  an  effect  producible  only  through 
a  specific  relation  or  cause.  If  cause  is  a  Eelation,  the  reason 
of  our  inability  to  perceive  it  as  an  isolated  existence,  is  the 
inability  to  isolate  a  relation  from  its  related  terms.  It  is 
not  an  object  that  can  be  presented  to  consciousness.  Our 
phenomenal  knowledge  must  ever  be  limited  to  the  mere 
recognition  of  related  terms.  But  although  the  relation  is 
not  an  object  of  perception,  it  is  an  object  of  induction,  and 
if  it  exist  we  may  discover  it. 

AU  things  necessarily  stand  related  to  all  other  things : 
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Bometinies  these  relations  are  obtruded  on  our  notice,  be- 
cause they  pass  from  relations  of  coexistence  into  relations  of 
succession,  and  we  iiaTiio  them  causes  and  effects ;  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  background  of  unremarked  coexist- 
ence,  and  our  tinsolieited  attention  overlooks  them ;  we  do 
not  then  name  them  cause  and  effect.  The  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  I  see  before  me  as  marble,  suggests  to  me,  in 
its  inaction,  no  conception  of  power,  or  causation,  because 
my  attention  is  not  solicited  by  any  miccessive  relations  5  yet, 
if  I  had  witnessed  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the 
lime,  and  perceived  the  motions  which  originally  caused  the 
two  substances  to  unite  and  form  marble,  the  passage  from 
one  state  to  another  woukl  have  suggested  the  idea  of  some 
power  at  work.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  relations 
existing  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  lime,  which  caitm 
the  two  to  remain  united,  as  we  see  them  in  marble.  We  do 
not  see  these  relations — we  do  not  tlierefore  see  the  cause — 
but  we  know  the  cause  must  be  in  operation  all  the  while, 
although,  in  consequence  of  no  changes  taking  place,  we  arc 
not  solicited  to  observe  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  that 
only  successive  phenomena  are  named  causal ;  and  hence 
is  it  that  Hume  was  right  in  saying  that,  in  a  last  analysis, 
invariableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence  is  all  that 
experience  tells  us  of  causation;  although  he  did  not, 
I  tliink,  state  this  position  clearly,  nor  discern  its  real 
basis. 

This  conception  of  Causation,  as  the  direct  Eelation  between 
any  two  phenomena,  whether  coexistent  or  successive,  accords 
with  the  conception  that  what  is  called  the  effect  is  itself  but 
the  union  of  concurrent  canses — the  oxygen  and  the  metal 
co-operate  to  form  an  oxide  j  the  group  of  facts  which  we 
designate  as  the  antecedent,  combines  with  the  group  of 
facts  called  the  sequent ;  as  when  we  say  that  *  Henry  I. 
died  of  eating  lampreys;'  by  which  we  mean,  that  in  a 
certain  condition  of  his  organism  the  introduction  of  lampreys 
was  the  antecedent  to  a  whole  series  of  sequences  termin- 
ating in   death ;  although  we  are  perfeetly  aware  that  the 
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lamprey  was  not  the  *  cause/  but  only  one  integer  in  the 
sum  of  causes.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  true  cause  is 
this  very  complexity  of  relations :  only  when  we  can  be  said 
to  know  all  the  elements  of  a  group,  can  we  isolate  one  to 
estimate  its  influence. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties 
on  this  perplexing  question,  and  for  all  further  discussion 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  in  his  System  of  Loffic, 
where  however  there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  me  quite 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  he  upholds.  I  allude  to  his  strictures 
on  the  dogma  cessante  causa  cessat  et  effecius.  ^  A  coujp  de  soleil 
gives  a  man  a  brain-fever :  will  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he 
is  moved  out  of  the  sunshine  ?  A  sword  is  run  through  his 
body :  must  the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  dead?'*  Surely  this  argument  is  tenable 
only  by  those  who  identify  a  cause  with  the  whole  group  of 
conditions  which  precede,  and  the  effect  with  the  whole 
group  of  conditions  which  succeed ;  and  is  not  tenable  by 
those  who  hold  cause  and  effect  to  be  simply  antecedent 
and  sequent.  The  solar  rays  striking  on  the  man's  head 
produce  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  antecedent  to  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  brain,  which  becomes  a  brain-fever;  instead  of  one 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  we  have  here  a  series  of  such 
successions ;  and  if  we  could  analyse  the  varioas  stages  of 
the  sunstroke,  we  should  find  that  each  effect  did  cease  on 
the  cessation  of  the  cause ;  indeed,  if  an  effect  be  nothing 
but  the  sequent  of  an  antecedent — and  not  the  product  of 
some  creative  power  in  the  cause — it  must  depend  for  its 
existence  on  the  presence  of  the  antecedent. 

Hume's  Theory  of  Causation  set  Kant  speculating  on  the 
constituent  elements  of  cognition ;  but  before  we  follow  out 
the  development  of  Philosophy  in  that  direction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  the  farther  development  of  Locke's  in- 
fluence in  other  directions. 

*  \o\.  i.  p.  413,  fir^t  ed. 
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§  L  Life  dp  CoKDiiiLAC* 

ETIENNE  BONNOT,  wlio  became  AbM  de  Condillac,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1715.  His  life  was  passed  mainlj 
in  study,  and  was  not  varied  by  any  of  tbose  incidents  which 
give  interest  and  romance  to  biography.  He  published  his 
firat  work,  Essai  sur  rOrigine  des  Counoissanc^is  huynulnesy  in 
174G;  three  years  after,  bis  TraiU  dm  Sifstcmes,  His  otlier 
works  followed  rapidly ;  and  established  for  him  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Parina,  ft>r  wbose  insti'uetion  he  wrote  the  Cours  d'Eiiide^, 
In  1768  the  capricious  doors  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise  were 
oi)oned  to  him ;  but  once  elected  a  member,  he  never  after 
atteuded  any  of  its  sittings.  He  published  his  Logique  in 
1 7dO,  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and  he  left  behind  Ijitti 
his  Langue  deg  Calculs,  published  in  1798* 

There  is  one  biogi-aphical  detail  of  interest,  though  I  do  not" 
remember  to  have  seen  it  alluded  to  by  anyone  except  Mr. 
Maurice,"*^  and  it  receives  fi^esh  interest  from  the  point  of 
resemblance  it  suggests  in  the  lives  of  two  other  philost 

^  Mavhicx  !  Modem  PAiivsopfy, 
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The  influence  of  a  woman's  mind  in  determining  the  later 
speculations  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  those  of  another  eminent 
thinker,  still  living,  is  avowed  by  them ;  a  similar  influence 
is  avowed  with  equal  candour  and  almost  equal  enthusiasm 
by  CondiOac  in  the  case  of  Madlle.  Ferrand,  to  whom  *  he 
owed  the  illumination  which  dispelled  his  prejudices.' 
He  regrets  her  loss,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  his  work 
thus  deprived  of  her  revision.  The  merit,  if  there  be 
merit,  he  ascribes  to  her.  ^Les  vues  les  plus  fines  qu'il 
renferme  sont  dues  a  la  justesse  de  son  esprit  et  a  la  vivacity 
de  son  imagination*  EUe  sentit  la  n^ssit^  de  consid4rer 
separement  nos  sens,  de  distinguer  avec  precision  les  id^es 
que  nous  devons  a  chacun  d'eux,  et  d'observer  avec  quel 
progr^s  ils  s'instruisent,  et  comment  ils  se  pretent  des 
secours  mutuels.'  * 

§  II.  CoNDiLLAo's  System. 

We  have  seen  how  Idealism  and  Scepticism  grew  out  of 
the  doctrines  respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.  We  have 
now  to  see  the  growth  of  the  Sensational  School. 

The  success  which  Locke  met  with  in  France  is  well 
known.  For  a  whole  century  the  countrymen  of  Descartes 
extolled  the  .English  philosopher,  little  suspecting  how  that 
philosopher  would  have  disclaimed  their  homage,  could  he  have 
witnessed  it.  Condillac  is  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  Locke  in  France.  When  his  first  work,  entitled  Essai  sur 
rOrigine  des  Connoissances  humainesy  appeared  he  had  no 
notion  of  simplifying  Locke  by  reducing  all  Knowledge  to 
Sensation.  He  was  a  modest  disciple,  and  laid  do\vn  as  the 
fundamental  principle  that  *  sensations  and  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge — 
materials  which  reflection  sets  in  action  by  seeking  their 
combinations  and  relations.'     (Chap.  i.  §  5.) 

In  1754  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  the  Traiie  des  Sen^ 
satlom.  In  it  he  quits  Locke  for  Gassendi  and  Hobbes. 
*  The  chief  object  of  this  work,'  he  says,  *  is  to  show  how  all 

*  Traiii  des  Sensations,  pp.  48-65. 
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our  kiiowleflge  and  all  our  f acuities  are  derived  from  the 
senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  sensations.'  Tlie 
inclusion  of  '  our  faculties,'  as  well  as  our  ideas,  iu  thia 
eeusuous  origiu  is  however  due  entirely  to  Condillac.  Hobbes 
never  thought  of  such  a  simplification.  The  divergence 
from  Locke  is  obvious :  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  ideas, 
recognised  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding j  it  assumes 
one  source  only — Sensation ;  iustead  of  Mind,  with  certain 
elementary  faculties,  it  assumes  one  elementary  faculty^ — that 
of  Sensibility — out  of  which  all  the  faculties  are  evolved  by 
the  action  of  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Nor  was  this 
a  mere  phrase  of  Condillac:  the  principle  is  radical;  it 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  his  system.  Speaking  of 
various  philosophers,  and  quotinpf,  with  pi-aise,  the  maxim 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  *  Nothing  is  iu  the  intellect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  Senses,'  he  adds,  '  Imme- 
diately after  Aristotle  comes  Locke ;  for  the  other  philo- 
sophers who  have  w*ritten  on  this  subject  are  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Englishman  has  certainly  thrown  great 
light  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  left  some  obscurity.  .  *  .  All 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  appeared  to  him  to  be  innate 
qualities,  and  he  never  suspected  they  might  be  derived  firom 
sensation  itself. 

*  Locke  is  the  first,'  he  says,  *  who  remarked  that  the  in- 
quietude caused  by  the  privation  of  an  object  is  the  principle 
of  our  actions.  But  he  makes  the  inquietude  born  of  desire, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  contrary.  *  ,  .  Itremained  therefore  to 
show  that  this  inquietude  is  the  first  principle  given  to  us  by 
the  habits  of  touehinf?,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  comparing, 
judging,  reflecting,  desiring,  loving,  hating,  fearing,  hoping, 
williug ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  from  this  ai-ise  all  the  habits 
of  the  soul  and  body. 

*  Locke  distinguishes  two  sources  of  ideas,  sense  and 
refleetion.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  recognise  but  one ; 
first,  because  reflection  is  in  its  principle  nothing  but  sensa- 
tion  itself;  secondly,  because  it  is  less  a  source  of  ideas  than 
a  canal  through  which  they  How  from  sense. 
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*This  inexactitude,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  has  thrown 
much  obscurity  over  his  system.  He  contents  himself  with 
recognising  that  the  soul  perceives,  thinks,  doubts,  believes, 
reasons,  wills,  reflects ;  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  these  operations,  because  we  find  them  in  ourselves,  and 
they  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge ;  but  he 
did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  discovering  their  origin,  and 
the  principle  of  their  generation, — he  did  not  suspect  that 
they  might  only  be  acquired  habits;  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  as  innate,  and  he  says  only  that  they  may  be 
perfected  by  exercise/  * 

This  is  far  enough  fix)m  Locke,  who  would  have  been 
amazed  to  hear  that  *  judgment,  reflection,  the  passions — in  a 
word,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind — are  nothing  but  sensation 
whicli  transforms  itself  differently  (qui  se  transforme  diflTerem- 
ment)/ 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  how  sensation  transforms 
itself  into  these  faculties  may  read  Condillac's  account.  ^  If 
a  multitude  of  sensations  operate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
same  degree  of  vivacity,  or  nearly  so,  man  is  then  only  an 
animal  that  feels ;  experience  suffices  to  convince  us  that 
then  the  multitude  of  impressions  takes  away  all  activity 
from  the  mind.  But  let  only  one  sensation  subsist,  or  with- 
out entirely  dismissing  the  others,  let  us  only  diminish  their 
force ;  the  mind  is  at  once  occupied  more  particularly  with 
the  sensation  which  preserves  its  vivacity,  ayid  that  sensation 
becomes  attention,  without  its  being  necessary  for  us  to  sup- 
pose anything  else  in  the  mind.  If  a  new  sensation  acquire 
greater  vivacity  than  the  former,  it  will  become  in  its  turn 
attention.  But  the  greater  the  force  which  the  former  had, 
the  deeper  the  impression  made  on  us,  and  the  longer  it  is 
preserved.  Experience  proves  this.  Our  capacity  of  sensation 
is  therefore  divided  into  the  sensation  we  have  had  and  the 
sensation  which  we  now  have;  we  perceive  them  both  at 

•  Extraii  raisonne  du  TraiU  dea  Scnaations :  (Euvrss  de  CondUlac  (1803), 
iv.  13.  Compare  :  Essai  aur  VOrigine  dcs  Connovisances^  p.  26 ;  and  IxH/ique,  pp. 
25,  49,  83. 
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once,  but  wo  perceive  them  differeutlj:  the  one  see] 
past,  the  other  as  present*     The  name  of  Bensntion  designat 
the  impression  actually  made  upon  our  senses ;  and  it  tab 
that  of  manor y  when  it  presents  itself  to  ns  as  a  sensatioi 
which  lias  formerly  been  felt.     Memory   is  only  the  tram 
formed  sensation.     When  there  is  double  attention  tliere 
comparison  ;  for  to  be  attentive  to  two  ideas,  and  to  compi 
theiij,  is  the  same  thing.     But   we   cannot  compare  them 
without  perceiving    some   difference  or  some  resemblan< 
between  them :  to  perceive  such  relations  is  to  ptdge, 
acts  of  comparing  and  judging  are  therefore  only  attention 
it  is  thus   that  sensation   becomes  successively  attentioi 
comparison,  judgment,' 

If  ever  the  epi«^am  of  Leibnitz,  nisi  ipse  inielhcht^^  coul 
be  used  as  an  argument,  it  would  be  against  this  system. 
Although  Coudillac's  plausibility  captivated  Europe  for  a 
time,  there  was  a  speedy  reaction,  springing  from  the  coi&j^B 
viction  that,  however  Condillac  might  identify  the  pheno^™ 
mena,  a  real  distinction  existed  in  faet.  He  was  quite  eon- 
sistentt  He  considered  that  judging,  comparing,  numbering, 
imagining,  wondering,  having  abstract  ideas,  having  ideas 
of  time  and  number,  knowing  genenil  and  particular  truths, 
are  only  different  ways  of  attending ;  all  our  passions  are 
different  ways  of  desiring ;  and  as  attention  and  desire  are 
modes  of  feeling,  it  is  clear  that  sensation  *  euveloppe  tou' 
les  facultes  de  rame.' 

Now  the  first  objection  which  must  be  raised  against  tl 
system,  though  it  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to  haw 
seen  raised,  is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  vei 
Mind   which   it   proceeds  to  deny.      Condillac   is   called 
materialist,  because  careless  readers  or  uncaiidid  antagonisi 
have  ovei*lookcd  his  plain  and  repeated   statements  of  h 
boli<^*f  that  there  is  a  soul  in  the  body,  and  that  the  sensa-3 
tions  are  only  the  occasional  causes  of  mental  operations,* 

^  *  Jc  dJa  Ia  catiS0  ootrnhnndUt  parco  que  les  sonBAttons  aoot  lc4  modifiaitir 
pfoptw  de  TAiwo,  et  que  los  oigKiien  o'pn  peun-iit  fetrc  quo  Foccasion*'^ — Ihtiti 
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Hence  he  recognises  the  power  of  the  mind  to  acquire  ideas 
even  independently  of  sense ;  which  will  be  the  case  in  a 
future  life.  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  of  Vdmef  as  an  existing 
entity,  a  mere  make-believe  phrase.  The  activity  of  the  soul, 
in  sensation  itself,  is  always  presupposed  by  him.  Thus,  in 
his  famous  statue,  each  sensation  calls  forth  judgment,  com- 
parison, desire ;  and  yet  Condillac  pretends  that  these  faculties 
thus  called  forth  are  only  the  sensation  itself  transformed ; 
but,  however  he  may  name  the  process,  the  process  itself  in 
no  respect  differs  from  that  described  by  Locke,  who  also 
taught  that  the  mind  exercised  its  faculties  on  materials 
furnished  by  sense. 

Thus,  while  he  pretends  to  evolve  all  knowledge  and  all 
the  faculties  out  of  sensation  and  the  transformations  of  sen- 
sation (which  is  to  be  his  advance  on  Locke),  we  cani^t  but 
observe  that  in  his  evolution  the  presence  is  tacitly  admitted 
of  those  very  faculties  which  are  said  to  be  evolved.  La  fact, 
he  confounds  the  faculties  with  the  operations  of  the  faculties. 
Nor  was  there  any  alternative  for  him.  La  the  absence  of 
the  faculties  which  elaborate  sensations  into  perceptions, 
judgments,  reasonings,  the  senses  would  never  have  raised 
his  statue  above  the  condition  of  idiocy.  A  man  reduced  to 
mere  sensations  would  be  like  the  pigeon  whose  cerebrum  is 
removed,  sensitive  indeed,  but  incapable  of  memory,  judg- 
ment, thought.  Condillac  was  therefore  forced  to  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  the  mental  faculties — the  transform- 
ing power.  To  say  that  sensations  themselves  were  the 
faculties,  was  equivalent  to  saying  tliat  exercise  is  the  faculty 
of  running.  The  child  cannot  run  until  he  has  learnt  to  use 
his  limbs,  but  the  exercise,  in  which  this  is  learned,  does  not 
give  him  the  limbs.  Condillac  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  we  are  not  born  with  our  mental  facxdties  ready  deve- 
loped, any  more  than  we  are  bom  capable  of  running  at 
once  ;  and  when  he  divined  this  truth  he  was  on  the  threshold 
of  an  important  investigation,  namely,  How  are  the  faculties 
developed  ?  but  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the  investigation, 
not  having    a   right   Method.      Instead   of   biological,   ho 
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pursued  verbal  analysis.  A  verbal  a^nal jsia  of  the  pLenomena 
was  approximately  made,  and  this  was  accepted  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  analysis  of  organ  and  function . 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasn 
as  to  knowledge,  and  is  not  even  pre-existent  as  faculty 
(according  to  the  metaphysicians)  or  as  organism  (according 
to  the  biologists),  if,  in  a  word,  sensations  and  combinations 
of  sensations  create  both  knowledge  and  the  knowing  faculties, 
how  can  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  idiocy?  How  is  it  that 
brutes  with  senses  resembling  our  own  have  minds  so  mark- 
edly distinguished  from  our  own  ?  The  sensations  of  the 
idiot  are  as  vivid  and  varied  as  those  of  a  rational  man  ;  the 
differences  arise  in  the  cerehrailons  of  the  two,  Condillac  felt 
the  force  of  the  objection  respecting  brutes,  and  attempted 
to  elude  it,  first  by  asserting  that  brutes  had  less  perfect 
sensations  of  touch,  '  et  par  consequent  il  ne  sauroit  ^tre  pour 
elles  la  cause  oceasionnelle  de  toutes  les  operations  qui  ae 
remarquent  en  nous;'  and  secondly,  by  assuming  that  the 
*  soul  of  brutes  was  of  an  essentially  dififerent  order  from  that 
of  man.'*  To  the  first  we  reply,  that  idiots  and  apes  have 
the  perfect  sense  of  touch,  without  the  perfection  of  mind 
assumed  as  following  from  it  j  to  the  second^  that  it  is  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  difficulty. 

Finally,  if  Sensation  is  the  origin  and  end  of  all  mental 
faculty,  how  is  it  that  men  of  vivid  sensuous  activity  are  not 
also  the  men  of  powerful  intellect,  which  they  notoriously 
are  not;  bow  can  such  a  case  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman 
Ijc  explained  ? — a  girl  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  yet  ma- 
nifesting unusual  and  varied  intellectual  activity.  The 
biologist  sees  no  difficulty  here  j  nor  does  the  ordinary  psy- 
chologist. The  one  sees  a  cerebral  organism,  with  its  inherited 
aptitudes,  ready  for  its  work ;  the  other  sees  a  Mind,  with  ifa 
constituent  faculties.  But  the  sensationalist  has  no  such 
refuge.  Unless,  indeed,  he  belongs  to  that  biological  school 
which  traces  the  development  of  Sensibihty  thi*oughout  the 
animal  series,  and  notes  the  derivation  of  the  faculties  from 

*  Loc.  cit 
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organic  deyelopmentSy  so  tliat  what  was  simple  sensation  at 
first,  gradually  becomes  identified  with  the  form  of  Sensibility 
peculiar  to  cerebration.  It  was  no  such  idea  as  this,  how- 
ever, which  guided  Condillac.  He  saw  that  sensation  was 
the  origin  of  all  mental  phenomena;  and  not  seeing  how  the 
faculties  could  be  identical  with  sensation,  he  really  pre- 
supposed their  existence  while  proclaiming  them  to  be  only 
transformations. 

I  said  that  verbal  analysis  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
biological  analysis.  This  points  to  a  peculiarity  in  Con- 
dillac's  system.  It  was  his  merit  to  have  seen,  and  clearly 
exhibited,  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  language 
over  thought.  It  was  his  mistake  to  have  exaggerated 
that  influence,  and  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  a  per- 
fect science  is  only  a  perfect  language.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  a  science  is  perfect  its  language  will  be 
perfect  also ;  but  Condillac  reverses  this,  and  says  that  we 
see  science  forming  itself  as  its  language  is  formed ;  and  in 
simplifying  language  we  render  the  science  more  facile. 
Here  he  forgets  his  own  remark,  *  Parce  que  nous  donnons  des 
noms  a  des  choses  dont  nous  avons  une  id^e,  on  suppose  que 
nous  avons  une  idee  de  toutes  celles  auxquelles  nous  don- 
nons des  noms.'  t 

Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  language  is  a  means 
by  which  reasoning  is  carried  on,  not  the  reasoning  itself. 
Condillac  affirms  that  without  names  we  should  have  no 
abstract  ideas ;  but  the  reverse  is  true  :  without  the  power  of 
abstraction  we  should  never  need  the  names  which  are  only 
signs  of  the  abstracts.  *  Si  nous  ne  raisonnons,'  he  says, 
*  qu'avec  le  secours  de  ces  denominations,  c'est  une  nouvelle 
preuve  que  nous  ne  raisonnons  bien  ou  mal  que  parce  que 
notre  langue  est  bien  ou  mal  faite.'  So  completely  did  he 
invert  the  real  process  that  he  declared  the  art  of  reasoning 
was  reduced  to  a  well-constructed  language,   *  because  the 

*  *  Une  science  bien  traitee  n'est  qu'une  langue  bien  faite.' — Laiiffue  dfs  CalcttU, 
p.  7.     Comp.  pp.  142,  163. 
t  Logiquc,  p.  50. 
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order  in  our  ideas  is  itself  only  the  subordination  existing  in 
the  names  given  to  genera  and  species,' 

Starting  on  the  false  supposition  that  a  verbal  analysis 
could  lead  to  anything  more  than  verbal  analysis,  it  seemed 
io  liim  that  metaphysics  was  capable  of  the  same  precision 
as  geometry,  if  only  the  expressions  were  as  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  *  and  his  analysis  of  the  mind  is  a  remarkable 
ilhistration  of  the  fiicilit^'  with  which  a  man  may  seem  to 
flay  a  good  deal  merely  by  naming  things  in  a  new  way.  Let 
anyone  examine  CondDlae's  genesis  of  the  faculties^  and  he 
will  find  that  it  is  solely  a  pi"oeess  of  naming. 

I  will  begin  at  tlie  beginning,  and  show  that  under  the 
one  name  of  Sensation  he  includes  two  really  different  things, 
that  is  to  say,  two  phenomena  having  different  cliaracters, 
and  although  allied  by  a  community  which  unites  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Sensibility,  nevertheless  as  rigidly  to  be  demar- 
cated, in  virtue  of  their  specific  differences,  as  any  other 
two  phenomena.  Sensation  and  Ideation  are  two  distinct 
functions*  They  have  two  distinct  organs.  To  speak 
of  Cerebration  or  Ideation  as  the  same  phenomenon  ex- 
hibited by  the  organs  of  Sense — to  call  an  idea  a  *trans- 
Jbrmed  sensation' — is  equivalent  to  calling  a  muscular 
motion  a  transformed  sensation.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
otlier,  a  sensation  is  the  starting-point ;  in  the  one  ease,  as 
in  the  other,  the  starting-point  is  not  the  sequence.  A  sen- 
sation stimulates  a  muscle  into  action;  a  sensation  stimulates 
the  Cerebrum  into  action.  The  Nem-ility  of  an  ingoing 
nerve  is  transformed  into  (awakens)  Sensibility  in  the 
Centre,  and  is  re  transformed  into  (awakens)  Neurility  in  the 
outgoing  nerve,  which  again  is  transformed  into  (awakens) 
Contractility  in  the  muscle.  This  is  the  sequence,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  prove  j  and  the  sequence  is  alike 
whether  the  final  phenomenon  be  a  thought  or  an  action  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  Sensibility 
of  a  Centre  is  reflected  on  the  Cerebrum,  in  the  other  it  is 
rcficcted  on  a  muscle,  f 

*  ^^^di  eur  rOriffinc  dts  Cottnaksances^  p.  2, 
t  Phymfoff^  <tf  Common  L{ft^  m 
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By  Sensation  therefore  must  be  understood  that  form  of 
Sensibility  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of  Sense — including, 
of  course,  those  important,  but  generally  neglected,  sensi- 
bilities which  arise  from  the  viscera  and  from  muscular 
actions.  The  Centres  of  these  are  the  various  sensory 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  cer  Arum  and  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, with  the  ganglia  imbedded  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Is  Ideation  the  same  thing  ?  It  also  is  a  form  of  Sensi- 
bility*— the  peculiar  property  of  ganglionic  tissue — but  it 
is  a  special  form,  the  action  of  a  special  organ.  It  cannot 
be  separated  from  sensation,  any  more  than  movement  can  be 
separated  from  sensation ;  but  that  it  is  the  action  of  a 
special  organ,  and  subject  to  special  laws,  suffices  to  demarcate 
it  from  the  activity  of  the  senses. 

The  point  in  dispute  is  so  important,  and  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Sensational 
School,  forming  indeed  the  battle-ground  of  all  psychological 
doctrine,  that  we  must  consider  it  with  more  than  a 
passing  attention.  The  confusion  of  Sensation  with  Idea- 
tion, is  Condillac's  systematic  error;  but  it  is  an  error 
from  which  few,  if  any  writers,  even  of  the  spiritualist 
schools,  have  been  free.  Explicitly,  or  implicitly,  these  two 
phenomena  have  been  regarded  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  The  rigorous  demarcation  of  Sensation  as  one  process, 
from  Cerebration  as  another  process — each  dependent  on  its 
separate  nervous  centre — will  be  found  in  no  psychological 
treatise.  Nevertheless  Comparative  Anatomy  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  independence  of  the  organs  of  Sense 
and  the  Brain ;  although  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
detecting  the  true  relations  which  connect  these  indepen- 
dent centres,  and  make  them  act  together.  We  know  that 
the  Brain  is  as  much  an  addition  to  the  organs  of  Sense  as 
these  organs  are  additions  to  the  nervous   system  of  the 

•  *  Les  idees  sont,  comme  les  sensations,  des  mani^res  d'etre  de  TArae.'  Gox- 
DiLLAC  :  Logiqufy  p.  83.  True  enough ;  but  not  the  same  manieres  d'etre.  Motion 
and  secretion  are  modes  of  vital  activity,  but  no  one  supposes  them  to  be  th© 
same. 
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Bimpler  animals*     Low  down  in  the  animal  scale  we  cs 
detect  no  trace  at  all  of  a  nervous  system  ;  ascending  a  few 
stops,  we  detect  a  simple  ganglion  with  its  prolongations 
ascending  higher,  we  detect  a  more  complex  arrangement 
ganglia,  and  riidimentarj  organs  of  Sense ;  ascending  still 
higher  and  higher,  we  detect 'more  complex  organs  of  Sense, 
and  a  mdimentarj  Brain  ;  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  man,  with 
his  complex  organs  and  his  complex  Brain.     But  so  inde- 
pendent is  the  Bi-ain,  that  even  in  the  human  species  cases 
occur  of  *  anencephalous  monsters,'  that  is  to  say,  children 
born   without    any   Brain    whatever;    and   these    children 
breathe,  suck,  cry,  and  struggle,  like  other  children* 

Granting  this,  we  grant  that  the  functions.  Sensation  an 
Ideation,  are  as  independent  as  the  organs  of  which  they  are 
the  functions;  and  although  Ideation  is  organically  con- 
nected with  Sensation,  yet  it  is  not  more  so  than  Muscular 
Motion  is  connected  with  Sensation. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  organs  of  Sense  a^i 
if  they  were  simple  organs :  we  must  not  innovate  in  thj^H 
matter,  although  we  find  it  needful  to  remind  the  reader 
that  each  special  sense  is  really  the  function  of  a  complex 
apparatus  of  organs.  The  apparatus  of  Sight,  for  example, 
may  be  separated  into  at  least  three  parts  j — Ist,  for  the 
reception  of  impressions  of  light  ;  2nd,  for  the  transmiseio; 
of  those  impreBsions  (Le,  the  nerve  with  its  Neuiility);  S 
for  the  sensation  (i.e.  the  ganglion  with  its  Sensibility^ 
Of  these  the  last  only  need  here  be  especially  considere( 
and  may  be  called  the  Sensational  Centre,  In  this  centre  t 
external  stimulus  becomes  a  sensation ;  from  this  centre  t] 
sensation  is  generally  (not  always)  propagated  to  the  Ce: 
bruui,  which  in  turn  may  propagate  the  influence  to  the 
muscles  or  glands. 

Every  sense,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  five  special  scnsei 
or  of  the  so-called  *  organic  senses'  (such  as  those  of  tl 
alimentary  canal   and   of  muscular  activity),  has   its  o' 
special   centre,    or   sensorium :    but   there   seems    to   be  n< 
ground  for  assuming,  with  Unzer  and  Prochaska,  the  exist 
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ence  of  any  one  general  sensorium^  to  which  these  all  con- 
verge ;  and  I  shall  speak  therefore  of  the  Sensational  Centres 
as  the  seats  of  sensations  derived  from  the  stimuli  which 
act  on  the  organs  of  sense.  Considered  as  Sensational 
Centres,  they  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  Brain ;  they 
may  and  do  act  without  implicating  the  Brain,  for  they  will 
act  when  the  Brain  is  absent ;  an  animal  deprived  of  its  cere- 
brum manifests  unequivocal  symptoms  of  being  sensitive  to 
light,  sound,  &c.  But  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organism 
these  centres  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Brain ;  and 
the  stimuli  which  affect  them  directly,  indirectly  affect  the 
Brain.  Light,  impinging  on  the  retina,  determines  a  change 
in  the  optic  Sensational  Centre ;  this  change  is  usually 
propagated  to  the  Cerebrum ;  and  as  the  first  change 
was  a  sensation,  so  is  the  second  an  idea ;  this  idea  may 
excite  other  ideas,  or  it  may  be  so  faint  in  its  influence  as 
to  be  almost  immediately  absorbed,  and  then  we  are  said  to 
be  *  scarcely  conscious '  of  the  sensation — meaning  that  we 
thought  very  little  about  it :  an  example  of  which  is  the 
little  attention  we  pay  to  the  clock  striking  when  we  are 
engaged  in  study,  if  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  us ;  we  hear  it, 
but  do  not  thii^  of  it  the  next  moment ;  if  on  the  other  hand 
the  striking  of  the  clock  is  not  indifferent  to  us,  the  various 
thoughts  which  it  awakens  make  us  eminently  *  conscious  of 
the  sensation.'  In  the  heat  of  battle,  a  sword  passes  through 
a  man's  arm,  and  nevertheless  the  wound  is  followed  by  no 
pain  or  *  consciousness ;  '  the  stimulus  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  propagated  from  a  Sensa- 
tional Centre,  and  thence  radiating  to  the  Cerebrum,  would 
have  roused  up  manifold  ideas,  namely,  of  consequences, 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  &c.,  is  prevented  from  so 
radiating,  and  is  not  carried  beyond  the  Sensational  Centre. 
Not  only  can  we  have  sensations  without  being  conscious 
of  them — i.e.  without  thinking  about  them ;  we  can  also 
think  with  perfect  freedom  when  all  the  Sensational  Centres 
(except  those  of  organic  Ufe)  are  unaffected  by  any  external 
stimulus,  i.e.  when  we  have  no  special  sensations.    We  do  so 
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when  awake  iu  bed  Jxu-ing  the  stillness  of  night  t  tie  »eM» 
are  in  repose,  the  Brain  ia  active. 

Thns  the  indepenJent-e  of  Ideation  and  Sensation  peycht)* 
lo*;ically  and  anatomically  destroys  the  basis  of  Condilkc's 
doctrine.  But  even  on  other  grounds  we  may  reject  Uf 
theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  It  rests  on  two  positions  i 
— the  first  is  the  identification  of  all  knowledge  with  sensa- 
tion ;  the  second  is  the  dogma  of  our  facoltiea  not  being  ia* 
nate.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  Griissendi  and  Hobbes.  It 
is  thus  stated  by  Diderot,  one  of  CondiDae's  moat  celebrat^tl 
pupils : — '  Every  idea  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  it* 
state  of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sefisihU 
representation  or  picture ;  and  since  everything  in  our  under- 
standing has  been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensa- 
tion, whatever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is  either 
chimerical  or  must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to 
re-establish  itself  according  to  its  sensible  archetype.  Hence 
an  important  rule  in  philosophy,  That  every  expression  which 
cannot  find  an  external  and  sensible  object  to  which  it  can 
thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification*'^ 

This  is  true  enough,  and  has  already  been  insisted  on ;  but 
although  ideas  have  their  origin  in  sensations,  they  are  not 
themselves  sensations ;  they  are  formed  from  sensations,  but 
are  not  sensible  pictures.  The  least  exi^erience  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  tliat  we  have  many  ideas  which  cannot  he 
reduced  to  any  senmhle  picture  whatever ;  or,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  ambiguity  which  belongs  to  the  word  '  idea,'  let  us 
rather  say  we  have  many  thoughts  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  pure  sensations.  If  the  elements  are  given  by  Sense,  they 
are  combined  in  new  ways  by  Thought.  We  can  tliink  of 
virtue  or  goodness,  of  patriotism  or  scoundrelisni,  without 
being  able  to  form  mental  pitrtures  of  these  ideas,  although 
each  element  in  these  composite  wholes  is  reducible  to  a 
sensation. 

Now  for  the  second  point :  CondiUac,  as  already  lunted, 


t  Qtiote*!  hj  DuoALD  Stbttajit,  PhU&i&phical  Essaj/s^  p.  t66, 
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was  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  important  truth  that 
onr fdculties  are  not  innate — are  not  even  connate;  but  he 
bungled  in  attempting  to  trace  the  genesis  of  these  faculties. 
That  men  are  not  bom  with  the  powers  of  reasoning,  re- 
membering, imagining,  is  a  proposition  which  will  meet  with 
very  little  credit  at  first.  A  little  experience  and  reflection, 
however,  show  us  that  as  the  baby  certainly  cannot  reason, 
remember,  or  imagine,  these  being  faculties  subsequently 
and  slowly  developed,  we  must  conclude  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  only  potentially  in  the  new-bom  child  (which  is 
saying  that  they  are  not  there  at  all.  See  Prolegomena  IV. 
§  52.)  The  baby  can  no  more  reason  than  he  can  talk.  He 
learns  to  do  both ;  and,  before  he  can  learn  them,  the  powers 
of  his  cerebrum  no  less  than  the  muscles  of  his  vocal  organs, 
must  grow,  be  developed,  and  strengthened  by  exercise. 
Man  is  no  more  bom  with  reason  than  an  acorn  is  bom  an 
oak.  The  infant  and  the  acorn,  though  they  contain  that 
within  them  which,  under  fitting  circumstances,  vrill  be 
developed  into  reason  in  the  one,  and  foliage  in  the  other, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  as  yet  either  reason  or  foliage. 

This  important  distinction  is  obtruded  upon  our  experi- 
ence in  our  daily  observation  of  children.  Condillac  has  the 
merit  of  having  seen  it  first ;  but  he  saw  it  very  imperfectly, 
and  failed  altogether  to  make  any  good  use  of  it.  As  an 
example  :  He  who  told  us  that  our  faculties  were  not  innate, 
but  were  *  acquired  habits,'  tells  U3,  when  he  comes  to  the 
genesis  of  those  faculties,  that  they  spring  into  existence  at 
once — are  born  full-grown — the  acorn  suddenly  leaps  into 
an  oak.  Thus  his  famous  statue  has  Memory,  Judgment, 
Desire,  &c.,  as  soon  as  it  has  Sensations.  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  if  Condillac  discovered  an  important  fact,  he  only 
stumbled  over  it,  and  knew  not  its  significance.*  Let  us 
hope  that,  if  England  is  to  produce  any  new  system  of 
Psychology,  this   most   important  point  will   not  be   over- 

♦  The  only  person  who,  to  our  knowledge,  has  made  any  use  of  this  fact  is 
Dr.  Bexeke,  who  has  made  it  thft  basis  of  his  whole  philosophy.  St'c  his  N€ue 
Psychologic,  also  the  Lehrbuch  dcr  Psyckolvgic  (Berlin,  1845). 
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luokoJ  :  the  growth  and  development  of  our  faculties  la  as 
much  a  part  of  Psychology,  aa  the  growth  and  development 

of  our  organs  is  a  part  of  Biology.* 

But  although  Condillac  must  be  pronounced  wrong  in  his 
identification  of  Thought  with  Sensation,  the  attempt  itself 
waa  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  had  the  effect  of  all  hypo- 
theses, iu  giving  a  precise  direction  to  research.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  mechanisra  of  the  mind:  it  could 
not  succeed  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  discover  a  mechan- 
ism by  a  verbal  analysis  of  the  phenomena.  We  shall  see 
presently,  in  Hartley  and  Darwin,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
objective  study  of  the  mechanism ;  but  before  doing  so,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  exceptional  merits  of  Condillac, 
which  secured  for  him  an  European  renown. 

Above  all  praise  is  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  painstaking  effort  to  condense  metaphysical 
mists  into  tangible  water.  It  was  an  unfortunate  day  for 
French  Philosophy  when— in  bhnd  reaction  against  doctrines 
wliich  were  misconceived,  and  therefore  shuddered  at — men 
relinquished  the  clear  language  of  the  18th  century  for 
the  vaporous  eloquence,  and  the  mystical  jargon^  which  dreads 
eleaniess  as  a  ghost  dreads  daylight.  The  descent  from 
Condillac  to  Maine  di  Biran  and  Victor  Cousin  is  immense ; 
and  a  deterioration  of  French  Philosophy  has  accompanied 
this  fall. 

Many  excellent  remarks  and  acute  analyses  will  be  found  in 
Conditlac's  very  readable  volumes.  I  would  direct  attention 
to  his  explanation  of  what  Leibnitz  and  Hamilton  have  em- 
phasized respecting  the  unconscious  modifi cations  of  the 
mind ;  f  and  to  the  ingenious  account  of  Memory  as  the 
tendency  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  to  vibrato  in  the  way  they 
have  formerly  vibrated:  *on  a  des  idees  dans  la  mdmoire 
comme   on  a  dans  les  doigts  des  pieces  de  clavecin;    c'est 


♦  Since  tliia  wna  written  (lf*46)  Jlr,  Herbert  Sfenceb  has  cjcpounded  tho 
development  of  the  facuUiefi  in  hi  a  very  remarkuble  Principlei  oj  Pi>^chiAofftf 
(1855). 

t  BtMi  »nf  TOtigine  de§  ConmoitMnces,  pp.  43  ag. 
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a  dire  que  le  cervean  a,  comme  tons  les  antrcs  sens,  la  facilite 
de  se  monvoir  suiYant  les  determinations  dont  il  s'est  fait 
line  habitude/  * 

Although  Condillac  assuredly  was  not  a  Materialist  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  yet,  according  to  the  lax  interpre- 
tations of  antagonists,  his  system  being  one  which  *  led  to  * 
Materialism  by  its  identification  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
and  both  with  movements  of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  world  has 
discredited  his  belief  in  the  spirituality  of  the  soul.  Indeed, 
just  as  Descartes  practically  set  aside  all  reference  to  the 
Creator,  by  expounding  a  system  of  the  universe  in  which 
only  matter  and  motion  were  factors  ;  so  did  Condillac  prac- 
tically set  aside  all  reference  to  a  spiritual  entity,  by  ex- 
pounding a  system  of  Psychology  in  which  only  sensation 
and  its  transformation  were  factors.  The  elimination  in 
each  case  was  certain  to  be  made  by  successors.f  And 
although,  what  is  called  Materialism  I  hold  to  be  as  entirely 
beside  the  true  science  of  positive  Psychology,  as  the  doctrine 
of  *  vortices '  is  beside  the  positive  science  of  Cosmology,  yet, 
in  both  cases,  I  regard  the  fundamental  hypothesis  in  the 
light  of  an  immense  advance.  Condillac  destroyed,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  the  metaphysical  superstitions  respecting 
mental  operations.  He  set  aside  the  unknowable  entity, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  knowable  phenomena.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  supposed  moral  and  political  consequences 
deducible  from  his  mode  of  looking  at  phenomena.  Psycho- 
logy would  now  have  been  in  a  far  more  matured  condition ; 
but  terror  at'  the  consequences  produced  a  reaction  against 
his  point  of  view,  and  thus  prevented  a  rectification  of  his 
errors,  and  a  development  of  his  method. 

Two  great  schools  of  Psychology  have  divided  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe ;  that  of  Descartes,  starting  from  pure 
Thought,  and  employing  the  Deductive  Method ;  aifd  that 
of  Locke,  starting  from  Sensation,  and  employing  the  In- 
ductive Method.     The  main  defect  of  the  first  has  been  tho 

♦  LogiquCy  ch.  ix.  pp.  82  aq. 

t  See  tho  chapter  on  Destutt  de  Thacy,  farther  on. 
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predominance  of  tlie  Subjective  Method,  whicli  has  led  to 
the  disregajrd  of  the  conditioDs  of  Thought,  and  all  its  mani- 
fold reliitions  to  the  external  medium.  The  main  defect  of 
the  Becond  has  also  been  a  too  great  reliance  on  this  Method, 
and  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  objective  relations. 
Ocenpied  with  tlie  spirituality  of  the  mind,  the  Cartesians 
have  attempt^^d  to  deduce  conclusions  fi'om  their  conceptions 
of  a  spiritual  substance.  The  rival  school,  taking  an  opposite 
point  of  departure,  has  been  too  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  senses,  and  has  confouaded  Sensation  with  Thought. 
The  Scotch  School  of  Psychologists  attempted  a  compromise ; 
but  having  failed  to  see  that  Psychology  was  a  branch  of 
Biology,  continued  to  employ  the  old  Subjective  Method^ — 
with  what  Jesuits  we  shall  see. 

The  doctrine  of  tniusformed  sensations  was  a  step  in 
advance,  if  only  because  it  fixed  the  attention  of  psycholo- 
gists upon  the  verifiable  processes^  and  withdrew  them 
from  int/erminable  and  profitless  discussions  respecting  the 
nature  of  tlie  soul— its  qualities  as  a  spiritual  substance, 
its  modes  of  action  as  a  spirit*  But  the  doctrine  was  in 
no  other  sense  an  advance.  It  explained  nothing ;  it  only 
named  anew  processes  already  known.  The  traveller  whom 
we  have  seen  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
clock  (Prolegomena^^  i  ^^)j  after  having  rejected  the  hypothesis 
of  the  clock  being  an  animal,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  pendulum  is  the  primary  cause.  Now,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  would,  ingeniously  enough, 
argue  that  the  ticking,  the  strilving,  and  the  movements 
of  the  hands,  were  all  'transformed  pendulum-motions;' 
which  indeed  they  are;  but  what  is  learned  by  learning  this, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  mechanism  of  transformation  be 
displayed  ?  Would  our  traveller  have  known  more  of  the 
clock,  by  knowing  that  its  phenomena  were  transformed 
pendulum-motions  P  Would  he  have  been  able  to  regulate 
the  clock's  aetion,  or,  when  some  accident  had  disturbed  its 
mechanism,  would  he  have  been  able  to  repair  it  ?  Brought 
thus  to  apply  his  knowledge,  he  would  have  discovered  its 
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infertility;   the  necessity  for  a  real  analysis  would  have 
taught  him  the  vanity  of  his  verbal  analysis. 

This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  significance  of  Condillac : 
he  helped  to  withdraw  men  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
metaphysical  entity,  but  he  could  not  guide  them  in  objective 
research.     Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  his  successors. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

HARTLEY. 

§  L  Life  of  Habtlet, 

DkYlJy  UAETLEY,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705.  He  went  to 
Cambridge  at  fifteen,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College* 
Originally  destined  for  the  Church,  he  had  semples  about 
sigTiLDg  the  Thirty- nine  ArticleBj  and  gave  up  the  Church  for 
Medicine,  which  he  subsequently  practised  with  great  success. 
When  only  twenty-five  yeai-s  of  age,  he  conceived  the 
design  and  commenced  the  execution  of  hia  celebrated 
Observations  on  Jlftu/,  hig  Frame,  his  Dniy^  and  hut  Erpectaiions, 
led  thereto,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  by  hearing  that 
'theEev.  Mr.  Gay  had  asserted  the  posaibility  of  deducing  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  association.'  Mr. 
Gay  published  his  views  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law's 
translation  of  King  On  the  Origin  of  Einl ;  but,  although 
Hartley  acknowledges  having  derived  the  suggestion  from  Gay, 
it  is  clear  to  aU  readers  of  his  work  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  made  his  own,  the  principle  of  Association  as 
the  primary  law  of  intellectual  combination.  Hartley  did 
not  publish  his  C^bservaliojisiill  1 748,  eighteen  years  after  the 
scheme  w^as  first  laid.  The  year  before,  according  to  Dr, 
Parr,  he  published  a  small  treatise  as  a  precursor  to  this  work, 
'  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear,'  Dr,  Pan'  writes  to  Dugald 
Stewart,*  *that  in  this  book,  instead  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Necessity,  Hartley  openly  declares  for  tbe  indifference  of  the 
will,  as  maintained  by  Archbishop  King/     And  the  reader 

*  Stewart's  I>isMrt4iU<^n,  pirt  ii.  p*  366  of  Hajultoh'b  edition* 
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will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Hartley  does  no  such  thing ! 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  had  not  seen  the  work  referred  to, 
remarks  that  *it  is  curious  that  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Hartley's  opinions  on  so  very  essential  a  point  should  have 
undergone  a  complete  change ; '  still  more  curious,  however, 
that  Dr.  Parr  should  have  read  the  work  and  discovered  in 
it  such  a  mare's-nest.  The  tract  in  question  is  reprinted  in 
the  volume  of  Metaphysical  Tra^^ts  by  English  Philosophers  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Parr^D.D.  London^  1837 — a  volume  precious  to  meta- 
physical students,  because  it  contains  Collier's  Clavis  Uni- 
versalis and  Specimen  of  Thie  Philosophy.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  third  of  these  tracts.  Conjectural  qv^dam  de  Sensu, 
MotUy  et  Idearum  Oeneratione,  without  date,  he  vrill  find  that 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  abstract,  in  Latin,  of  the 
first  part  of  Hartley's  Observations ;  and  that  the  question  of 
Free-will  is  nowhere  opened  in  it.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
Dr.  Parr,  unacquainted  with  physiological  speculations,  was 
misled  by  the  admirable  discussion  of  automatic  and  volun- 
tary actions  (pp.  31-35),  into  the  notion  that  Hartley  there 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ;  but  I  am  surprised  that 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  should  have  allowed  the  error  to  pass  un- 
corrected in  his  edition  of  Stewart's  Dissertation. 

Hartley  died  on  August  25,  1757,  aged  fifty-two,  and  left 
a  name  so  distinguished  for  piety  and  goodness,  that  it  in  a 
great  measure  shielded  his  doctrines  from  the  reprobation 
they  have  often  incurred  when  promulgated  by  others. 

§  II.  Haetlet's  System. 

Combining  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Newton  at  the  end 
of  his  Prhwipiay  and  in  the  questions  annexed  to  his  Optics^ 
respecting  vibrations  of  an  ether  as  the  cause  of  sensation, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Locke  respecting  Association  of  Ideas, 
Hartley  produced  a  system  of  Psychology,  which  is  his- 
torically curious  as  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  physio- 
logical  mechanism   of  psychological  phenomena.      If    not 
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worth  much  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy,  it  is  verj 
noticeable  as  an  effort  to  connect  intellectual  with  physical 

phenomena ;  and,  however  subsequent  writers  may  hara 
ridiculed,  not  without  excuse,  the  vibrations  and  vibratiunclea 
which  Hartley  substituted  for  the  old  metaphysical  concep-* 
tionSj  it  is  certain  that  his  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
physiologically  has  very  much  influenced  the  thoughts  of 
succeeding  speculators. 

*  Man,'  he  says,  *  consists  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind/ 
Does  he  mean  by  this  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
immaterial  entity  superadded  to  the  body?  According  to  the 
t-erms  of  his  definition,  on  the  fii'st  page  of  his  work  this 
seems  to  be  his  intention  j  for  he  defines  it  as  *  that  substance, 
agent,  principle,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  the  sensations,  ideas,, 
pleaaures,  pains,  and  voluntary  motions.'  Yet  the  whole 
system  of  vibrations  seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and,  ai 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  declares  that  he 
holds  himself  aloof  fi'om  the  question  altogether.  He  will 
not  deny  the  immateriality  of  mind :  *  On  the  contrary, 
I  see  clearly,  and  acknowledge  readily,  that  matter  audi 
motion,  however  subtly  divided,  yield  nothing  more  than 
matter  and  motion  still.  But  then  neither  would  I 
affirm  that  this  consideration  affords  a  proof  of  the  soul's 
immateriality.'  He  thinks,  with  Locke,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  the  Creator  should  have  endowed  matter  with  sen 
sation;  but  he  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth, 
*  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  o^ 
one  kind  or  other  between  tlie  sensations  of  the  soul,  and 
the  motions  excited  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.** 
A  more  rigorous  logic  would  have  forced  him  into  a  more 
decided  opinion ;  for  this  question  of  the  souFs  immateriality 
is  one  vitally  affecting  the   system  of  vibrations;  and  his 

•  CompftTe' also  Scbolium  to  PK>p.  5  (vol.  i  p.  33) :  'I  do  not  by  thus  ascribing' 
the  performance  of  gensatioa  to  vibrations  excite  in  the  medullary  subBtauce,  m 
the  least  presume  to  assert  that  matter  can  he  endued  with  the  ^.^wer  of  eeo^ation. 
It  is  common  to  all  systems  to  fiuppo»e  some  motions  attendant  upon  e^nt^aiion^ 
Bince  corporeal  objwts  munt  by  thoir  actions  impress  some  motion  upon  ourbodicft  ;' 
and  Conjrefurtf  qutpiiam  dc  Settsti,  &c.,  p,  41. 
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adversaries  have  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  *  vibrations  *  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  an  im- 
rnateriid  mind.  Between  the  immaterial  principle  and  these 
material  vibrations,  they  saw  an  impassable  gulf:  let  the 
ether  vibrate  never  so  rhythmically j  it  always  remains 
*  vibrating  ether,*  it  cannot  become  *  sensation,'  or  '  thought ;' 
nor  does  Hartley  bridge  over  the  gulf  by  the  assumption  of 
an  *  infinitesimal  elementary  body  intermediate  between  the 
soul  and  the  gross  body,'  to  which,  and  from  which,  the 
vibrations  of  the  nerves  are  C4:»mmuuieat€d ;  the  radical 
diflaeulty  remains. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  those  who  point  out  the 
defect  in  Hartley's  hypothesis  are  themselves  open  to  a 
similar  charge,  since  they  assume  an  immaterial  principle  to 
be  affected  by  a  material  change,  and  assume  the  mind  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  body,  following  its  alterations. 
But  there  is  this  differeuce  between  them  and  Hartley :  they 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  how  mind  is  affected  by  body,  he 
dc^es*  They  accept,  as  au  ultimate  fact,  what  he  attempts  to 
elucidate ;  and  it  is  his  elucidation  which  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge. 

Ilia  first  proposition  is,  that,  '  The  white  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  sensation  and 
motion/  Modern  physiologists  maintain  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this,  declaring  the  grey  matter  to  be  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  motion.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  both 
these  positions  seem  to  be  erroneous  in  their  exclusiveness ; 
and  that  the  white  as  well  as  the  grey  sul»stance  must  be 
present,  just  as  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  must  both  be 
present  in  the  galvanic  battery. 

Hartley  continues :  '  External  objects  impressed  upon  the 
senses  occasion,  first,  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  im- 
pressed, and  then  in  the  brain,  Vibrations  of  the  small — or, 
as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal^ — modulhiry  particles.  These 
^Vibrations  are  motions  l>ack  wards  iiud  forwards,  of  the  same 
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kluil  as  the  oscillation  of  pendulumii,  and  the  tremblings  of 
the  particles  of  sounding  bodies.     They  must  be  conceive* 
io  be  exceedingly  short  and  small,  so  as  not  to  hare  the  lea! 
efficacy  to  distarb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of  the  nervi 
or  brain.     For  that  the  nerves  should  vibrate  like  mixsie 
strings  is  highly  ahsnrd.' 

The  proof  that  external  objects  impress  vibratory  motions 
on  the  nerves  is  seen  in  the  continuation  of  a  sensation, 
*  since  no  motion  besides  a  vibratory  one  can  reside  in  an; 
part  for  the  least  moment  of  time.'  The  vibrations  are  pr< 
pat^ated  by  the  ether  which  penetrates  the  pnres  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  *  agitate  the  small  partiel 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  sensory  nerves  with  syn-j 
chronona  vibrations,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  in  sounds  agitat^e  maiiy  regular  bodies  with  corre- 
sponding tremblings.'  *  One  may  conjecture,  indeed,  that  t 
rays  of  light  excite  vibrations  in  the  small  particles  of  thi 
optic  nei-vo  by  a  direct  and  immediate  action.  And  it  ma 
also  be  that  sapid  and  odoriferous  particles  are  agitated  wit 
specific  vibrations,  and  they  communicate  these  directly  tAi  the 
small  particles  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory  nerves  as  well 
as  to  the  interjocent  ether/ 

He  uses  vibrations  as  synonymous  with  sensations.     '  The 
quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  is  always  found  to  be  prox>ortional 
to  their  gravity :  we  may  thei^^fore  either  make  the  quantity 
of  matter  the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  or  the  gravity  the  ex- 
ponent of  it,  according  as  either  may  be  ascertamed,  ,  ,  .  Am 
by  a  parity  of  reason ing,  if  that  species  of  motion  which  w 
term    vibrations   can  be  shown    by  probable  ai'gunienta 
attend  upon  all  sensations,    ideas,  and  motions,  and  to  baj 
proportional  to  them,  then  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  makW 
vibrations  the  exponentB  of  sensations,  ideas  and  motions,  or 
these  the  exponents  of  vibrations,  as  best  suits  the  inquiry  j, 
however  impossible  it  may  be  to  discover  in  what  way  vib: 
tions  cause  sensations  and  ideas,  i,e,  though  vibrations  be  oi 
a  corporeal  and  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  mental  nature.' 

The   passasre   in  italics  ought  to  have  arrested  him.     A 
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little  reflection  would  have  disclosed  that  wliile  gravity  and 
moss  may  severally  be  taken  as  exponents  of  each  other, 
because  sometimes  one,  and  soinetimes  the  other,  may  more 
easily  be  measured  ;  vibratious  uud  sensations  do  not  stand  on 
a  similar  footing.  The  sensation  mnst  always  be  more  easily 
ascertained  than  the  vibration — the  latter  indeed  being  hy- 
pothetieah  Since  Hartley  wrote,  the  advance  of  science  in 
this  direction  hfis  been  such  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability to  the  general  doctrine  of  vibrations ;  but  even  now 
onr  knowledge  of  senaations  is  much  more  certain,  and  raocli 
more  easily  ascertainable,  than  that  of  the  vibrations  actually 
involved.  We  could  not  nsc  the  one  as  exponent  of  the 
other,  with  the  freedom  of  a  physicist  choosing  between 
gravity  and  mass. 

Let  me  here  ptiint  ant  the  radical  insufficiency  of  Hartley's 
doctrine  of  vibrations.  It  is  an  hypothetical  machinery 
substituted  for  that  of  Condillac,  which  adds  nothing  Uy  our 
knowledge  of  psychical  processes*  To  call  them  vibrations 
and  vibratiuucles,  or  to  call  them  sensations  and  transformed 
sensations,  enlarges  not  our  horizon.  What  we  want  is  to 
ti*ace  the  mechanism  of  thought ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations 
might  help  us,  if  from  the  known  laws  of  vibratory  bodies  we 
could  deduce  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  hitherto 
unexplained— suchj  for  instance,  as  the  phenomena  of  ik>- 
larisation  and  interference,  in  the  case  of  Light,  And  I 
believe  such  deductions  can  be  made  ;  but  not  u^on  Hartley's 
vague  theory;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  make  any.  Indeed,  so 
entirely  aloof  is  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  from  any  psycho- 
logical process,  as  explained  by  Hartley,  that  when  Priestley 
abridged  the  work  he  omitted  the  hyp<:»tliesis  altogether,  and 
it  was  never  missed. 

To  say  that  vibrations  piT>duce  sensations  throws  little  light. 
What  is  the  specific  velocity  and  sweep  of  each  vibi-ation  i* 
That  would  be  valuable  knowledge.  The  researches  of 
modem  jjliysicista  have  measured  with  surprising  accuracy 
lihe  kind  of  vibration   which  deteiujines  each  specific  sound 
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and  ea<3li  specific  colour,  aod  which  determines  the  sensation 
of  heat;    but  they  have    not  yet   measured  the  TibratioDS  M 

which  determine  touch,  tickling;,  tast«  or  smell.  Hartley 
never  ih  m^ht  of  descending  from  the  generalities  to  Bucb 
specialities.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  sensationa 
vibrations,  as  his  predecessors  had  called  them  motions  of 
animal  spirits.  In  no  respect  can  I  detect  an  advance  upon 
the  doctrine  so  well  expounded  bjthe  Cartesian,  De  la  Forg-e.* 
The  only  effect  of  the  h^^pothesis  is  to  make  his  work  repul- 
sive and  slif^htly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  some  readers,  and 
needlessly  wearisome  to  others. 

Moreover,  note  how  entirely  the  biological  method  was  dis- 
regarded even  by  a  physician  who  had  so  far  escaped  from 
the  metaphysical  trammels  as  to  reduce  intellectual  pheno- 
mena to  vibrations.  The  clock  was  not  *  taken  to  pieces ' 
even  by  Hartley.  Subjective  analysis  still  furnished  the 
datum  which  objective  analysis  would  speedily  have  disclosed 
to  be  falsL%  namely,  that  ideas  were  faint  sensations,  and 
that  both  sensations  and  ideas  had  one  seat. 

But  although,  like  Condillac,  Hartley  failed  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  physiological  process,  he  carried  still  further 
than  Concl iliac  the  fertile  suggestion  that  psychological  pro- 
cesses were  in  truth  physiological,  and  must  be  sought  in  the 
organic  mechanism;  and  he  has  the  immense  superiority^ 
ovc^r  Coudillae,  that  having  clearly  seen  the  significance  of 
the  fundamental  Law  of  Association,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
that  Law  an  extent  of  application  no  one  had  previously 
suspected.  Nay,  more  ;  he  applied  it  to  those  physiological 
phenomena  wliich  still  interest  and  perplex  philosophers, 
namely,  tlie  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  His  twenty- 
0rst  proposition,  and  the  elucidations  which  follow,  deserve  to 
be  read  even  at  the  present  day.f 

The  Law  of  Association,  by  which  most  if  not  all  our  intel- 
lectual  processes  are  regulated,  has  been  copiously  illnstrated 

^^f  ♦  I)K  LA  I\hhsk:    li^marqttfit  titr  f Homme  de  Rtfk^  Ik^fcartt,^.     Puria,    172^, 

■  pp.  iyo-7. 

a  t  Tho  atuUunt  mny  iilao  coinpnre  the  passage  tn  tli*  Cbf^(etitr€e,  p.  a 4. 
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by  Scotch  and  English  psychologists,  though  scarcely  used 
by  the  German  and  French ;  and  whoever  sees  the  import- 
ance of  the  Law  will  be  grateful  to  Hartley  for  his  services 
in  establishing  it ;  the  more  so  because  the  vibrations  and 
vibratiuncles  have  long  since  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
abortive  efforts,  and  Hartley's  name  is  seldom  cited. 
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ALTHOUGH  even  more  neglected   tlian  Hartley  by  tlie 
present  generatiou,  Darwin,  once  so  celebrated,  deserves 
ineiition   here  as  one  of  the   psychologists    who   aimed   at  j 
establishing  the  physiological  basis  of  mental  phenomeua.       ■ 

Erasmus  Darwin  was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  estublished  himself  as  aphysicimn 
in  Lichfield,  married  twice,  had  three  sons,  and  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  l8th  of  April,  1802.  As 
a  poet,  his  Botanic  Gardeu  (1781)  by  its  tawdry  splendour 
gained  liim  a  tawdr}^  repntation;  as  a  philosopher,  his 
Zoonomia  ;  or  Laws  of  Orijituic  Life  (2  vols.  4to.  1794—0) 
gained  him  a  reputation  equally  noisy  and  fleeting. 

Although  couched  in  different  language,  Darwin's  theory 
is  substantially  the  same  as  Hartley's:  for  'vibrations'  he 
substitutes  *  sensorial  motions.'     By  the  sensorium  Diu*win 
means   ^  not   only  the  medullary  part   of  the  brain,  spijial 
marrow,  nerves,  organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles ;    but  ■ 
also  at   the  same   time   that    living   principle,  or   spirit  of 
animation,  which  resides  throughout  the  body  without  being  _ 
cognisable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its  effects.'     The  changes  | 
vpliich  occasionally  take  place  in  the  sensorium,  as  during 
the  exertions  of  volition,  or  the  sensations  of  pleasure   or  m 
pain,  are  termed  Ketisorial  motions,*  m 

The  medullary   substance,   he   thinks,  passes  along  the 
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nerves  and  mingles  with  the  muscnlar  fibres.  The  *  organs 
of  sense  consist  in  like  manner  of  moving  fibres  enveloped 
in  the  medullary  substance.'  The  word  idea  has  various 
meanings,  he  says,  and  to  give  it  precision  he  defines  it  as 
'  a  contraction  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  sense.  Synonymous  with 
the  word  idea  we  shall  sometimes  use  the  words  setimial 
motion^  in  contradistinction  to  muscular  motion  J* 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  sensual 
motions,  and  deduces  from  this  proof  the  fact  that  as  we 
advance  in  life  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  become  rigid,  and 
are  consequently  less  susceptible  of  new  habits  of  motion, 
though  they  retain  those  already  established.  Hence  only 
the  young  can  learn ;  hence  the  aged  forget  the  events  of 
yesterday  and  remember  those  of  infancy.* 

'  If  our  recollection,  or  imagination,  be  not  a  repetition  of 
{^limal  movements,  I  ask,  in  my  turn.  What  is  it  ?  You  tell 
me  it  consists  of  images  or  pictures  of  things.  Where  is 
this  extensive  canvas  hung  up? — or  where  the  numerous 
receptacles  in  which  these  are  deposited? — or  to  what  else  in 
the  animal  system  have  they  any  similitude  ?  That  pleasing 
picture  of  objects,  represented  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  illusive  oratory ! 
It  was  forgot  that  this  representation  belongs  rather  to  the 
laws  of  light  than  to  those  of  life ;  and  may  with  equal  elegance 
be  seen  in  the  camera  obscura  as  in  the  eye;  and  that  the 
picture  vanishes  for  ever  when  the  object  is  withdrawn.' f 

Had  Darwin  left  us  only  the  passage  just  cited,  we  should 
have  credited  him  with  a  profounder  insight  into  Psychology 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  majority  of  his 
successors,  exhibit ;  and  although  the  perusal  of  Zoonomia 
must  convince  every  one  that  Darwin's  system  is  built  up  of 
untenable  hypotheses,  Darwin  deserves  a  place  in  history  for 


*  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

t  Ihid.  p.  29.  In  Bain  s  Senses  and  the  Intellect ^  p.  60  sq.,  the  reader  will  find 
the  old  theory  of  a  sensorium^  or  chamber  of  images,  which  Dabwin  hero  pushes 
aside,  satisfactorily  refuted  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 
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that  one  admirable  conception  of  Psychology  as  subordinate 
to  the  laws  of  life.     So  little  has  this  conception  been  appre- 
ciated, that  not  only  are  systems  of  Psychology  constnict*j(i 
in  serene  indifference  to  Physiology,  but  many  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  in  mental  Physiology  are  hopelessly  entangled 
because  men  will  not,  or  cannot,  discriminate  between  pro* 
blems   of   Physica    and   problems   of  Physiology ;    between 
phenomena  regulated  by  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  and  phe- 
nomena regulated  by   laws  of  organic  matter.      Thus  the 
questions.  Why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see  objects  Btngle?  and^ 
Why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverted^  since  their  images  are 
inverted  on  the  retina'?     have  puzzled  thousands;  and  not 
one  of  the  attempted  solutions  has  recognised  the  important 
fact   that   the   problems  are  ^jsycholotjicid^  not   optical   nor 
anatomical,  consequently  cannot   be  settled   by  optics  and 
anatomy ;   angles   of    incidence,   and   decussation    of  optic 
nerves,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena  the  moment 
after  the  Sensational  Centre  has  been  affected.     We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  deduce  the  assimUation  of  sugar  from  the 
angles  of  its  crystals,  or  from  the  sand-like  disposition  of  its 
grains,  as  to  deduce  the  perception  of  an  object  from  the 
laws  of  optics:  the  crystals  and  grains  of  sugar  must  first 
be  dentrot/ed^  and  tlie  sugar  made  soluble,  before  it  can  be 
assimilated  ;  the  retinal  images  must,  in  like  manner,  first 
be  transformed  in  the  Sensational  Centre  Ix^fore  they  can, 
through  that  Centre,  affect  the  Cerebrum. 

Tliat  this  is  no  gratuitous  hypothesis,  but  expresses  the 
.j^ctual  process  of  perception,  in  as  far  as  that  process  has 
1)een  ascertained,  may  perhaps  be  made  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  ;  When  I  saj^  that  the  perception  of  a 
visual  object  is  a  psychological  act,  not  in  any  way  explicable 
b}"  the  laws  of  optics,  or  by  any  investigation  of  tlie  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  optic  apparatus,  I  ground  that  asser- 
tiim  on  certain  authoritative  fiicts  ;  for  example,  I  take  up 
the  vexed  question  of  our  perceiving  an  object  as  single, 
although  two  images  are  formed  on  the  two  retinas  ;  and 
instead  of  endeavom-ing  to  explain  it  by  delicate  anatomy  of 
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tie  retina,  or  the  decussatiug  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves,  I  at 
ice  remove  it  from  that  circle  of  discuasion  by  classing  it 
"with  phenomena  precisely  analog-ous.  We  see  objects  single 
with  two  eyes ;  but  we  also  hear  sounds  as  single  with  two 
ears ;  we  smell  odours  as  single  with  two  nostrils ;  we  feel 
objects  as  single  with  five  fingers.  How  is  it  that  no  phy- 
siologist has  reflected  on  the  bearing  of  these  facts?  If 
the  ordinary  explanations  of  optical  perception  are  correct, 
why  do  not  auditory  and  olfactory  nenres  decussate,  and  so 
the  whole  myatery  be  cleared  up "?  No  sooner  is  attention 
called  to  the  fact  of  single  hearing  and  single  smelling,  with 
two  auditory  and  two  olfactory  nerves,  than  we  at  once 
cease  to  regard  single  vision  with  two  optic  nerves  as  any- 
thing Mpecial,  and  we  try  if  a  psychological  explanation  will 
not  avail,  I  believe  the  explanation  to  be  very  simple.  We 
cannot  have  two  precisely  similat  Bmisations  at  precisdij  tJie 
mme  instant ;  th^>  nmuUaneoiimiess  of  the  two  saimtimis 
renders  them  indifitinijitiskable.  Two  sounds  of  precisely  the 
same  pitch  and  intensity,  succeeding  each  other  by  an 
appreciable  interval,  will  be  heard  as  two  sounds  ;  but  if  they 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  int*-rval  is  inappre- 
ciable, no  distinction  w^ill  be  felt,  and  the  two  will  be  heard 
as  one,  because  heard  simultaneously. 

The  fact  of  our  being  able  to  see  an  image  reflected  on 
the  retina  of  an  animal,  and  of  onr  being  able  to  explain  on 
optical  principles  the  formation  of  that  image,  has  very  much 
misled  physiologists  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  the  sensa- 
tion ;  they  have  naturally  imagined  that  in  vision  we  see 
the  retinal  image;  whereas,  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken, 
we  see  nothing  of  the  kind— we  are  aflTected  by  that  retinal 
image,  as  in  hearing  we  are  aflected  by  a  wave  of  air,  but 
do  not  perceive  the  wave ;  or  as  in  smelling  w^e  are  aftected 
by  the  action  of  volatile  substances  on  the  olfactory  nerve, 
but  do  not  perceive  the  substances.  We  only  perceive  the 
changes  effected  in  us  by  these  agents* 

The  various  Sensational  Centres  are  varioushj  affected  by 
the  same  external  stimuli :  electricity  giving  to  the  gustatory 
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tien-^e  tlie  stimulug  of  aavorous  bodies,  to  tbe  auditory  ner?d 
the  stimulus  of  sonorouB  Tibmtions,  to  the  optic  nerve  H^^^ 
stimulus  of  lumiaona  bodies,  to  the  tactile  nerves  the  sttmnliis 
of  touch.     Pressure  on  the  eye  causes  luminous  spots  U>  be 
seen ;  we  seem  to  see  fii^-flies.     The  pressure  of  over-dis- 
teuded  blood-vessels  producer  spectral  illusions,  and  we 
daggers  iu  the  air  as  vividly  as  any  at  our  sides.     Unhapp 
students  weO  know  the  *^  singing  in  the  ears  *  produced 
over-study.     Nor  is  this  all :  narcotics  introduced  into  the 
blood  excite  iu  each  Sensational  Centre  the  specific  sensatioij 
normally  excited  by  its  external  stimuli :  giving  the  appea 
ance  of  luuiiuoiis  spots  to  the  eyes,  of  singing  in  tlie  ear 
to  the  auditory  uerves,  and  of  '  creeping  sensations  *  to  the 
nerves  of  touch* 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  Sensational  Centre  has  its 
specific  manner  of  reacting,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  thing  affecting  it.     While  only  certain  thinga  affect  il 
sensation  ally,  all  those  which  do  affect  it,  do  so  in  a  speeifid 
matuicr.      Light,  for  instance,  aftects  the  optic  centre,  bul 
produces  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  auditory,  gustatory, 
tactile  centres;  nevertheless  the  optic  centre  raaj^be  affe 
by  pressure,  by  narcotics,  or  by  electricity,  precisely  in  tl 
sanje  way  as  by  light.     The  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork 
which  aflect  the  auditory  centre  as  sounds  affect  the 
centre  as  *  ticlfling,'  not  '  sound/ 

From  these  indubitable  facts  it  is  not  ditficult  to  elicit  a^ 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  chai^acter  of  a  sensation  dependi^ 
on  the  Sensational  Centre  and  not  on  the  external  stimulus ; 
that  stimulus  being  only  the  cause  of  the  sensational  change^ 
Wliethor  the  retina  be   directly  affected  by  rays  of  light 
issuing  from  an  obji^ct,  or  the  optic  centre  be  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  congested  blood-vessels,  in  each  case  we  se€j  in 
each  case  the  optic  centre  is  affected  in  that  specific  manner 
in  which  alone  it  is  capable  of  being  affected.     Consequently 
inasmuch  as  the  visual  sensation  depends  on  the  optic  centrifl 
being  affected,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  formation  of  an 
image  on  the  retina,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that 
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the  retinal  affection  is  transformed  by  the  Sensational  Centre, 
and  there  the  impression  first  becomes  a  sensation. 

It  may  be  added  as  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  doctrine 
respecting  the  centre  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  that  Miiller 
has  cited  examples  of  lominons  spectra  being  excited  by 
internal  causes  after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  retina, 
and  'Luicke  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  eje  for  fangoid  disease  perceived  all  kinds 
of  luminous  appearances  independently  of  external  objects.'''^ 

When  therefore  it  is  asked.  Why  do  we  see  objects  erect, 
when  they  throw  inverted  images  on  the  retina?  the  answer 
is,  Because  we  do  not  see  the  retinal  image  at  all ;  we  see, 
or  are  affected  by,  the  object;  and  our  perception  of  the 
erectness  of  that  object  does  not  depend  on  vision,  but  on 
our  conceptions  of  space  and  the  relations  of  space— which 
are  not  given  in  the  visual  sensation,  but  are  ideal  concep- 
tions :  conceptions  which  are  acquired  in  a  complicated  series 
of  inferences,  according  to  most  philosophers;  which  are 
'  forms  of  intuition,'  according  to  Kant;  but  which  are  by 
no  school  held  to  be  immediate  elements  of  optical  sen« 
sation. 

We  thus  return  to  the  position  that  in  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness the  impression  on  the  nerve  becomes  transformed 
into  a  sensation  only  in  the  Sensational  Centre ;  and  the  old 
theories  of  *  eidola,'  *  images,'  *  impressions,'  are  seen  to  be 
untenable.  Just  as  the  crystals  of  sugar  have  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  sugar  transformed  into  glucose,  the  glucose 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  before  sugar  can  be  assimilable 
in  the  organism,  so  have  the  retinal  images  to  be  decomposed 
in  the  optic  centre  before  a  visual  sensation  can  be  produced. 
Attempt  a  more  direct  process,  and  failure  is  inevitable : 
cane-sugar  injected  into  the  veins  is  expelled  in  the  urine 
as  a  foreign  substance,  not  assimilable ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  most  dexterous  adjustment  of  rays  of  light  falling  imme- 
diately on  the  optic  ganglion,  not  transmitted  thereto  by  the 
optic  nerve,  would  produce  no  visual  sensation. 

«  MuLLER  :  Phytioiogy,  Eng.  Trans,  i.  1072. 


To  call  sensations  and  ideas  by  the  vague  name  of  motiomfl 
ie  to  violate  the  conditions  of  philosophic  laugu^e,  and  to  | 
mislead  those  who  accept  it  into  the  belief  that  an  explam-  I 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  change  of  term.  That  Darwia  I 
waa  by  it  misled  into  absurdity  will  be  apparent  in  the  M-  I 
lowing  attempt  to  explain  perception :—  m 

*No  one  will  deny/  he    says,  Hhat  the  medulla  of  tk A 
brain  and  nerves  has  a  certain  figure ;  which,  as  it  is  difl\iaed  1 
through  nearly  tin*  wholi*  of  the  body,  must  have  nearly  tb«B 
figure  of  that  body.      Now  it  follows  that  the  spirit  of  &mM 
maticju,  or  living  principle,  as  it  occupies  this  medulla  an4fl 
no  other  part,  has  also  the  same  figure  as  the  medulla  ,  .  M 
which  is  nearly  the  figure  of  the  body.      When  the  idea  oS 
solidity  is  excited,  a  part  of  the  extensive  organ  of  touch  ill 
compressed  by  some  external  body,  and  this  part  of  thai 
sensoriura  so  compressed  exactly  resembles   in  figure  tin 
figure  of  the  body  that   compressed   it.     Hence    w^hen   wen 
acquire  the  idea  of  solidity  we  acquire  at  the  same  time  the 
idea  of  fifjme ;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of  a  pari 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  exactly  resembles  in   its  figure  the 
figure   of  the   body   that  occasions   it;    and   thus    exactly 
acquaints  us  with  this  property  of  the  external  world.'* 

He  is  thus  brought  back  to  the  old  conception  of  the 
mind  being  *  impressed '  by  the  exact  forms  of  objects,  as 
wax  is  impressed  by  a  seal*  As  he  proceeds  he  gets  more 
and  more  absurd*  Thus  he  says,  although  *  there  may  exist 
beings  in  the  universe  that  have  not  the  property  of  solidity; 
that  is,  which  can  possess  any  part  of  space  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  occupied  by  other  bodies ;  yet  there  may  be 
other  beiugs  that  can  asmims  tkt^  property  of  BoHdiitf  or 
(liHrobe  Ihemselves  of  it  occasionally,  as  we  are  taught  of  spirits 
and  of  angels  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  animation 
must  be  endued  with  this  property,  oiherwise  how  could  it  oc* 
caBimially  give  motion  to  the  limb8  of  a7iinials  ? — or  be  itself 
stimulated  intomotion  by  the  obtrusions  of  surrounding  bodies, 
as  of  light  or  odour?  'f    He  is  led  to  this  by  the  Spinozistic, 

•  Zoonomia,  pp.  111-12.  f  IbUL  p.  114. 
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^rftxiom,  that  *  no  two  things  can  influence  or  affect  each  other 

^  which  have  not  some  property  common  to  both   of  them,' 

^.  which  axiom  destroys  the  possibility  of  spirit  acting  on  body. 

-  Hartley,  as  we  saw,  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  as- 

^ :  Bnming  the  existence  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 

body  and   spirit.      Darwin  finds   it   easy  to   assume   that 

the   spirit   has   the  power  of  putting  on    or    putting   off 

the  properties   of  matter  just  as  it  pleases.     *  Hence  the 

spirit  of  animation  at  the  time  it  communicates  or  receives 

motion  from  solid  bodies  must  itself  possess  some  property 

of  solidity.     And  at  the    time   it  receives   other  kinds   of 

motion  from  light,  it  must  possess  that  property  which  light 

possesses  to  communicate  that  motion  named  Visibility.     In 

like  manner  it  possesses  Saporosity,  Odorosity,  Tangibility, 

and  Audibility.'  * 

This  is  enough  to  show  how  little  Darwin  understood  the 
real  value  of  his  luminous  idea  respecting  Psychology  based 
on  the  laws  of  life ;  enough  also  to  make  everyone  under- 
stand how  philosophers  rebelled  against  such  *  materialism  * 
as  issued   from  the  explanation   of  mental  phenomena  by 

*  sensory  motions.'  Before  finally  quitting  the  Zoonomia  we 
must  pause  a  moment  over  the  explanation  of  our  feeling 
for  Beauty.     He  describes  the  sensations  of  the  babe  when 

*  soon  after  it  is  born  into  this  cold  world  it  is  applied  to  its 
mother's  warm  bosom,'  and  the  agreeable  influences  which 
thus  grow  up  in  the  mind  associated  with  the  form  of  the 
bosom,  *  which  the  infant  embraces  with  its  hands,  presses 
with  its  lips,  and  watches  with  its  eyes ;  and  thus  acquires 
more  accurate  ideas  of  the  form  than  of  the  odour,  and 
flavour,  or  warmth,  which  it  perceives  by  its  other  senses. 
And  hence  in  our  maturer  years,  when  any  object  of  vision 
is  presented  to  us,  which  by  its  waving  or  spiral  lines,  bears 
any  similitude  to  the  form  of  the  female  bosom, — whether  it 
be  found  in  a  landscape  with  soft  gradations  of  rising  and 
descending  surface,  or  in  the  form  of  some  antique  vases,  or 

•  Zoonomia t  i.  llo. 
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in  tlic  works  of  the  pencil  or  chisel — we  feel  a  general 
glow  of  delight  which  seems  to  influence  all  our  senses; 
and  if  the  object  be  not  too  large,  we  experience  an  attrac- 
tion to  embrace  it  with  our  arms,  and  to  salute  it  with  our 
lips,  as  we  did  in  our  early  infancy  the  bosom  of  our  mother.'^ 
One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  the  generally  false  saying, 
that  ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth,  is  the  reply  of  Sheridan  to 
this  theory  of  Beauty.  '  I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  that  the  child 
brought  up  by  hand  would  feel  all  these  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  a  wooden  spoon ! ' 

*  Zoanamia,  i.  145. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DESTUTT  DE   TRACY. 

THE  germinal  error  of  Descartes  was  developed  by  Spinoza 
into  a  system  from  which  Philosophy  shrank  back  ap- 
palled. The  germinal  error  of  Locke  was  developed  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume  into  systems  equally  repugnant  to  com- 
mon-sense. The  germinal  error  of  Condillac  was  developed 
by  the  Sensational  School,  and  received  its  logical  expres- 
sion in  Destutt  de  Tracy :  and  Philosophy  in  alarm  once 
more  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  theological  party, 
calling  upon  Metaphysics  and  Rhetoric  for  aid  in  her  distress. 

Condillac,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  over  and  above  the  faculties  and  their  acts 
(which  he  identified  with  sensations).  But  in  his  system 
this  entity  was  a  superfluous  existence.  It  was  altogether 
inoperative  ;  being  neither  the  seat  of  the  mind's  actions,  nor 
the  shaping  cause  of  them.  The  faculties,  which  Locke  had 
vaguely  presupposed  as  existent  in  every  mind,  Condillac 
declared  to  be  evolved  in  the  act  of  sensation.  Now  De  Tracy 
came  to  suppress  Condillac's  inoperative  entity.  Laplace 
told  Napoleon  that  the  simple  reason  why,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  system  of  the  world,  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Creator, 
was  because  '  he  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis.'  In  the 
same  way  De  Tracy  had  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  in  expounding  the  system  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. 

Antoine  Louis  Claude  Destutt  de  Tracy  was  bom  July  20, 
1 754.  His  family  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  The  clan  Stutt 
having  sent  four  of  its  sons  to  join  the  Douglas  in  his 
defence  of  Charles  VII.  against  the  English,  these  young 
soldiers,  after  serving  in  the  Garde  ecoseaise  of  Charles  and 
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Loiiia  XL,  were  endowed  with  lands  intheBeirij  and  fro 
one  of  tbeni,  nnirrled  to  a  De  Tracy  of  Nivernais,  deeoend 
the  philosopher. 

After  servin*^  a  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier,  De 
joined  the  revolutionaiy  party  and  sat  in  the  Canstitnea 
Assembly  by  the  side  of  Lafayette.  Becoming  suspect, 
so  many  other  patriots,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would 
siiredly  have  perished  on  the  11th  Thermidor — ^the  day  fixe 
for  his  trial — had  not  the  memorable  events  of  the  9th  The 
midor  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of  Terror-  It  wa 
dnrio^  his  imprisonment,  indeed  only  fonr  days  before 
SJth  Thermidor,  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  the  sysi 
he  was  afterwards  to  develop.  Having  previously  prepa 
himself  for  scientific  investigation  by  assiduously  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Fonreroy  and  Lavoisier,  he  resolved  aa 
analysing  Thought  as  these  great  investigators  analysed 
Matter. 

Condi] lac  was  his  guide.  From  him  was  borrowed  the 
principle  that  sensation  was  not  simply  the  primitive  element 
of  all  intelligence,  but  the  sole  element.  All  the  faculties, 
all  the  acts  of  tlie  mind,  were  reduced  to  sensation,  '  On 
Voit  que  je  reunis  et  eoufonds  dans  la  faculty  generalede  sentir, 
ce  que  Ton  a  coutunie  de  distinguer  en  affectiofis  et  ccmwatV- 
mnceny  et  ce  quVm  appelle  sou  vent,  en  termes  raetaphoriqnes 
et  pen  exacts,  Tesprit  et  le  cceur.  Effectivemcnt,  je  crois  que 
cette  division  n'est  pas  fondee.'*  There  were  four  ftinda^ 
mental  acts :  perception,  which  was  the  sensation  of  objects ; 
inemory,  the  sensation  of  remenibrances ;  judgment,  the 
sensation  ofrehitions;  and  will,  the  sensation  of  desires. 

The  three  first  faculties  are  our  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. The  fourth  is  our  means  of  action.  That  all  four 
are  due  to  the  senses  is  evident.  The  external  object  pro- 
duces an  impression  on  our  nerves,  and  the  nerves,  by  a 
movement  peculiar  to  them,  transmit  this  impression  to  the 
brain.  The  bniin,  which  is  endowed  with  a  i>ecnltar  force  [not 
defined  or  otherwise  described]  receives  the  impression,  aud* 

*  Idiologit,  Parii*,  1825,  iii.  p.  102.    Loffiquc,  cbftp,  n. 
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converts  it  into  (1)  a  perception,  if  the  object  be  present;  into 
(2)  a  remembrance,  if  the  object  be  absent ;  into  (3)  a  relation, 
if  several  objects  at  once  bring  the  image  of  their  resem- 
blances or  their  differences ;  into  (4)  a  ratiocination,  if  there 
are  several  relations  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  object  rouses  desire, 
it  provokes  another  movement  to  satisfy  it ;  and  this  pro- 
duces action^  as  the  previous  movement  produced  knowledge. 
Thus  knowing  and  willing  are  the  resultants  of  two  organic 
operations,  one  dependent  on  the  other. 

It  is  needless,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  this  system.  All  we  have  to  note  here  is 
its  logical  development  of  Condillac's  germinal  error.  As  in 
Condillac,  we  find  in  De  Tracy  much  admirable  analysis,  and 
some  suggestions  which  Psychology  may  profit  by.  One 
luminous  principle  he  had  conceived,  namely,  that  Psycho- 
logy is  a  part  of  Biology ;  L*ideologie  est  une  partie  de  la 
zoologie.  It  was  this  principle  which  Cabanis  asserted  still 
more  efiFectively. 
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PIERRE  JEAN  GEORGES  CABANIS  waa  born  on  He 
5tli  of  June,  17r57,  at  Conac  near  Brives.  The  dear 
friend  of  De  Traoy,  he  was  both  prized  as  a  thinker  by 
Turgot,  D'Holbachj  Franklin,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau,  Diderot, 
and  D'Alerabert,  and  prized  as  a  physician  by  numeixma 
patients*     He  died  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1808. 

We  have  traced  the  course  of  paycholo^ical  investigation 
in  its  attempts  to  detect  the  mechaJUBm  of  mind  up  to  the 
point  it  had  attained  In  the  system  of  De  Ti'acy,  The 
announcement  that  ideology  was  a  part  of  zoology,  is  but 
the  systematic  expression  of  a  tendency  dimly  discernible 
even  in  Locke,  wlio,  as  Victor  Cousin  complains,  is  fond  of 
drawing  facts  from  savages,  children,  and  animals.  Con- 
diUac  in  bis  TraU4  des  Animmix  had  boldly  claimed  the 
validity  of  inferences  dedncible  from  animals  ;  but  a  thorough 
application  of  the  Comparative  Method  was  not  practicable 
at  that  period. 

The  prejudices  of  that  age  forbade  it.  The  ignorance  of 
that  age  made  it  impossible.  Comparative  Physiology  is 
little  older  than  Goetlie,  and  Comparative  Psychology  is  only 
now  glimmering  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  possibility*  If 
men  formerly  thought  they  could  understand  man's  body  by 
dissecting  it,  and  did  not  need  the  light  thrown  thereon  by 
the  dissection  of  animals;  they  were  still  less  likely  to  seek 
psychical  illustrations  in  animals,  denying,  as  they  did,  f  hat 
animals  had  minds. 

The  school  of  Locke,  therefore,  although  regarding  Mind 
as  a  property  of  matter,  consequently  directing  attention  to 
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the  huinau  organism,  trying  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
sensation,  and  thus  dealing  with  tangible  realities  instead  of 
with  impalpable  and  ever-shifting  entities,  was  really  incom- 
petent to  solve  the  problems  it  had  set  itself,  because  its 
Method  was  imperfect,  and  its  knowledge  incomplete.  The 
good  effect  of  its  labours  was  positive ;  the  evil,  negative. 
Following  out  this  positive  tendency,  we  saw  Hartley  and 
Darwin  advancing  still  nearer  to  a  true  Method ; — by  a  bold 
hypothesis,  making  the  phenomena  dependent  on  vibrations 
in  the  nerves ;  thus  leading  to  a  still  more  precise  and  definite 
consideration  of  the  organism. 

These  were,  however,  tentatives  guided  by  no  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  relation  between  organ  and  fanc- 
tion;  and  the  commencement  of  the  biological  Method^ 
truly  so  called,  must  be  sought  in  the  work  of  Cabanis : 
Mapparts  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme,* 

A  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  nevertheless  saw,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  man  before  him,  one  radical  vice  of  Con- 
dillac's  system,  namely,  the  limitation  of  mental  phenomena 
to  sensations,  and  the  non-recognition  of  connate  instincts. 
If  sensation  were  the  admitted  source  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena (and  Cabanis  rightly  made  these  phenomena  include 
more  than  ^  ideas '),  it  became  the  duty  of  philosophers  to 
examine  the  nature  of  sensation  itself.  ^  No  one,'  he  says, 
*  had  clearly  explained  in  what  the  act  of  sensibility  consists. 
Does  it  always  presuppose  consciousness  and  distinct  percep- 
tion ?  And  must  we  refer  to  some  other  property  of  the  living 
body  all  those  unperceived  impressions  and  movements  in 
which  volition  has  no  part  ? '  To  put  this  question  was  to 
inaugurate  a  new  study.  It  became  necessary  to  examine 
whether  all  mental  phenomena  were  not  reducible  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Sensibility.  *  All  the  while  that  the 
Intellect  is  judging  and  the  Will  is  desiring  or  rejecting, 

*  This  work  originally  appeared  as  a  series  of  Memoires  read  before  the  iDStitute 
(1798-99).  It  was  published  as  a  separate  book  in  1802,  under  the  title  Trajti  du 
Physviue  ct  du  Moral  de  PHomnw;  which  title  is  also  borne  by  the  second  edition 
of  1805.  Not  until  1815,  and  after  the  death  of  Cabanis,  was  the  word  Rapports 
substituted  for  Traiti, 
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many  otlier  functions  are  going  on,  all  more  or  less  neces- 
Bary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  Have  tliese  diverse  opera- 
tions any  influencOj  tlie  one  on  tlie  otlier  ?  And  is  it  possible 
fnmi  Mjo  considfimtion  of  different  pliysical  and  moral  statesj 
which  are  observed  simultaneously,  to  seize  the  relations 
which  connect  the  most  striking  phenomena,  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  be  certain  that  in  the  other  less  obvious  eases,  if 
the  connection  is  less  easily  detected,  it  is  so  simply  because 
the  indicatiooa  are  too  fugitive? ' 

This  conception  of  a  possible  Psychology  is  in  itself  encragi 
to  mark  for  ever  the  place  of  Cabauis  in  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, It  establishes  Psychology  as  one  branch  of  thi 
great  science  of  Life.  It  connects  the  opei'ations  of  intelli- 
gence and  volition  with  the  origin  of  all  vital  movements. 
It  makes  Life  and  Mind  correlatives.  This  was  a  revival  of 
the  great  truth  clearly  recognised  by  Aristotle,  from  whom  iti 
descended  to  the  Schoolmen.  '  Lnpossibile  est/  says  Aquinas, 
very  emphatically,  '  in  uno  homine  esse  plm^es  animas  per 
essentiam  difFerentes,  sed  una  tan  turn  est  anima  intellect  iva, 
quae  vegetativee  et  sensitivEe  et  intellectivce  officiis  fungitnr.* 
The  division  of  Life  and  Mind  as  two  distinct  entities  was  ' 
introduced  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  adopted  by 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  and  once  more  rejected  by  Stahl,  who 
returned  to  the  Aristotelian  conception.  With  the  fall  of 
StahFa  doctrine,  the  separation  of  Mind  from  Life  again  be- 
came the  dictum  of  the  schools,  until  Cabanis ;  no  one  since 
Cabanis  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with,  the 
unity  of  the  two  till  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  presented  it  as  the 
basis  of  psychological  induction.*  The  consequences  were  ■ 
immediate  :  if  Mind  was  to  be  studied  as  one  aspect  of  Life,  T 
it  could  only  be  efficiently  studied  on  that  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental Method  which  liad  reached  the  certain  truths  of 
positive  science ;  '  Les  principes  fondameritaux  seraient  ^gale- 
ment  solides;  elles  se  formeraient  egalement  par  Tetude 
severe  et  par  la  composition  des  faits  j  elles  s'etendraient  par 


♦  Sfencmb:  Principles  of  Pif^fohdogy^  1845. 
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les  memes  methodes  de  raisonnement/  Cabanis  warns  his 
readers  that  they  will  find  nothing  of  what  is  called  Meta- 
physics in  his  book;  they  will  only  find  physiological  re- 
searches, ^  mais  dirigees  vers  V4tude  particuliere  d*un  ordre  de 
fonctionsJ* 

In  the  purely  physiological  direction,  indeed,  Cabanis  had 
many  predecessors,  from  Willis  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  Prochaska,  who  preceded  Cabanis  by  one 
year  only.*  The  nervous  system  had  of  course  been  studied 
by  physiologists,  and  this  study  led  them  to  form  psychological 
theories ;  but  although  we  may  find  elsewhere,  especially  in 
Unzer  and  Prochaska,  sounder  views  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  find  nowhere  so  clear  and  large  a  concep- 
tion of  physiological  Psychology  as  in  Cabanis. 

^  Subject  to  the  action  of  external  bodies,'  he  says, 
*  man  finds  in  the  impressions  these  bodies  make  on  his 
organs  at  once  his  knowledge  and  the  causes  of  his  con- 
tinued existence  ;  for  to  live  is  to  feel ;  and  in  that  admirable 
chain  of  phenomena  which  constitute  his  existence,  every 
want  depends  on  the  development  of  some  faculty ;  every 
faculty  by  its  very  development  satisfies  some  want,  and  the 
faculties  grow  by  exercise  as  the  wants  extend  with  the 
facility  of  satisfying  them.  By  the  continual  action  of 
external  bodies  on  the  senses  of  man,  results  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  his  existence.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
nervous  centres  only  receive  and  combine  the  impressions 
which  reach  them  from  these  bodies?  Is  it  true  that  no 
image  or  idea  is  formed  in  the  brain,  and  that  no  determina- 
tion of  the  sensitive  organ  takes  place,  other  than  by  virtue 
of  these  same  impressions  on  the  senses  strictly  so  called  ? '  t 

This   question   cuts   away   the   very  root  of   Condillac's 

*  Lehrsdt::e  aus  dcr  Physvologie  des  Menscherij  1797.  Curiously  enough,  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  this  work  were  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  Cabanis,  1802  and  1805  (counting  the  publication  in 
the  Memoires  de  rinsiitut  as  one  edition).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cabanis 
knew  of  Procuaska's  existence  ;  nor  is  there  more  than  a  general  resemblance  in 
their  physiological  conclusions. 

t  Deitxieme  Mhnoire^  §  ii. 
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Bystera.  Cabanis  liaJ  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Con- 
dillac's  limitation  of  oiir  mental  phenomena  to  the  action  of 
the  special  senses  was  a  contradiction  of  familiar  experience, 
e,  g.  the  manifold  intiuence  exercised  by  the  age,  sesu  tem- 
perament, and  the  visceral  sensations  generally.  A  surrey  of 
the  human  organism,  compared  with  that  of  animals,  con- 
duct^sd  him  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

*  The  faculty  of  feeling  and  of  spontaneous  movement  for 
the  character  of  animal  nature. 

*  The  faculty  of  feeling  consists  in  the  property  poeses 
by  the  nervous  system  of  being  warned  by  the  impressiou 
produced  on  its  different  parts,  and  notably  on  its  extreniitiefl* 
These  impressions  are  int'Crnal  or  externaL 

'External   impressions,  when  perception  is   diatinct," 
called  sen  sa  t  iov8 . 

*  Internal  impressions  are  very  often  vague  and  confused, 
and  the  animal  is  then  only  warned  by  their  effecte^  and  do 
not  clearly  distinguish  their  connection  with  the  causes. 

*  The  former  result  from  the  application  of  external  objects^ 
to  tlie  organs  of  sense ;  and  on  them  ideas  depend. 

*Tlie  latter  result  from  the  development  of  the  regular 
ftmctions,  or  from  the  maladies  to  which  each  organ  is  subject; 
and  from  these  issue  those  determinations  which  bear  the 
name  of  instincts ^ 

*  Peeling  and  movement  are  linked  together.     Every  move- 
ment is  determined  by  an  impression,  and  the  nerves,  as  tbt* 
organs  of  feeling,  animate  and  direct  the  motor  oi^ans, 

*  In  feeling,  the  nervous  organ  reacts  on  itself.     In  movti 
meut  it  reacts  on  other  parts  to  which  it  communicates  the" 
contractile  faculty,  the  simple  and   fecund   principle  of  ali 
animal  movement. 

*  Finally,  the  vital  functions  can  exercise  themselves  by  the 
influence  of  some  nervous  ramifications,  isolated  from  the 
system  :  the  instinctive  faculties  can  develope  themselves, 
even  when  the  brain  is  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  when  it 
seems  wholly  inactive. 

*  But  for  the  formation  of  thoughts  it  is  necessary  that 
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ain  should  exist,  and  be  in  a  healthy  condition :  it  is  the 

•ecial  organ  of  thought/  * 

He  justly  repudiates  any  attempt  to  explain  Sensibility:  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  general  property  of  organised  beings, 
in  the  same  way  that  attraction  is  accepted  as  a  general  pro- 
pert}'  of  bodies.  No  general  property  admits  of  explanation. 
It  can  only  be  subordinated  to  some  other  property,  and  be 
explained  by  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  n^t  general. 
Accepting  Sensibility  therefore  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
organic    world,   Cabanis    detects   its    phenomena    running 

rough  all  those  called  vital  and  all  those  called  mental, 

'  It  is  something/  he  says,  '  to  have  established  that  all 
ideas  and  all  moral  phenomena  are  the  results  of  impressions 
received  by  the  different  organs ;  and  I  think  a  still  wider 
step  is  taken  when  we  have  shown  that  these  impressions 
have  appreciable  diflerences,  and  that  we  can  distinguish 
them  by  their  seat  and  the  character  of  their  products, 
although  they  all  act  and  react  on  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  and  continual  communications  with  the  sepsitive 
organ. 't  The  object  of  his  treatise  is  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  raoml  and  physical  conditions, 
how  the  sensations  are  modified  by  modifications  in  the 
organa»  how  ideas,  instincts,  passions  are  developed  and 
modified  by  the  influences  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  maladies, 
&c.  It  is  not  therefore  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  but  con- 
tributions towards  a  science  of  Psychology,  and  as  such  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage,  althongh  the  science  of  the 
present  day  rejects  many  of  its  physiological  details.  He 
foresaw  that  this  woidd  be  so,  *  Le  lecteur  s'apercevra 
bientot  que  nous  entrons  ici  dans  une  can-it^re  toute  nouvelle- 
Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  Pavoir  parconru  jusqu'au  bout ; 
mais  des  hommes  plus  habiles  et  plus  heureux  achfeveront  ce 
que  trop  souvent  je  n'ai  pu  quo  tenter.' 

As  a  specimen  of  inductive  Psychology,  we  must  not  pass 

over   in   silence  his   experimental   proof  of  instinct  being 

ieveloped  by  certain  organic  conditions.     He  takes  one  of 

•  Jkumhne  Mimaire,  g  riii.         f  I^*id,  }  t. 
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the  most  marvellous  of  instincts,  that  of  maternal  love,  i 
having  analysed  its  physiological  conditions,  he  saya,  *  In  mj 

province,  and  some  of  the  ueighbonring  provinces,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  sitting  hens,  a  singular  practice  is  i 
customary.  We  take  a  capon,  pluck  off  the  feathers  firomfl 
the  abdomen,  nib  it  with  nettles  and  vinegar,  and  in  this 
state  of  local  irritation  place  the  capon  on  the  eggs.  At  first 
he  remains  there  to  soothe  the  pain  ;  soon  there  is  established 
within  him  a  series  of  nnaccnstomed  but  agreeable  inipres- 
eions,  whieli  attaches  him  to  these  eggs  during  the  whole 
period  of  iDCubation;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  in  him  a 
soH  of  factitious  maternal  love,  which  endures,  like  that  of 
the  hen,  as  long  as  the  chickens  have  need  of  aid  and  pro- 
tection* The  cock  is  not  thus  to  be  modified  ;  he  has  an 
instiuf^t  which  carries  him  elsewhere.' 

The  novelty  of  the  conception  which  Cabanis  put  fortfa^H 
and  the  interest  attached  to  many  of  his  illustrations,  made  ' 
his  work  very  popular ;  but  its  influence  was  only  indirect. 
The  ignorance  which  almost  aD  psychologists  contiuued  to 
display,  not  only  of  Physiology,  but  of  the  necessity  of  a 
pli)siulogieal  Method,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
aecusittion  of  *  materialism,'  aided  as  it  was  by  the  reaction 
maiiil}'  political,  but  soon  extendiug  itself  to  philosophical 
questions,  whieh  condemned  the  laboui-s  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  left  Cabanis  with  few  adherents  and  no  continuers. 
In  elaborate  works  tlie  brain  was  still  designated  as  the 
*  organ  of  the  Mind,'  but  the  Mind  was  passionately  declared 
not  to  be  the  function  of  the  brain ;  the  profounder  views  of 
Cabanis,  which  regarded  Mind  as  one  aspect  of  Life,  were 
replaced  by  the  old  metaphysical  conceptions  of  h  3foi\— the 
Ego, — the  immaterial  Entity  playing  upon  the  brain  as  a 
musician  plays  upon  an  instrument.*  Instinct  wa^  no  longer 
regarded  as  determined  by  the  organism,  changing  with  its 

♦  One  llTing  writer*  of  (\iithoHtj,  bas  grsivly  declnred  thiit  nientiil  fatigiie 
consctouBOGas  which  tho  mind  hsm  of  tho  hrain's  weiiriafss!     In  our  coriti        i 
iiiabnitj  to  understand  what  mutter  ittf  why  will  men  persist  in  dogmati^tDg  oa 
what  it  is  not  f 
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changes,  rendered  abortive  by  mutilations,  and  rendered 
active  by  stimulation;  bnt  as  a  *  mysterious  principle  im- 
planted *  in  the  organism :  a  ^  something  *  which,  although 
essentially  mysterious  and  unknowable,  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  metaphysicians. 

By  an  unfortunate  phrase,  Cabanis  gave  his  antagonists 
an  advantage,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  his  own  views. 
He  was  understood  to  say  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  He  said  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  his 
language  lent  itself  easily  to  the  misconception ;  and  the 
ridicule  and  disgust  which  assailed  it  seriously  damaged  the 
dignity  of  the  physiological  method.  This  is  what  he  did 
say  :  *  Pour  se  faire  ime  id^  juste  des  operations  dont  r^sult^ 
la  pens6e,  il  faut  consid^rer  le  cerveau  comme  uu  organe 
particulier  destine  sp6cialement  a  la  produire  (had  he  stopped 
here,  few  would  have  seen  anything  to  cavil  at ;  but  he  added), 
de  meme  que  I'estomac  et  les  intestins  a  op^rer  la  digestion, 
le  foie  a  filtrer  la  bile.'  *  This  is  really  saying  no  more  than 
that  thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain ;  and  the  difference 
between  that,  and  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  brain  as 
*  the  organ  of  the  mind,'  is  simply  the  difference  between 
precise  and  lax  language.  But  the  unlucky  words  *  digestion,' 
and  the  ^  secretion  of  bile,'  made  many  readers  suppose  that 
Cabanis  held  thought  to  be  a  secretion. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  Cabanis  is  ambiguous,  and 
leads  to  the  interpretation  that  thought  is  a  secretion,  al- 
though he  really  means  that  thought  is  a  function.  Such 
ambiguity  is  deplorable.  But  that  it  was  merely  a  verbal 
laxity  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage.  ^  We  see  the 
aliments  fall  into  the  stomach ;  we  see  them  pass  out  with 
new  qualities,  and  we  conclude  that  it  has  impressed  on  them 
a  real  alteration.  We  also  see  the  impressions  reaching  the 
brain  by  the  channels  of  the  nerves ;  they  are  then  isolated 
and  without  coherence.  The  organ  (viscere)  reacts  upon 
them,   and   soon   metamorphoses   them    into    ideas,   which 

*  Cabanis  :  Rapports^  ii.  M^moire,  §  vii. 


OK  meae  inijHciiiiiMu    m&o    1 
te  mj  that  tfcomlrt    is  m 


.  liQi  Hat  fldi  ms  Bd 
on  ma  mlteiiiiie  stodj  afkitipoifc.     like 
hm  hmi  but  bszj 


Bol  I  do  not  thiak  tkat  he  me^jsk  wkii  lie  »  w^pewl  bj 
MtegoniKs  to  ham  mmiil.  I  OiDk  he  Mut  simplj  to 
JurKfmle  ttaltlioagMifasmftiiictionof  Uietimiii^aji  Jigestioit 
was  a  fcmctioti  of  the  iateslsoftl  caaaL 

Oestunlj,  if  lie  did  regandtho^Bht  as  a  seeretioai,  flie  error 
was  iBODslioaB,  and  the  ontory  aguasl  liim  was  jartHiaMe, 
I  shsll  bne  lo  leeor  to  Ois  asbye^  ia  spealdag  of  Qis 
cieerimm  ariteis  of  our  own  day  in  Geroiaaj* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SIXTH  EPOCH, 

CONSIDERED  as  a  contribution  to  PhUosophy,  the  labours 
of  the  Sensational  School  have  mainly  an  indirect  value. 
They  found  Philosophy  reduced  to  a  question  of  Psychology, 
and  found  Psychology  itself  in  so  imperfect  a  condition  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  any  reliable  guidance.  The  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  necessarily  involved  the  whole 
subject  of  mental  operations.  To  determine  whether  we  had 
any  ideas  independent  of  Experience,  it  became  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  Experience  was — what  were  its  conditions  and 
limitations.  To  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  body.  If  once  it  could  be 
settled  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  were  simply  phenomena 
of  the  organism,  a  positive  science  of  Psychology  would  be- 
come possible,  and  its  results  would  have  the  same  validity 
as  those  of  the  physical  sciences.  From  the  earliest  times 
Philosophy  had  admitted  that  the  Mind  only  manifested 
itself  through  the  organs  of  the  Body,  and  that  these  mani- 
festations were  all  subject  more  or  less  to  material  conditions. 
But  from  the  time  of  Descartes  there  had  been  a  strong 
repugnance  against  every  suggestion  which  seemed  to  rob 
the  Intellect  of  its  entity,  by  identifying  mental  with  vital 
phenomena.  The  independence  of  the  Mind  as  an  entity 
was  regarded  as  a  first  truth,  required  by  Metaphysics  no 
less  than  by  Theology.  To  doubt  this  truth  was  to  *  over- 
throw all  morality,  to  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  to 
make  Religion  a  mockery.'  To  doubt  this  truth  was,  in  fact, 
to  incur  the  most  incriminating  of  charges — Materialism. 
Nevertheless,  good  and  pious  men  were  forced  to  doubt 
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this  first  truth,  in  spite  of  the  odiam  which  they  knew  wonM 
fall  on  them.  And  although  partly  from  terror,  and  partly 
from  the  effect  of  old  metaphysical  prejudice^  most  of  the 
Sensational  School  clung'  to  some  vague  admission  of  A 
spiritual  entity,  whose  active  interference  was,  however, 
quietly  ignored,  nevertheless  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
teacliing  was  clearly  seen  by  antagonists,  and  finally  avowed 
by  their  successors. 

A  decision  became  indispensable.  If  the  Intellect  were 
adiDittcd  as  an  independent  existence,  having  powers  not 
gathered  from  organic  conditions,  there  could  be  no  BcUmiifc 
exposition  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  was  always  open  to  assume  the  existence  of  in- 
nate idcLis,  of  truths  transcending  those  gained  through 
experience,  and  of  criteria  not  amenable  to  the  canons  of 
experience.  But  if  (the  existence  being  admitted)  aU  the 
operations  of  the  mind  were  limited  by  organic  conditions, 
then  indeed  a  science  became  possible,  but  the  preliminary 
hypothesis  became  superfluous. 

To  this  dilemma  the  Sensational  School  had  sacx^esBfully 
brought  Philosopiiy.  It  had  presented  the  alternative  of 
considering  Psychology  as  a  branch  of  Biology,  and  Mind  as 
only  one  aspect  of  the  equally  mysterious  Life ;  or  of  once 
more  falling  back  upon  Metaphysics  which  modern  Science  j 
gloried  in  having  escaped  from  for  ever, 

The  first  issue  was  too  repulsive  for  the  majority  of  philo- 
sophers. It  was  repulsive  becaase  it  disturbed  the  sacred 
associations  of  awe  which  surrounded  the  mystery  of  Mind, 
and  because  it  was  said  by  antagonists  to  lead  to  degrading 
and  immoral  conclusions ;  which  it  did  noij  and  which  it 
could  not  lead  to,  if  true  ;  though  antagonists  chose  to  affirm 
that  it  was  not  true,  because  they  assumed  that  it  led  to  the 
immoral  conclusions.  While  thus  repulsive  in  its  tirst  aspect, 
it  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  sufficiently  precise  n 
in  its  indications,  or  coercive  in  its  arguments,  to  carry  con^H 
viction  to  the  unwilling  mind.  No  great  depth  or  subtlety 
was  required  to  see  that  Hartley  and  Darwin,  De  Tracy  an^ 
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Cabanis,  were  far  from  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the 
phenomena ;  yet  only  by  the  force  of  demonstration  conld 
their  disagreeable  conclusions  get  acceptance. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  general  revolt.  The  second  issue 
was  eagerly  chosen.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  Metaphysics 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  what  was  called  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Philosophy,  though  its  real  struggle  was  with  the 
Sensational  School.  We  shall  trace  that  reaction  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Prance. 


aoe 


SEVENTH  EPOCH. 

Second  Crims :  Idealism^  Scejytichsm^  and  Sensationalptm 
produchiij  the  reaction  of  Commmi  Smae. 


IftM 


CHAPTEE  L 
HE  ID, 

DtJGALD  STEWAET  opens  his  Actount  of  the  Life 
Wriiings  of  Thomns  Rcid  with  remarking  that  tlie 
was  *  uncooiniouly  barren  uf  those  incidents  which  furnish 
materials   for  biography;'  and  as  our  space  is  scanty^ 
will  content  ourselves  %vitli  a  bare  enumeration  of  such  fact 
a-s  may  be  useful  for  reference.     Thomas  Eeid  was  bom  iif 
1710,  at  Strachauj  in  Kincardineahirep     He  was  educated  at 
Marisclial  College,  Aberdeen.     In  1752  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  Mural  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen.     In  1 764  appeared  his  In- 
quirif  into  the  Humdii  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  i^eitse^^ 
*  In  1763*  the  hiquiry  received  a  still  more  substantial  testl^| 
mony  of  approbation  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,'  in  the 
offer  of  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vacant  by  the  resig^^™ 
nation  of  Adam  Smith.     In  1780   Reid  resigned  his  of^ceH 
and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  and 
study.    In  1785  appeared  his  Ksmifson  the  hiielleciual  Powe 
He  died  in   Glasgow  in  170C,  having  survived  four  of  hil 
children. 

Reid's  Philosophy  made  a  great  stir  at  first,  but  has  fa 

*  SiRWAiiT  :  hut  tliiTo  must  l>e  somo  wror  here.     If  the  Iw/uiry  wa$  not  pul 
liiilu'd  till  MCA,  Kejd  could  not  id  1763  have  bcca  ofiered  the  lihair  at  Gtaugow  i 
&  '  testimouy  of  approbtiriou/ 
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some  years  past  been  sinking  into  merited  neglect.  The 
appeal  to  Common  Sense  as  arbiter  in  Philosophy  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  to  be  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
kicking  a  stone  as  a  refutation  of  Berkeley.  Indeed  Dugald 
Stewart  himself  was  fully  alive  to  the  inconsequence  of  such 
an  argument,  and  endeavoured  to  shield  his  master  by  saying 
that  the  phrases  *  Common  Sense'  and  *  Instinct'  were 
unhappily  chosen.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  mere  phrases 
with  Eeid ;  they  were  principles.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Inquiry  and  not  see  that  Beid  took  his  stand  upon  Com- 
mon Sense ;  *  and  Beattie  and  Oswald,  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples, are  still  more  open  to  the  charge. 

It  would  carry  us  to  great  lengths  if  we  were  to  examine  all 
the  questionable  tenets  contained  in  the  philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  the  supposed  triumph  over 
Locke,  who  said  that  personal  identity  consists  in  Conscious- 
ness ;  *  that  is,'  continues  Reid,  *  if  you  are  conscious  you  did 
such  a  thing  a  twelvemonth  ago,  this  consciousness  of  what  is 
pa49t  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  remembrance  that  I  did 
it ;  so  Locke's  principle  must  be,  that  Identity  consists  in  re- 
membrance ;  and,  consequently,  a  man  must  lose  his  personal 
identity  with  regard  to  everything  he  forgets.'  Here  Locke 
is  altogether  misstated.  Consciousness  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  any  single  act  of  memory,  as  Beid  would  here 
have  us  believe,  nor  can  personal  identity  be  limited  to  any 
one  act.  I  have  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  mental  state, 
wherewith  is  connected  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  anterior 
state,  which  was  also  connected  with  an  anterior  state,  and 
so  on.  The  rope  is  made  up  of  many  strands,  and  although 
some  of  these  may  be  out  of  sight,  not  one  is  broken.  I  am 
connected  with  my  boyhood  bj^  a  regular  series  of  transmitted 
acts  of  consciousness.  I  may  have  forgotten  a  thousand 
things,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  myself:  if  one  act  performed 
yesterday  is  forgotten  to-day,  cUl  are  not  forgotten ;  and  to 

»  •  I  despise  Philosophy,  and  renounce  its  guidance :  let  my  soul  dwell  with 
Common  Sense.'  (Inquiry,  ch.  i.  §  3.)  Let  it  be  obserred,  in  passing,  that  by 
Keid's  disciples  the  Inquiry  is  regarded  as  his  best  work. 
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remember  one,  Lowever  indistiuctljj  is  stiffieient  to  keep  tip 
the  continuity  of  consciousness.  Let  those  who  fancy  the 
fientimcut  of  personal  identity  does  not  couBist  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  identity,  show  us  in  what  it  does 
consist. 

We  come  now  to  Eeid*8  great  achievement,  that  upon 
which  he  declared  his  philosophical  fame  to  rest:  the  re- 
futation of  Berkeley  and  Hume  by  the  refutation  of  the  Ideal 
theor)%  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  radically  mistook.  This 
he  considered  as  his  contribution  to  Philosophy  j  this  has 
been  made  the  monument  of  his  glory*  It  appears  to  us, 
after  a  long  acquaintance  with  his  wTitings,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  what  his  critics  and  admirers  have  advanced,  that 
his  sole  merit  in  this  respect  is  that  of  having  called  atten- 
tion to  some  abuses  of  languagCj  and  to  some  examples 
of  metaphors  mistaken  for  facts.  How  much  confusion 
the  word  *  idea '  has  always  created  need  scarcely  be  alluded 
to;  and  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  acceptation  of  the 
word  as  tantamount  to  image^  must  be  welcomed  as  salutary. 
So  far  let  us  be  grateful  to  Reid,  But  whatever  abuses 
may  have  crept  in  with  the  use  of  the  word  Mdea,'  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  not  to  be 
refuted  by  refuting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  Reid  and 
his  school  suppose ;  had  they  even  held  that  theory  as  he 
understands  it. 

Let  us,  to  avoid  useless  discussion^  take  it  for  granted 
that  philosophers  did  adopt  the  theory  of  ideas  which  Reid 
combats ;  let  us  also  grant  that  Reid  has  overturned  that 
theory.  What  advance  is  made  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problem  P  Not  one  step.  The  dilemma  into  which  Hiuue 
threw  Philosophy  remains  the  same  as  ever.  Since  I  cannot 
transcend  the  sphere  of  my  Consciousness,  I  can  never  know 
things  except  as  they  act  upon  me— as  they  afifect  my  Con- 
sciousness, In  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  is  impossible,  otherwise  than  as  it  appears  to  my 
Sense,  which  transforms  and  distorts  it. 

This  proposition  may  be  said  to  form  the  ground  of  Seep- 
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m.  Now,  we  ask,  how  is  that  proposition  affected  by 
overthrowing  the  ideal  theory?  What  does  it  signify 
irhether  the  *  affections  of  my  conscionaness  '  be  regtirded  as 

*  imaf^es '  or  not  P  They  do  not  remain  less  purely  subjective 
nrhicheyer  way  we  regard  thera.  They  are  changes  in  me. 
The  main  position  of  Scepticism  is  precisely  this  subjectivity 
of  knowledge.  Because  we  cannot  transcend  Conscionsnesa 
we  can  never  know  things  per  se.  Reid  acknowledges  that 
we  cannot  know  things  per  se ;  but  he  says  that  we  innat 
believe  in  them,  because  in  what  we  do  know  their  existence 
is  suggested.  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  Locke ;  nay 
more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume :  for  he  says  that  we 
believe  in  an  external  world,  though  we  have  no  good  reason 
for  believing  it.  Sir  J*  Mackintosh  relates  that  he  once 
observed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  that  he  thought  Eeid  and 
Hume  differed  more  in  words  than  opinions ;  Brown  answered, 

*  Yes,  Eeid  bawled  oot  we  must  believe  in  an  outward 
world ;  but  added,  in  a  whisper,  we  can  give  no  reason  for 
Otir  belief.  Hume  cries  out  we  can  give  no  reason  for  such 
a  notion ;  and  whispers,  I  own  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it/ 

Reid  ought  to  have  seen  that  his  refutation  of  the  ideal 
theory  left  Idealism  and  Scepticism  untouched :  *  for  either 
doctrine  it  matters  little  how  the  knowledge  be  acquired,  so 
long  as  its  reach  is  only  subjective.  The  argument  brought  for- 
ward by  Dugald  Stewart — that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  is  one  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human 
Belief— is  more  philosophical ;  but  when  he  says  that  Berke- 
ley's Idealism  was  owing  to  the  imhappy  and  un philosophical 
attempt  of  Descartes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  world,  he 
forgets  that  Idealism  was  known  in  the  ancient  scliools  long 
before  any  one  thought  of  proving  the  existence  of  matter. 
Moreover,  although  Stewart's  formida  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  Reid's,  yet  it  leaves  the  vital  question 

I    untouched. 

^h   No  one  doubts  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 

L 


we 

*  In    fH<^   MALiiBRAXCHF/s   Llcalicnti,  wljieli  is  very  slmiiar  to  Beiucjclict's,  is 
[  fiyutided  oo  a  theory  of  Penreptiou  Jihaost  idciilical  wilb  HisiD'i, 
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externa]  world.  Idealism  never  questions  the  fact.  The 
only  donbt  is,  whether  that  belief  be  objectively  as  well  as 
Bubjectivelj  valid.  To  say  that  the  belief  in  objective  exist- 
ence is  a  Fundamental  Law^  ia  siinply  saying  that  we  are  so 
consUkiUd  that  we  are  forced  to  attribute  external  reality  to 
our  sensations.  As  well  say  we  are  so  constituted  that  fire 
applied  to  our  bodies  will  give  us  pain*  We  are  so  consti- 
tuted. What  then  ?  Does  this  advance  ua  one  step?  Not 
one.  We  have  still  to  seek  some  proof  of  the  laws  qf  aur 
cmutituliOH  being  the  measure  of  the  ?<iw)?  of  other  exisieneu 
— ^still  to  seek  how  what  is  true  of  the  subjective  must  neces- 
sarily be  true  of  the  objective. 

Thus,  granting  to  Stewart  all  he  claims,  we  see  that  he 
does  not  attain  to  the  heart  of  the  question ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  be  does  not  touch  Berkeley  at  all ;  he  only  touches 
Hume.  For  what  answer  can  it  be  to  Berkeley,  to  say  that 
our  Belief  in  matter  ia  a  Fundamental  Law,  not  to  be 
questioned  ?  Berkeley  would  reply  :  '  Exactly ;  I  said  as 
much,  I  said  that  men  believed  their  senses,  and  believed 
that  what  they  saw  was  out  of  them.  This  is  the  law  of 
human  nature :  God  has  so  ordained  it.  But  that  which 
men  do  iwt  believe,  is  the  existence  of  an  occult  substance, 
an  imaginary  world  lying  underneath  all  appearances.  You 
do  not  mean  to  assert-  that  the  belief  in  this  substance  is  a 
Fundamental  Law  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  be  mad,'  Stewart*8 
answer  is  th\i8  shown  to  be  quite  bemde  the  mark, 

Reid  constantly  declares  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
our  belief;  it  must  be  referred  to  an  original  instinctive 
principle  of  our  constitution  implanted  in  us  fur  that  express 
purpose.  If  this  be  so,  we  ask  upon  what  pret^^nce  does 
Reid  claim  the  merit  of  having  refuted  Idealism  and  Scq>- 
ticism  by  refuting  the  ideal  hypothesis?  K  inHtinct  and  not 
reamn  ia  to  settle  the  question,  then  has  the  iclcal  hypothetii 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if  the  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypo- 
thesis sufficed,  then  has  instinct  nothing  to  do  %vitli  it.  *Ta 
talk  of  Dt,  Eeid,'  said  the  Quarierhjy  in  its  review  of  Stewart's 
Second   Dissertation,   *as   if  his   writings  had  opposed  a 
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barrier  to  the  prevalence  of  sceptical  philosophy,  is  an 
evident  mistake.  Dr.  Reid  successful] j  refuted  the  prin- 
ciples hy  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  conclusions;  but  the  conclusions  themselves  he  himself 
adopted  as  the  very  premisses  from  which  he  reasons.     The 

possibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  material  world 
from  **  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  or  habit,  or 
any  other  principle  hitherto  known  to  philosophers,"  is  the 
argument  and  the  only  argument  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
force  ui>on  us  his  theory  of  instinctive  prineiples.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  inasmuch  as  Reid  declares  itistinct 
to  be  the  only  principle  upon  whieh  we  can  found  our  belief 
in  an  external  world,  his  argument  against  Berkeley  is  trebly 
vicious.  First,  because  the  belief  was  never  questioned ; 
secondly,  because  although  we  must  nd  according  to  our 
instincts,  such  a  necessity  is  no  proof  that  our  belufs  are 
inne  \  thirdly,  because  if  instinct,  and  not  reason,  is  to  be 
the  arbiter,  the  attack  on  the  ideal  hypothesis  is  utterly 
beside  the  question, 

I  Thus  we  see  that,  granting  to  Reid  the  glory  he  claims  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  hypothesis,  he  has  only  destroyed 
an  outpost,  fancying  it  to  be  the  fortress.  A  few  words 
on  his  own  theory  of  perception  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

He  justly  enough  declared  the  ideal  hypothesis  to  be 
gratuitous.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mind  perceives  images  of  things  instead  of  the  things  them- 
selves. But  he  denies  that  we  perceive  things  media tehj;  he 
says  we  perceive  them  immediatel/y.  His  explanations  are 
contradictory  and  confused,  but  he  repeats  the  assertion  so 
often,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  meant  to  say  we  perceive 
things  immediately ;  the  mind  stands  face  to  face  with  the 
thing,  and  perceives  it  immediately,  without  any  medium  of 
ideas,  images,  eidola,  or  the  like.  Reid  constantly  contra- 
dicts himself  on  the  point. 

When  I  att<?nd/  he  says,  *  as  carefully  as  I  can  to  what 
in  my  mind,  it  appears  evident  that  the  veri/  thing  1 
o  p  2 
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saw  yesterday,  and  the  fragrance  I  ©melled,  are  now  the 
immediate  objects  of  my  mind  when  I  remember  it.  •  .  •  Upon 
the  strictest  attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
things  that  are  past,  and  not  present  idcds^  for  its  objects.' 

This  is  his  position  against  the  ideal  hypothesis  which 
assumes  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind 
which  perceives  it ;  that  we  do  not  really  perceive  things 
which  aie  external,  but  only  certain  hnages  and  pictures  of 
them  impriuted  on  the  mind.  The  position  is  untenable. 
The  very  thing,  the  rose,  of  which  he  thinks,  is  not  an  im- 
mediate object  at  all :  it  is  elsewhere.  The  fragrance  cannot 
even  be  recalled ;  that  is  to  say,  cannot  be  felt  again^  but 
only  thonght.  All  we  can  remember  is  the  fact  of  having 
been  affected  by  tlie  rose  in  a  certain  manner :  that  affection 
we  call  fnigmnce  ;  we  cannot  recall  the  affection,  Reid 
could  hardly  therefore  have  meant  what  his  words  literally 
express.  Perhaps  he  meant,  that  when  we  think  of  the  rose 
and  the  fragi'ance,  the  object  of  which  we  think  is  the  rose, 
not  an  idea  of  the  rose.  But  what  a  truism  1  He  says, 
that  ^  in  memory  the  tlmigs  that  ai'e  past,  and  not  present 
ideaSy  are  the  objects  of  the  mind.'  This  is  either  a  need- 
less truism  or  a  falsiam.  Let  us  alter  the  sentence  thus — 
'  In  memory  the  iJdngs  ihou<jhl  of  are  not  themselves  present 
to  the  mind,  but  the  thoughts  only  are  present  to  it,*  Keid 
would  not  dispute  this — could  not  dispute  it:  yet  it  is 
ouly  a  more  guarded  statement  of  the  ideal  hypothesis ;  it 
substitutes  'thoughts'  for  *  ideas.'  He  was  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  '  object,'  which  he  uses  as  if  meaning 
simply  what  the  mind  is  thinking  of;  and  of  course  the 
mind  thinks  of  the  thing,  and  not  of  the  idea.  But  the 
ideal  hypothesis  takes  ^  object '  to  be  that  which  is  imme- 
diately present  to — face  to  face — with  the  mLutl,  viz.  an  idea, 
or  thought;  and  of  course  the  mind  thinks  by  its  thoughts  : 
it  may  think  about  the  thing,  but  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  thonght. 

The   difference    is    this  ;~The    Idealist   says,   that    when 
things  affect  us,  our  sensations  are  what  we  perceive,  and 
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ot  the  tilings  producing  those  aensations,  Eeid  says,  we 
3tir  sensations,  but  therewith  also  we  perceive  the  things. 
Idealist  further  says,  that  when  we  think  of  things,  the 
immediate  object  ftice  to  face  with  the  mind  is  not  a  thing 
but  an  idea  (thought)  •  Reid  says  the  object  is  the  very  thing  : 
which  is  either  an  absurdity,  or  else  does  not  differ  from  the 
ideal  hypothesis. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  pretended  separation 
of  thoughts  from  thinkings  and  the  making  thoughts '  objects,* 

vicious;  and  therefore  Eeid's  language  is  perhaps  less 
►bjectionable.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  other 
ad  vantage  he  gains  over  his  adversaries.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend that  our  sensations  are  at  all  Hie  their  causes  ;  nay,  he 
fancies  that  he  destroys  the  ideal  liypothesis  by  insisting  on 
the  want  of  resemblance  between  matter  and  our  sensations. 
He  says,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  external  world  is  in 
no  respect  like  our  sensations  of  it.  *  Indeed,  no  man  can 
conceive  any  sensation  to  resemble  any  known  quality  of 
[bodies.  Nor  can  any  man  show,  by  any  good  argument, 
,t  all  our  sensations  might  not  have  been  as  they  are, 
though  no  body,  nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existed/* 
This  granted,  the  question  arises.  How  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  external  world  r*  Reid  answers,  "^  It  is  owing  to 
an  original  instinct  implanted  in  us  for  that  purpose.'  Push 
the  question  further,  drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  bid  him 
tell  you  what  that  instinct  enables  you  to  know  of  matter, 
and  he  will  answer,  *  In  sensation  there  is  suggested  to  us  a 
cause  of  that  sensation  in  the  quality  of  a  body  capable  of 
producing  it.'     This  is  Locke's  view. 

The  great  point  in  Reid's  theory  is,  that  with  our  sensa- 
tions are  joined  perceptions.  *  The  senses  have  a  double 
province,*  he  says ;  *  they  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of 
sensations,  some  pleasant,  others  painful,  and  others  in- 
different ;  at  the  same  time  they  give  us  a  conception,  and  an 
invincible  belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.     This 
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conception  and  belief,  which  Nature  produces  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  call  perception,**    This,  upon  which  so  much 

stress  is  laid  that  philosophers  are  said  to  have  been  always 
in  en-or  because  the/  overlooked  it,  we  regard  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Reid*a  want  of  subtlety.  Neither  Berkeley 
nor  Hume  denied  the  fact  of  our  belief  in  the  externality  of 
the  causes  of  sensations  ;  Berkeley  denied  tbat  these  causes 
had  an  occult  substratum ;  Hume  denied  that  any  reason 
could  be  given  for  our  belief  in  their  externality.  What 
force  then  has  ^  perception  '?     It  is  nothing  more  than  that 

*  belief,'  according  to  Beidj  though  to  call  perception  a  bi*lief 
is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  imusual.  But  grant  all  he 
wishes,  and  you  grant  that  with  om*  sensations  there  is  an 
accompanying  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  cause 
of  those  sensations,  Berkeley  would  answer,  '  Very  true ; 
but  that  cause  is  not  unthinking  matter/  Hume  would 
answer,  *  Very  true  ;  but  we  can  give  no  reason  for  our  belief; 
we  can  know  nothing  of  the  cause/     Reid  can  only  retort, 

*  Perception  ii  belief: '  a  retort  which  has  been  deemed  satis- 
factory by  his  school ;  which  really  is  only  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  which  moreover  has  the  further  disadvantage 
of  being  available  only  as  an  argument  against  Hume;  for 
against  Berkeley  it  is  powerless.  If  perception  is  belief,  and 
we  perceive  an  external  world,  Hume  may  be  answered  when 
he  says  we  have  no  grounds  for  our  belief-  But  Berkeley  is 
not  answered.  He  says  that  we  do  believe  in  an  external 
world  ;  but  that  world  is  not  a  world  of  unthinking  matter — 
it  is  a  world  of  divine  agency,  Reid  would  not  pretend  that 
in  sensation  or  perception  we  can  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  affect  us ;  he  constantly  tells  us  that  wo 
cannot  know  whai  those  causes  are,  but  only  that  there  are 
causes.  As  long  as  the  noumenal  world  is  removed  from  our 
inspection,  so  long  must  Berkeley  remain  unrefuted  by  any 
theory  of  ].>erception. 

Reid  says,  that  if  we  grant  Berkeley*s  premiss — viz.  '  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  any  material  thing  which  is  not 
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ke  some  sensation  in  our  minds ' — then  are  the  conclusions 
of  Idealism  and  Scepticism  unanswerable*  This  premiss 
therefore   he   disputes.      Now  attend   to   his    challenge: — 

*  This  I  would  therefore  humblj  propose,  as  an  experirnentum 
crucis,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  it 
brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue :  Eztension^  ^g^^ure,  and 
motion  may,  any  one  or  all  of  them,  be  taken  for  the  subject 
of  this  experiment.  Either  they  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or 
they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  an 
idea  of  sensation,  or  to  hare  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
sensation,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  mj  mouth  and  give  up  all 
pretence  to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter, 
and  must  suffer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triumph.**  It  waa 
not  till  after  repeated  perusals  that  we  caught  the  significance 
of  this  passage;  and  are  not  quite  positive  that  we  have 
understood  it  now<  To  admit  it  to  have  any  force  at  all,  we 
must  understand  *  ideas  of  sensation '  as  *  images  of  sensation,* 
Certainly,  extension  is  no  copy  of  any  one  sensation.  But  if 
Beid  means  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  the  result 

complex  sensations  which  a  body  excites  in  us — if  he 
means  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  an  abstract 
idea  by  which  we  express  a  certain  property  of  bodies,  a 
property  known  to  us  only  through  sensation — ^then  must  we 
cease  all  dispute,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  discovery. 

Beid's  theory  of  perception  may  be  thus  stated :— External 
objects  occasion  certain  sensations  in  us ;  with  these  sensa- 
tions we  perceive  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  capable  of 
producing  them :  these  he  distinguishes  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary,  he  says,  we  perceive  immediately ; 
the  second,  mediately. 

And  this  is  the  theory,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  *  ori- 
al  instinct,'  he  is  supposed  to  have  refuted  Idealism. 
Any  one  may  see  that  Berkeley  might  readily  have  accepted 
Eeid's  hypothesis  with  perfect  security  for  Idealism.     The 

*  unknown  causes/  which  Eeid  calls  *  qualities/  Berkeley  calls 
^  divine  laws.*     The  diflFerence  is  merely  nominaL 

♦  Inquiry^  ch,  r.  {  7. 
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Thus  much  with  respect  to  Idealism.  With  respect  to 
Hume,  the  thecny  is  almost  as  harmless.  Hume  wonld  saj, 
*A11  that  is  given  in  sensation  issensation;  your  "perception" 
(which  you  call  belief)  of  qualities  amouDts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  mtpposition — a  necessary  one,  I  admit;  but  I  have 
always  said  that  our  belief  in  external  causes  of  sensation 
was  an  irremstihle  prejudice ;  and  my  argument  is,  tliat  we 
have  nothing  but  the  prejudice  as  a  proof —reason,  we  have 
none/ 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Locke,  it  will  in  the  first  place 
seen  that  Reid*8  solution  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
given  by  Locke ;  in  the  second  place,  the  boasted  refutation 
of  the  ideal  h3^iothesis  is  always  supposed  by  Reid*3  school 
to  he  a  refutation  of  Locke's  view  of  the  origin  of  knowledge; 
and  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Because  Berkeley  and 
Hume  pushed  Locke*s  system  to  conclusions  from  which  he 
wisely  shrank,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  ideal  hypothesis,  by  it  to  stand  or  fall.  This  probablj 
is  the  meaning  of  the  vulgar  error  that  Locke's  view  of 
knowledge  leads  to  atheism.     It  led  to  Hume. 

Li  disproof  of  Reid*s  supposition  we  answer,  firstly,  Idealism 
is  not  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  ideal  hypothesis  | 
and  that  Berkeley  did  not  adopt  that  hypothesis  ;  secondly, 
Locke's  system  is  altogether  independent  of  the  hypothesis, 
and  in  his  Review  of  the  doctrines  of  Malebranche  he  rery 
distinctly  and  emphatically  denies  it  The  force  of  this 
observation  will  better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  although  Locke's  language  is  notoriously  un- 
guarded and  wavering,  all  his  reasonings  are  founded  on  the 
use  of  the  word  *  ideas  *  as  synonymous  with  *  notions  *  or 
*  thoughts.'  ^ 
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*  Since  the  first  odition  of  thiB  work,  SirW,  Ha^iltox  has  published  an  edition 
of  Ekid,  i  11  UBtrattjd  and  enrich et!  by  notea  uud  di&sertalions  of  rcmftrkable  enidi- 
tion  and  acuteness.  Respecting  tii©  interpretation  Sir  Willi a.m  gives  to  K£n)*a 
docirines,  I  will  only  say  thut  he  hud  shown  whiit  a  subtle  mind  can  read  imto  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense ;  but  ho  has  not  in  the  leafit  produced  the  conviction 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  tlie  psychological  investigations  of 
Eeid  and  bis  followers.  The  favourite  phrases  with  which 
Stewart  so  complacently  describes  them  as  '  inductive  meta- 
physics '  and  ^  experimental  philosophy  of  the  mind/  are  the 
homage  paid  to  the  Objective  Method  by  one  who  was  too 
cultivated  not  to  be  aware  of  the  triumphs  of  that  Method ; 
but  we  must  not  misinterpret  the  homage.  There  is  very 
little  Induction,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  Experiment,  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  school.  There  is  much  excellent  analysis  and 
sagacious  remark.     There  is  a  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit 

^  animating  the  pages  :  where  no  less  than  in  the  lectures  of 
Thomas  Brown  and  in  the  Analysis  of  James  Mill,  we  find 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  Psychology- 
But,  in  my  opinion,  not  one  of  them  bad  a  due  conception 
of  the  tme  province  of  Psychology,  nor  of  the  Methods 
by  which  such  a  science  could  be  established.  Brown  came 
nearest  to  such  a  conception.  Not  one  of  them  saw  that 
the  disputes  which  had  so  fruitlessly  been  carried  on  could 
only  be  settled  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  Method  of 
inquiry,  which  in  all  other  sciences  had  alone  been  found 
fruitful.  Not  one  of  them  saw  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  organism  if  he  would  understand  the 
functions. 

Thus  Reid  devotes  a  chapter  to  expounding  his  views  of  the 
proper  means  of  knowing  the  operations  of  the  mind.*"  'The 
chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate 
reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.'  For  this 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  structure  of  language  and  the 
course  of  human  actions  and  conduct.  *  The  actions  of  men 
are  effects;  their  sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their 
affections  are  the  causes  of  those  effects;  and  we  may  in 
many  cases  form  a  judgment  of  the  cause  from  the  effect/ 
After  such  a  statement  of  the  Method  we  need  not  marvel  at 
I  the  futile  results.     He  tegins  his  account  of  the  Senses  with 
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an  admisaion  which  rightly  interpreted  should  have  forced 
him  to  adopt  the  physiological  means  of  inveatigation.  He 
lays  it  down  aa  a  first  truth  that  we  can  perceive  no  external 
object  except  through  the  bodily  organs.  For  this  *  we  can 
give  no  reason  but  that  auch  is  the  Will  of  our  Maker.  No 
man  can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to 
have  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  with- 
out such  organs.'  Consequently  we  are  not  to  suppose  these 
organs  in  their  owe  nature  necessary  to  perception,  but  only 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  our  perception  is  limited  by 
our  organs.  On  this  passage  Hamilton  has  the  following 
absurd  note :  *  However  Eistonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond 
all  rational  doubt,  that,  in  certain  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  organism,  perceptions  are  possible  through  other 
than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses,*  Psychology,  in 
auch  hands,  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Here  Hamilton 
obviously  refers  either  to  clairvoyance,  or  hallucination. 
These  are  the  only  abnormal  states  in  which  tlie  oriinary 
channels  can  bo  considered  as  set  aside.  If  he  refers  to 
clairvoyance,  what  are  we  to  think  of  hia  science  ?  If  to 
hallucination,  what  are  we  to  tliink  of  his  Psychology  ? 
because,  granting  that  the  images  of  an  excited  bntin  are 
justifiably  styled  perceptions,  is  it  not  clear  that  these  images 
are  reproductions  of  those  originally  stimulated  by  the 
*  ordinary  channels  of  sense '  P  The  note  can  have  no  mean- 
ing unless  to  imply  that  the  mind  has  other  channels  than 
the  organs  of  sense ;  and  in  this  meaning  it  is  preposterous. 
Although  Reid  insists  upon  the  material  conditions  of 
mental  phenomena,  he  also  insists  on  our  not  considering 
those  conditions  as  the  causes.  Some  philosophers,  he 
admits,  imagine  that  man  is  '  so  curiously  organised  that  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  produce  in  him  sensation, 
perception,  remembrance,  and  all  other  operations  we  are 
conscious  of,  Thw  fooluh  opinion  could  only  take  its  rise 
from  observing  the  constant  connection  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  hath  established  between  certain  impressions  made 
upon  our  senses  and  our  perceptions  of  the  objects  by  which 
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the  impression  is  made ;  from  which  tliey  weaJcly  inferred  that 
those  impressions  were  the  proper  and  efficient  causes  of  the 
corresponding  perception.*  *  In  other  sciences  an  inference 
from  constant  connection  is  accepted  as  valid;  but  in 
Psychology  it  appears  we  are  to  reject  it,  and  accept  instead 
the  valuable  information  that  *  we  perceive,  because  God  has 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving,  and  not  because  we  have 
impressions  from  objects' ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  criticism  of  a  system  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  adherents.  The  Psychology 
of  the  Scotch  School,  though  containing,  as  I  intimated 
before,  much  available  matter  for  students,  is  entirely 
defunct  as  a  doctrine.  It  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  It  had 
neither  a  clear  aim  nor  a  right  Method.  It  added  verbal 
analysis  to  verbal  analysis,  and  metaphysical  explanation  to 
metaphysical  explanation ;  meanwile  physiologists  and  a 
few  psychologists  were  *  taking  the  clock  to  pieces  ' — as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

*  EssaySf  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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PHycliolog]!  finally  recognised  as  a  branch  of  Biology. 
The  phrenological  hypothesis. 
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§  I.  Life  op  Gall. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  GALL  was  born  at  Tiefenbrunn, 
Suabia,  on  the  Otb  of  March,  1757.  In  the  preface  to 
his  great  work,  Anaiomie  el  Physiologie  du  St/stetne  nervcux, 
1810,  he  narrates  how  as  a  boy  he  was  struck  with  the 
differences  of  character  and  talents  displayed  by  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  how  he  observed  certain  external 
peculiarities  of  the  head  to  correspond  with  these  differences- 
Finding  no  clue  given  in  the  works  of  metaphysiciausj  he 
resumed  his  observations  of  nature.  The  physician  of  & 
lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna  allowed  him  frequent  occasions 
of  noticing  the  coincidence  of  peculiar  monomanias  with 
peculiar  configurations  of  the  skull.  The  prisons  and  courts 
of  justice  furnished  him  with  abundant  materiab  Whenev< 
be  heard  of  a  man  remarkable  either  for  good  or  evil, 
made  his  head  a  study.  He  extended  his  observation 
animals ;  and  finally  sought  confirmation  in  anatomy.  The 
exterior  of  the  skull  he  fomid,  as  a  general  rule,  to  correspond 
with  the  form  of  the  brain. 

After  twenty  years  of  observation,  dissection,  theorising, 
and  arguing,  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  in 
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fienna.  This  was  in  1796.  Tlie  novelty  of  bis  views 
excited  a  great  sensation ;  one  party  fanatically  opposing 
them,  another  almost  as  fanatically  esponsing  them.  Eidi- 
cnle  was  not  sparing.  The  new  system  lent  itself  to 
ridiculej  and  angry  opponents  were  anxious,  as  opponents 
nsually  are,  to  show  that  what  made  them  angry  was 
utterly  farcical.  In  1800  Gall  gained  his  best  disciple, 
Spnrzheim.  Hitherto  Gall  had  been  aided  only  by  a  young 
anatomist,  named  Niklas,  to  whom  he  taught  the  new 
method  of  dissecting  the  brain;*  Spurzheira's  masteiy  of 
anatomical  manipulation,  combined  with  his  power  of 
generalisation  and  of  popular  exposition,  came  as  welcome 
aids  in  the  gigantic  task  of  establishing  the  new  doctrine 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  1802  M.  Charles  Villers,  the  translator  of  Kant,  pub- 
lished his  Lettre  a  Georges  Ouvier  s^itr  une  Nouvelle  Thcorw  du 
Cerveau  par  le  docleur  GatL  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
this  Letter,  but  it  is  in  many  points  interesting  to  the 
historian  of  Phrenolog^^  because  it  expounds  the  doctrine 
as  it  wa«  then  conceived,  and  describes  the  localisation  of 
the  organs  then  fixed  on  by  Gall.  A  plate  represents  the 
skull,  marked  by  Gall  himself,  with  the  four-and-tweuty 
organs,  which  at  tliat  period  comprised  the  '  original  faculties  ' 
of  the  mind.  Among  these  twenty-four,  there  are  four 
subsequently  discarded  altogether :  Vital  Force—  Suscepti- 
bility— ^Penetration  (independent  of  that  which  characterises 
the  metaphysical  faculty) — and  Generosity  (independent  of 
benevolence).  Not  only  are  these  four  astonishing  organs 
marked  by  Gall  as  representing  original  faculties,  but  the 
twenty  organs  which  were  afterwards  retained  by  him  are 
differently  localised ;  so  that,  according  to  M.  L^lut,  from 
whom  I  borrow  these  details,  *of  those  twenty  organs  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  occupies  the  place  Gall  finally  assigned 
to  it/t 

♦  Gall  pays  hU  trilmtfl  to  NiXfJks  in  the  first  p<1irion  of  the  Anat  ei  Phfn,  du 
^/H^me  n/^rvetLT,  i,  prt^fiice  xt.  In  the  »eccmd  edition  this  tribute  is  omitted  ;  not 
refj  rrctlitftMjp. 

t  LhxuT  :  hejti  dc  t  OrgantdngU  pkrinotogiqt^t  1843,  p.  29. 
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Phrenologists  should  give  prominence  to  this  fact.  They 
are  bound  not  to  pass  it  orer.  In  every  way  it  is  importaut 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  It  may  perhaps  be  satis- 
factorily explained  j  but  until  it  is  explained,  it  must  tell 
against  them ;  and  for  the  very  reason  which  they  in- 
cessantly advance  as  their  claim  to  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  several  organs  were  established  by  observation^  not 
by  theory.*  For  if  the  doctrine  had  been  established  by  a 
mingling  of  hypothesis  and  observation,  nothing  would  he 
more  likely  than  that  the  first  sket^:h  of  it  would  be  im- 
mature in  conception  and  uncertain  in  details ;  whereas,  if 
the  doctrine  grew  up  slowly  from  a  gradual  aecumulation  of 
rigorously  verified  facts,  these  facts  would  remain  constant 
through  all  tho  tentative  changes  of  doctrine.  Grail  had 
been  twenty  years  collecting  facts  of  correspondence  between 
external  configuration  and  peculiarities  of  character.  He 
had  controlled  these  observations  by  repeated  verifications. 
Prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  busts,  portraits,  remartable  men, 
even  animals,  had  furnished  him  with  facts.  Unless  these 
facts  really  deserve  all  the  credit  which  is  demanded  for 
them,  Phrenology  has  the  ground  cut  from  under  it ;  and  if 
we  are  to  give  them  our  confidence,  upon  what  ground  can 
we  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  subsequent  facts  which  deny  all 
that  has  been  said  before  9  If  Gall  could  be  deceived  after 
twenty  years  of  observation  of  facts  which,  according  to  his 
statement,  are  verj^  easily  observed,  because  very  obvious  in 
their  chai'acters,  why  may  he  not  have  been  equally  dec^Bived 
in  subsequent  observations  ?  If  one  collection  of  facts  forced 
him  to  assign  the  organ  of  poetry  to  a  particular  spot  (on 
the  skull  marked  by  him  for  M.  VUlera),  how  came  another 
collection  of  facts  to  displace  poetry,  and  substitute  bene- 
volence on  that  spot  P  Are  the  manifestations  of  poetry  and 
benevolence  so  closely  allied  as  to  mislead  the  observer? 

•  *  On  voit  par  h%  mairbo  do  ce«  rccheFcliM  que  Ip  pretnier  pas  fut  fiut  park 
tUL'oiivcrtc  do  qyel4iirfi  organt'S ;  que  co  d  cbt  que  gradin^lltrtient  que  nous  aroDA 
fiut  jtfirkT  hu  MtH  pour  oo  d^iiire  les  principes  g^nt^mux,  ct  que  c'cai  subscqueni- 
ment  et  ik  Ui  fin  quo  nouB  arons  appria  a  connaltre  k  structure  du  cerveao.* — 
Oaix:  Annf,  ei  Pht/it,  u  preface  xviii. 
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Spurzheim's  assistance  came  at  the  rigM  moment  to 
rectify  many  of  the  hazardons  psychological  statements,  and 
to  marshal  the  facts  in  better  order.  Together  Gall  and  he 
made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  and  everywhere  collecting 
fresh  facts.  On  the  30th  October,  1806,  they  entered  Paris. 
In  1808  they  presented  to  the  Institute  their  Memoire  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general  and 
of  the  Brain  17%  particular ;  and  in  1810  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  their  great  work,  under  the  same  title;  which 
work  was  remodelled  by  Gall  in  1823,  and  published  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  tinder  the  title  of  Fonctioiw  du  Cenmau. 

In  1813  Gall  and  Spurzheim  quarrelled  and  sepanited. 
Spurzheim  came  to  England,  Gall  remained  in  Paris,  where 
he  died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1828.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  his  sknil  was  found  to  be  of  at  least  twice  the 
usual  thickness,  a  fact  which  has  been  the  source  of  abundant 
witticisms — for  the  most  part  feeble,  A  small  tumour  was 
also  found  in  his  cerebellum  :  *  a  fact  of  some  interest,  from 
that  being  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  organ  of  amativeness,  a  propensity  which  had  always 
been  very  strongly  marked  in  him.*  *  I  know  not  in  what 
sense  the  writer  jnst  quoted  thinks  the  fact  so  remarkable. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  find  great  poets  with  tumours  in 
the  organ  of  *  imagination ;  *  great  artists  with  tumours  in 
the  perceptive  region  \  great  philanthropists  with  tumours 
on  tlie  frontal  arch  i  great  rebels  with  tumours  behind  their 
ears-t 

§  II.  Gall's  CoNTEiButioNS  to   Science. 

The  day  for  ridiculing  Gall  has  gone  by.  Every  impartial 
and   instructed    thinker,    whether    accepting    or    rejecting 


•  Thf  Engluh  O^clopadia,  Tohm.  Art  Odt, 

t  To  anticipate  tlie  replj  that  iho  oiiBtcnce  of  disease  in  tho  organ  would 
provoke  unuFuai  actiTitj  of  the  organ ,  it  is  onlj  DecefiSATj  to  statn  that  Gaix's 
*  propeiuity '  is  not  said  to  hare  been  called  into  unnstaal  actinty  shortly  before 
lu8  death,  but  to  hare  alwa^a  been  xery  active.    Had  these  been  a  causal  con* 
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Phrenology,  is  aware  of  the  immense  services  rendered  to 
Physiology  and  Pisychology,  hoth  by  Gall's  ralimble  dis- 
coveries, and  by  bis  bold,  though  questionable,  hypothesis. 
He  revolutionised  tht^se  studies  by  his  method  of  dissecting 
the  brain,  and  by  his  assignment  of  definite  functions  to 
definite  organs*  To  verify  or  refute  his  hypotheses,  vast 
researches  were  undertaken  ;  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
was  explored  with  new  and  passionate  zeal ;  and  now  there 
is  no  physiologist  who  openly  denies  that  mental  phenomena 
are  directly  connected  with  nervous  structure ;  while  even 
metaphysicians  are  beginning  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  general  laws  of  nervous  action.  The  time 
has  arrived  in  which  it  seems  almost  as  absurd  to  theorise 
on  mental  phenomena  in  defiance  of  physiological  laws,  as  it 
would  be  to  adopt  StahFs  iwivice,  and  consider  anatomical 
and  chemical  researches  futile  in  the  study  of  Medicine* 
We  owe  this  mainly  to  the  influence  of  GalL  He  first 
bi-ought  into  requisite  prominence  the  principle  of  the 
necessary  relation,  in  meiitala^  in  vital  phenomena,  between 
organ  and  function.  Others  had  proclaimed  the  principle 
incidentally  ;  he  made  it  paramount  by  constant  illustration, 
by  showing  it  in  detail,  by  teaching  that  every  variation  in 
the  organ  must  necessarily  bring  about  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  function.  He  did  not  say  mind  was  the 
proditd  of  organisation ;  '  nous  ne  confondons  pas  les  con- 
ditions avec  les  causes  efiicientes ;  '  all  he  asserted  was  the 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  organ  and  its  mani- 
festations.* This  was  at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  marvellous  apparatus  of  organs,  which  had  previously 
been  so  little  studied,  except  from  a  piu*ely  anatomical  point 
of  view,  that  no  one,  untO  Sommerring   (who  was  Gall's 


section  betwet^n  the  disiMLSo  ami  the  aclirityf  mcrc^Lsc  of  the  acttTity  would  lijir^ 
followed  tJtP  rapid  progress  of  the  dta«ase. 

*  So  also  Si'CRZHMiM  says  '  '  Both  Dr.  Gall  and  I  havp  alwaji  declared  th»t  we 
morcly  obserro  the  affbctire  n,nd  mtolloclual  inanifestiitiona,  and  the  orptnic 
conditions  nndcr  which  tlicy  Uke  plnce :  and  thut  in  using  the  word  org^is  w« 
only  nifjan  rlip  organic  pnrtn  by  mtyins  of  which  the  facnUscs  of  the  mtnd  bcoom* 
upparoDtj  byt  not  that  thtac  const  it  uto  the  mind,'— Phretii^ojt/,  p.  16. 
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contemporary),  had  observed  the  relation  between  sisse  of  the 
brain  and  intellectual  power,  as  a  tolerably  constant  fact  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  This  one  detail  is  sufficient  to  make 
every  reader  suspect  the  chaotic  condition  of  physiological 
Psychology  when  Crall  appeared. 

Nor  has  Gall's  influence  been  less  remarkable  in  the  purely 
psychological  direction.  People  in  general  are  little  aware 
how  that  influence  is  diffused,  even  through  the  writings  of 
the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  has  percolated  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  intelligences.  Grail  may  be  said  to  have 
definitely  settled  the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of 
Innate  Ideas  and  the  partisans  of  Sensationalism,  by  estab- 
lishing the  connate  tendencies,  both  affective  and  inteUec- 
tual,  which  belong  to  the  organic  structure  of  man.  Two 
psychological  facts,  familiar  from  all  time  to  the  ordinary 
understanding,  but  shrouded  from  all  time  in  the  perplexities 
of  philosophy,  he  made  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  The  first 
of  these  facts  is,  that  all  the  fundamental  tendencies  are 
connate,  and  can  no  more  be  created  by  precept  and  education 
than  they  can  be  abolished  by  denunciation  and  punishment. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  man's  various  faculties  are  essentially 
distinct  and  independent,  although  intimately  connected 
with  each  other ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  Mind  con- 
sists of  a  plurality  of  functions.  A  plurality  of  organs  became 
the  necessary  corollary  of  this  proposition,  as  soon  as  the 
relation  between  organ  and  function  was  steadily  conceived. 

These  two  propositions  have  entered  into  the  body  of  most 
psychological  doctrines,  although  the  corollary  from  the  second 
is  still  vehemently  disputed  by  many.  No  man  of  any  in- 
tellectual eminence  would  now  repeat  Johnson's  celebrated 
assertion  of  the  poetic  faculty  being  simply  intellectual 
activity  in  a  special  direction,  whereby  Newton  might  have 
written  Othello,  and  Shakspeare  the  Principia,  had  either  of 
these  great  men  set  themselves  the  task.  *  Sir,  a  man  can 
walk  as  far  east  as  he  can  walk  west,'  was  thought  a  con- 
clusive illustration ;  which  indeed  it  was,  when  the  ^  unity  ' 
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of  the  faculties  found  no  contradiction ;  no  one  would  now 
accept  it  as  more  than  a  fallacious  analogy. 

Another  conception  systematised  by  Gall  has  also  passed 
into  general  acceptance,  namely,  the  preeminence  of  the 
affective  faculties  over  the  intellectual ;  abo  the  subdivision 
of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensities  and  sentiments, 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  into  perceptive  and  re- 
flective :  thus  marking  the  progress  in  develoj>ment  from 
the  individual  to  the  social,  from  the  sensuous  to  the  in- 
tellectualj  vtrhich  constitutes  the  great  progress  of  civilisation, 
in  the  triumph  of  sociality  over  animality. 

Not  only  has  Gall  the  immense  merit  of  having  decisively 
settled  waveriag  conceptions  respecting  the  Brain,  and  de- 
fined it  as  the  instiiimeut  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties ;  but  he  ha^^  also  the  merit  of  having  thoroughly 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  Comparative  Method,  Con- 
ceiving the  Brain  ns  an  apparatus  of  organs,  and  the 
mentiU  faculties  as  functions  of  those  organs,  he  applied 
this  conception  to  the  v^^hole  animal  kingdom,  and  derived 
from  observation  of  animals  confirmations  of  his  observation 
of  man. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  familiar  with  the  current 
doctrines  of  jjhysiologists,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  history 
of  Physiology,  that  this  step  was  easy  to  take.  Snch  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  unjust.  So  far  from  easy  wa^  the 
step,  that  illustrious  anatomists  before  Gall  had  been  unable 
to  take  it ;  and  illustrious  metaphysicians  since  Gall  have 
been  unable  to  follow  it.  Although,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates dow!i wards,  the  Brain  had  been  more  or  less 
clearly  recognised,  as  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
there  was  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
passions  and  propenait^s.  Even  Cabanis  and  BichAt  as- 
signed these  to  the  viscera.  Moreover  those  w^ho  held 
that  tlxe  Brain  was  the  seat  of  the  intelJeet,  either  held 
that  it  was  merely  a  local  habitation,  not  a  definite  organ  of 
which  intellect  was  the  function  ;  or  else  they  held  that  it 
was  only  one  organ,  and  had  very  vague  ideas  of  its  functions ; 
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they  had  no  conception  of  the  Brain  as  an  apparatus  of 
organs,  no  conception  of  each  faculty  having  its  special 
organ. 

Thus  the  essential  part  of  Gall's  conception  was  novel ;  and 
the  part  that  was  not  novel,  was  opportune.  Even  Flourens, 
the  uncompromising  antagonist  of  Phrenology,  admits  that 
Gull  decided  a  wavering  opinion:  ^La  proposition  que  le 
cerveau  est  le  si^ge  exclusif  de  V&me  n'est  done  pas  neuve, 
n'est  done  pas  de  Gull;  eUe  6tait  dans  la  science  avant 
qu'eut  paru  sa  doctrine.  Le  merite  de  Gall,  et  ceci  mfime 
n'est  pas  un  mediocre  merite,  est  d'en  avoir  mieuz  compris 
qu'aucun  de  ceux  qui  Pavaient  pr^c6d6  toute  Timportance,  et 
de  s'fitre  d^vou6  a  la  demontrer.  EUe  ^tait  dans  la  science 
avant  Gall;  on  pent  dire  que  depuis  Gall  elle  y  r^gne.'* 
Those  therefore  who  reject  the  hypothesis  which  is  peculiar 
to  Gall,  namely  the  assignment  of  each  faculty  to  a  distinct 
central  organ  (an  hypothesis  only  vaguely  conceived  by 
Prochaska)  f  must  admit  the  importance  of  his  arguments 
establishing  the  organic  dependence  of  mind  and  the  brain. 
That  this  was  needed  may  be  further  seen  in  the  reluctance 
which  may  still  be  observed  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians  to 
acknowledge  it.  Thus  Sir  W.  Hamilton  boldly  asserts  that 
*  no  assistance  is  afforded  to  Mental  Philosophy  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Nervous  System,  and  that  the  doctrine  or 
doctrines  which  found  upon  the  supposed  parallelism  of  brain 
and  mindy  are,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  wholly  ground- 
less.'J  When  such  a  man,  not  unacquainted  with  Phy- 
siology, could  teach  his  pupils  this  independence  of  mental 

•  Flouhbns:  Dc  la  Phrhidogie,  1863,  p.  20. 

t  Prochaska  has  a  brief  section,  entitled,  •  Do  each  of  the  dirisions  of  the 
intellect  occupy  a  separate  portion  of  the  brain?'  This  is  merely  a  question 
raised  without  any  atb'mpt  to  answer  it.  The  conclusion  will  show  how  vague 
were  Prochawka's  views  :  '  It  is  by  no  moans  improbable  that  each  division  of  the 
intellect  has  its  allotted  organ  in  the  brain,  so  that  there  is  one  for  the  perceptions, 
another  for  the  undersUmding,  probably  also  others  for  the  will  and  imagination 
and  memory/  Dissertation  on  the  Nervous  Si/stein^  translated  by  Laycock  for 
the  Hay  Society,  p.  447. 

X  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  i.  p.  261.  At  p.  404  he  so  far  qualifies 
thifi  absurd  remark  as  to  admit  that  *  the  mind  in  its  lower  energies  and  af{ectioD8 
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phenomena,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Jeffrey,  who  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  science,  could  in  his  attack  on  Phrenology 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  take  np  a  similar  position ; 
*  The  truths  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  is,  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  fur  supposing  that  the  miud  ever  operates 
through  the  agency  of  any  material  organs  except  in  the 
perception  of  material  objects^  or  in  the  spontaneons  mo' 
ments  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits  ;  and  that  this  wh< 
science  rests  xipon  a  postulate  or  assumption  for  which  there 
is  neither  any  show  of  evidence,  nor  any  show  of  reasoning/* 
It  is  almost  cruel  to  cite  two  such  passages  from  two  such 
writers ;  but  the  citations  show  what  need  there  was  of 
GalPs  labours. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Anatomy  also 
shows  what  a  need  there  was  for  the  new  method  of  dis- 
secting the  brain  originated  by  Gall.  One  sentence  from 
his  antagonist  Flourens  will  suffice  here.  *Je  n'oublienu 
jamais  Timpression  que  j^eprouvai  la  premiere  fois  qne  je  vis 
Gall  disseqner  nn  cerveau.  II  me  semblait  que  je  n'avais 
pas  encore  vu  cet  organe.^t  This  is  not  the  place  to  expound 
or  criticise  Gall's  anatomy.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
his  great  services  in  having  originated  a  new  method  of 
investigation»  His  own  results,  here  and  elsewhere,  must 
be  accepted  as  preliminary  indications  only,  not  as  dis- 
coveries* 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fertile  suggestions  by 
which  ho  endeavoured  to  connect  Psyehology  with  Biology. 
He  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  very  imperfect  ideas  on 
both  these  subjects ;  nevertheless  he  had  a  comprehensive 
and  eminently  scientific  point  of  view.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
at  the  height  of  this  point  of  view  and  takes  a  panoramic 


is  imiripdifitely  liepcTidont  oa  the  ^oudttlon  of  the  nprrnns  Bvsteni,  iiucl  tliat  in 
genuml  tliu  <1evf4opmeiit  of  the  lurain  in  thp  diflTerpat  species  of  animuls  [do|  tWn 
of  meo  ?]  in  oijrrcHponilt'nt  ta  their  iiU*il1igenco,' 

*  Quoted  hy  GEt>uaE  Comwe  :  Phrenology  Applied  U  Painting  and  Scitfitfttrt. 
18Sd,  p,  xiii. 

t  FLovjutNii :  op>  ciL  p.  180. 
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survey  of  the  field,  he  is  admirable.  When  he  descends  to 
details  he  stumbles. 

He  clearly  saw  and  clearly  expressed  the  truth  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  psychological  research  was 
the  vicious  practice  of  isolating  human  nature  from  the 
animal  series,  and  of  endeavouring  to  release  it  from  the 
laws  which  govern  animal  life.  We  may,  he  says  (but  this 
is  a  mistake),  without  inconvenience  neglect  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  inorganic  world ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
endless  confusion,  unless  we  distinguish  the  functions  man 
has  in  common  with  plants,  and  the  functions  he  has  in 
common  with  animals  :  the  latter  being  obviously  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.*  Finding  that  animals  have  a 
nervous  system  which  in  all  essentials  is  identical  with  that 
of  man,  and  finding  also  that  animals  have  instincts,  pro- 
pensities, and  intelligence  similar,  if  not  the  same  as  those 
of  man,  he  justly  asks  whether,  in  examining  the  nature 
and  origin  of  human  faculties,  we  ought  not  to  take  those 
of  animals  into  account?  ^L'homme,  taut  qu'il  est  animal, 
serait-il  un  etre  isol6  du  reste  de  la  nature  vivante  ?  serait-il 
gouverne  par  des  lois  organiques  oppos^es  a  celles  qui  pre- 
sident aux  qualit^s  et  aux  facult^s  du  cheval,  du  chien,  du 
singe  ?  *  t  The  conception  here  ridiculed  was  firmly  held  by 
metaphysicians,  who  amused  themselves  with  writing  long 
treatises  on  the  mind  as  an  isolated  entity,  detached  from  all 
physical  laws,  *  exer9ant  ses  fonctions  par  elle-meme,  se 
servant  du  corps  tout  au  plus  comme  d'lm  moyen  de  com- 
munication entre  elle  et  le  raonde.* 

His  argumentation  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line.  If, 
he  says,  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  independent 
of  organic  conditions,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Man  is  excluded  from  the 
field  of  observation,  except  as  a  physical  being.  ^  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  demonstrate  an  essential  relation  between 
the  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual   forces  and  his 

♦  Gall  :  Fonctions  du  Oerveau,  i.  22  sq,  f  Ibid,  p.  48. 
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org'auisation,  it  will  follow  that  the  search  after  the  organic 
conditions  is  the  most  important  object  that  can  occupy  the 
physiologist;  and  if  I  can  demonstrate  that  these  organic 
conditions  are  the  brain  and  its  parts,  we  shall  see  the 
poBsibilitj  of  a  doctrine  of  the  cerebral  functions^  a  doctrine 
which  digcloses  the  organs  employed  in  the  manifestation 
of  all  our  propensities,  all  our  sentiments,  and  all  om* 
faculties,'  * 

The  task  is  delicate,  and  difficult.  Besides  its  intrinsic 
difficulty,  there  is  the  obscuration  of  metaphysical  prejudices, 
'  A  tout  momt'ijt,  les  mcHaphysiciens  viennent  ralentir  les 
progrf*8  des  naturalistes ;  en  general  c'est  aux  metaphysiciens 
qu'il  faut  attribuer  I'ignorance  ou  I'on  est  encore  aur  la  veri- 
table nature  de  Thomme/t  These  doctors  were  employed 
seeking  '  the  seat  of  the  soul/  which  was  now  supposed  to  be 
in  one  point,  now  in  another.  '  An  lieu  de  rechereher  simple- 
ment  des  ph^nom^nes,  on  se  bornait,  comma  c'est  encore 
Tusage,  a  des  subtilites  phUosophiques ;  on  s*^puisait  en 
speculations  sur  la  nature  intime  de  I'ame/  The  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  and  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate 
action  ;  the  question  whether  sensations  and  ideas  are  the 
results  of  impressions  on  the  brain,  and  whether  they  left 
traces,  copies,  of  themselves  there ;  such  w*ere  the  favourite 
topics  of  debate.  They  were  all  set  aside  when  the  study  of 
the  cerebral  functions  be^jfan. 

Gall  not  only  studied  the  brain  in  man,  but  studied  its 
evolution  in  the  animal  series,  and  with  it  the  evolution  of 
instincts,  propensities,  faculties.  He  knew  that  the  dreaded 
reproach  of  Materialism  would  be  thrown  ou  such  a  method  ; 
but  as  he  rejected  Materialism,  he  was  not  to  be  ahirmed  by 
a  clamour  of  misrepresentation,  '  Quand  je  dis  que  I'exercice 
de  nos  ftu-ultes  depend  des  conditions  niaterielles,  je  n'eutends 
pas  que  nos  facultes  soient  un  jnrjdait  de  Torganisation ;  ce 
serait  confondre  les  conditions  avec  les  causes  efficientes/  J 
In  a  separate  section  devoted  to  this  accusation  of  Matm-iaU 


*  Qall  :  Fonatimi  du  Cerveau^  p.  189.        i  Op,  eit.  ii.  4,        \  Op,  cii.  u  188 
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ism,  he  says,  *  I  have  always  declared  that  I  leave  unsought 
the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  the  body,  and  that  I  never 
attempt  to  explain  the  essence  of  either  of  their  faculties. 
I  confine  myself  to  phenomena.^*  The  phenomena  presented 
to  observation,  both  in  animals  and  man,  he  tried  to  con- 
nect with  their  material  conditions;  and  the  attempt  was 
eminently  philosophical,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  its  results 
were  not  very  successful. 

§  m.    Gall's  Method. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  a  real 
Psychology,  the  chief  elements  of  Gall's  Method  have  been 
indicated.  What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  bring  these  ele- 
ments together,  and  mark  with  more  precision  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  his  conception  of  them.  The  point  of  view  is 
important.  In  his  vision  of  Psychology  as  a  branch  of 
Biology,  subject  therefore  to  all  biological  laws,  and  to  be 
pursued  on  biological  methods,  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  science  its  basis. 

Wliat  were  the  means  of  investigation  which  Biology 
opened  to  him?  They  were  zoological  observations  inter- 
preted by  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  indica- 
tions. The  phenomena  presented  by  animals  and  men  were 
compared  and  classified ;  each  elementary  faculty  was  as- 
signed to  some  distinct  organ,  indicated  as  the  organ  of  the 
faculty  by  its  constant  presence  when  the  phenomena  were 
present,  by  its  absence  in  the  absence  of  the  phenomena,  and 
by  its  lesion  in  irregularities  of  the  phenomena. 

There  was  another  and  important  instrument  of  research, 
which  Gall  disregarded,  namely,  subjective  analysis,  an  in- 
strument so  necessary  that  some  psychologists,  otherwise 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  biological  investigation, 
maintain  that  Psychology  should  be  erected  into  a  separate 
science,  mainly  directed  by  this  analysis.     I  shall  presently 

*  Gall  :  Fonctiona  du  Cerveau,  p.  228  tq.    The  whole  section  is  worth  con- 
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baTe  to  point  out  the  cofiaeqwiiees  of  Gall's  disregard  of  this 
insliiEBieiit.  It  IS  the  onlj  serkms  defcet  in  his  genoal  eoor* 
eeptioa  of  Method. 

The  most  aoperfieial  glance  at  this  Method  discoTero  its 
noTeltTy  its  impartance,  uid  its  imm^iise  sweep.  Its  noTelty 
eoDsisled  in  its  preckion.  What  before  had  been  Tagnelr 
seen  to  be  ndefol  means  of  inTeafcigatioD,  and  had  been 
applied  with  more  or  has  soecesB,he  n>w  tobe  indispensable^ 
and  to  need  Bjsto— tic  co-oidinatioii.  The  relatiotis  of  the 
phjacal  and  moral,  Ihe  inflnence  c^  the  bodj  on  the  mind, 
and  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  had  been  vagnelj  recognised; 
and  bj  Cahanis  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  sjBtematifle 
ihem.  The  general  relatians  also  of  the  VtatrtmB  Sjstem  and 
tbe  Mental  Functions  had  been  recognised.  But  no  one  had 
attempted  a  precise  demonstration.  Ko  one  had  attempted 
to  nnreil  the  mTsterioos  mechanism  of  phrsical  and  mofal 
phenomena.  In  the  experience  of  phjsietaas  Tarioos  striv- 
ing &et8  were  recorded,  showing  how  the  inflnence  of  an  idea 
determined  a  phjsical  rcsolt  analogous  to  that  detennined  bf 
a  plijsical  agent.  The  belief  of  haTing  taken  a  piErgati?^ 
was  known  to  act  on  susceptible  patients,  althongfa  the  pill 
actnallj  administered  was  made  of  bread;  the  terror  at 
haling  taken  an  emetic  bj  mistake,  was  known  to  prodace 
Tiolent  Tomitings,  when  no  emetic  stronger  than  pore  water 
had  been  reallj  taken ;  the  pain  of  an  exposed  nerre  in  a 
carious  tooth  was  known  to  disappear  directlj  the  patient 
entered  the  dentist's  room.  Snch  cases,  and  thej  are 
nnmberless,  were  quietlj  disposed  of  bj  attribnting  them  to 
Imagination.  They  might  as  well  bare  been  attribnted  to 
tbe  Differential  Calealns. 

Note  how  easily  a  phraae  is  made  to  do  dntj  for  a  definite 
conception.  Throngh  what  stmetnral  conditions  Imagina- 
tion was  to  act  apon  the  bowels  or  on  tbe  teeth,  that  is  to 
saj,  what  parts  of  the  physical  organism  were  set  in  action 
br  the  image,  no  one  thought  of  asking.  Imagination  was 
antoeratiCy  freed  from  all  conditions.  Those  naire  metaphv- 
siologiBts  who  conceited  Imagination   as  a  perfectly 
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a^ent  nnencambered  by  material  conditions,  and  capable  of 
acting  anywhere  because  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  Nowhere 
(being  spiritual  it  could  not  have  a  locality),  felt  no  need  of 
the  discovery  of  a  particular  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  results.  But  physiologists  who  sought  a  scientific  expla- 
nation, and  who  believed  that  each  action  of  the  nervous 
system  took  place  under  definite  conditions,  and  through  a 
definite  mechanism,  were  called  upon  not  to  rest  contented 
with  a  meaningless  phrase,  but  to  show  what  was  the  path- 
way of  Imagination  acting  on  the  teeth  to  drive  away  the 
pain,  and  on  the  bowels  to  change  bread-pills  into  purgatives, 
innocent  drinks  into  emetics. 

It  is  true  that  Glall  made  no  attempt  to  disclose  this 
mechanism  of  the  moral  and  physical,  nor  was  his  physio- 
logical knowledge  precise  enough  to  warrant  the  attempt. 
But  he  did  try  to  substitute  definite  ideas  of  the  mental 
mechanism  in  place  of  the  vague  generalities  current  among 
philosophers;  he  was  not  content  with  assigning  mental 
faculties  to  the  nervous  system  in  general,  he  tried  to  show 
what  part  of  the  nervous  system  was  involved  in  each  of  the 
distinct  faculties.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure ;  but  it  was 
one  of  those  germinal  conceptions  which  enrich  science.  The 
hypothesis  did  not  withstand  Verification;  but  it  was  an 
illuminating  hypothesis,  because  while  colligating  known 
facts  and  instigating  research,  it  was  one  to  which  the  pro- 
cess of  verification  could  be  applied.  Comte  compares  the 
hypothesis  of  Gall  with  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes.  Although 
the  ^  vortices '  were  rejected  by  science,  they  served  a  pre- 
liminary purpose  of  great  utility.  ^  En  efifet,  par  les  tourbil- 
lons,  Descartes. arrachait  la  constitution  du  monde  aux  agents 
sumaturels,  a  la  m^taphysique,  aux  entit^s ;  posant  le  veri- 
table problfeme,  il  le  resolvait  hypoth^tiquement ;  '*  in  like 
manner  Gall  rescued  the  problem  of  mental  functions  from 
Metaphysics,  and  made  it  one  of  Biology.  Still  more  illus- 
trative is  the  comparison  Comte  makes  between  Gall  and 

*  LiTTR^ :  Auguatt  Comte  et  la  Phiha,  pantivet  1863,  p.  542. 
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At  m  time  when  feros  were  eoosideied  as  i 
tial  miladi^j  laaMd  eotitiw  wiMMe  etmne  lud  ooUung  to 
do  with  the  conditions  of  the  lifiag  bodj,  Biooasais,  by  an 
intnitioD  of  gemtis,  saw  that  FlathoJogj  most  be  a  partieular 
caae  of  FliTiiiology*  that  diaeaaea  weie  ahmcrmal  oooditioiia 
of  the  normal  ftmctions.  He  therefore  propounded  the  hjpo- 
theaia  that  all  fereta  weie  nothing  bat  TarioDa  forms  of  in- 
flaiBsiation  of  the  inteatinAl  canaL  The  hrpotheats  prored 
false;  acienee  has  rejected  it;  bat  the  principle  was  tme^ 
and  science  haa  conaeerated  it. 

The  hrpothesis  of  Gall  had  its  baaii  in  three  prc^oeitioiia  : 
1,  that  the  mental  £acnltiea  are  activitiea  of  the  cerebiBl 
organs ;  2,  that  Ps jchology  is  a  branch  of  Biol^^j ;  and  3, 
that  anj  att^enipt  to  separate  the  mental  from  the  physical 
oi^^anisation^  as  two  independent  factors,  mast  lead  to  error. 
It  had  been  the  practice  to  separate  mental  from  Tital 
phenomena,  and  study  them  apart.  Gall  obeyed  the  Canon 
of  Bestitntion  (Prole^mena^  §  54)^  which  prescribes  the 
necessity  of  completing  psychological  analysis  by  physio- 
logical analysis.  The  hypothesis  he  erected  on  this  basis 
was  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  fecnlties  are  twenty-seven 
in  number,  each  of  wbich  has  for  its  oi^n  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  conTolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  :  this 
aspect  of  the  hypothesis  is  Phrenology-  Inasmuch  as  the 
external  configuration  of  the  skull  is  moulded  on  the  con* 
figoration  of  the  Brain,  the  organs  are  definitely  indicated 
both  as  to  position  and  size,  by  the  topography  of  the  skull : 
this  is  Cranioscopy. 

Since  we  are  here  considering  only  the  Method,  it  would 
disturb  the  exposition  if  we  paused  to  estimate  the  truth  of 
an  hypothesis  which  will  challenge  attention  hereafter-  Let 
me  only  indicate  the  immense  difficulty  and  sweep  of  the 
ioTestigations  wliieh  the  hypothesis  demanded.  That  will 
disclose  how  precipitate  and  unwise  Gall's  followers  have  been 
in  not  at  once  recognising  the  essentially  tentative  nature  of 
an  hypothesis  which  they  have  blindly  accepted  as  a  final 
theory.     It  was  natural  that  Gall  himself  should  have  had 
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no  doubts,  and  should  have  believed  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  knowledge  essential  to  his  scheme.  But  his  suc- 
cessors have  displayed  even  greater  confidence ;  which  only 
proves  how  ill-instructed  they  have  been  in  Biology,  and  how 
little  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  scepticism. 
Phrenology  may  be  regarded  as  a  Physiology  of  the 
Brain ;  or  as  an  Art  of  Beading  Character  by  means  of  the 
skull,  i.e.  Cranioscopy.  Gall,  I  am  aware,  conceived  that  his 
doctrine  was  both ;  and,  indeed,  if  his  Physiology  be  true, 
the  indications  of  his  Cranioscopy  must  likewise  be  accepted ; 
although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  Phrenology  may  be 
a  mass  of  errors,  and  yet  his  Cranioscopy  have  empirical 
truth.  I  do  not  say  that  Cranioscopy  is  true ;  neither  do  I 
say  that  Physiognomy  or  Cheironomy  is  true ;  but  we  may 
suppose  observation  of  the  coincidence  between  external  form 
and  mental  disposition  to  reach  a  certain  empirical  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  an  Art,  quite  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  cerebral  Physiology  which  ac- 
companies it.  Thus  also  Lavater's  Physiognomy  might  have 
been  true,  although  his  Physiology  was  absurd. 

Phrenology  may  thus  be  detached  from  Cranioscopy,  and 
be  estimated  apart,  each  having  their  separate  grounds  of 
evidence,  though  they  are  mutually  illuminating.  On  Cra- 
nioscopy nothing  need  be  said  at  present,  except  that  Gall's 
method  of  research  was  distinguished  by  its  comprehensive^ 
ness  and  sagacity.  Both  in  the  choice  of  facts,  and  in  the 
comparative  sweep  of  his  collection,  he  showed  the  skill  and 
patience  of  an  investigator.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  not 
biassed  by  his  hypothesis.  I  do  not  pretend  that  his  facts 
were  always  accurately  interpreted,  or  that  contradictory 
evidence  was  impartially  weighed.  Gall  was  human.  But 
making  every  deduction,  we  must  still  admit  that  so  vast  an 
array  of  facts,  zoological,  pathological,  and  psychological,  had 
never  before  been  collected  by  any  one  inquirer  into  this 
abstruse  subject.  And,  moreover,  they  were  statements  for 
the  most  part  admitting  of  verification. 

With  Phrenology  the  case  is  otherwise.     It  claims  to  be  a 
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PhyBiolog-y  of  the  Brain  ;  and  tlie  very  MethcMl,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  Gall  to  have  iutrodueed,  insists  on  so  vast  and  com- 
prehensive ail  iiivestigatiim  of  biolog^ical  facts  and  laws,  that 
ever}^  hypothesis  miist  be  regarded  aimply  as  an  hypothesis, 
a  tentative  effort  to  range  the  facts  in  some  available  order, 
nntil  the  laws  of  nervous  action  have  been  positively  ascer- 
tained* and  the  function  of  each  orgao  placed  beyond  dispute. 
Gall  conceived  a  luminous  hypothesis.  This  had  to  be 
verified*  The  new  physioloo^y  of  the  brain  had  to  be  tested 
by  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Zoology,  l^laat  was 
the  result  ?  Those  who  have  read  these  pages  aright  will  see 
that  I  throw  no  discredit  on  GalPs  genius  in  affirming  that 
his  physiology  of  the  brain  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  of  the  nervous  system,  his  positions 
are  one  and  all  eiToneoiis,     Of  this  more  anon. 

Gall  was  precipitate.  He  was  forced  to  be  so.  His  hypo- 
thesis could  not  await  the  tardy  disclosures  of  science;  it 
was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  science,  and  nieanwhile  it 
colligated  the  facts  then  known.  Gall  was  the  Kepler  of 
Psychology.  His  followers  proclaim  him  a  Newton.  It  is 
probably  in  consequence  of  this  confidence  in  their  master 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  every  phrenologist  since 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Vimont,  occupied  entirely  with  Cranio- 
scopy,  and  maiiy  even  speaking  with  disdain  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  tbem  anxious  to 
bring  forward  physiological  and  pathological  evidence,  when- 
ever that  evidence  favours  their  views ;  and  we  hear  them  con- 
fidently assert  that  Phrenology  is  the  only  true  Physiology  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  latter  assertion  I  am  quite  willing 
to  echo,  if  the  terms  be  somewhat  modified,  and  the  phrase 
run  thus : — ^  Phrenology  aspires  to  be  the  true  Physiology  of 
the  nervous  system ;  when  that  Physiology  is  complete. 
Phrenology  will  be  complete.'  But  for  the  present  we  find 
Physiology  confessing  its  incompleteness — ^confessing  itself 
in  its  infoucy ;  whereas  Phrenology  claims  to  be  complete, 
equipped,  fuU-statnred.     Rightly  considered,  that  very  claim 
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is  a  condemnation  of  Phrenology,  as  at  present  understood. 
The  pretension  of  being  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  system, 
surely  implies  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  it  pretends 
to  have  solved  ?     At  a  time  when  Science  finds  it  di£5cult  to 
solve  the  problem  of  three  gravitating  bodies,  phrenologists 
pretend  to   find   no   diflScolty  in  calculating  the  result   of 
forces  so  complex  as  those  which  constitute  character ;  at  a 
time  when  the  nervous  system  is  confessed,  by  all  who  have 
studied  it,  to  be  extremely  ill-understood,  the  mental  func- 
tions of  that  system  are  supposed  to  be  established ;  at  a 
time  when  Physiology  is  so  rapidly  advancing  that  every 
decade  renders  most  books  antiquated,  a  Psychology  profes- 
sedly founded  on  that  advancing  science  remains  immovable ! 
Grail  was  on  the  right  path  when  he  entitled  his  first  great 
work  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.*     His 
successors  have  quitted  that  path.     In  spite  of  his  emphatic 
declarations,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  exposition  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,t  declarations 
of  the  necessity  to  make  the  study  of  organ  and  function  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  he  would  only  have  his  labours  regarded 
*  as  the  basis  of  an  essay  towards  a  more  perfect  work ;'  in 
spite,  we  say,  of  every  philosophical  consideration,  his  suc- 
cessors have  neglected  Physiology  for  Cranioscopy ;  not  one 
of  them  has  made  or  attempted  to  make  any  discovery  or 
extension  of  discovery  in  the  direction  Gall  so  successfully 
opened ;  and  the  result  of  this  neglect  has  been  twofold, — 
first,  that  since  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Phrenology  has  not  taken 
a  single  step ;  secondly,  that  all  the  eminent  physiologists  of 
Europe  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  unanimously  reject  a  theory  which  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science.     It  is  very  easy  for 

•  *  QuicoDque/  he  says,  *  est  coDvaincu  que  la  stractnre  des  parties  du  cenreau 
a  un  rapport  n^essaire  et  immMiat  avec  leurs  fonctions,  trouvera  qu'il  est  naturel 
de  r^unir  ces  deux  objets  Tun  a  Tautre,  en  les  consid^rant  et  en  les  traitant  comme 
un  seul  et  meme  corps  do  doctrine.' — Anat.  et  Vhys.  pref.  xxv. 

t  Compare  his  Anai.  du  Sysi.  ncrveux,  i.  95  and  271. 
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plirenologbU  to  disregainl  tlie  unanimous  opposition  of  physio- 
logists, and  to  place  this  opposition  to  the  account  of  prejudice, 
or  the  *  nut  having  sufficiently  studied  Phrenology;'  but  an 
impartial  on -looker  sees  clearly  enough  that,  making  every 
allowance  fur  prejudice,  the  opposition  rests  mainly  on  the 
discrepancy  between  the  facts  stated  by  phrenologists  and 
the  facts  which  Science  has  hitherto  registered-   Had  phreno- 
logists kept  themselves  accpiainted  with  what  was  gradually 
being  discovered  by  physiologists,  they  would  have  seen  that 
something  more  than  |>rejudice  must  beat  work  when  all  the 
eminent  neurologists,  such  us   Serres,  Flourens,  Majendie, 
Leu  ret,  Louget,  Leiut,  Lafargue,  Baillarger,  Miiller,  Valentin, 
Gratiolet,   Vnlpian,    Wagner,   and   Schiff,   declare  against 
Phrenology  ;  although  every  one  of  these  is  ready  to  admit 
the   importance  of  GalFs   method   of  dissection,  ready   to 
incorporate  whatever  results  Gall  amved  at,  which  can  be  in 
any  way  confirmed.     Authorities  are  not  reasons;  but  the 
luianiniity  on  tliis  point  has  a  reason.     I  am  indisposed  to 
estimate  a  doctrine  by  the  array  of  names  on  its  side ;  but  I 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  here  physiologists  belonging  to 
very  opposite  sehotds  of  thought  all  agree  in  rejecting  the 
facts»  no  less  than  the  doctrines,  advanced  by  Gall;  and  this 
unauiniity  is  the  more  striking  because  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  man  of  eminence  on  the  other  side.     I  do  not  blame 
phrenologists  for  having  rendered  no  assistance  to  Physiology 
by  their  own  labours;  but  I  am  forced  to   point  out  the 
consequences  of  their  having  neglected  to  follow  the  path 
commenced  by  Gall,  and  having  deviated  into  that  of  simple 
Cranioscopy,    The  neglect  of  which  they  complain,  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  presenting  a  rude  sketch  as  a  perfect  science, 
and  to  their  keeping  behind  the  science  of  their  dny,  instead 
of  on  a  level  with  it.     Impatient  of  contradiction,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  difficulties;  unable  to  accommodate  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  principles  of  Physiology,  they  contemptuously 
dismiss  objections  as  *  merely  theoretical/  and  fall  back  upon 
their  ^well-established  facts.' 

This  point  must  not  be  shirked.     Gall's  merit  is  that  of 
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LayiDg  reduced  Psychology  to  a  branch  of  Biology.  He  must 
not  be  at  once  credited  with  a  revolution,  and  exculpated  from 
the  results.  Nob  only  did  he  take  his  stand  on  Phrenology, 
but  emphatically  declared  that  his  cranial  researches  were 
necessary  in  order  to  arrive,  by  means  of  observation,  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain.* 
*  Mais  on  affecte  d'ignorer  la  phy siologie,'  he  complains,  *  et  de 
ne  connaitre  nous  et  nos  travaux  que  sous  le  point  de  vue  de 
cranioseopie  de  eranioscapes.'  He  was  justly  wroth  with 
adversaries  who  tried  to  divert  public  attention  from  his  real 
researches  by  saax^asms  on  Cranioscopy.  And  Broussais, 
when  he  became  a  disciple,  repudiated  even  the  name  of 
Psychology.  *  Non,  messieurs,  la  phr^nologie  n'est  point  un 
systeme  de  psychologic :  nous  ne  devons  pas  admettre  dans 
cette  enceinte,  des  qualifications  qui  suggerent  des  th^ries 
hypoth^tiques.  La  phrenologie  est  la  physiologic  du  cerveau ; 
voila  quelle  doit  6tre  la  veritable  acception  de  ce  mot.'t 

It  is  true — and  this  is  some  justification  of  Gall's  successors 
— that  inasmuch  as  Cranioscopy  was  really  the  starting-point, 
and  means  of  verification,  of  his  hjrpothesis,  he  did  lay  great 
stress  on  it ;  affirming  that  to  it  we  owed  ^  une  physiologic  et 
par  consequent  la  partie  la  plus  essentielle  de  la  pathologic 
du  cerveau.'  And  he  adds  this  naive  and  astounding  pro- 
position :  ^  There  is  no  other  means  possible  whereby  to 
discover  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs ;  all  the  others 
ser\'e  at  most  to  confirm  what  has  been  discovered  by  inspec  - 
tion  of  skulls.' J 

This  remark  discloses  what  every  biologist  who  reads  Gall 
will  have  seen  at  once,  that  Gall  had  extremely  imperfect 
views  of  what  constituted  Physiology,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
studied.  That  an  inspection  of  the  varieties  in  configuration 
of  the  skull  might  lead  to  an  Art  of  reading  character  is 
conceivable ;  but  that  it  could  by  any  possibility  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  pervous  masses  to  which  the 

•  Fond  ions  dn  Cerveau,  ii.  p.  33. 

t  Bbovs^ais  :  Court  de  Phrenoloffi^^  1836,  p.  2. 

J  Fonctiotis,  ii.  p.  35. 
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skull  formed  a  protecting  dome,  even  supposing  that  the 
configunitions  represented  with  perfect  accuraey  the  forms  of 
these  masses,  is  aasuredlj  not  conceivable  by  any  physiolui^ist. 
And  M,  Flonrens  is  thoroughly  justified  in  affirming  that 
Gall,  who  has  given  us  an  anatomy  of  the  brain,  'has  not  even 
snspected  its  physiology.  Hid  phrenology,  if  anything,  is 
a  psychology,  not  a  physiology,'^  It  is  to  be  observed  th^t 
Gull,  who  acutely  enough  saw  the  ioipossibility  of  discovering 
functions  from  the  simple  inspection  of  organs,  contented 
himaelfwith  simple  inspection,  and  never  once  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  indispensable  instrument  Eicperiment.  *  On  a  pen- 
dant  des  si^cles  entiers,*  he  says,  *  confondu  les  tendons  et  les 
ligaments  avec  les  nerfs,  ct  Torganisation  du  coenr  a  si  peu 
conduit  les  anatomistea  a  la  connaissanee  de  ses  fonctions  que 
les  arteres  ont  et^  considerees  com  me  des  tubes  condueteurs  de 
Tair/t  Perfectly  true;  and  to  what  does  it  lead?  Evidently 
to  the  necessity  of  determining  function  by  Experiment,  where 
Observation  does  not  disclose  it ;  yet  this  was  precisely  the 
couclasion  Gall  woidd  not  accept.  He  never  experimented 
himself ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  experiments  of  others. 
In  fact  he  had  really  no  other  mode  of  determining  function 
than  the  extremely  fallacious  observation  of  the  coincidences 
of  configuration  and  character.  His  doctrine  required  an 
anatomical  demonstration  of  the  important  position  that  the 
Brain  was  an  apparatus  of  organs.  Each  of  these  organs 
needed  deQnition.  But  unhappily  science  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  him  the  requisite  materials ;  and  he  was  too 
imperfectly  versed  in  biological  philosophy  to  have  formed 
distinct  ideas  of  what  constituted  an  organ  .J 

The  convolutions  of  the  Craiii,  which  Gall  has  ma{>ped  out 


♦  Flourkns,  op.  cit.  p.  188, 

t  Uvpon^e  (ttt  Rapport  dc  M,  Cuvier,  p.  215. 

J  *  Aussi  tons  les  unatomtHlr)*  out -i Is,  k  jussU?  tit  re,  trait*  ime  t^jUe  distriUnlio^ 
comnie  arbitrair^  tit  desordonnets  piiisqtie  n'etant  iwsnj^tie  d  auruiio  uotion 
rigourews*  de  pbilosophio  iiaiitomique  aiir  la  diflfcTencB  irelle  eotro  un  firgnni»  K 
tino  partif  d'orgnnp,  *'llu  eijnjportt'  dva  **ubdivisiona  en  cjuolque  aorto  indeHoiesi,  qu« 
L-hiifjUG  phrenologuo  Hcmble  pouvoir  muUipli'^T  i  sod  grc/  Comtk;  Court  «(t 
Pkilvs.  positivf^  iii.  p.  Bid. 
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into  several  distinct  compartments,  each  compartment  being 
the  organ  of  a  distinct  faculty,  are  in  reality  not  more  distinct 
than  the  several  folds  of  a  piece  of  velvet;  and  a  little 
reflection  discloses  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  one  portion 
of  this  velvet  could  be  endowed  with  different  properties  from 
every  other  portion,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  superficial  position. 
The  tissue  of  which  the  convolutions  consist  is  the  same 
throughout  its  folds ;  and  that  the  mere  form  of  convolution 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  psychical 
faculties,  is  not  only  evident  a  priori,  but  is  proved  a  posteriori 
by  the  existence  of  those  faculties  in  animals  with  unconvo- 
luted  brains.     Of  this  more  anon. 

It  was  Gall's  imperfect  conceptions  of  organ  and  function 
which  prevented  his  seeing  that  this  mode  of  determining 
function  was  very  misleading.  What  would  he  have  said  to 
a  physiologist,  who,  hearing  that  the  liver  formed  bile  and 
sugar,  should  have  assigned  the  property  of  bile-formation 
to  one  lobe,  and  the  property  of  sugar-formation  to  another 
lobe,  no  structural  differences  having  been  observed  ?  or  to 
one  who  should  assign  to  the  different  lobules  of  the  kidney 
functions  as  different  as  are  assigned  to  the  different  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  ?*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  from  inspec- 
tion of  an  organ  no  idea  of  its  function  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
this  truth  has  blinded  phrenologists  who  are  not  physiolo- 
gists to  the  necessity  of  nevertheless  always  making  anatomy 
the  basis  of  every  physiological  analysis.  No  inspection  of 
the  alimentary  canal  could  disclose  to  us  that  its  function 
was  that  of  digestion.  Nevertheless  the  function  of  digestiou, 
except  in  the  crude  conception  of  ordinary  men,  is  only 
intelligible  after  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  several  processes, 
buccal,  stomachal,  and  intestinal ;    for  the  intelligence  of 

•  If  he  rt'lied  on  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  sngar-forming  property  was 
active  and  feeble  in  conjunction  with  large  and  small  developments  of  one  lobe, 
this  induction  would  be  set  aside  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  induction  on 
which  had  been  established  the  rule,  that  without  differences  of  structure  there  can 
he  no  differences  of  property ;  and  still  less  force  would  be  allowed  to  an  induction 
hjusc-d  on  coincidences  which  were  far  from  constant. 
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eacli  of  which,  we  must  assign  to  each  gland  its  specific 
secretion,  and  to  each  secretion  its  specific  action :  a  physio- 
logist who  should  att-empt  the  explanation  of  digestion 
on  any  other  mode  wonld  jostlj^  be  slighted  by  every  good 
biologist  iu  Enropc.  If  Phrenology  is  the  Physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  must  give  up  Gall's  approximative 
method  for  a  method  more  rigorously  scientific ;  and,  as 
Auguste  Comte  justly  remarks,  phrenologists,  before  they 
can  take  rank  among  men  of  scieuce,  must  *  reprendre,  par 
une  Si5rie  directe  de  travaux  anatomiques,  Tanalyse  fou- 
damentale  de  rappareil  cerebral,  en  fliiatuit  provisoircment 
abstraction  de  toute  idee  de  fonctions.'* 

§    IV.    APPLinATION   OF    THE    MeTHOD. 

Observation  of  men  and  animals  furnished  Gall  with 
materiala  from  which  a  rough  sketch  of  mental  phenomena 
was  produced  ;  and  whatever  deficiencies  this  sketch  pre- 
seiiteJ,  it  had  the  gi*eat  and  lasting  merit  of  an  inductive 
basis.  Instead  of  deducing  a  scheme  of  the  faculties  firom 
some  it  prhrl  fiction  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the 
simplicity  of  spiritual  substance ;  instead  of  deducing  the 
scheme  from  certain  logical  and  psychological  traditions ; 
instead  of  deducing  tlie  scheme  from  verbal  analyses  which 
presented  all  our  faculties  as  transformed  sensations,  he 
sought  inductively  to  ascertain  what  were  the  elementary 
faculties,  by  ascertaining  which  of  them  were  manifested 
separatel3%  ^  Bo  fiir,'  says  Mr.  Combe,  *  from  a  disposition 
to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuoui?,  there  appears  in  the 
disjointed  items  of  information,  which  Dr,  GaU  at  first  pre- 
sented to  tlie  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for 
gyst+^matic  arrangement*  His  only  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uncoloured  statement  of  the 
facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed ;  leaving  their  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation.     As 

^  Phi/o.9ophi^  p^iiiUff^  n\,  p,  821,  rovxE  is  fsivrmraVde  ^o  Gall,  yet  see  bis 
wmjirkfl  on  tho  mulU'plimtion  of  the  facaltics,  p.  823  jfj. 
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soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  to  light  the  great 
body  of  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  faculties  had  been 
contemplated  with  a  philosophical  eye,  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost  spontaneously  from 
the  previous  chaos.'  * 

It  was  here,  in  this  construction  of  a  system,  that  the 
absence  of  subjective  analysis  was  most  injurious.  Observa- 
tion had  supplied  a  mass  of  materials,  and  these  were  rough- 
hewn  in  a  hasty  unsystematic  way.  There  was  no  criticism 
applied  to  the  observations,  no  analysis  disentangled  their 
complexities.  Spurzheira  and  George  Combe  introduced 
several  improvements  in  the  nomenclature,  and  made  the 
system  somewhat  less  incongnious.  But  no  one  had  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  psychological  analysis  should  be, 
its  means,  its  conditions,  and  the  problems  it  had  first  to 
solve.  No  one  ever  attempted  to  settle  the  all-important 
question.  How  to  determine  whether  any  mental  manifesta- 
tion is  the  direct  product  of  a  Faculty,  or  the  indirect  product 
of  two  or  more  Faculties  ?  how  to  distinguish  between  Facul- 
ties and  Modes,  between  elementary  actions  and  associated 
actions,  between  energies  and  synergies?  Not  a  step 
beyond  rough  approximative  induction  could  be  taken  while 
this  scientific  basis  was  unsettled.  Thus  while  the  meta- 
physicians maintained  that  Memory,  Judgment,  Attention, 
and  Will,  were  elementary  Faculties,  Gall  maintained  that 
they  were  only  Modes  of  each  Faculty  ;  and  Auguste  Comte, 
in  his  modification  of  Gall's  scheme,  pronounces  them  to  be 
Synergies  of  the  intellectual  Faculties  only.  Who  is  right  ? 
Obviously  the  decision  can  only  issue  from  some  clearly  de- 
fined principle  of  analysis,  biological  or  psychological,  i.e. 
derived  from  decomposition  of  vital  phenomena  (as  when 
the  instinct  of  nutrition  or  the  instinct  of  propagation  is 
afiiliated  on  a  distinct  physiological  law)  or  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  psychical  phenomena  (as  when-  a  complex 
act  is  resolved  into  its  elementary  constituents). 

*  CoMnE  :  System,  of  Phrenolcgy,  3rJ  edit.  p.  *»  J. 
r  F  2 
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Sucli  a  dearly  deliiieJ  principle  was  unsuspected  by  Gall. 
He  accepted  the  nide  indications  of  observation  as  sufficient. 
Observing  that  some  men  manifested  a  tendency  to  theft, 
ivliich  was  not  manifested  with  eqnal  energy  by  all  men, 
but  which  acted  blindly  and  persistently,  he  at  once  con- 
eluded  that  there  was  a  special  organ  for  this  special  instinct. 
Spurzlieini  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  this  instinct  was 
less  special,  and  that  theft  was  the  manifestation  of  acqui- 
sitiveness. In  like  manner,  the  faculty  of  Cunning  vms  by 
Spurzheim  reduced  to  the  simpler  faculty  of  Secretiveness, 
by  eliminating  the  intellectual  element  which  gave  it  the 
special  cliaraeter  of  Cunning,  leaving  thus  the  pnniitive 
instinct  of  Secretiveness*  Again,  Gall  observing  that  son^e 
men  were  distinguished  among  their  companions  by  the 
activity  of  their  veneration,  at  once  concluded  that  Venei'a- 
tion  was  an  elementary  faculty  ;  though  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  might  have  shown  him.  it« 
composite  nature-  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  con- 
volution wliich  Gall  assigned  to  this  faculty  of  Veneration 
in  man  J  was  found  to  be  conspicuously  promiuent  in  sheep. 
A  recent  phrenologist  explains  this  coincidence  by  affirming 
that  the  identity  of  organs  in  nowise  determines  identity  of  ^ 
function  in  man  and  animals — a  suicidal  admission  which  he 
thus  defends :  If  we  analyse  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
Veneration,  we  find  that  it  has  two  elements  :  1,  the  abstract 
tendency  to  respect;  2,  the  idea  of  the  object  addressed. 
*  Tout  acte  de  veneration  humaioe  s'accomplit  de  cette 
nianiere  et  derive  de  Vadion  comhinde  de  circonvotidions  dent 
pltmeuTH  7i^existe7itpa8  dans  le  monfon**'^ 

What  function,  then,  has  this  organ  in  the  sheep?  M. 
Castle  thinks  tlnit  the  gentleness  and  submission  of  the  sheep 
are  due  to  this  instinct  of  veneration.  Broussais  sees  in  it 
the  tendency  of  the  flock  to  follow  a  leader.f  Tlie  explana- 
tion seems  plausible  until  we  examine  the  brain  of  a  lion  or 
a  tiger,  and  find  the  same  organ  there  also.     As  M.  Leuret 

t  BiHjusaA.19 :  Conrs  dc  Phrenoloffit, 
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X>leasantlj  remarks,  *L'organe  de  la  veneration  pour  ces 
derniers,  il  faut  en  convenir,  est  un  organe  parfaitement  in- 
occup4.'  • 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phrenologists  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  synergy  of  organs  in  producing  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  have  often  displayed  great  acuteness  in  their  indi- 
cations of  synergies;  but  what  they  have  not  done  is  to 
establish  a  principle  which  could  decide  whether  any  given 
manifestation  were  the  direct  function  of  an  organ  or  the 
product  of  various  organs.  Hence  their  extremely  question- 
able admission  of  Wit,  Ideality,  Colour,  Individuality,  and 
Eventuality  as  original  faculties;  while  they  reject  others 
equally  special,  such  as  a  Memory  for  Dates,  or  a  Memory 
for  Names.  If  observation  suflBce,  surely  the  frequently- 
observed  facts  of  some  men  being  incapable  of  remembering 
important  dates,  such  as  the  birthdays  of  their  children, 
while  other  men  seem  to  remember  with  facility  dates  the 
least  important  to  them,  ought  to  constitute  a  claim  for  the 
independence  of  an  organ  for  Dates :  the  faculty  being  not 
more  legitimately  affiliated  on  Individuality  or  Eventuality 
than  Wit  is  affiliated  on  Comparison. 

Gall's  Criticism  on  the  psychologists  is  effective.  After 
enumerating  their  various  and  discordant  schemes  of  the 
elementary  faculties,  he  remarks,  that  whether  a  scheme 
includes  two,  three,  four,  or  seven,  the  error  is  always  the 
same,  namely,  that  of  mistaking  abstractions  for  faculties. 
*  Xone  of  them  designates  an  instinct,  a  propensity,  a  talent, 
or  any  definite  moral  or  intellectual  faculty.  How  can  we 
explain  by  sensation,  attention,  comparison,  reasoning, 
desire,  the  origin  and  exercise  of  such  instincts  as  propaga- 
tion, love  of  children,  adhesiveness,  the  talents  for  mechanics 
music,  mathematics,  poetry,  &c.  ?'  Go  into  a  family  and  ob- 
serve the  strongly-marked  disposition  of  its  members :  one 
is  proud,  the  other  servile ;  one  is  quarrelsome  and  destruc- 
tive, the  other  timid  and  affectionate ;  one  has  an  irresistible 

•  Leuket  :  Anaiomie  ccmfarie  dn  FysUae  ncrvevr,  1839,  i.  p.  568. 
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propensity  to  steal,  aiiotber  to  construct  mat'liineg ;  one  is 
Burprisini^ly  inosical,  and  his  brother  cannot  distinguish  one 
tune  from  another.  The  same  nursery,  the  same  home,  the 
siune  masters,  the  same  companions,  fail  to  produce  similar 
characters  in  diftereutly  organised  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
education  and  surrounding,'  cireumstaiiceSj  he  asks,  had  the 
effect  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  faculties,  and  creat- 
ing aptitudes— as  people  commonly  suppose — how  is  it  that 
the  female  bird  does  not  sing  like  the  male  ?  Why  do  not 
chickens  learn  to  coo  like  the  pigeons  they  live  with  'P  Why 
does  each  species  preserve  its  peeuliarities'P  Above  all,  why 
do  not  animals  suckled  and  reared  by  parents  of  another 
specieSj  manifest  the  dispo^sitions  of  their  nurses?  Wonld 
any  companionship  with  philosophers  develop  in  the  juve- 
nile athlete  a  power  of  seizing  abstract  relations  and  pur- 
suing a  long  chain  of  reasoning  by  means  of  symbols  1* 
Wonld  the  society  of  a  herd  of  antelopes  develop  in  the  ram 
the  sensitive  grace  and  agility  of  a  deer  ?  Hence  the  con- 
clusion, confij*med  by  zoological  comparison,  that  althongh 
we  are  not  born  with  Innate  Ideas,  we  have  Connate  Facul- 
ties and  Aptitudes.  But  even  this  requires  a  qualification 
which  Gall  saw  to  be  important,  Tuimely,  that  just  as  the  new- 
born infant  has  not  the  nniturity  of  organisation  which 
permits  the  full  performance  of  all  physical  functions— these 
gTadimlly  emerging  as  development  goes  on — neither  Ims  he 
the  maturity  of  cerebral  organisation  which  permits  the 
performance  of  all  the  psychical  functions ;  the  Faculties 
grow  and  are  developed ;  and  their  growth  is  dependent  on 
the  development  of  the  organism, 

Kant's  great  prmciple  of  seeking  in  the  Laws  of  Thought 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Philosophy,  was  by  Gall  ap- 
proached from  the  biological  side.  *  Si  I'on  reconnait  que 
les  sens  procurent  des  materiaux  uombreux,  que  I'esprit 
travaille  par  le  moyen  d'instruments  plus  ^levi5s,  et  si  Ton 
pent  etablir  que  I'homme  int^rieur  lui-meme  est  dou4  d'une 
multitude  de  dispositions,  nous  dcvons  ehercher  nos  idees  et 
nos  connaissaiices  en  partie  dans  Ics  phi^nomenes  du  monde 
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exterieur  et  dansleur  eniploi  raisonn^,  et  enpartiedans  les  his 
ijuiees  des  facultes  morales  et  intellectudles,^*  It  is  true  that 
his  attempt  to  discover  these  Laws  was  unsuccessful;  but 
the  attempt  was  made  fertile  by  his  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity (not  seen  by  Kant)  of  seeking  the  organic  laws  in  the 
organism  itself.     Kant  sought  them  in  subjective  analysis. 

Gall  further  saw  that  not  only  must  the  Laws  of  Thought 
result  from  the  Laws  of  the  Organism,  but  that  the  plurality 
of  Faculties  which  observation  indicated  as  existing,  neces- 
sarily implied  a  corresponding  plurality  of  organs.  To 
attribute  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  vaguely  to  the 
organism  or  the  *  temperaments '  was  a  sterile  procedure. 
The  organism  as  a  whole  does  not  see  when  the  eye  is 
removed,  does  not  secrete  bile  and  saliva  when  the  liver  and 
salivary  gland  are  obstructed,  nor  does  it  think  when  the 
brain  is  obstructed.  And  if  the  physiological  functions  have 
each  of  them  a  separate  organ,  how  can  the  psychical 
functions  be  without  their  separate  organs  ? 

Indeed  all  that  relates  to  the  general  propositions  re* 
specting  a  plurality  of  functions,  and  a  plurality  of  organs, 
Gall  must  be  admitted  to  have  triumphantly  established.  It 
is  only  in  the  details  that  he  is  unsuccessful. 

§  V.  Veeification  of  the  Hypothesis. 

Having  indicated  the  chief  points  in  the  Method,  I  have 
now  briefly  to  specify  the  chief  reasons  which  determine  the 
rejection  of  Gall's  hypothesis.  That  it  was  a  luminous  and 
fertile  conception,  has  been  already  acknowledged.  Like  all 
other  conceptions,  it  had  to  be  confronted  with  reality. 
After  such  a  confrontation  it  would  either  pass  from  the 
condition  of  an  hypothesis  to  that  of  a  verified  theory,  or  it 
would  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  tentative  failures.  At 
the  end  of  fifty  years  of  attempted  verification  what  is  the 
result  ? 

*  Fonctions,  i.  p.  84. 
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The  LroaJ,  palpable  roaiilt  to  wliicU  I  would  first  draw 
attentiou  is  tluit  Plirenologfy,  assailt'd  by  ridicule,  misrepre- 
sentation, argument,  find  passionate  contempt,  sucli  as 
usually  salute  every  new  and  revolutionary  Lj^otliesis,  has 
not  survived  this  opposition,  has  not  lived  down  its  ill  repute, 
and  eonverted  its  antagonists,  or  the  sons  of  its  antagonistg, 
but  has  lingered  with  a  feeble  lite  of  sectarian  tradition, 
inspirin*^  no  new  prophets,  raising  up  no  influential  dis- 
ciples. If  velieinent  opposition  is,  unhappily,  one  almost 
universal  consequence  of  the  proinnlgatinn  of  a  new  concep- 
tion, there  is,  happily,  another  universal  eoiiaequeiiee  of  every 
promulgated  truth,  namely,  that  it  spreads  wider  and  wider, 
and  iiTcsistibly  draws  successive  generations  into  its  fold. 
Riilieule  never  killed  any  important  truth;  persecution 
never  finally  suppressed  it.  The  cthstinacy  of  a  few  disciples 
prevents  the  sacred  flame  from  dying  out ;  by  degrees  it 
attracts  more  serious  attention,  and  this  attention  discovers 
fresh  evidence;  the  adhesion  of  serious  minds  cheeks  the 
levity  of  superficial  objectors ;  the  ridicule  ceases,  and  cahn 
investigation  proceeds.  At  this  stage  the  new  doctrine 
perishes,  or  rapitlly  passes  into  general  acceptance. 

How  has  Phrenology  borne  the  test':*  Instead  of  sur- 
viving opposition  it  has  decayed  w^itli  the  declining  opposi- 
tion. It  has  ceased  to  be  ridiculed,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
declaimed  against  as  immoral,  and^it  has  ceased  to  occupy 
attention.  \^^ile  science  has  accepted  mnch  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  Gall's  method  and  resiUts,  no  one  has  arisea  to 
extend  and  improve  those  results,  no  school  of  phrenological 
investigators  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  labours  of 
Gall,  Spnrzheim,  and  George  Combe,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  the  doctrine  into  general  acceptance.  Here  and 
there  a  clever  man  is  found  w^ho  accepts  Phrenology;  but  he 
is  generally  (I  think  it  may  be  said  always)  one  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  biological  and  psychological 
research.  At  any  rate,  not  one  among  the  eminent  physio- 
logistSj  psychologists,  or  physio -psychologists  of  the  present 
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day,  accepts  the  scheme  as  more  than  a  rude  hypothesis, 
while  the  vast  majority  reject  it  as  a  false  hypothesis. 

Sach  has  been  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience.  Instead 
of  gaining  ground  it  has  been  losing  ground.  Verification 
has  disproved,  not  confirmed,  the  hypothesis.  Observation 
has  not  supported  the  Craniosocopy ;  nor  has  anatomical 
research  confirmed  the  Physiology.  The  disproof  is  over- 
whelming, and  on  this  account  only  has  the  doctrine  sunk 
into  neglect. 

In  the  brief  space  to  which  these  remarks  must  be  re- 
stricted, I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  marshal  a  tithe  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  disproof.  But  there 
are  certain  crucial  instances  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
show  that  the  hypothesis  is  unacceptable.  I  wiU  begin  with 
Cranioscopy,  because  that  has  not  only  the  largest  mass  of 
facts  in  its  favour,  but  is  also  the  aspect  of  the  hypothesis 
which  phrenologists  most  resolutely  advance.  That  the  gfreat 
diversities  in  mental  manifestations  may  be  correlated  with 
the  great  diversities  of  cranial  configuration  is  a  proposition, 
probable  in  itself,  and  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  facts 
phrenologists  have  collected.  It  is  probable  that  every  part 
of  the  physical  organism  carries  with  it  the  sign  of  some 
psychical  peculiarity  ;  could  we  only  read  that  sign !  And 
so  long  as  phrenologists  content  themselves  with  discerning 
and  registering  all  the  cases  of  coincidence  between  certain 
manifestations  and  certain  configurations,  they  are  well 
employed.  Such  coincidences,  however,  must  be  rigidly 
determined,  and,  like  all  other  empirical  facts,  must  be  held 
as  mere  sign-posts,  until  they  be  proved  invariable,  and  until 
they  be  bound  together  by  some  ascertained  law.  Now  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  observed  correspondences 
between  special  cranial  configuration  and  mental  peculiari- 
ties, do,  in  many  instances,  fail.  Proportionately  large 
*  organs '  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  very 
mediocre  powers ;  proportionately  small  *  organs,'  on  the 
contrary,  with  very  splendid  powers.  I  wish  rather  to  under- 
state than  overstate  the  difficulty,  and  I  will  not  seek  to  gain 
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any  advaut^ige  by  multiplying  exceptions ;  it  ia  enough  far 
tlie  present  alignment  if  any  exceptions  have  been  observed  j 
because  any  exception  to  an  empirical  generalisation  is  fatal 
to  it  as  an  empirical  genei'alisatiou,  and  can  only  be  set  aside 
when  the  generalisation  has  ceased  to  be  empirical,  and  has 
become  scientific.  Thus,  I  am  aware  that  jihrenologists 
explain  each  exception  to  their  perfect  satisfaction.  But,  in 
explaining  it,  they  quit  the  sphere  of  empirical  observation 
to  enter  that  of  science;  and  thus  their  explanation  itself 
has  only  the  validity  which  eau  be  given  it  by  theory.  To 
make  my  meauing  more  definite,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
empirical  generalisation  of  large  chests  being  the  cause  of 
great  muscuhir  power,  is  under  discussion.  As  an  observed 
fact — an  empirical  fact — the  correspondence  of  broad  chests 
and  muscular  strength,  is  a  vahiable  addition  to  our  empiri- 
cal knowledge.  Taken  as  an  indication,  no  one  disputes  the 
fact;  but  taken  as  a  cause,  and  connected  with  a  physiological 
theory,  it  bears  quite  a  different  value.  The  physiologist 
may  say  that  the  fact  proves  breadth  of  chest  to  admit  of 
more  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  causes 
greater  muscular  power.  Against  such  a  theory  we  bring 
the  fact  that  no  ab^ohite  and  constant  relation  between 
broad  chests  and  muscular  power  exists;  if  we  find  large 
chests  accompanying  strength  we  also  find  small  chests  in 
certain  lithe,  wiry  frames  accompanying  even  greater 
strength 5  the  empirical  generalisation  is  thus  destroyed,  the 
explanation  is  shown  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  ratio  of  inu8-> 
cular  power  ia  shown  to  depend  on  some  other  condition  be- 
sides the  size  of  the  chest. 

When  phrenologists  explain  the  exceptions  to  their  empi- 
rical fact«,  they  are  on  the  field  of  pure  science,  and  their 
explanations  can  only  have  value  in  proportion  to  the  validity 
of  the  scientific  principles  invoked ;  and  thus  the  Art  of 
Cranioscopy  is  perpetually  forced  to  recur  to  Physiology. 

Considered  empirically,  we  must  say  that  the  mass  of 
observations  hithei"to  collected  establishes  that  a  causal 
relation  of  some  kind  does  exist  Ix^tween  the  conformation 
of  tlie  ,skull  and   tlie  character.     No  one  acquainted   with 
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these  observations  will  deny  that  they  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  set  down  as  mere  coincidences  ;  but  they  require  much 
more  precision,  and,  above  all,  they  require  a  rational  basis, 
before  they  can  be  accepted  as  more  than  empirical  indica- 
tions. If  a  hundred  men  having  a  given  cranial  configura- 
tion be  found  to  manifest  an  unusual  power  of  Calculation, 
and  if  a  hundred  men  having  very  ordinary  power  of  Calcu- 
lation be  found  to  possess  nothing  noticeable  in  the  cranial 
configuration  previously  fixed  on  as  related  to  number,  the 
conclusion  inevitably  is  that  a  causal  relation  must  exist 
between  the  configuration  and  the  manifestation;  but 
whether  the  causal  relation  is  the  one  phrenologists  have 
assigned  is  not  proved  by  such  obsei*vations ;  and  should  any 
one  unequivocal  exception  be  observed,  it  alone  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  relation  was  still  to  seek.  This  is  a  verdict 
of  inductive  Logic  which  has  been  strangely  disregarded  both 
by  phrenologists  and  their  opponents.  The  opponents  of 
phrenology  are  too  apt  to  argue  as  if  the  exceptional  cases 
destroyed  the  cases  of  observed  correspondence ;  the  advo- 
cates of  phrenology  almost  universally  argue  as  if  the  excep- 
tions were  simply  unexplained  phenomena  by  no  means 
impugning  the  legitimacy  of  their  principles.  They  cling  to 
the  facts  of  correspondence,  and,  aware  of  the  logical  error 
of  their  opponents,  aware  that  no  amount  of  exceptional 
cases  can  destroy  the  evidence  which  proves  a  causal  relation, 
have  overlooked  the  equally  imperative  conclusion  that  one 
exceptional  case  points  to  an  incomj>leteness  in  the  genera- 
lisation ;  and  where  the  exceptions  are  numerous  the  incom- 
pleteness must  be  great. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  observation  in 
daily  life,  and  observation  of  remarkable  cases,  disclose  nu- 
merous and  striking  exceptions.  The  writings  of  anti-phreno- 
logists abound  in  such.  I  will  here  mention  but  one,  that  of 
Mangiamele,  the  calculating  boy,  an  excellent  account  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  named  below.*    He  was  the 

*  Louis  Piesse  :  La  Mldcdne  et  Us  Medccins,  1857.  From  my  reriew  of  this 
work  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  December,  1857,  in  an  article  entitled '  Phrenology 
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Sun  uf  a  Sioilian  shepberJ,  and  from  infancy  had  «^iven  signs 
of  a  reniarksiblo  calculating  power,  although  he  had  not  been 
taught  arithmetical  methods,  uor  iudeed  anything  of  the 
science  of  Number,  He  was  entirely  self-taught ;  jet  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  solved  the  moat  intricate  arithmetical 
problems  without  the  aid  of  graphic  signs,  was  marrellouBi 
and  astounded  the  Acadeuiie  dea  Sciences.  Here  was  entirely 
a  crucial  instance  for  Phrenology :  a  faculty  so  exceptional 
in  its  vigour  must  have  a  corresponding  development  of  its 
organ.  But  what  was  the  fact  P  Instead  of  an  eminence  on 
that  part  of  the  skull  assigned  to  the  organ  of  Number,  there 
was  an  absolute  depression.  The  fact  vi'as  admitted  by  the 
phrenologists ;  and  indeed  was  too  patent  to  be  disputed ; 
but  Broussais  and  Dumortier  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by 
atbrming  that  Mangiamele  liaJ,  in  realityj  no  special  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Number,  he  effected  his  marvellous 
feats  of  calculation  by — genius,  imiigination,  and  extraoi'di- 
nary  powers  of  induction  and  generalisation  !  The  dilemma 
here  is  formidable  ;  either  the  boy  could  subtract,  diride,and 
multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision  by  means  of 
his  Causalty,  Comparison,  Eventuality,  Individuality  (the 
organs  invoked  to  explain  his  manifestations),  in  which  case 
the  organ  of  Number,  established  by  Gall,  on  examination  of 
heads  of  celebrated  calculators,  is  a  fiction  and  a  superfluity^ 
the  functions  being  performed  by  other  organs ;  or  one 
organ  may  take  upon  itself  vicariously  the  function  of 
another,  and  all  phrenological  observation  becomes  donbtfuh 
A  man  destitute  of  Tune  may  thus  enchant  the  ears  of 
Europe  by  means  of  his  Causality ;  another  may  fill  his 
house  with  the  squalling  children  of  his  neighbours  by  the 
operation  of  his  Comparison  or  Individuality.  We  eiin  never 
say  to  what  organ  any  action  is  due  ;  and  all  the  jjhreuolo- 
gical  cases  are  discredited,  on  such  a  supposition.  George 
Bidder  is  always  cited  as  a  clenching  case  of  correspondence 
between  calculating  power  and  the  configuration  assigned  to 

ill  Prance/  I  hiive  borrowed  the  account  in  the  text.    In  the  same  article  there  aro 
otker  striking  eases. 
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Number.  So  far  good.  But  now  comes  the  case  of  !&fau- 
giamele,  with  powers  not  less  remarkable,  and  on  his  skull 
there  is  a  depression  instead  of  an  elevation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  faculty  is  present  in  the  absence  of  the  organ — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  faculty  is  enormous  where  the 
organ  is  unusually  small. 

Another  and  still  more  convincing  example  is  that  of  the 
cerebellum  assigned  as  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  con- 
sidered by  phrenologists  to  be  one  of  the  best  established 
organs  in  their  scheme,  founded  npon  numerous  facts  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  pathology,  and  common  observation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  interrogate  the  works  of  comparative 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists,  to  see  that  the 
disproof  of  this  hypothesis  is  overwhelming.  What  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  are,  we  do  not  know  as  yet ;  but 
one  thing  we  positively  know,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
orjjan  of  sexual  desire.* 

I  might  take  each  organ  in  turn,  and  show  that  against  the 
facts  phrenologists  adduce  in  its  favour,  an  array  of  facts  can 
be  adduced  against  it,  sufficient,  if  not  to  disprove  altogether 
the  cranioscopic  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  to  throw  such  doubt 
upon  it  as  to  be  reconciled  only  by  a  rational  explanation, 
which  must  come  from  a  true  psychological  law.  The 
rsitional  explanation  would  either  show  the  exceptional  facts 
to  be  perturbations  of  the  law ;  and  these  perturbations  might 
or  might  not  admit  of  reduction  to  some  subsidiary  law ;  or 
it  would  show  that  the  generalisation  itself  was  imperfect. 
In  any  case  the  facts  observed  preserve  their  value ;  both  the 
facts  against,  and  the  facts  in  favour  of  the  generalisation. 
That  the  counterfacts  invoked  by  anti-phrenologists  are  not 
always  of  the  nature  of  perturbations,  but  of  direct  contradic- 
tions, may  be  readily  shown.  Although  inductive  Logic  refuses 

*  Even  M.  Bt)rn.rjLxn,  wjio  accepts  Gall's  principles,  but  is  nnnble  to  see  the 
evidence  for  the  localisations,  and  consequently  rejects  Crauioscopy,  has  recently 
declaroil.  *  quant  a  la  localisation  do  I'instinct  de  la  generation  dans  le  cenrelet,  je 
suis  un  de  ceux  qui  I'ont  combattue  de  la  maniero  la  p^us  resolne,  mais  toujours  en 
r»*s|>ectant  lo  princiiH)  foitdaniental  dc  la  pluralite  et  de  la  sp<'cialite  des  or»anes 
ccrcbraux.'     Bullet ia  dc  V Acad,  dc  Midccuic,  avril  1805,  p.  083. 
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to  conclude  against  the  cases  of  correspondence  simply  on  the 
{^nnd  of  cases  of  non-correspondence  (perturbations),  it 
forces  us  to  conclude  on  tbe  ground  of  direct  contradiction. 
Ijet  ua  consider  the  ease  of  Mangiamele.  Fifty  examples  of 
the  or^'au  of  Number  largely  developed,  without  correspond- 
ing activity  of  the  functional  manifestation,  would  not  disturb 
the  value  of  the  observed  correspondences ;  for  these  imperfect 
manifestations  may  have  heen  due  to  various  perturbing 
causes.  But  one  case  of  tlie  presence  of  an  unusual  activity 
of  the  function  in  the  absence  of  the  organ,  or  rather  in  a 
remarkable  defii-iency  of  the  organ,  is  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  supposed  relation  between  the  function  and  the  organ; 
and  leads  either  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  hyp(»thesis,  or 
dissolves  the  very  basis  on  which  phrenology  is  erected.  For 
if  functions  can  be  active  where  the  corresponding  organs  are 
dL*(ieiout,  or  if  one  organ  can  take  on  the  function  of  another, 
cranioseopical  indication  is  fallacious. 

It  isj  therefore,  simply  on  tbe  ground  of  non-correspondence 
with  fact,  as  observed  roughly  in  common,  and  as  rigorously 
tested  by  the  more  precise  methods  of  science,  that  Cranios- 
copy  has  failed  to  gain  general  acceptance.  Phrenologists 
have  collected  cases  with  great  assiduity;  these  present  an 
imposing  array ;  but  scientific  scepticism  brought  to  their 
examination  discloses  fatal  discrepancies.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  many  of  the  phrenological  facts  axe 
determined,  though  this  alone  would  greatly  diminish  their 
presumptive  value :  *    it   is  enough  that   daily  observation, 

*  *  Att  lie^  dVuipIoyer  ]©  metnt  et  la  b^ilnnco  dans  un  ordr<?  de  fails  cjui  lo 
comportcraient  b\  bi<*n.  GaU  et  .Spur«lu*im  ont  tonjoiir«  i.»t  leurs  prtrli^-sins  e*nt 
presqiLio  tuujouri*  prefrre  la  simple  inspection.  Ijca  mots  "  plus  prand»  plus  pr»tit, 
6 norm c merit  developpt^,  il  est  fticJlo  de  voir,"  sc  retrouvent  4  chticuue  de  Icuw 
pageji,  moU  tr^s-exfiressifs  po«r  Ich  honimes  preveuuf ,  TOais  qui  daus  la  r^lit^ 
n'ont  le  plas  sonvent  aucnne  rnkur.'  Lrumet:  Jnutftmie  comparh  du  S^sthne 
ti^Ttvi/,r>  i.  p.  43(K  To  the  mme  offwt  rAucHAt^FK:  Rtfch^rchra  gnr  i[Encf^kah\ 
1838,  t,  p.  10.  The  credulity  of  plm^nologiatis  h  at  times  quite  naVr^.  (h^l  nteti- 
lions  th»*  cjipe  of  n  booki*cllcr  born  blind,  who  had  ucvertheleFs,  by  meiin!t  of  his 
organ  of  colour,  prw!!?^  notions  of  tho  dlslinction  and  luvrniony  of  colours'  {Kont- 
ihttff,  r.  p.  8.1);  ^nd  Mr.  G«>rge  Coml>o,  not  in  the  Irast  serptioal  of  such  a  *  fact/ 
rc-coprls  Ihiit  he  alt«o  knfw  'a  Wind  maii  who  diHtinj^iiishttl  colours  irith  girat 
aecurary  by  menus  of  ton  eh '  {Phren^tloffr/,  p.  11.1),     CouJd  uot  Mr,  ComW  detect 
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practising  the  same  loose  methods  of  determination,  con- 
stantly alights  on  glaring  discrepancies ;  and  that  scientific 
observation,  guided  by  precise  methods,  uniformly  discredits 
the  phrenological  localisations. 

But  Cranioscopy  might  be  true,  or  sufficiently  true  to 
warrant  the  acceptance  of  its  facts  of  correspondence  between 
cranial  configuration  and  mental  manifestations,  yet  Phre- 
nology, or  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  which  has  hitherto 
formed  its  scientific  basis,  might  be  very  far  from  true.  Gall 
indeed  supposed  otherwise.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
purely  by  cranioscopic  indications  we  could  determine  the 
cerebral  functions.*  Unless  the  organs  were  all  situated  at 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  (note  this  point !)  were  limited 
within  the  superficial  limits^  Cranioscopy  could  be  no  more 
than  Physiognomy,  a  rough  indication  of  general  conditions, 
not  an  anatomical  guide  to  functions.  In  other  words,  the 
basis  of  Phrenology  rests  on  four  positions : 

1.  That  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  is  the  organic 
substance  of  all  psychical  actions. 

2.  That  no  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  any 
essential  connection  with  the  mind. 

3.  That  each  distinct  faculty  has  its  distinct  organ. 

4.  That  each  organ  is  a  limited  area  of  grey  matter. 

Of  these  four  fundamental  positions,  only  the  third  is  true, 
and  even  that  is  left  in  vagueness,  for  Gall  nowhere  determines 
what  constitutes  a  Faculty,  he  nowhere  describes  an  Organ 
with  anatomical  precision.  When  the  occasion  presented 
itself  he  was  contented  with  vaguely  saying:  ^I  call  an 
organ  the  material  condition  which  renders  the  exercise  or 
manifestation  of  a  faculty  possible.'  t  He  held — and  in  this 
he  opposed  the  materialist  opinion — that  faculties  were 
spiritual  powers  which  were  manifested  by  means  of  material 
organs,  but  were  in  no  sense  the  prodxvcts  of  the  organs. 

the  differenco  betwoon  distingriishing  colonrs  and  distinguishing  coloured  objects? 
the  one  being  beyond  the  sense  of  touch,  the  other  being  simply  fineness  of 
toueli. 

♦  Fmicfions,  iii.  pp.  2,  4.  t  Ibid.  i.  292. 
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they  are  not  tne  tacultj  whica  causes 
enscmhte  of  ilie  oi'gaiuzatioii  of  the  eye  is 


*  The  muscles  and  bones/  he  said, '  are  the  material  < 
of  movement  J  b 
iiioveniejit;  the 
the  mLiteriLiI  condition  of  sight,  but  is  not  the  faculty  of 
sight,  1  call  the  material  condition  which  renders  possible 
the  manifestation  of  a  moral  qnalit^^or  an  intellectual  faculty 
ayi  oi-ffnn  of  the  mml.  I  say  that  man  in  this  life  thinks  and 
wills  by  means  of  the  brain ;  but  if  any  one  concludes  that 
the  thinking  willing  being  is  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain 
thinks  and  wills,  this  is  as  if  he  said  the  muscles  are  the 
faculty  of  movement,  or  that  the  organ  of  sight  and  the 
faculty  of  vision  are  one  and  the  same,'*  Whence  it  appears 
that  his  conception  of  Faculty  was  as  vague  as  his  conception 
of  Organ,  Bui  even  on  his  own  prineii>les  it  was  manifestly 
absurd  to  deline  an  organ  as  the  material  conditions,  and 
then  to  restrict  these  conditions  to  one  small  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  ^H 

Thus  only  one  of  his  four  positions  can  be  accepted  a^^ 
true ;  the  other  tliree  are  all  more  or  less  false.  If  it  is 
mainly  to  GalFs  impulsion  that  science  owes  the  definite 
notions  which  enable  us  to  reject  his  hypothesis,  we  must 
pay  him  our  tribute  even  while  rejecting  his  views,  Ther 
is  nothing  derogatory  to  him  in  asserting  that  his  knowledg 
of  the  nervous  system  was  incomplete,  and  that  he  had  ver 
imperfect  notions  of  what,  strict!}^  speakijig,  constituted  an^ 
Organ.  On  the  latter  i>oint,  Biology  is  still  without  a 
satisfactory  definition;  and  many  biologists  confound  pro- 
pertit*s  of  Imue  with  ftmdknis  of  orfjmtji.  Having  made  th]flfl| 
general  remark,  I  will  proceed  to  sliow,  briefly,  yet  it  is  t€>n 
be  hoped  conclusively,  the  uutenableness  of  GalFs  cerebr 
views. 

1.  The  grey  mafter  of  the  cofwolufioni^*  *  L'on  salt  que  les 
fonctions,  propres  a  ehaque  systenie  de  nerfs,  sont  rcalisees 
dans  leur  expansion  peripherique ;  or  j'ai  dem outre  que  les 
circonvolntions  dn  cerveau  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  Te 
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sion  p6riph^rique  des  faisceauz  dont  il  se  compose ;  par  cons^ 
quent,  les  circonvolations  du  cerveau  doivent  6tre  reconnues 
pour  les  parties  oii  s'exercent  les  instincts,  les  sentimens,  les 
peiichans,  les  talens,  en  g^n^ral  les  forces  morales  et  intel- 
lectnellea,'* 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  consideration  of  the  second 
proposition,  which  excludes  every  other  portion  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  limits  psychical  functions  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  I  remark  that  Gall  altogether 
fails  to  seize  the  distinction  between  functions  and  properties 
of  tissue,  and  consequently  makes  no  attempt  to  define  each 
cerebral  organ,  beyond  the  limitation  of  a  given  superficial 
area  in  an  uniform  substance.  The  properties  of  the  velvet 
(to  recur  to  our  former  illustration)  depend  on  the  structure 
of  the  velvet ;  the  uses  to  which  that  velvet  is  put  are  in  no 
sense  determined  by  the/oWs  in  the  velvet,  but  by  the  con- 
nections of  each  part  with  other  parts :  thus  the  skirt,  boddiee, 
sleev^es,  wristbands,  and  waistband,  are  various  distinct  parts 
of  the  velvet  dress,  but  the  properties  of  the  velvet  do  not 
vary  with  this  variation  of  the  uses  which  they  subserve.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain :  that  also  is  an 
uniform  substance,  variously  folded  into  convolutions,  and 
variously  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  organism  ;  the 
special  property  of  this  uniform  substance  is  Sensibility ;  the 
special  functions  subserved  by.  it,  depend  upon  its  organic 
connections.  In  connection  with  the  various  Senses,  its 
functions  will  be  perceptions  of  Sight,  Sound,  Touch,  Smell, 
and  Taste.  In  connection  with  visceral  organs,  its  functions 
will  be  perceptions  of  systemic  sensations.  In  connection 
with  muscular  organs,  its  fimctions  will  be  volitional.  The 
brain  has  often  been  compared  to  a  galvanic  battery.  Let  us 
adopt  the  comparison.  On  the  ends  of  the  two  conducting 
wires,  two  pieces  of  charcoal  are  fixed,  and  the  result  is  the 
electric  light ;  the  two  conductors  are  placed  in  a  solution, 
and  the  result  is  a  chemical  decomposition ;  tlio  two  oon- 

*  FoHciioinfj  ii.  p.  13. 
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ductors  are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  result  is  a 
chemical  composition ;  the  conductors  are  placed  in  relation 
with  a  telegraphic  apparatos,  and  the  result  is  a  transmission 
of  a  message  from  one  country  to  another.  But  all  these 
various  results  have  been  due  to  the  various  applicniions  of 
the  electric  force,  they  have  not  been  due  to  varieties  in  the 
battery.  By  no  inspection  of  the  battery  could  these  results 
have  been  divined ;  by  no  numeration  of  the  several  galvanic 
couples  coukl  these  phenomena  have  been  discriminated.  The 
phenomena  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper;  they  did  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  those  conples  in  the  battery-;  yet  to  euumeiute  the 
various  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  affix  to  each,  and 
to  separate  areas  of  each,  the  various  functions  of  the  mind, 
is  as  unscientific  as  to  assign  the  electric  light  Uy  one  couple, 
the  telegraph  to  another,  and  the  chemical  decomposition  to 
a  third  couple,  irrespective  of  their  connections. 

Of  this  Gall  had  no  suspicion.  As  I  have  said,  he  had  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  what  constituted  an  organ;  and  although  he 
declared,  and  truly  declared,  that  the  faculties,  being  sepa- 
rate, required  separate  organs,  he  nowhere  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  a  cerebiul  organ.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  bundle  of  fibres ;  at  another  a  single  fibre.  That  it 
could  be  neiiher  he  never  suspected.  '  Le  eei*veau  consistant 
en  plnsieurs  divisions  dont  les  fonctions  sont  totalement  dif- 
ferentes,  il  existe  phisieurs  faisccaiix  primitifs,  qui  par  leur 
d^veloppement  contribuent  a  le  produiro  conform ement  aux 
lois  auxquelles  ob^issent  les  antres  syst^mes  •  .  .  nous  rangeons 
parnii  les  fiiisceaux  les  pyi  amides  anterieures  et  posterieures, 
les  faisceaux  qui  sortent  immediatement  des  corps  olivaires, 
et  encore  quelques  autres.^*  Granting  the  hypothesis,  we 
should  have  to  remark  first,  that  the  bundles  were  too  few  for 
the  seven-and«twenty  faculties;  and  secondly,  tliat  these 
bundles  are  not  to  be  discriminated  on  the  area  of  the  con- 
volutions.    Subsequently,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  every 


♦  GitL:  Anat,  et  Physiol,  tin  Stfstime  nertmra,  i.  p.  271. 
S^vutii¥.\yi :   Oftatrvittioits  $ttr  fa  Phrinnfnffie,  pp.  74,  K^. 
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fibre  ia  the  nerves,  or  in  the  brain,  as  a  little  organ  by  itself.* 
The  conception  of  a  fibre  or  a  bundle^  of  fibres  constituting 
an  organ,  will  surprise  the  philosophic  biologist. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  objection  which  arises  from  the 
preceding  exposition  is  fatal  to  Grail's  scheme.  He  afiifmed 
that  the  brain  was  not  a  single  organ  having  a  single  function, 
but  a  complex  unity  of  various  organs  having  diverse 
functions.  He  established  this  position  by  a  large  array  of 
evidence.  But  when  he  came  to  take  the  next  step,  and 
assign  each  function  to  its  particular  organ  in  the  brain, 
he  was  wholly  without  a  principle  of  determination,  he 
neither  conceived  steadily  what  an  organ  was,  nor  attempted 
anatomically  to  discriminate  the  parts  of  the  brain  that  each 
organ  involved.f  Considering  that  there  are  some  sixty 
distinct  parts  in  the  whole  encephalon,  each  of  which  has 
received  its  distinct  name,  we  were  surely  in  need  of  a 
guide  which  would  lead  us  amid  the  labyrinth,  and  point  out 
which  parts  were  severally  grouped  into  distinct  organs? 
Gall,  who  revolutionised  the  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain, 
had  no  better  guide  than  what  cranial  configurations  might 
suggest.  The  internal  structure  of  this  eminently  complex 
apparatus  was  to  be  disregarded ;  and  our  attention  fixed  on 
the  variations  of  the  surface.  One  might  as  reasonably 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  by  the  position  of  the 
figures  on  its  dial. 

The  subject  of  the  convolutions  is  one  which  might  furnish 
an  instructive  chapter,  did  space  permit ;  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  affirming  that  the  researches  of  anatomists  have 
disproved  every  point  advanced  by  Gall.  Curiously  enough, 
M.  Camille  Dareste  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  fact,  that 

*  Fonrfionjt,  i.  p.  64. 

t  M.  Parchappk  has  well  remarked,  *  II  cnt  singuHor  qu«;  GjiU,  tout  en  per- 
fect iounant  riinatomie  du  systeme  ner\-eux  pir  d'importiints  travaux  qui  consti- 
tuent son  litre  scientifique  le  plus  glorioux,  n'ait  pas  fait  porter  ses  recherches 
pur  les  i>oints  qui  eussent  precis^ment  pu  sen-ir  a  verifier  la  legitimite  de  son 
pyst^me,  s'il  avait  pu  demontror  quo  la  p<'ripheric  dcs  h^mi.sph^n'S  cerebraux  re 
deconiposo  effectivenient  en  organes  di^tincts,  corresiwndant  aux  fonctions  dis- 
tinctes  dout  il  admettait  rexistence.'  Bvlhtin  de  CAcaiL  de  Midainc^  mai  1865, 
p.  684. 
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the  nu  tuber  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  hear  no  dii-eet 
propoi-tioii  to  the  dev^opment  of  intelligence,  whereas  they 
do  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thtis, 
given  the  size  of  the  animal  in  any  genus,  and  he  can  predict 
what  ai-e  its  convolutions ;  or  vice  versa,  given  the  o«in- 
vokitions,  and  he  can  predict  the  size  of  the  animaL  *  Toutes 
les  esp^ces  a  cervean  lisse  out  iine  jjetite  taille ;  toutes  le« 
especes  a  circonvolutions  nonibreuses  et  compliquees  sont,  ajL 
contraire,  de  grande  taille.'  *  ^H 

In  a  word,  the  convohitions  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
*  orj^^ans  '  of  the  faculties;  nor  even  as  correctly  indicating 
the  organs.  They  are  simply  forms  of  an  uniform  tissue ; 
this  tissue  has  a  |>eculiar  property,  Sensibility,  which 
applied' in  ditferent  cunuections  serves  various  functions;  but 
the  onjajut  con^titnfetl  out  of  these  connected  parts  are  no  i 
more  to  be  identified  with  the  particular  portions  of  the 
vesicular  tissue  which  supply  their  Sensibility,  than  the 
ti*legraph  is  t'O  be  identified  with  the  plates  which  supply  its 
electricity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  area  of  convolution  which 
in  one  man  might  be  connected  with  a  pc^culiar  mechanism, 
in  another  might  be  bo  imperfectly  connected  with  that 
mechanism,  or  might  supply  so  imperfect  a  mechanism,  that 
the  results  would  be  different  or  even  oi>posed.  Of  this 
Cranioscopy  can  tell  nothing.  It  is  limited  to  the  surface. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  skull  is  considered  sufficient  evidence. 
The  surface  of  the  skull  tells  as  much  as  the  surface  of  the 
brain ;  as  much  and  as  little. 

I  will  merely  in  passing  observe,  that  the  ajcioni  of  which 
so  much  use  is  made  by  phrenologists,  '  other  things  equal, 
size  is  the  measure  of  power,'  though  indisputable  Js  fallacious, 
since  the  *  other  things  '  never  are  equal.  If  the  external 
indications  were  expressions  of  the  internal  stnicture,  sisse 
would  be  a  measure  of  power,  and  Cranioscopy  a  guide  to 
character ;  imhappily  it  is  not  so. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  position  on  which  Phre- 

♦  Anvalc9  dc9  Scimcttg  nainrcff^9,  3  ^rac  s^*iie,  xvii.  30,  and  4Ame  airie.  i.  73. 
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nology  is  based,  that  the  cerebrum  only  is  the  seat  of  the 
l>sychieal  Acuities.  Gall  has  here  the  vast  majority  of 
biologists  on  his  side.  There  is  scarcely  one  teacher  in  a 
hundred  who  does  not  declare  the  Brain,  and  the  Brain 
exclusively,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind.  I  have  elsewhere* 
marshalled  abundant  facts  and  arguments  in  disproof  of  this 
illogical  and  obstructive  hypothesis ;  but  for  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  Gall  was  in  opposition  to  his 
own  prindples  when  he  thus  limited  the  seat  of  psychical 
&culties.  In  opposition  to  logic,  for  he  thereby  implied  that 
community  of  structure  did  not  carry  community  of  property : 
implied  that  ganglia  in  one  part  of  the  system  had  not  the 
same  Sensibility  as  ganglia  in  another.  In  opposition  to 
zoological  observation,  for  he  thereby  implied  that  the 
instincts  and  propensities  exhibited  by  animals  with  brains 
could  not  be  manifested  by  animals  without  brains,  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  the  instinct  of  propagation,  the  instinct  of 
destructiveness,  the  instinct  of  constructiveness,  and  others, 
are  manifested  by  animals  having  no  brains,  nothing  but 
simple  ganglia. 

He  had  indeed  a  glimpse  of  the  logical  error  when  he  was 
treating  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  as  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  for  he  there  asks,  ^  pourquoi  auroit-elle 
dans  le  cerveau  une  destination  diff^rente  de  celle  qu'elle  a 
dans  les  autres  systemes  nerveux  ? '  t  Had  he  not  been 
misled  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  nutritive  office  of  the  vesicular 
substance  (long  since  refuted),  and  had  he  conceived  Sensi- 
bility as  the  property  of  this  tissue,  he  would  have  reversed 
his  question  and  asked,  ^  Why  has  this  tissue  Sensibility  in 
the  convolutions,  and  not  in  every  other  ganglionic  mass  ?  * 

♦  PhysUilogy  of  Common  Life^  vol.  ii.  Rudolph  Waoxbb  finds  himself  com- 
pelled by  tlie  evidence  of  experiment  to  retract  his  former  news  and  to  admit  the 
existence  of  psychical  mHnifcstations  in  the  absence  of  the  brain.  *  Je  reconnais 
meme  qu  un  certain  nombre  de  ph^nomines  psychiques  persistent  chez  les  pigeons 
auxqiiels  on  a  enleve  le  cerveau,  le  ccn-elet,  et  une  partie  du  m^soc^phale.*  Broum- 
Sequard* 8  Journal  de  la  Physiftloyie^  1861,  iv.  6ol.  My  experiments  on  reptiles 
and  insects  showed  the  pers'stence  of  psychical  manifestations  after  the  head  had 
been  cut  off. 

t  Gall:  AnaLti  Thy  a.  \.  242. 
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GalFs  principles  demanded  that  the  subjective  anaJysia 
sliould  correspond  with  the  biological  analysis,  and  that 
Tiiental  manifestations  should  be  affiliated  on  the  physical 
organs ;  biit  his  Cranioscopy  could  not  accommodate  itself 
to  sitch  a  procedure:  it  demanded  that  the  brain  shoold 
be  the  exclusive  sent  of  the  psychical  faculties,  and  that  the 
surface  of  the  brain  should  m  its  varieties  reveal  the  organs 
of  those  faculties. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  these  few  pages  with  asfieiit,  he 
will  see  that  the  basis  of  Phrenology  is  laid  on  shifting  sand; 
and  that  if  men  of  science  have  long  since  declined  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  hypothesis,  it  is  because  the  alle^d  facts 
of  Cranioscopy  ai'e  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  ace  mute  and 
general  to  waiTant  confidence  in  that  Art,  and  because  the 
Psychology  and  Physiology  which  Gall  and  his  soeeessors 
offif^r  usj  are  neither  reconcileable  with  psychological  analysis 
nor  with  the  present  condition  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology •* 

The  course  of  our  History  now  leads  us  t-o  the  important 
movement  in  Germany,  which,  begun  by  Kant,  ran  a  rapid 

and  brilliant  career  till  it  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  Hegelian 
school,  I  Iiave  placed  Gnll  before  Kant,  although  chronology 
is  thereby  somewhat  disturbed,  in  order  that  from  Kant  the 
course  of  evolution  might  be  followed  without  interruption. 


*  Hpiiffe  has  not  permltXed  the  cit&tioti  of  a  tithe  of  Ik9  arguments  And  obseiTA- 
tiona  wbieh  discredit  Phrenology,  The  student  is  refc rrn!  to  I-^LtT :  R^Jtft  de 
r Ortf{inoim/if,  nnd  hi:*  8ub«equeiiL  work  La  Pkysioloffit  de  la  P<nsk,  for  cunettifeitfl 
exAmplea  HguimHt  the  F;pe<!ial  loeaH.>«ation!) ;  aUo  to  Fkissb,  Iji  MetUci$ie  H  Im 
Mhieciiu^  With  regard  in  Amitomy  iind  Physiology  almost  any  &nd  ffverj 
inodom  work  may  be  eonE<ultef! ;  but  Lkvkkt  and  GtiATiOLKT,  Amitomle  camp4ni€ 
du  Syatime  nerveitx  ;  or  Wao>t:b,  Neurofo^wch^  Untcrsttchnn^en,  may  be  spceiftUj 
named,  the  former  abounding  in  facts  drawn  from  compitmtive  iinAtoinya  ^hich 
ndtDit  of  no  escape. 
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NINTH  EPOCH. 

Recurrence  to  tiie  fundamental  question  respecting  the 
Origin  of  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KAST, 

§  I.  Life  op  Kant. 

IMMANUEL  KANT  was  bom  at  Konigaberg,  in  Prussia, 
22nd  of  April,  1724.  His  family  came  originally  from 
Scotland,  and  changed  their  name  of  Cant  into  Elant  to  suit 
the  Glerman  pronunciation.  This  Scottish  origin,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  philosophical  connection  with 
Hume,  has  some  little  interest.  His  father  was  a  saddler,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity.  His  mother  was  somewhat  severe, 
but  upright,  speaking  the  truth,  and  exacting  it.  Kant  was 
early  bred  in  a  love  of  truth;  and  had  before  him  such 
examples  of  moral  worth  as  must  materially  have  con- 
tributed to  form  his  own  inflexible  principles. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely 
another  example,  except  in  Grecian  history,  of  a  life  so 
rigorously  philosophical  as  that  of  Kant.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  never  once  quitted  the  walls  of  murky  Konigsberg. 
There  he  passed  a  calm  and  happy  existence,  meditating, 
professing,  and  writing.  He  had  mastered  all  the  sciences ; 
he  had  studied  languages,  and  cultivated  literature.  He 
lived  and  died  a  type  of  the  German  Professor :  he  rose, 
smoked,  drank  his  coffee,  wrote,  lectured,  took  his  daily  walk 
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tiie  euleMe  of  ite 
fksofft  UmiQt;  and  Henekl  MimcH^  after  dMec^feruy  il» 

me  ci  ttea&  yaMkalio—  sitiacted  nmclL 
tm  the  wemmm  of  In  GMi%w  ^  Pten  ibuM 
eier^tliiiip  ppodmed  bj  Iixk  a  matter  ot  iDtarosL  Kor  did 
theCWIftfMilMirslliMiMiliwaiinl.  The  Mm^tj  of  its 
ww^  the'te|Ni]»eBCM  of  its  to»iMj<igj  nd  etyle^  far 
eone  tine  titeuuted  its  real  Tsloe,  Tlik  value  «aa  at  lengtli 
diacorefed   and    nade    known*      AD  Genamnj  rao^  witli 

cf  tlie  aeir  philoeoplij^.    AlnMiat  ewerj  *  chair '  nas 
hw  a  KaTititt       Kvaberieas  hoohs    and    mot  a  few 
paiBpfalets  cmine  TapidlT  from  the  presv  either  attaTlriii^  or 
the  inneipltt  of  the  Critacal  FUkwophj. 

pemicaa.  1]H^dMt]ileeIikeiied] 
both  to  Oopemieos  and  Kewtos,  dedaring  that  be  had  not 
onlj  ebanged  the  whole  acieBiee  of  Metafhyaioiy  ae  Coper* 
nieu  changed  the  arienee  of  jLaiiooomTy  but  had  also  ecn* 
■mnnaled  the  aeieBoii  he  otig^iiiaied. 

The  Criiiqme  was,  be  telb  ns*  the  product  of  twelve  reara^ 
meditation.  It  waa  written  in  less  than  nine  months.  These 
two  facts  saffidentlj  explain  the  defiects  of  its  eompositioo. 
In  his  loD|^  me^tatioDs  he  had  elaboiated  his  sjateia,  diiided 
and  BubdiTided  it,  and  completed  its  faeavj  and 
terminologj.  In  the  rapiditj  of  composition  he  had  no 
lor  the  graces  of  stjle,  nor  for  that  all-important  dearaeaa  i 
stmctnre  which  (depending  as  it  does  upon  the  dne  gradatioa 
of  the  parts,  and  npon  the  clearness  with  which  the 

*  He  mmtkm  hMm^  o»ee  l««n  kcfil  tvo  or  thrtt  daj*  from  hi<  ] 
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themselves  are  conceived)  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
desideratum  of  a  philosophical  style. 

Bat  in  spite  of  these  defects — defects  which  would  have 
been  pardoned  by  no  public  but  a  German  public — the 
Critique  became  celebrated,  and  its  author  had  to  endure  the 
penalty  of  celebrity.  He  was  pestered  with  numerous  calls 
of  curious  strangers,  who  would  not  leave  Konigsberg  with- 
out having  seen  him.  To  the  curious  were  added  the  ad- 
miring. Enthusiastic  scholars  undertook  long  journeys  to 
see  their  great  master.  Professor  Beus  one  day  walked 
into  his  study,  saying  brusquely  that  ^he  had  travelled  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  see  and  speak  with  Kant.'  The 
visits  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  contented  himself  with  merely  showing  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  study  for  a  few  minutes. 

Kant  never  spoke  of  his  own  system,  and  from  his  house 
the  subject  was  entirely  banished.  He  scarcely  read  any  of 
the  attacks  on  his  works  :  he  had  enough  of  Philosophy  in 
his  study  and  lecture-room,  and  was  glad  to  escajje  from  it 
to  the  topics  of  the  day. 

He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  retaining  his  powers  almost  to  the  last.  He 
latterly,  during  his  illness,  talked  much  of  his  approaching 
end.  *  I  do  not  fear  death,'  he  said,  ^  for  I  know  how  to 
die.  I  assure  you  that  if  I  knew  this  night  was  to  be  my 
last,  I  would  raise  my  hands,  and  say  "  God  be  praised !  " 
The  case  would  be  far  different  if  I  had  ever  caused  the 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures.' 

A  picture  of  Kant's  daily  habits,  and  many  interesting 
traits  of  his  character,  will  be  found  in  the  works  named 
below.*     I  cannot  find  space  for  such  details  ;  nor  for  more 

*  BoBowsKi :  DarBttUung  de$  Lefteus  vnd  Charakttr  Lnmanuel  KanCs,  1801 :  a 
biographj  reriMd  by  Kaict  himself,  thongh  not  pablished  during  his  lifetime. 
^^▲siAXSKi :  Immtinud  Kant  in  sein^m  /ef^On  Libensfairtn,  1804.  This  hasljcen 
reproduced  by  Db  Qcixckt  :  Workj*.  iii..  *  Last  Days  of  Immacuel  Kant/  where  the 
Englifth  reader  will  do  well  to  se<-k  it.  .Schtbebt  :  Kanfg  BUtgrapkie  in  the  edition 
of  Kant's  works  by  Ri»sKXKKANZ  and  Schubert.  Perhap*  the  be»*t  of  all  the 
biographies  is  that  in  Krxo  Fischkr  :  GeBchichtt  dtr  neurm  Pkilotiopki^^  two 
hiTge  rolames  of  which  are  devoted  to  Kant. 
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than  a  pasamg  mention  of  Eant^s  relation  to  Swedenboi^,  of 
which  such  unjustifiable  use  is  often  made  by  the  admirers 
of  the  latter,  who  proclaim  with  emphasiit,  that  Kant 
testified  to  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  clairva^fanct.  He 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  Letier  on  Suredenbar^*  he 
narrates  two  of  the  r^oried  cases  of  Swedenboi^'s  clair- 
va^ancty  and  says  he  knows  not  how  to  disprave  them,  thej 
being  supported  by  such  respectable  testimony;  but  he 
nowhere  testifies  to  them  himself;  and  in  the  Traume  einea 
Geigterseher^,  no  less  than  in  the  Anikropoloffiej  §$  35  and 
37,t  his  energetic  contempt  for  Swedenborgianism  and  all 
other  Schwarmtrei  is  unequivocally  expressed. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  siuce  the  KrVik  was  published, 
and  philosophers  not  only  still  meditate  on  it,  but  dispute  as 
to  the  meaning  of  its  cardinal  pa^ssages.  One  is  tempted  to 
suspect  that  much  of  its  fascination  lies  in  its  obscurity. 
Students  first  repelled  are  next  attracted  by  it ;  piqued  into 
vaiiquiiihing  the  difficulty,  they  end  by  overvaluing  their 
conquest.  When  translated  into  the  language  of  European 
thought,  I  believe  Kant's  special  contributions  are  nowa- 
days of  slight  value,  and  that  liis  psychology  almost  every- 
where must  be  rejected ;  hence  I  cannot  withstand  the 
conclusion,  that  had  he  written  intelligibly  he  would  seldom 
now  be  read.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  style  is  positively 
disgraceful.  Speaking  from  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  such  literature,  I  can  name  no  other  work  of  real 
power  (and  the  power  of  the  Krifik  is  titanic)  which  exhibits 
a  like  disregard  of  every  condition  of  style.  Its  terminology, 
though  repulsive,  may  have  been  advantageous ;  but  its 
composition  is  inexcusable.  The  sentences  are  long,  clumsy, 
involved ;  the  separate  clauses  are  seldom  well  constructed, 
and  they  are  thrown  together  rather  than  logically  sub- 
ordinated. But  this  is  not  all.  The  phraseology  is  approxi- 
mative when  it  needs  sharp  precision,  and  is  vacillating  to  a 

•  JDeiw  anthropologifche  Schii/Un  (Th«l  Tii.  p.  A»  imI.  EmsxKftAMt).  __ 

t  Zw«tit«  AlittieiL  p.  89  •q.     On  this  subject  of  SwKDEifBOBO  w«  the  f^U  ftod 
bci^rrgtitig  cliseuniun  in  Ktrtfo  Fiscnan,  111.  227  »<l* 
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remarkable  degree.  'Kant/  says  Mr.  Mahaffy,  ^honestly 
confesses  in  fhe  conclusion  of  his  second  preface,  that  he 
feels  he  has  no  power  of  expressing  himself  clearly ;  and  true 
to  his  word  he  always  thinks  he  is  explaining  a  matter  by 
talking  about  it,  and  goiug  round  it,  and  enforcing  it  by 
mere  Tariation  of  language ;  and  yet  in  most  cases  his  first 
statement  is  by  fiur  the  best.'  The  great  thinkers,  Descartes, 
Spinoza^  Leibnitz,  Hume,  subtle  as  they  were,  had  sufficient 
mastery  of  language  to  present  their  thoughts  in  a  style  that 
was  at  once  intelligible  and  engaging.  Their  profundity  was 
clear  depth.  To  find  a  companion  for  the  Kritik  we  must 
go  back  to  the  work  of  the  great  geometer  Archimedes, 
whose  propositions  require  to  be  read  over  and  over  again 
before  the  student  seizes  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  whose  demonstrations  puzzle  eyen  the  mathe- 
matician to  follow.  Kant  defends  himself  in  one  place  by 
assuming  that  it  is  the  absence  of  a  popular  and  entertaining 
style  which  causes  the  Kritik  to  be  dipped  into  and  not  read ; 
and  he  has  a  ready  retort  against  the  philosophic  student 
who  should  demand  entertainment*  But  the  reason  lay 
deeper ;  and  the  proof  is  manifest  in  the  controversies  which 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  been  carried  on  by  professed  Kantists  respecting  his 
meaning.  In  spite  of  all  the  study  and  all  the  commentaries, 
professors  of  eminence,  even  in  this  year  1870,  are  writing 
angry  pamphlets  against  each  other  respecting  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Kant's  views  on  Space  and  Time  ;t  and  if  Germans  thus 
fail,  what  chance  is  there  for  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  ? 
So  little  campogition  is  there  in  the  Kritik  that  a  contro- 

*  Ptolegamena  ru  jeder  knnftgtn  Metapkytik,  Werke,  iii.  172,  ed  ILlbtex- 
STEDr,  1838.  This  is  the  edition  I  cxXf.  from,  unless  when  the  exception  is  specially 
mentioned. 

Tkbtdklxxbubo,  the  editor  of  Aristotle  and  author  of  the  very  remarkable 
Logische  U»iersuckunffen,scefia»^  Kukd  Fischkr,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  of 
misunderstanding  Kant.  Replies  followed  replies.  Comp.  Kuxo  Fi9chkk*s  aecond 
edition  of  the  work  on  Kant ;  TuEXDELBXBt'JMi's  pamphlet :  Kuno  Fixher  und 
tein  Kant,  Eine  Emtgegnung,  1869;  and  Fischkk*s  pamphlet:  Anti'Trendelenhurg. 
Eiue  Dupiik,  1870.  After  this  Geapkxoiessxb  entered  into  the  fray  in  a  spirited 
pamphlet :  Kanft  Lehre  von  Raum  und  Zeit.  Jan.  1870.  A  stroke  of  paralysis 
probably  prevented  Trendelenburg  from  continuing  the  dispute. 
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versy  lia«  arisen,  and  is  jet  far  from  settled,  respecting  ther 
changes  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  exposition,  introduced  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Kriiik.  Michelet,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Kuiio  Fischer  affirm  a  radical  change ;  Ueberweg  and 
Mr.  Mahaffy  affirm  complete  consistency,* 

Kant  never  writes  well;  but  he  is  intelJi|:^ible  in  other 
works,  and  repulsive  only  in  the  Kritik,  On  this  account,  and 
on  otlien*,  the  student  is  ailvised  to  leave  that  work  in  peace 
until  he  has,  from  other  sources,  mastered  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciples I  which  miiy  easily  be  done  by  some  sucli  course  as 
this:  Beg:inniiig  with  Mr.  Mansels  Prolegomena  Logicn,  and 
Victor  Cousin's  Le^orufsur  Kunt^  he  may  take  in  hand  Apelt*s 
Meinphfjnik.,  which  reproduces  the  Kantian  ideas  in  a  clear 
style  ;  he  in  tlicii  fitted  for  Kant's  Frolsifomenay  whicb  is  a 
popular  exposition  expressly  written  to  make  the  Kriiik 
intelligible.f 

§  II.    The  Ceitical  Philosophy. 
Defective  as  a  writer,  as  a  thinker  Kant  was  one  of  the 

most  searching  and  revolutionary-  He  produced  a  deep 
and  agitating  impression  on  the  mind  of  Europe  that  can 
only  be  fitly  compared  with  the  French  Revolution*  Both 
iuMuences  were  great  and  admii^Ue  in  destruction,  without 
carrying  in  them  the  seeds  of  reconstrnction.  Both  were 
culminations  of  anarchical  tendencies.     Both  embodied  the 

•  KuNo  FisciiHH :  Comiiii utnry  on  Kaufx  Kriiik.  Tranalttted  Ly  J.  P»  >Liiui-fT, 
ISGG.  {This  excellent  trun slat  ion  of  the  clitipters  of  FiscHKu's  work  which  r«ljit« 
to  the*  Kriiik,  \»  rnrii^hed  witli  lu'iito  iiiinotatioii»,  and  should  bo  con^ult^nl  bj  pvrry 
student  of  Kant.)  Ukbkhwbg:  Ih  priore  d  jMxteriore  /ortna  KandntUB  Criikts 
Eaiioni*  Piir&,  1S6I»  and  St^xtrm  der  Ij/gik,  18*5j>- 

t  *  It  dc^aeribeii  Kit}  way  in  which  Kant  renelie^l  his  discovems.  It  fihows  th« 
whole  critical  investigation  in  iti*  natural  imtrammelled  coiirao,  and  therefore  nol 
only  Hhows  ub  but  fjicilitHtos  our  view  of  thp  inufr  con  strict  ion  of  iho  criticiti 
philoftopliy/  KiJNo  Fjschkr,  op^  df.  24.  This  work,  which  would  be  ea«tly 
intelligible  to  tb«  English  public,  has  not  found  a  trunphilor,  wh^n.^aa  thi*  Kriiik^ 
on  all  jfmuada  repidsivc,  bun  bpi'ii  spvcnd  tjine»  t mni^ latin! ,  I  sbtill  occa«iun«llv 
ftvnil  nivMi'lf  of  the  version  by  Mr»  MkikmvJohn  published  in  Bohn's  Phihutopkiccl 
JMrrary.  (I  rcf«T  to  it  i\»  Th^  Critick  of  Pure  RraJtnn^  »oTn<"limo8  simplj  ih« 
C'Hliek.)  It  is  not  always  uocunitet  and  Mr.  MAittrrT  who  has  «<xaniiDed  it»  it 
votnolimcM  iM'vere  in  condi  nination  of  it ;  but  the  enormou}*  difficulty  of  translat* 
ing  Orrnian  philosophical  language  into  Englisih  equivalents  should  make  Ui 
gfAtcful  for  Ihu  I'flfort  nnd  rrlnrtant  to  find  faults 
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results  of  the  travail  of  centuries.  And  as  the  Bevolntion 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  European  politics,  so  Kant  gave  a 
new  aspect  to  European  Metaphysics.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
really  novel  in  his  Method.  There  was  little  that  was  ab- 
solutely new  in  his  conclusions. 

There  will  be  many  readers  surprised  at  this  statement,  es- 
pecially Glennans,  and  students  of  German  Philosophy. 
Kuno  Fischer,  for  example,  whose  opinions  I  never  lightly 
estimate,  and  whose  History  displays  great  flexibility  of 
judgment  no  less  than  comprehensive  knowledge,  opens  his 
work  on  Kant  with  the  remark  that  among  all  systems  none 
has  so  little  in  common  with  its  forerunners  as  the  Kantian. 
He  founded  a  thoroughly  new  Philosophy,  one  which  essen- 
tially had  nothing  in  common  with  any  predecessor.  By  this, 
Fischer  means  that  Kant's  object  was  different  from  that  of 
all  other  thinkers,  and  that  his  Method  was  novel.  Prede- 
cessors regarded  Philosophy  as  an  explanation  of  things,  a 
rationale  of  the  Cosmos.  In  the  course  of  evolution  the 
particular  sciences  emerged,  each  of  which  gave  its  explana- 
tion of  the  group  of  things  which  it  treated  of.  Science 
separated  itself  from  Metaphysics,  and  Experience  set  Specu- 
lation aside,  as  troublesome,  if  not  futile.  From  this  moment 
the  chief  philosophical  problem  was,  What  is  the  relation 
of  Speculation  to  Experience?  which  implicitly  contained 
the  question:  Has  Speculation  any  authority  at  all  in 
Philosophy  not  derived  from  Experience?  Leibnitz  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  two.  He  was  at  once  meta- 
physician and  man  of  science ;  a  master  in  both ;  but  his 
physics  rested  upon  metaphysics.  His  differential  calculus 
originated  in  his  metaphysical  law  of  continuity;  his  dis- 
covery of  the  measure  of  force  rested  on  his  conception  of 
vis  viva.  The  metaphysical  bias  was  so  dominant  in  his 
system  that  his  scholars  separated  Speculation  from  Ex- 
perience, and  the  Wolfian  School  constructed  a  purely 
rational  Cosmology  and  rational  Psychology. 

Then  Kant  appeared,  who  regarded  the  true  position  of 
Philosophy  to  be  that  of  an  independent  science  which  stood 
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in  i^latiuii  to  all  the  separate  sciences,  as  these  stand  to 
tlieir  objeeta.  Thus  was  the  controversy  between  Science 
and  Metaphysics  reconciled.  Philosophy,  in  this  view, 
ceased  to  be  an  explanation  of  things^  to  become  an  explana- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  things,  *  it  became  a  neeessar}- 
science,  since  it  explained  a  fact  which  needed  explanation 
no  lees  than  every  other  fact ;  at  the  same  time  it  became  a 
new  science,  for  it  explained  a  fact  hitherto  inexplicable** 
The  hitherto  inexplicable  fact  being,  How  is  Experience 
possible?  When  a  physicist  seeks  the  explanatioD  of  a 
pliysical  fact,  he  seeks  the  conditions  under  which  it  ariseSt 
the  forces  of  which  it  is  the  outcome.  Thus  proceeded  Kant : 
he  Bought  the  conditions  uf  human  knowledge,  the  forces 
out  of  which  alone  it  could  arise.  His  philosophy  wa« 
everywhere  and  wholly  critical ;  it  stood  in  relation  to  the 
dogmatical  as  Optics  stands  to  Vision,  as  Acoustics  to  Hear- 
ing, 

Had  not  Descartes^  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hnme, 
C^ond iliac  also  seen  that  to  explain  our  knowledge,  the 
conditions  must  be  investigatt^d "?  Fischer  is  by  no  means 
disposi'd  to  deny  it,  but  he  objects  that  these  were  mere 
eiforts,  and  imperfect  efforts^  Kant  alone  chose  the  right 
way,  and  a  new  way.  They  placed  themselves  at  the  wrong 
point  of  view;  and  no  straining  of  the  eye  will  enable  ns  to 
see  what  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  vision.  Tliey  fancied  they 
explained  the  fiicts  of  Cognition,  but  the  grounds  which  they 
advanced  were  tbciaselves  cognitive.  Tlie  true  standing 
point  was  discovered  by  Kant  in  the  simple  truth  that  if 
Cognition  is  to  be  explained  at  all  it  must  be  throngli 
conditions  which  precede  Cognition,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  detected  either  in  Experience  or  in  Reason.  This  is  the 
vgg  of  Columbus. 

Hegel  objects  to  Kant's  '  insisting  on  our  learning  to 
swim  bt^fore  venturing  into  the  water/  Fischer  properly 
retorts  that  Kant's  object  was  not  to  learu  swimming,  bat  ta 
explain  it.  We  can  speak  without  knowledge  of  grammar; 
think,  without  knowledge  of  logic ;  sec,  without  knowledge 
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of  optics ;  live,  without  knowledge  of  physiology ;  but  are 
these  sciences,  therefore,  snperflnons?  And  what  these 
sciences  are  to  their  objects,  the  critical  science  is  to  Cogni- 
tion. Heel's  objection  is  answered ;  but  the  dim  sense  of 
contradiction  which  prompted  it  was  groonded  on  a  true 
feeling  of  a  fdlacy  in  Kant's  procedure.  Of  this  fallacy 
more  anon ;  let  us  pursue  Fischer's  exposition. 

Bacon,  without  positively  denying  that  we  could  know  the 
suprsrsensible,  assigned  to  Metaphysics  a  sort  of  couTcnt-life 
removed  fiom  Physics,  and  tended  by  those  sterile  virgins. 
Final  Causes.  Locke  limited  knowledge  to  sensibles. 
Berkeley  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Hume  came  to 
destroy  even  this  ground  of  certitude.  Experience  can  give 
no  absolute  certainty,  for  all  judgments  to  be  absolute  must 
be  identical,  and  no  judgment  founded  on  experience  can  be 
analyticaL  Mathematical  judgments  are  true,  because 
analytical ;  all  others  are  dubious,  because  synthetical.  Kant 
agrees  with  Locke  that  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves 
is  impossible,  there  can  be  no  metaphysic  of  the  supra- 
sensible.  He  agrees  with  Berkeley  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  knowledge  of  phenomena  which  are  only  our  ideas.  He 
agrees  with  Hume  in  the  division  of  judgments  into  analytic 
and  synthethic ;  and  that  all  judgments  of  Experience  are 
synthetic;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  either  by 
Experience  or  Reason  how  one  thing  can  be  the  cause  of 
another. 

Having  thus  followed  Kuno  Fischer  through  the  fort\'- 
five  pages  in  which  he  defends  his  thesis  of  Kant's  entire 
originality,  I  must  repeat  my  assertion  that  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  Method.  The  problem  he  undertook  to 
solve  was  the  problem  we  have  seen  constantly  presented  in 
modem  philosophy :  Have  we  any  ideas  independent  of 
Experience  ?  The  attempts  to  solve  it  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  chapters  on  Locke,  Hume,  Condillac,  Reid,  and  Gall. 
All  agree  in  declaring  Experience  the  sole  source  of  ideas  ; 
yet  since  this  principle  led  to  Scepticism,  there  only  seemed 
an  escape  in  Common  Sense.     Kant  declined  the  refuge  of 
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Common  Sense.*  While  all  agreed  that  Experience  was  the 
source  of  knowledge,  he  propoanded  the  question:  What  is 
Experience  9  What  are  its  constituents  ? 

It  ciunnot  jnstl)^  be  said  that  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Con- 
(lillae,  and  Reid  did  not  examine  into  the  origin  of  know- 
ledge, and  set  forth  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  constituent 
elements  of  Experience.  If  Kant  proposed  a  novel  theorj 
of  these  constituents,  assuredly  the  attempt  to  furnish  a 
theory  was  in  nowise  novel ;  and  I  cannot  accept  his  state- 
ment, which  one  so  often  hears  echoed,  that  his  conception 
of  a  criticism  of  the  iinder standing  was  entirely  originaU 
To  investitjate  the  condifcions  of  Experience  had  always  been 
the  labour  of  psychologists.  To  separate  the  a  priori  from 
the  a  poster  ion  elemonts  in  knowledge?,  had  been  the  specinl 
industry  of  Desca^rtes,  Leibnitz,  and  all  the  upholders  of 
Innate  Ideas,  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  &c.  No  one 
had  mare  eniphatic:illy  than  Leibnitz  asserted  that  although 
knowled;^^  begins  with  Sans'ition,  it  is  not  all  derived  from 
Sensation ;  but  that  in  all  Experience  there  is  a  quota 
furnished  by  the  mind,  and  this  quota  is  distinguishable  by 
the  character  of  universality  and  necessity.  While  there 
was  in  truth  no  novelty  in  Kant's  undertaking,  there  wasi 
also  no  novelty  in  his  Method.  He  followed  the  old  path- 
way, and,  analysing  the  Mind  in  its  developed  forms  without 
going  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  wholly 
missed  the  true  conditions  of  Ex^jericnce.  This  Method  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  that  pursued  by  him  in  bis 
Inmintms  conception  of  a  Cosmology,  which  has  since  been 
w^orked  out  by  Laplace  and  others,  and  has  taken  its  place 
in  science  as  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  The  problems  were 
strictly  analogous :  Psychology  was  called  n|>on  to  explain 
how  Experience  arose,  how  the  Mind  in  all  its  varied  pheno- 
mena, could  be  evolved  onfc  of  biological  conditions;  Cos- 
mology  was   called    upon   to    ex|)lain    how    the    Planetary 

*  Ho  btuA  ii  WHS  ilir  jiotHlpk"  itivGiitiiin  of  nuMlrni  »imctj  wIuti'Iiji*  iht*  « tnptii'^t 
nooJlu  L'iMil<l  pImT  hittiHelf  on  a  level  willi  \\iv  prufuumlt'ttt  thinker.  ihrd^^Mem^ 
^Hjcrier  Aiut/tiffen  Mdnphtjsik,     Vorrttlc. 
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System  arose,  whence  its  movements,  why  the  planets  had 
an  elliptical  orbit  and  revolved  on  their  axes,  and  why 
the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  increased  with  the  distance 
from  the  snn,  so  that  the  planetary  course  passed  into 
the  cometary — these  and  all  related  questions  had  to  be 
deduced  from  the  mechanical  laws  discovered  by  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Newton.  But  while  the  problems  were  thus 
analogous,  very  divergent  were  the  Methods.  He  wrote 
a  Natural  History  of  the  Heavens,'^  but  followed  another 
Method  in  his  attempt  at  a  Natural  History  of  Mind.  In 
the  one  case  he  fiashions  a  hypothesis  on  strictly  in- 
ductive and  empirical  data.  He  starts  from  the  material 
chaos  in  which  nothing  is  present  beyond  the  elementary 
substances,  and  their  primitive  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion:  out  of  these  substances  and  these  forces,  as 
known  to  us,  he  constructs  the  universe  known  to  us  ;  they 
are  the  factors  of  which  the  planetary  system  is  the  product. 
The  analogous  procedure  would  have  been  to  start  from 
Sensibility  with  its  elementary  modes  of  combination,  and 
show  how  from  these  factors  the  familiar  product  was 
evolved.  As  in  the  one  case  nothing  but  Matter  and  its 
two  modes  of  action  were  to  be  admitted,  so  in  the  second 
case  nothing  but  Sensibility  and  its  modes  of  action  should 
have  been  admitted ;  this  would  have  given  a  theory  of  the 
conditions  of  Experience,  this  would  have  answered  the 
question:  How  is  Experience  possible?  which  would  have 
answered  the  question :  How  are  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori  possible  ?  Instead  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  Kant 
begins  by  asking  what  is  there  which  precedes  Sensibility, 
what  is  there  in  Experience  which  is  not  given  in  Sense,  but 
is  antecedent  to  it  ?  He  might  as  well  have  asked  with  the 
philosophers  of  old  :  And  chaos  whence  ? 

In  a  word  he  pursued  the  old  Metaphysical  Method,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  Biological  Method.     I  do  not  for  the 

♦  Alhjriiieine  'Saiurgeschickte  und  Theorie  dts  Himmds^  oder  Versuch  von  der 
VerfoMung  und  dem  merhanucktn  Urfprunpe  des  ganzen  Wiitgebdude^f  nock 
ycwtonUcken  Grundeaizcn  aftgchandelt,    Werke  Tiii,  217-232. 
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present  appreciate  the  yalue  of  tliifl  procedure,  nor  of  itg 
results,  but  only  point  out  that  his  claim  to  have  originated 
a  new  inquiry  and  on  a  new  Method  cannot  be  accepted. 
The  d  priori  elements  which  he  is  imagined  to  have  dis- 
covered by  analysis  of  Experience,  are  the  familiar  Innate 
Ideas,  Laws  of  Thought,  Native  Dispositions  of  the  Mind, 
under  new  aspects.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  power  is  dis- 
played ;  the  old  conpeptious  have  a  new  precision,  and  with 
it  a  tenfold  value,  so  that  after  Kant  no  one  will  probably 
return  to  the  old  forms.  But  his  immense  power  of  thought 
has  not  been  directed  by  a  novel  Method,  and  in  spite  of  his 
destruction  of  Metaphysical  dogmas,  in  spite  of  his  own 
scientific  interest  and  culture,  he  remains  the  fountain-head 
of  ceaseless  streams  and  rivulets,  pouring  deviously  into  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  speculation. 

Before  him  the  majority  of  philosophers  failing  to  see,  or 
positively  refusing  to  see,  that  the  conditions  of  Experience 
must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  of  the  organism,  imagined 
they  should  find  an  explanation  simply  by  interrogating 
Consciousness  as  Experience  presented  it.  Kant  set  himself 
to  isolate  the  two  elements  ti  priori  and  a  poderwrly  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  thus  analyse  what  was  due  to  Experience 
from  what  preceded  it. 

On  interrogating  his  Consciousness,  he  found  that  neither 
of  the  two  ordinary  explanations  would  account  for  the 
phenomena:  certain  ideas,  such  as  Time,  Space,  Causality, 
etc*,  could  not  be  resolved  into  Experience  alone  :  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  d  jirton,  could  they  be  supposed  abso- 
lutely independeni  of  Experience,  being  as  it  were  only  the 
forms  (necessary  conditions)  of  Experience, 

In  this  conception  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  factors 
is  assumed.  '  That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  Expe- 
rience,' he  says,  *  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  faculty  of  cognition  should  be  awakened 
into  exercise  otherwise  than  by  means  of  objects  which  affect 
our  senses,  and  partly  of  themselves  produce  representations 
[VontieUmujen),  partly  rouse   our   powers  of  uuderstanding 
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into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect,  or  to  separate  these, 
and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  onr  sensuons  impres- 
sions into  a  knowledge  of  objects  which  is  called  Experience  9 
In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  ours  is  ante- 
cedent to  Experience,  bat  begins  with  it.  But  although  all 
our  knowledge  begins  with  Experience,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  arises  out  of  Experience.  For,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  knowledge 
{ErfahrungserkenrUniss)  is  a  compound  of  that  which  we 
receive  through  impressions,  and  that  which  the  faculty  of 
cognition  supplies  from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving 
merely  the  occasion)^  an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  original  element  given  by  sense,  till  long  practice 
has  made  us  attentive  to  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  which  requires  close  investigation,  and 
is  not  to  be  answered  at  first  sight — whether  there  exists  a 
knowledge  altogether  independent  of  Experience,  and  even 
of  all  sensuous  impressions.'^ 

Kant  compares  the  revolution  he  eflPected  in  Philosophy  to 
the  revolution  Copernicus  effected  in  Astronomy.  He  asks 
how  it  is  that  Mathematics  and  Physics  have  been  perfected. 
*  Thales,  or  whoever  he  was,  who  first  demonstrated  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  had  a  luminous  conception ;  for  he  found  that 
it  was  not  by  contemplating  the  figure  before  him  or  deduc- 
ing its  properties  from  his  concept  of  the  figure,  but  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  out  these  properties  constructed  by 
him  a  prioriy  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  priori  certainty  he  must 
not  attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than  those 
necessarily  deduced  from  the  concept  he  had  formed.'  t 

Now  this,  which  may  be  the  legitimate  process  in  Mathe- 
matics, is  not  only  an  illusory  process  in  Physics,  but  is  the 
process  which  was  actually  followed  until  the  advance  of  the 
Objective  Method  came  to  discredit  it  for  ever.  Mathematics 
is  deductive  and  a  priori ;  and  it  was  because  the  early  phy- 
sicists tried  to  construct  their  science  on  the  same  d  priori 

♦  Kritik:  Einltitung.     (Mbixlejohm's  trans,  p.  i.) 
t  Kritik:   Vorrede  ziir  zuritcn  Au*gab€^  p.  14. 
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mMhod  iliat  ihej  fkUed  egregiouBly,  Kant^  referrmg  to 
Galileo  and  TomcelU^  affirms  that  tfaej  alao  proceeded  cm  tltk 
Bubjectire  Method.  '  Thej  learned  that  Bewcm  onlf  sees  that 
whicli  it  prodacefl  aecardiBg  to  ita  own  scheme  (trof  He  aeAnl 
naeh  ihrem  EniwUrfe  hervorhrin^f) ;  that  it  must  adFaiice  with 
principles  of  judgioent  according  to  iiiYariable  laws  arn^d^ 
ling  Nature  to  ansiceriii  questioiiSy  and  noiaUawit&dfio/oUom 
Naiurt^M  lead.*  Reason^  in  short,  is  to  dictate  to  Natare  as  a 
master,  not  obey  her  as  a  pupil ;  and  Physics,  we  are  toW, 
owes  its  revolution  to  this  lominons  idea !  To  make  Meta* 
physics  a  progressiTe  study,  he  conceived  that  a  mmibir 
revolation  was  necessary.  Hitherto  men  had  assumed  that 
knowledge  should  accommodate  itself  to  external  objects ;  he 
now  proposed  to  reverse  this  procedure,  and  assume  that 
objects  obeyed  the  laws  of  knowledge,* 

He  calls  this  system  critical,  because  it  is  founded  on  an 
examination  of  our  cognitive  faculties,  and  compares  his 
point  of  vi<3W  with  that  of  Copernicus.  And  the  comparison 
is  in  Ko  far  just,  that  instead  of  constructing  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  out  of  the  two  factors,  Cousciousoess  on  the  one 
liiiiid,  and  the  World  on  the  other,  he  constructed  the  World 
out  of  Consciousness,  and  our  knowledge  out  uf  the  laws  of 
Consciousness*  Nevertheless  his  attempt  to  deduce  the  laws 
of  the  phenonieiial  world  from  the  laws  of  mind,  only  gave 
greater  precision  to  the  attempt  of  Descartes  to  deduce  the 
world  from  ConsciousTiess ;  it  was  the  same  as  the  attempts 
of  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  in  Method  ;  and  the  rcmdi  was  very 
much  the  result  obtained  by  Hume,  namely,  that  we  can  know 
nothing  but  our  own  ideas,  we  can  never  know  things  per  *€, 
Kant,  after  analyzing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  discovered 
indeed  certain  principles  of  ceititude  ;  but  he  admitted  that 
those  principles  could  not  be  applied  to  things  beyond  the 
mind  ;  and  that  all  within  the  sphere  of  our  cognition  was  no 
more  tliati  phenomenaL     He  reviews  his  investigation,  and 


•  *  BiwhiT  nttUtii  maa  an,  alio  unsero  Erkeni^tiiips  musse  uich  nach  don  Gegen* 
Miindon  riilitfii  ,  .  .  mun  ve^^ucllo  cs  tlnlipr  Piamal,  dasa  wir  unnehmidnt  did 
Org(iUHtHnd<5  inilsscn  »ic!i  unvh  unser»T  Erkt'Uiitiii.>»  iMehtcn/ — Luc.  ciL  p.  17. 
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then,  declaring  that  he  has  gone  the  round  of  the  domain  of 
human  Understanding  and  measured  it  exactly,  he  is  still 
forced  to  admit  that  the  domain  is  only  an  island.  Nature 
has  assigned  to  it  invariable  limits.  It  is  the  empire  of 
Truth ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stormy  and  illimitable  sea, 
upon  which  we  discover  nothing  but  illusions.  There^  on  that 
sea,  the  navigator,  deceived  by  masses  of  ice  which  appear 
and  disappear  successively  before  him,  believing  that  at  every 
moment  he  is  about  to  discover  land,  wanders  without  repose, 
guided  only  by  one  hope ;  he  is  the  plaything  of  the  stormy 
waves,  always  forming  new  plans,  always  preparing  himself 
for  new  experiences,  which  he  cannot  renounce,  and  yet 
which  he  can  never  obtain. 

To  the  Sceptic  Kant  says,  *No:  experience  is  not  a 
deceit ;  human  Mind  has  its  fixed  laws,  and  those  laws  are 
true.* 

To  the  Dogmatist  he  says,  *  But  this  Mind  can  never 
know  Things  jper  se.  It  is  occupied  solely  with  its  own 
Ideas.  It  perceives  only  the  Appearances  of  Things.  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  know  Noumena?  By  stripping  them 
of  the  forms  which  our  Sensibility  and  Understanding  have 
impressed  upon  them  {i.e.  by  making  them  cease  to  be 
Appearances).  But  to  strip  them  of  these  forms,  we  must 
annihilate  Consciousness — we  must  substitute  for  our  Sen- 
sibility and  Understanding,  a  faculty,  or  faculties,  capable  of 
perceiving  things  per  se.  This,  it  is  obvious,  we  cannot  do. 
Our  only  means  of  communication  with  objects  are  precisely 
this  Sensibility  and  this  Understanding,  which  give  to  objects 
the  forms  under  which  we  know  them.' 

To  the  Dogmatist,  therefore,  Kant's  reply  is  virtually  the 
same  as  Hume's.  He  proves  that  the  Mind,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  know  Things  per  se.  The 
question  then  aiises.  Have  we  any  other  Faculty  capable  of 
knowing  Things  per  se  ?  The  answer  is  decisive.  We  have 
Tw  such  Faculty. 

The  difiFerence  between  Hume  and  Kant,  when  deeply  con- 
sidered, is  this : — Hume  said  that  the  Mind  was  treacherous. 
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and  as  such  it  rendered  Philosophy  impossible^  Kant  said 
that  the  Mind  was  not  treacherous,  but  limited,  it  was  to 
be  trusted  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  coithl  not  ^o  far  enough; 
it  was  so  circumscribed  that  Ontology  was  impossible, 

§  m.  The  Peeliminaet  Positions. 

Ontology  being  impossible,  Metaphysic  reduces  itself  to 
the  less  ambitious  yet  still  important  position  of  the  science 
of  the  necessary  limitations  of  knowledge.  It  accompanies 
all  sciences  ;  the  *  handmaiden  of  wisdom,'  die  Begleiterin  der 
Weisheity  Kant  names  it.  To  found  such  a  Metaphysic  is 
the  object  of  the  '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.' 

Two  positions  demand  special  scrutiny,  because  on  them 
the  whole  edifice  will  be  found  to  rest  j  if  they  are  xmsound 
the  fabric  totters^  if  they  are  indisputable  the  system  is 
secure.  These  two  fundamental  positions  are,  the  distinction 
between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  jiriori  and  a  posterior i  judgments.  They 
have  played  a  great  paH  in  modern  Philosophy,  and  are 
illustrations  of  the  tendency  (already  noted  in  our  Prole- 
gomena) to  confuse  questions  of  Morphology  with  questions 
of  Anatomy,  questions  of  Metaphysics  with  questions  of  Logic* 
Let  us  first  see  Kant's  exposition :  — 

Analytic  judgraenta  are  those  which  merely  ^vrite  out  and 
explain  our  experience,  but  add  nothing  to  our  store  {Erlou- 
iervfigmiriheile)  ;  thus  when  we  say  that '  Body  is  extended,' 
or  that  a  triangle  is  *  a  figiu-e  with  three  sides,'  the  judgment 
is  analytic  ;  the  attribute  of  extension  being  involved  in  our 
conception  of  Body,  and  the  attribute  of  three-sidedness  being 
involved  in  our  conception  of  a  triangle.  But  synthetic 
judgments  predicate  some  attribute  not  involved  in  the 
conception  of  the  object,  and  they  extend  our  experience  by 
this  addition  (EnvciterungsurtheUe)  ;  as  when  we  say  that 
*  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  path  between  two  points,' 
the  conception  of  a  stniight  line  not  involving  that  of  a 
shortest  path  ;  ngain,  when  we  say  *  all  bodies  are  heavy,'  the 
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judgment  is  synthetic  because  the  predicate  *  weight '  is  not 
a  mere  writing  out  of  our  conception  of  bodies,  it  is  some- 
thing added  to  that  conception. 

A  priori  judgments  are  those  which  are  not  derived  from 
Experience,  but  belong  to  the  native  structure  of  the  mind, 
which  structure  is  one  of  the  conditions  (Bedingungen)  of 
Experience,  rendering  it  possible.  A  posteriori  judgments 
are  those  derived  from  Experience :  that  is  to  say,  products 
of  the  mind  and  external  objects,  the  functions  of  these  two 
coefficients. 

A  synthetic  ^  priori  judgment  is  one  which  Experience 
may  confirm  but  cannot  originate ;  as  when  we  say  that  ^  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  path  between  two  points,'  which 
is  a  truth  independent  of  Experience,  having  a  necessity 
and  universality  which  Experience  cannot  bestow ;  for 
although  it  may  show  how  a  straight  line  is  in  numerous 
cases  the  shortest  path,  it  cannot  show  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nowhere  a  shorter  path  between  two  points.  A  syn- 
thetie  d  posteriori  judgment  is  one  resulting  from  our  ex- 
perience, as  when  we  say :  (Sold  is  ductile,  we  must  already 
know  from  Experience  that  gold  is  ductile  before  we  can 
predicate  ductility  of  gold. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Kant's  teaching.  As  a  logical  division, 
this  of  analytic  and  synthetic  may  have  its  uses ;  all  well- 
marked  distinctions,  even  if  purely  verbal,  are  aids  to 
thought ;  but  unhappily,  like  other  aids,  they  become  ob- 
stacles when  their  artificial  nature  is  forgotten,  and  verbal 
differences  are  accepted  as  real.  Such  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  case  here.  Kant  regards  the  distinction  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arch.  He  admits  that  it  can  have  little  use 
elsewhere,  but  says  that  in  reference  to  the  criticism  of 
human  understanding  it  is  indispensable.^ 

Logically,  analytic  judgments  are  concepts,  synthetic 
judgments  are  the  union  of  concepts.     But  psychological 

♦  *  Diese  Eintheilung  ist  in  Ansehung  der  Kritik  des  menschlicheD  Veretandes 
unentbehrlich/ — Prdegomejia^  §  3,  p.  181.  'No  subject  in  modem  speculation/ 
says  Hasiilton,  '  has  excited  an  intenser  interest.* — Reid's  Works,  p.  787. 
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analysis  displays  the  concept  itself  as  a  syntliesis,  namelt 
as  the  integration  of  ferteptions,  or  their  combination  into  a 

whole** 

Psychologically,  sjTithetic  judgments  are  only  analytic 
judgments  in  the  making  :  they  differ  as  a  problem  stated 
and  a  problem  solved.  A  synthetic  judgment  becomes 
analytio  as  soon  as  its  elements  are  integrated.     Thus,  that 

*  all  bodies  are  extended  *  is  now  an  analytic  judgment,  be- 
cause now  the  definition  of  body  includes  extension.     That 

*  all  bodies  are  heavy  *  is  equally  analytic,  equally  a  mere 
writing  out  of  om*  concept  of  body  and  its  atti-ibates,  equally 
included  in  the  comprehensive  definition  of  body ;  though  it 
once  was  an  extension  of  otn*  experience,  an  addition  to  the 
concept.  To  the  physicisfc,  as  Trendelenburg  remarks, 
weight  is  as  much  a  mark  of  the  concept  '  body,'  as  exten- 
sion is  to  the  mathematician, t  Both  extension  and  weight 
are  predicates;  the  act  of  predication  is  the  same  mental 
process  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  synthetical  nature  of  the  pre- 
dication where  the  elements  have  been  so  integrated  that 
the  proposition  has  become  an  identical  one ;  but,  let  us  take 
another  example  :  *  Fire  burns/  Is  this  analytic  or  syn- 
thetic P  To  us,  with  a  large  experience  of  fire,  the  propo- 
sition 'fire  burns  '  is  analytic^ — ^simply  a  verbal  proposition: 
what  we  mean  by  ■  fire  *  is  a  subject  which  among  other 
predicates  has  this  of  burning;  the  buraing  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  concept.  But  to  a  child,  whose  experience  of  fire 
is  less,  whose  concept  includes  brightness  and  form,  but 
not  burning,  the  addition  '  it  bums '  would  be  as  much  a 
synthesis,  as  the  addition  of  weight  to  the  concept  of  bodies 
is  a  synthesis. 

Kant  has  himself  given  a  similar  example.  *Gold  is  a 
yellow  metal,'  is  analytic,  he  says,  because  '  to  know  this 


♦  CoropureonthispojnlUHBKRWEo:  Ltygikf  §  S3.  IIjbgkl  :  EnotfJclopitdif^  §3! 
Lfifftk,  iii  270  »fq.  Trkkdkujntiubo:  Lc^iscke  UnUr&nchnrujen^  ii.  237  *^}«  j 
Dkluckup:  Loffiqve  scirniijiqtie,  p,  103. 

f  TkXNBXLHNnxrfto  :  LtHjUche  Unterwuehun^m,  u,  240. 
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I  have  no  need  of  an  enlargement  of  mj  experience;  my 
concept  of  gold  containing  the  elements  of  its  yellowness 
and  metallic  nature,  I  have  only  to  analyse  this  copoe^  and 
need  not  seek  farther.''^  In  other ^ordo,  oiranalytic  judg- 
ment is  the  explication  of  a  definition:  it  is  what  old 
logicians  called  an  esseniial,  and  Locke  a  verbal^  proposition. 
In  the  analysis  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  certain  parts  which 
had  been  concealed  are  brought  to  light.  But  this  whole 
is  itself  a  synthesis,  and  was  originally  put  together.  The 
metallic  element  was  discovered  in  gold,  and,  once  discovered, 
once  put  there,  was  for  ever  after  kept  there.  The  slow 
integration  of  experiences  converts  what  was  originally  syn- 
thetic and  inductive,  into  what  is  now  analytic  and  deductive. 
The  progress  of  science  consists  in  the  gradual  integration 
of  such  experiences  and  the  transformation  of  synthetic  into 
analytic  judgments,  so  that  propositions  which  at  first  were 
hypothetical  become  at  last  truisms.  In  the  pre-mathe- 
matical  period  the  concept  of  a  circle  was  that  of  a  perfectly 
round  line,  or  of  a  space  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  line 
returning  on  itself.  No  one  will  say  that  it  was  a  mere 
writing  out  of  this  concept  when  mathematicians  discovered 
that  every  point  in  this  line  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  in  the  centre ;  yet  this  was,  we  see,  involved  in  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  though  assuredly  not  in  the  concept  then 
formed  of  a  circle.  JVou;  such  a  judgment  is  analytic.  Further, 
when  mathematicians  enlarged  their  concept  by  the  discovery 
of  another  property  of  circles,  namely,  that  the  length  of 
their  circumferences  is  to  the  length  of  their  diameter  in 
the  approximate  ratio  of  3-14159  to  1,  this  was  a  synthesis 
which  rapidly  became  integrated,  and  we  now  see  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  a  circle. 

A  judgment  is  ampliative  only  so  long  as  it  is  hypothetical ; 
no  sooner  is  the  proposition  proved  than  there  is  an  end  to 
all  increase  of  knowledge  in  that  direction.  To  the  naturalist 
the  proposition  'All  vertebrates  are  endowed  with  mind,' 

*  Prcifgomtna,  §  2,  p.  178. 
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is  a  flynthetic  judgment  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  any  doubt 
whether,  in  the  concept  vertebrate  animal,  mind  is  or  is 
not  an  integral  element  of  his  enlarged  experience-  But 
all  propositions  concerning  vertebrates  were  originally  in 
this  state.  Decompose  the  concept,  decompose  the  know- 
ledge out  of  which  that  concept  emerged,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  succession  of  synthetic  judgments,  which  became  analytic 
as  each  fresh  experience  was  integi'ated.  All  judgment  is 
pi^dication,  and  all  predication  is  synthesis.  The  predicate 
is  an  experience;  its  subject  is  also  an  experience. 

Even  in  the  most  hypothetical  judgment  there  is  always 
the  analytic  characteristic,  namely,  that  of  its  being  an  elu- 
cidation of  some  element  involved  in  the  concept.  We  never 
iu  the  most  daring  flights  of  hypothesis  affirm  that  verte- 
brates are  vegetables,  or  that  they  have  planes  of  cleavaaL 
like  crystals.  Why  ?  Because  *  vegetables '  and  *  erystal^m 
are  concepts  that  cannot  be  brought  under  the  concept 
*  vertebrates ' — experience  and  analogy  give  no  indication 
of  any  such  implication.  Whereas  *  mind,"  or  some  of  the 
marks  by  which  mind  is  recognised,  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  marks  by  which  a  vertebrate  is  recognised. 

Thus  judgments  are  analytic  or  synthetic  at  different 
epochs.*  The  only  tenable  distinction  is  that  between  verbal 
and  real  propositions,  and  this  was  drawn  by  Locke  with  a 
precision  wliicli  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Kant,  who,  as 
was  intimated  just  now,  gave  old  ideas  a  novelty  by  giving 
them  a  new  terminology,  and  assigning  them  a  new  rank, 
ha.s  not  added  anything  to  Locke's  chapter  on  *  Trifling  Pro- 
positions,' though  he  regretted  its  unsystematic  exposition.f 

*  Tlip  Sprtuihh  niPtaphyBician,  Niieto  SKtinANO,  holtl*  a  KimilKr  opinion.  '  En 
rigor,  iodti  propofticion  wintetixa  al^,  puesto  que  enprcKj^  por  medio  de  la  copula  U 
rvlftcion  que  hny  entrc  ei  sugoto  j  o\  prediemlo,  y  tod&  proposicion  aualiza  igual- 
nientf  pon^ue  m  una  fonnulii  rn  que  ftparcc^n  SK'parudos  v  distintoa  ]o^  naiMiioi 
f^rniiQos  que  ^i'  relaeionan,*  {Boisque/o  de  la  Cieficia  Viviente,  Madrid,  18G7,  p.  44.) 

t  LrxjKK!  AM/f./p  13.  h\  c.  viii.  *Thore  can  be  no  doubt  uf  Kant^sorigitialit)*  in 
disco?aniig  far  himsi^f  i\m  celobmted  distinction.  Kaut  wa«  not  very  deeply  road 
in  previfuis  pbtloHuphj^  but  indeed  we  ra:iy  well  lexcuN^  bim  for  not  seeing  whiU 
c-scaped  the  tomble  eruilition  of  Sir.  W.  llumilton.  Mr.  Webb  bfis  shown  T«fy 
cletirly  thttt  Locke  in  subaUnee  completely  anticipurcd  it.*     Mahafit  :  noU  in 
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Here  is  a  pagsage :  *  We  can  know  the  troth  of  two  sorts 
of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty ;  the  one  is  of  those 
trifling  propositions  which  have  certainty  in  them,  bnt  it 
is  only  a  verbal  certainty,  and  not  instmctiYe.  And,  se- 
condly, we  can  know  the  tmth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in 
propositions  which  affirm  something  of  another,  which  is 
a  necessary  eonsequenee  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  hut  not  cfm- 
tainedinii:  AsthattheextemalangleofaU  triangles  is  larger 
than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles ;  which  relation 
of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  opposite  internal 
angles  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  the 
name  triangle;  this  is  a  real  tmth,  and  conveys  with  it 
instructive  real  knowledge.' 

On  these  grounds  Kant's  first  position  must  be  rejected. 
The  distinction  on  which  he  insists,  whatever  logical  value 
may  be  assigned  to  it,  is  not  one  pointing  to  a  psychological 
difference  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  Metaphysic. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  still  more  important  distinction 
between  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  judgments  which  assumed 
a  new  form  in  Kant's  hands.'^  All  cognition  was  held  by 
him  to  be  uninstructive  unless  it  were  synthetical,  and  un- 
stable imless  it  were  d  priori,  i.e.  independent  of  Experience 
and  the  limitations  of  Experience.  The  first  task  of  Criticism 
was  therefore  to  answer  this  question :  How  are  synthetic 
judgments  d priori  possible?  Which  was  only  a  new  way  of 
putting  the  old  question :  How  can  we  have  knowledge 
independent  of  Experience  ? 

That  all  cognitions  must  be  synthetical  and  d  priori,  Kant 
grounds  on  these  propositions :  1.  Unless  synthetical,  they 

Fischer's  Commentary  on  Kant,  p.  28.  A  glance  at  the  Prolegomena,  §  3,  p.  182, 
would  have  shown  both  these  writers  that  Eakt  was  folly  alive  to  Loour's  priority. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  Sir  W.  Hamiltok  (Rkid*8  Works,  p.  187)  con- 
siders this  *  an  almost  gratuitous  concession/  but  Sir  Wiujam  in  writing  that  note 
had  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of  Kant*s  exposition,  that  he  proposes  to  substitute 
the  terms  Explicative  and  Ampliative,  as  less  ambiguous,  forgetting  that  Kant  had 
himself  so  denominated  them. 

*  Diese  Frage  bildet  den  eigentlichen  Cardinal-  und  Angelpunkt  von  Eant's 
Kritik  .  .  .  von  der  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  hangt  das  Schicksal  der  Metaphysik 
ab.* — Apelt  :  Metaphysik,  p.  40. 
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are  not  real  cog^nitions,  they  add  notliing  to  our  previoas 
store,  2-  Unless  a  priariy  tliey  cannot  be  nmversal  and 
.necessary^  but  only  particular  and  contingent.  3*  Unless 
uniyersal  and  necessary,  they  eannot  be  certainly  true. 

On  these  points  let  the  reader  remark  first  that  a  cog- 
nition is  truly  such  when  the  h3rpothetical  element  is  re- 
moved and  the  synthetical  judgment  has  become  analytical 
by  integration.  So  long  as  any  uncertainty  existed,  it 
was  a  problem  :  it  is  a  theorem  now  the  uncertainty  is  re- 
moved. ThuSj  that  '  bodies  are  extended  '  is  a  cog^nition  ;  the 
truth  may  have  become  a  truism  in  becoming  analytic,  but  it 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  cognition. 

The  second  position  is  more  important  and  equaUy 
fallacious.  The  assuniption  that  if  a  truth  is  necessary  and 
universal  it  must  be  a  priori^  and  cannot  have  been  reached 
a  posteriori^  is  very  general,  and  very  false.  It  has  been 
considered  at  length  in  our  Prolegomena^  §§  66-74,  and  I 
need  only  reeapituhite  here  the  results  of  that  discussion. 
Every  truth  is  necessary,  although  every  proposition  is  not 
necessarily  true.  Knowledge  may  be  contingent,  but  truth 
is  not.  How  we  eBtablish  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  one 
thing ;  how  we  affirm  its  necessity  when  established,  another. 
As  soon  as  we  see  it  to  be  true,  we  see  its  necessity.  The 
truth  that  *  fire  burns  '  is  as  irresistible,  necessary,  and  may 
be  made  as  universal,  as  that  *  the  angles  of  a  right-angled 
ti'iangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,'  or  that  2  -h  2  ^  4, 

Is  there  any  mark  by  which  we  can  recognise  a  necessary 
proposition  beyond  that  which  discloses  the  identity  of  it« 
terms?  Waiving  for  the  present  all  perturbations  among 
the  phenomena,  and  assuming  that  we  speak  only  of  true 
propositions,  what,  I  ask,  is  there  to  distiuguish  one  truth  as 
ueeeHsary  from  another  as  contingent  P  Every  proposition 
athrms  that  a  thing  Is  what  it  is;  the  truth  lies  in  affirming 
this  much  of  it  and  no  more ;  and  the  Principle  of  Contra- 
diction insists  on  our  recognising  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
what  it  is  and  at  the  same  time  other  than  what  it  is.  Now, 
'  universality  means  that  the  thing  in  question,  whatever  it  isj 
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never  is  otherwise ;  necessity  means  that  we  cannot  conceive 
it  otherwise.'*  And,  as  I  have  abnndantlj  shown,  whenever 
men  speak  of  a  contingent  truth,  thej  presuppose  some 
possible  variation  in  the  terms  of  the  proposUionj  whereby  the 
thing  will  no  longer  be  what  it  now  is.  A  necessary  troth  is 
one  expressed  by  an  analytical  proposition.  Every  analytical 
proposition  is  tme,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  identical  proposition 
and  merely  says,  *  Whatever  is,  necessarily  is.'  The  con- 
tingency which  may  hover  over  any  proposition  takes  its  rise 
in  the  hypothetical  form :  '  May  not  what  now  is,  be  other- 
wise in  future?'  or  *  Might  it  not  have  been  otherwise?' 
The  answer  is  given  by  a  readjustment  of  the  identical  propo- 
sition to  suit  the  new  case.  Instead  of  saying  *  whatever  is, 
is,'  we  say  *  whatever  must  be,  must  be,'  and  *  whatever 
might  have  been,  might  have  been.'  K  the  result  in  the 
future  is  to  vary,  it  can  only  vary  by  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  conditions. 

'  The  character  of  universality  declares  that  the  matter  is 
so  in  all  cases.  The  character  of  necessity  declares  that  the 
contradictory  of  the  assertion  is  impossible.'  What  is  this 
but  saying  tliat  a  necessary  and  universal  proposition  is  one 
of  which  the  terms  are  identical?  No  judgment  affirms 
that  when  the  conditions  which  determine  the  thinsr  are 
altered,  the  thing  determined  remains  imaltered ;  yet  this  is 
the  suppressed  fallacy  of  the  ^  in  all  cases.'  ^  But,'  it  is  said, 
'  human  experience  can  only  know  individual  cases.  It 
can  never  comprehend  all  the  cases ;  nay  more,  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  know  that  the  known  cases  are  all  the 
possible  ones.  Even  with  the  greatest  number  of  cases  which 
a  rich  and  extended  experience  can  furnish,  its  judgments 
can  only  have  comparative,  not  absolute,  universality.  In 
other  words,  universality  and  necessity  can  never  be  given  by 
experience.  That  which  is  given  by  experience  only  I 
receive  from  without ;  it  is  in  the  language  of  philosophy, 
a  datum  a  posteriori^  because  it  follows  from  perception. 
That  which  is  n4>t  given  by  experience  can  never  follow  from 

*  HoDGSov:  Time  and  Space,  18^,  p.  10. 


experience,  and  must,  if  it  exist  at  all,  exist  indepeodentif 
h^or€  all  experience ;  it  is  a  datum  a  prioriJ*  * 

Hoir  is  this  distinction  warranted  f  Wlien  I  saj  *  fire 
bums/  I  assert  uniTers&litj  and  neceentf  as  emphaticaUj 
as  when  I  say,  *  &e  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles;*  in  both  eases  I  am  aimplj 
asserting  an  identical  proposition.  I  do  not  saj  ^  fiie 
must  always  bum/  I  hare  not,  nor  can  I  ever  have,  ex- 
perience of  fire  in  all  its  possible  manifestations ;  whereas 
baring  constmcted  the  triangle,  there  is  nothing  in  its 
concept  that  T  have  not  myself  put  there,  and  as  I  am 
thereby  assured  that  no  new  properties  will  manifest  them- 
selres,  no  ranation  in  the  terms  of  my  proposition  is  pos- 
sible. But  an  assertion  either  about  the  lire  or  the  triangle, 
if  made  universal,  does  not  thereby  lose  the  identity  of  its 
terms;  if  the  terms  remain  tutottared,  the  proporition,  in 
becoming  universal,  is  unchanged.  A  is  A ;  it  is  so  now  ;  it 
win  be  so  for  ever.  In  becoming  AB,  and  A  subsequently 
disappearing,  leaving  B  only,  the  identity  of  the  proposition 
ceases.  If  a  fire  exist  which  is  not  hot  and  does  not  bom, 
thai  is  not  the  fire  of  which  my  proposition  speaks,  Thn% 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  being  altered,  the  conclusion  is 
altered  likewise. 

There  is  this  source  of  fallacy  respecting  propositions  of 
arithmetic  or  geometry,  that  their  terms  being  rigorously 
defined,  and  the  relations  being  simple,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  change  not  at  once  destroying  our  intuition.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  triangle  to  be  elsewhere  composed  of  other  angles 
than  such  as  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  this 
would  be  an  inaccurate  description  of  my  concept  of  what 
I  have  constructed  and  named  a  triangle.  Where  as  an 
object  like  *fire'  was  not  constructed  by  me,  its  proper- 
ties were  given  in  experience ;  and  this  concept  being  com- 
plex in  its  terms  and  relations,  some  of  these  may  remain 
while  others  are  changed,  without  destroying  my  intuition 
of  the  object.   I  shall  still  have  an  image  of  the  '  fire.'     Even 

•  Kuyo  Fuciriui :  Gfmmmtaiy,  p.  IS, 
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when  the  image  is  in  some  respects  changed.  But  although 
under  conceiyable  conditions  the  object  'fire'  may  so  far 
have  been  changed  as  not  to  bum,  this  in  no  way  affects 
the  nniyersality  and  necessity  of  the  proposition '  fiire  bums ; ' 
it  only  leads  to  the  announcement  of  another  proposition, 
namely,  'under  certain  conditions  fire  does  not  bum;' 
which,  if  true,  is  equally  necessary.  The  contingency  is  not 
a  matter  of  judgment,  but  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  the  matter 
of  fact  reduces  itself  to  this,  that  the  object '  fiire  '  in  the  one 
proposition  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  other.  But  if  it  is 
allowable  to  change  the  terms  thus,  we  may  make  geometrical 
propositions  equally  contingent.  Everything  that  is,  is 
necessary :  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Some  other 
event  might  have  occurred  in  its  time  and  place,  but  this 
only  on  the  supposition  that  other  conditions  were  present 
which  determined  it.  The  truths  of  Geometry  stand  on  no 
surer  basis.  We  are  often  told  that  a  physical  fact  is 
contingent  because  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  it  should  not 
have  been  other  than  it  is.  A  fallacy.  The  reason  shown 
is  that  the  conditions  which  determined  the  fact  were  what 
they  were,  and  none  other.  No  better  reason  can  be  shown 
for  a  mathematical  fact :  the  angles  are  angles  ;  the  straight 
lines  are  not  curves.  If  any  one  were  to  adopt  the  argument 
usually  followed  in  respect  of  physical  facts,  and  were  to 
ask :  Why  might  the  straight  lines  not  have  been  curves  ?  the 
answer  would  be  :  Because  in  that  case  the  angles  spoken  of 
would  not  have  existed  ;  instead  of  angles  curves  would  have 
existed.  Thus  in  each  case  we  have  only  to  preserve  our 
terms  from  alteration,  and  then  the  transformation  of  a  par- 
ticular to  an  universal  judgment  is  simply  its  unconditional 
generalisation;  just  as  we  produce  a  straight  line  indefi- 
nitely, so  may  we  enlarge  a  judgment  indefinitely. 

Am  I  then  justified  in  affirming  that  '  all  baboons  have 
blue  noses  ?  '  No :  only  in  affirming  that  *  all  blue-nosed 
baboons  have  blue  noses.'  The  first  is  an  induction  which 
may  be  false  because  it  generalizes  conditions ;  the  second  is  a 
judgment  which  must  be  true  because  it  is  an  unconditional 
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fmersiiiaium ;  and  li^ere,  as  1  hare  shown  in  the 
lies  the  trae  distiiictkm  between  cootiiigent  and 
Iraliifl.  The  imths  of  Nimib^  and  Geoanetxy  have 
imder  of  peculiar  neeesnty  whidi  cannot  bdong  to  pb 
tnttha,  dimply  becaode  magiiitiides  are  abstracted  fiiom  all 
cooditionB^  and  their  generalization  is  independent  of  all 
poasible  interference.  Kant  saya^  £q»erieiice  can  onlr 
teadi  ns  that  a  thing  is,  and  what  it  is,  bat  nerer  that  it 
is  neoessarilj  so,  and  cannot  be  otherwise**  This  is  in- 
accurate. Experience  cannot  tell  ns  that  the  eonditioas 
which  make  the  thing  what  it  now  is,  will  not  elsewhere 
be  changed  and  make  it  diffefent,  because  Experience  cannot 
embrace  aU  possible  futore  conditions ;  but  it  can  and  does 
ten  ns,  that  so  long  as  the  conditions  lepreeented  bj 
thing  remain  what  they  ane,  the  thing  will  be  what  it  is. 

Kant  errs  on  this  point  m  company  with  all  philosophers 
who  haTC  imagined  a  distinction  to  exist,  which  lias 
no  psychological  fonndation,  between  general  and  pariicnlar 
jadgments.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  affirms  that  the  obe^ration  of 
particular  cases  of  causality  could  nerer  ^have  engendered 
not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresisiibU  conviction  that  emrg 
event  must  hare  its  causes.  Each  of  these  obsenalions  ib  con> 
tingent ' — [not  at  all:  each  is  necessary,  each  carries  with 
it  an  irresistible  con  fiction  otUs  existence]  — ^  and  any  number 
of  obserred  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  necessity,  thut  is,  the  consciousness  of  an  in- 
ability to  think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus  logically 
absurd.  For  it  would  infer  as  a  conclusion  the  univerail 
necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  from  a  certain  number  of 
actual  consecutions  ;  that  is,  it  would  collect  that  aU  imnH  h§ 
because  sottie  are/f  This  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the  logical 
legerdemain  in  which  metaphysicians  delight.  It  first  as* 
somes   that  every  observation  of  sequence   is  contingent; 

•  FnUfomma:  Z«eit^  TheO,  |  15,  p.  212.  *  Xtw  Uhti  micli  di«  Er&hmf 
war  «M  4s  act,  and  wia  c^  ma,  niemalB  aber,  dasa  es  oothw^adiger  Welse  to  nod 
aidil  sodm  min  nnwe.* 
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but  there  is  nothing  whatever  contingent  in  the  fact  that 
we  observe  the  sequence;  that  is  necessary,  we  are  in- 
capable of  thinking  it  otherwise,  incapable  of  believing  that 
we  have  not  the  feeling.  It  next  assumes  that  no  number  of 
particulars  can  impose  a  general  conclusion;  but  how  are 
general  conclusions  established  except  from  their  particulars  ? 
How  do  we  get  the  idea  of  uniformity  except  from  the  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  special  cases — a  prolongation 
which  is  forced  upon  us  in  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
experiences,  i.e.  any  change  in  the  conditions  which  would 
establish  diversity?  The  conclusion  is  not,  therefore,  all 
must  he  because  some  are:  but  all  must  he  because  all  are. 
Experience  corrects  our  natural  tendency  to  indefinite  pro- 
longation, i.e.  to  conclude  that  what  has  once  been  must 
always  be ;  it  teaches  us  that  what  is  true  in  some  condi- 
tions is  not  true  in  others.  Every  conclusion  changes  when 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  are  changed.  If — as  is  undeniable 
— the  particular  experience  of  causation  is  necessary,  and  not 
contingent,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  think  that  the  opposite  is 
true  now  in  this  particular  case;  there  is  equal  necessity 
when  we  generalize  it,  and  affirm  that  in  all  exactly  similar 
cases  the  same  truth  will  hold.  Hamilton's  mistake  is  the 
one  generally  committed,  of  silently  changing  the  terms. 
Hence  he  says,  in  continuation,  *  logically  absurd,  it  is  also 
psychologically  false.  For  we  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  converse  of  one  or  all  observed  consecutions; 
and  yet  the  causal  judgment  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  only 
the  result  of  these  observations,  we  cannot  possibly  think 
as  possibly  imreal.'  Now,  in  what  sense  can  we  be  said 
to  conceive  the  converse  of  each  observed  fact  ?  We  can- 
not conceive  that  we  have  not  observed  it;  we  cannot 
conceive  that  this  A  is  B.  But  we,  aware  of  our  liability 
to  error,  conscious  that  much  in  the  complex  nature  of 
things  is  hidden  from  us,  can  conceive  that  we  have  par- 
tially observed  (and  hence  the  contingency  of  our  judg- 
ment), or  we  can  conceive  that — under  different  conditions — 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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EL  tlie 

ii  to  ML    Dow  tins  dis- 

L?     Not  in  tlia 

fihe  ecHicme  of  tiw 

Irfnalimlifmorilie  taBft^  ^  Oe 

of  hmag,  it  iB  bcciMc  tlie 

it  ^ivsrd  like  smoke;  oae  of 
wfi^bt  of  air.  or  of  stone — ia  attend ;  Ike 
I  with  this  ebai^e.  In  the  next  pbee^  &i 
'  causal  jodgtneEit*  Hamilton  has  in  view  ia  that  ^eTexyevest 
flinst  ha^e  a  cause.'  lliia  ta  a  difttesit  jndgmeni.  It  ia  aa 
maoonditioiial  gmieraliiatioQ  of  die  proportion  that  as  emit 
has  aa  antecedent.  Whether  originaDj  reaidied  hj  an  in- 
dnctiofi,  fiom  which  thevaxioaB  cottditioiia  haw  aiihaeqiientff 
heen  eliminaled,  is  a  qncatioa  which  maj  he  dehaled ;  hi^ 
however  reached,  the  neoeaatf  of  the  canaal  jndgiiieirt  in 
general  b  not  greater  than  the  particular  jodgment  r  ^  thk 
event  haa  a  canae*^ 

It  ia  needless  to  porsne  the  argnment  here.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  position  f^Bed  on  bj  Kant  (and 
moat  other  philoeopbera)  legpeding  the  peculiar  vmliditj  as- 
mgned  to  necesaaij  tmthaas  being  a  priori,  and  independent 
of  experience,  is  baaeless.  Kant  is  forced  to  hold  that  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem  b  onlj  troe  in  the  partieiilir 
instance,  and  to  make  it  nnirersallj  true  there  is  need  of  an 
d  prjom'  intoition.  Bnt,  as  an  acute  writer  well  remarks,  '  If 
a  coneliision  from  a  single  instance  in  empirical  intuition  osii 
poaacsas  onlj  limited  raliditr,  how  can  a  conclusion  from  a 
single  instance  in  pure  intuition  possess  unlimited  validi^? 
In  either  case  the  uniTersal  is  deduced  fiom  the  particular ; 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases?  It  does  not  fulluw 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  all  triangles  possible  to  purF^  intui- 
tion simplj  because  it  is  true  of  one,  unless  it  equalljr  fol!«  ^vs 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  aU  triangles  possible  to  empiriyai 
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intuition  because  found  true  of  one  triangle/*  Kant  would 
have  answered  this  with  his  constant  assumption  of  the  con- 
tingency of  empirical,  and  the  necessity  of  pure,  intuition.  It 
is  this  assumption  against  which  the  student  is  warned,  if  he 
would  not  be  led  astray  in  metaphysical  swamps ;  we  shall 
consider  it  more  closely  by  and  by. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Kritik  we  read :  *  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  even  Avith  our  experiences,  cognitions 
are  mixed  up  which  must  have  their  origin  a  priariy  and 
perliaps  only  serve  to  supply  a  connection  for  our  representa- 
tions of  Sense.  For  even  if  we  remove  from  our  experiences 
all  that  belongs  to  sense,  there  still  remain  certain  primitive 
concepts  and  judgments  generated  from  them  which  must 
have  originated  a  priori  quite  independent  of  experience,  be- 
cause we  can,  or  at  least  we  think  we  can,  assert  more  of  the 
objects  of  sense  than  mere  experience  would  teach  us.* 

On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  Kant  unwarrantably 
limits  experience  to  Sense,  and  thus  obscures  the  whole 
subject ;  although  his  own  definition  of  experience,  *  a  con- 
tinuous synthesis  of  perceptions,' t  implies  the  existence  of 
an  element  over  and  above  Sense,  namely,  that  which  com- 
bines ;  and  he  thereby  implies,  in  a  posteriori  and  empirical 
cognitions,  the  operation  of  that  very  factor  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  peculiar  to  a  priori  cognitions.  What  he  means 
is  probably,  that  even  in  ordinary  empirical  knowledge  there  is 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  virtual  conditions,  named  Laws 
of  Thought,  the  original  data  of  the  mind,  which,  because  they 
are  original  data,  cannot  be  affiliated  on  individual  Expe- 
rience, and  must  therefore  to  this  extent  be  A  priori.  But 
this  only  cuts  the  ground  from  under  him.  It  proves  that 
in  every  act  of  judgment  the  mind  is  moved  according  to 
its   own   Laws,  and   that  these  belong  to  it,  and  not  to 

*  Korfh  American  Revieir.  July  1861,  art.  on  The  Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time, 

t  Vrolcgomenay  §  6,  p.  188.     *  Erfahrung  ist  selbst  nichts  Anderes  als  cine  con- 

tinuirliehe  Zusummenfugung  (Syntlusis)  dor  Wahrnehmungen.'     In  a  note  to  §  22, 

p.  223,  he  beeniH  to  huTo  been  aware  of  the  contradiction,  and  tries  to  evade  it,  not, 

I  think,  successfully. 

1  i  2 


KANT. 


the  objects  of  knowledge.  In  eTeiy  act?  Tiiai  in  u  po^- 
ieriori  no  less  than  in  d  jurtori  jiidgmentd;  consequentlr 
the  fiuDOQS  distinction  between  these  acts  is  shown  to  be 
ftihitrarf,  and  to  carry  none  of  the  important  conseqnenoes 
he  dedocea  leapeedng  the  ralMity  of  a  priori  knowledge.  It 
pTores  that  all  knowledge  must  hare  an  a  priori  element — 
namely^  the  Tixtnal  oapaeitj  of  the  knowing  mind ;  and  an  i 
p€§tmricri  dement — namely,  the  object  given  in  exptirienee. 
Knowledge  is  a  iimction  of  the  two;  bat  the  ooeffictenis 
are  not  separable  in  any  one  partktilar  act  The  capacity 
has  no  ralae  ontd  it  is  realised  i  tiie  law  has  no  existenee 
until  it  is  in  act^  and  in  act  it  is  identified  with  the™ 
object.*  ^H 

Beeurring  for  a  moment  to  the  passage  kst  quoted  fio^F 
Kant,  let  attention  be  diawn  to  the  *  cognitions  *  which  are 
said  to  be  mingled  with  our  experiences  ;  inaamneh  as 
he  repodiated  Innate  Ideas^  and  inasmuch  as  his  Mental 
Forms  are  only  Turtnal  conditioDs  of  Knowledge,  not  tiie 
Knowledge  itself,  this  confusion  of  the  c^ndition^  with  the 
rendi — of  Forms  of  Cognition  with  Cognitions — sboold  hare 
been  sedulously  guarded  against.  In  his  system,  howe'veTt 
the  confusion  is  an  integral  part ;  many  of  his  deducticnis 
would  be  impossible  if  the  conditions  alone  were  assumed, 
and  not  the  cognitions  which  result. 

I  have  interrupted  the  exposition  in  order  to  discuss  these 
topics  because  of  their  fundamental  importance.  If  I  am 
correct  in  concluding  that  the  distinctioa  between  a  priori 
and  d  posieriori  judgments,  like  that  between  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments,  is  a  logical  distinction  without  paycho* 


*  I  sliall  prtfemlf  r«c«7  ta  tin  imposibnit j  of  Mpftsuliiig  tJi«  ivi> 
■Mftitviiile  here  m  &  ^mge^gf  fiom  tjie  North  Amtridam  Stwmm  ftdvoettifef  «  vw« 
ttmiUr  to  that  in  the  vaL  *  Th«  Uva  ul  Knowkd^e  sm  m  ffimi  sod  •hHdsMr 
iadepandnit  of  Expcrieoco ;  but  knowledge  itself,  heuig  from  itm  satiov  tht 
kaovWIge  of  itljeeU  and  of  their  ndAtkiiiA^  b  nof  pootUe  witil  th«  prnmtfatm 
of  oljtelft.  Slid  u  conetqiieiilJjr  so  U^  depc«d«tit  oa  expenesfift.  Lmm^  »re  nAj 
laoVB  is  phssomeiis;  pbeBomcns  are  ooIt  known  aceadin|(  to  laws;  hews 
eitTf  art  of  knowledge  isTolres  both  an  obj«et  of  th«  act  and  bws  which  n^hii 
Ih*  act,* 
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logical  yaJiditj,  the  pillars  of  the  Critical  Philosophy*  are 
undermined.  Kuno  Fischer  in  tracing  the  history  of  Kant's 
opinions  regards  this  discovery  of  the  a  priori  nature  of 
synthetical  judgments  as  the  decisive  step  to  which  all  pre- 
vious advances  tended;  *by  this  step  he  separated  himself 
from  Hume,  and  overthrew  scepticism/ 


§  IV.  The  Soueces  op  Knowledge. 

The  famous  question:  How  are  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  possible  ?  was  a  new  form  of  the  old  question :  How 
can  we  have  any  knowledge  independent  of  Experience? 
Kant  answered  it,  not  by  assuming  the  existence  of  Innate 
Ideas,  but  as  Leibnitz  did,  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
certain  Forms — certain  native  conditions  which  render  Ex- 
perience possible,  and  which  must  be  a  priori.  He  gave  a 
profound  impulse  to  Speculation  by  his  mode  of  elucidating 
these  Forms  ;  but  the  very  impetus  of  the  movement  carried 
men  away  from  the  real  path  of  research,  namely,  an  objec- 
tive investigation  of  the  psychological  mechanism  as  depen- 
dent on  organic  conditions. 

His  object  was  to  give  a  theory  of  all  the  pure  elements, 
a  priori^  which  enter  into  knowledge  as  distinguished  from 
the  a  posteriori  elements.  He  advanced  five  fundamental 
propositions : 

1.  That  Experience  does  not  furnish  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge ; 

2.  That  what  it  does  furnish  has  the  character  of  contin- 
gency and  variability ; 

3.  That  the  mind  also  furnishes  an  element,  which  element 
is  an  inseparable  condition  of  all  knowledge ;  without  it 
knowledge  could  not  be ; 

4.  That  this  element  has  the  character  of  universality  and 
necessity ; 

*  Compare  Apelt:  Metaphysik,  pp.  41-50.  Uebebweo  justly  characterises 
them  as  .'issumptions  which  Kaxt  never  att^^mpted  to  prove,  and  which  contain  tho 
vpSnov  ^(vloi  of  the  system.     GrvndriM  d.  Getsch,  d,  ThU.  iii.  167. 
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CliRMi^  Hie  ■eniet  ve  bsro  aho  eertam  idcM  wliieiL  we  in- 
mie,  and  trrespecliTe  of  Koie ;  Kant  said  afl  oar  oogmtiona 
a  dooble  origin,  aad  tkia  tirofioU  esMspftrntism  of  otjeci 
eel  M  MiiMpiMallf  to  an  knovfedge. 

The  CVilifiie  ^  U^  Avts  Bmmm  m  aa  eiamiratioii  of  the 
adud,  with  a  Tiew  to  detect  its  a  priori  principfea.  He  cmUa 
these  pmrs  becaoae  tbej  are  a  pru»i,  becaaae  tiiqr  mre  aho^ 
and  befoad  EiperieDce*  Haring  argued  that  the  mind 
Ina  m>m€  pore  principlee — which  wcte  nerer  gireu  in  Ex- 
perience, and  most  therefore  he  a  priori — he  is  led  to  in* 
qnire  how  manj  the  mind  poaeessed*  He  does  not  tronble 
himself  with  inTeetigaling  tiie  natoie  of  perception  (had  he 
done  80  he  might  hare  aeen  the  error  of  his  analyria) ;  he 
contents  himself  with  the  fiurt  that  we  hare  aenaationa,  and 
with  the  fact  that  we  hare  cognitioiis  whose  origin  is  not 
sensiioQSt 

What  does  he  discorer?  Firsts  a  Sensibility — a  power  of 
being  affected  bj  objects ;  this  is  what  he  calls  the  Beciptimif 
of  the  mind  t  as  stieh  the  mind  is  passiTe.  Bj  this  fiu*nlty 
representations  {VorHelhmgm)  are  intnited.  Secondlr,  he 
discoYers  an  Understanding  (Versland}-^u.  fecultjr  of  ibu>trta^ 
otgeets  by  means  of  the  representations  furnished  by  onr 
Sensibility :  this  is  an  active  faculty ;  in  antithesis  to  Sensi- 
bility, it  is  a  Spontaneity. 

Btii  our  Sensibility,  although  passire  in  receiring  iuiprea- 
siotis,  has  its  laws  of  action,  its  conditions ;  and,  to  discorer 
fbess  conditions,  vire  must  separate  that  which  is  diverse  and 
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multiple  in  our  sensations  from  that  which  remains  inyariablj 
the  same.  The  objects  are  numerous  and  yarious ;  the  sub- 
ject remains  invariable.  Eant  calls  the  multiple  and  diyerse 
element  by  the  name  of  material ;  the  inyariable  element  by 
the  name  of  farm.  If  therefore  we  would  discover  the 
primary  conditions  or  laws  of  a<;tion  of  our  Sensibility,  we 
must  discover  the  invariable  elements  in  all  sensations. 

There  are  two  invariable  elements — Space  and  Time.  They 
are  the  forms  of  our  Sensibility.  Space  is  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  as  external ;  Time  the  form  as  internal. 

Analyze  sensations  of  external  things  as  you  will,  you 
can  never  divest  them  of  Space.  You  cannot  conceive 
bodies  without  Space ;  but  you  can  conceive  Space  without 
bodies.  Space  therefore  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
sensation  :  the  Form  of  external  Sensibility.  It  is  not  given 
in  the  materials  of  sensation ;  since  you  may  conceive  the 
objects  annihilated,  but  cannot  conceive  the  annihilation  of 
Space.  Not  being  given  in  the  material,  it  must  therefore 
constitute  the  form. 

Similar  reasoning  proves  that  Time  is  also  the  form  of 
our  Sensibility,  considered  as  internal.  We  cannot  conceive 
things  as  existing,  except  as  existing  in  Time ;  but  we  can. 
conceive  Time  as  existing,  though  all  things  were  annihilated. 
Things  subjected  to  our  Sensibility  are  subjected  to  it  in  «uc- 
ees»ion  ;  that  is  the  form  of  our  Sensibility. 

Such  then  are  the  two  indispensable  conditions  of  all  sen- 
sation— the  two  Forms  with  which  we  invest  all  the  varied 
materials  presented  to  us.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  ideas 
of  Space  and  Time  cannot  have  been  given  in  the  materials, 
consequently  are  not  deducible  from  experience ;  ergo,  they 
are  a  priori^  or,  as  Kant  calls  them,  pure  intuitions. 

The  forms  of  Sensibility  being  those  of  Space  and  Time, 
we  now  pass  onwards  to  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  function  of  the  Understanding  is  to  judge.  It  is  emi- 
nently an  active  faculty — a  spontaneity  ;  and  by  it  the  per- 
cepts furnished  through  Sensibility  are  elevated  into  concepts 
(Begriffe).     If  we  had  only  Sensibility,  we  should  have  sen- 
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sationS)  but  no  knowledge*  It  is  to  the  Understandm^  Ibat 
we  are  indebted  for  knowledge.  And  how  are  we  indebted 
to  it  9  Thus :  the  Tariety  of  our  sensations  is  reduced 
uaity^they  are  linked  together  and  made  to  interpret 
other  bj  the  Understanding.  A  sensfttioii  in  itself  can  be 
nothing  but  a  sensation ;  many  sensations  can  be  nothing 
but  many  sensations,  they  can  never  alone  conatitata  can- 
cepts.  But  one  sensation  linked  to  anotherby  ooine  connecft- 
ing  faculty — the  diversity  of  many  sensations  reduced  to 
unity — the  reeemblances»  existing  amidst  the  diversity,  de- 
tected and  united  together — is  the  process  of  forming  a  con- 
cept^ and  this  is  the  process  of  the  Understandings  by  ineaiis 
of  Imagination,  Memory,  and  Becognition. 

Our  senses,  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  are  affected 
by  objects  iu  a  certain  determinate  manner.  The  result 
Eant  calls  a  representation  (Forsi^iin^)  in  reference  to  tbe 
object  represented ;  an  intuition  {Anschautmg)  in  refe 
to  the  affection  itself.  But  this  distinction  is  not  mh 
observed.  Vorsicllung  sometimes  means  the  image  and  i 
times  the  subjective  affection.  The  same  equivoque  with  ^n- 
gehauung.  When  intuitions  are  moulded  by  the  Understand- 
ing into  concepts,  the  sensation  is  converted  into  a  thooght. 

The  Understanding  is  related  to  Sensibility  in  the  same 
way  as  Sensibility  is  related  to  external  things*  It  imposes 
certain  Forms  on  the  materials  furnished  it  by  Sensibility,  in 
the  same  way  as  Sensibility  imposed  the  Forms  of  Spaee  and 
Time  apon  objects  presented  to  it.  The^e  forms  of  the  Under- 
standing are  the  conditions  of  its  operation. 

To  discover  these  we  must  ask  ourselves.  What  is 
the  function  of  the  Understanding?  —  Judgment*  How 
many  classes  of  judgments  are  thei^?  In  other  words. 
What  are  the  invariable  conditions  of  every  possible  judg- 
ment?—They  are  four:  Quantity,  Quality,  Belation^  Modal- 
ity.    Under   one  of  these  heads  every  judgment  may  be 
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A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  classes  follows  : — 1 ,    In 
judging  of  anything  under  the  form  of  Quant ii^^  we  judge  of 
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it  as  unity  or  as  plurality ;  or  uniting  these  two,  we  judge  of 
it  as  totality.  2.  So  of  Quality  :  it  may  be  reality,  negation, 
or  limitation.  3.  Relation  may  be  that  of  substance  and 
accident,  cause  and  eflfect,  or  reciprocity.  4.  Modality  may 
be  that  of  possibility,  existence,  or  necessity. 

In  those  Categories*  Kant  finds  the  pure  Forms  of  the 
Understanding.  They  render  thought  possible;  they  are 
the  invariable  conditions  of  aU  conception ;  they  are  the 
investitures  bestowed  by  the  Understanding  on  the  materials 
furnished  by  Sensibility. 

By  the  Categories,  he  declares  he  has  answered  the 
second  half  of  the  question.  How  are  synthetic  judgments,  d 
priori,  possible  ?  The  synthetic  judgments  of  the  Categories 
are  all  a  priori. 

But  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  yet  complete.  Sen- 
sibility gives  intuitions.  Understanding  gives  concepts,  but 
there  is  still  another  faculty — the  crowning  faculty  of  Reason 
{Vemunft),  the  pure  Forms  of  which  we  have  to  seek. 

Understanding  is  defined  *  the  faculty  of  judging'  [Vermogen 
der  Urtheile);  Season  is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination — of 
drawing  conclusions  from  given  premises  {Verftiogen  dcr 
Schlilsse).  Eeason  reduces  the  variety  of  conceptions  to  their 
final  unity.  It  proceeds  from  generality  to  generality  till 
it  reaches  the  unconditional.  Every  concept  must  be  reduced 
to  some  general  idea,  that  idea  again  reduced  to  some  more 
general  idea,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  an  ultimate  and  un- 
conditional principle. 

Reason  not  only  reduces  particulars  to  a  general,  it  also 
deduces  the  particular  from  the  general :  thus,  when  I  say, 
*  Peter  is  mortal,'  I  deduce  this  particular  proposition  from 
the  general  proposition,  *  All  men  are  mortal ; '  and  this 
deduction  is  evidently  independent  of  experience,  since  Peter 
being  now  alive,  I  can  have  no  experience  to  the  contrary. 

*  On  Ka>t's  use  of  the  term  categories,  sec  Hamilton:  Logic,  \.  197-8.  On  the 
subject  generally,  comp.  Kant:  ProlegoTnena,  iii.p.  210;  Anfangsgriiinde der 'SaiVr- 
wissenschaft,  preface,  pp.  xvi.  xviii. ;  and  Apklt  :  Meiapht/sik^  p.  132.  Then  read 
the  exposition  in  the  Kritik, 
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These  two  processes  of  reducing  a  pfirticular  to  some  general, 
and  of  deducing  some  particular  from  a  general,  constitnta 
ratiocination. 

Heaaou  has  tiiree  pnre  Forms;  or,  as  Kant  calls  them, 
borrowing  the  term  from  Plato,  Idea^.*  These  are  wholly 
independent  of  Experience;  they  are  above  Sensibility — 
above  the  Understanding ;  their  domain  is  Beasoiij  their 
function  that  of  giving  unity  and  coherence  to  oui*  concep- 
lions* 

The  Understanding  can  frame  certain  general  concepts, 
such  as  man,  animal,  tree ;  but  these  geneml  conc4?pt8  them- 
selves are  subordinate  to  a  still  more  general  Idea,  embracing 
all  these  general  concepts  in  the  same  way  as  the  concept 
of  man  embraces  several  particulars  of  bone,  blcKwl,  muscle^ 
etc.     This  idea  is  that  of  the  Universe. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  modifications  of  the  thinking 
being — all  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  passions — require 
to  be  embraced  in  some  general  Idea,  as  the  ultimate  ground 
and  possibility  for  these  modifications,  as  the  nonmenon 
of  these  phenomena*  This  Idea  is  that  of  an  ejo— of  a  per- 
sonality— of  a  SouL 

Having  thus  reduced  all  the  varieties  of  the  e^o  to  an 
unconditional  unity,  viz.  Soul,  and  having  also  reduced  all 
the  varieties  of  the  non-ego  to  an  unconditional  tinitj,  viz, 
the  Universe,  his  task  would  seem  completed ;  yet,  on  look- 
ing deeper,  he  finds  that  these  two  Ideas  presuppose  a  third 
— a  unity  still  higher,  the  source  of  both  the  world  and  of 
the  ego — viz.  God. 

God,  the  Soul,  and  the  Universe  are  therefore  the  three 
Ideas  of  Reason,  the  laws  of  its  operation,  the  pure  Forms  of 
its  existence.  They  are  to  Beason  what  Space  and  Time 
are  to  Sensibility,  and  what  the  Categories  are  to  Under- 
standing. 

But  these  Ideas  are  simply  retjulativei  they  operate  on 
concepts  as  the  Understanding  operates  upon  sensations; 
they  are  discursive,  not  intuitive ;  they  are  never  face  to  &oe 

•  Compare  Trkkdrlenbubo  :  Logi^ht  Uftf^mchungcn,  ii.  470. 
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with  their  objects :  hence  Season  is  powerless  when  em- 
ployed on  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  Understanding.  If 
it  attempts  to  operate  beyond  this  sphere,  it  can  draw  nothing 
but  false,  deceptive  conclusions — if  it  attempts  to  solve  the 
question  raised  respecting  God  and  the  Universe,  it  falls 
into  endless  contradictions. 

Respecting  the  illusory  nature  of  Season,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  its  delusory  nature,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Bolton's  correction*  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  here,  as  elsewhere,  displays  a  singular  misconception  of 
Kant : 

*  Kant  teaches  that  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  em- 
ploy the  ideas  of  Reason  illegitimately,  owing  to  a  certain 
natural  illusion,  termed  by  him  transcendental  illusion^  which 
disposes  us  to  believe  that  these  ideas,  whose  right  use  is 
purely  immanent,  can  enable  us  to  extend  our  cognitions 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  Critical  examination  shows 
us  that  this  appearance  is  illusory,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived  by  it ;  yet  though  delusion  is  thus  prevented, 
illusion  still  remains.  As  examples  of  illusion  thus  existing 
without  delusion,  Kant  instances  the  appearance  of  the  sea, 
which  seems  to  be  higher  at  the  horizon  than  near  the 
shore,  though  we  know  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  again  the 
appearance  of  the  moon,  which  seems  larger  near  the  horizon 
than  near  the  zenith,  though  we  know  both  by  measure- 
ment and  by  calculation  that  the  appearance  in  question  is 
illusory. 

^  These  views  are  expressed  by  Kant  in  a  great  number  of 
passages,  of  which  the  following  may  be  quoted  : 

^  The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  Reason 
not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  proved 
in  our  transcendental  analytic,  namely,  that  all  inferences 
which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  are 
fallacious  and  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us 

*  BoLTox  :  Inquisiiio  Philosophica:  an  examination  of  the  Principles  of  Kant  avd 
Hamilton,  1866,  pp.  109  sq.     Compare  also  Mr.  Mahajty's  Introduction  to  Kuxo 

FlHCHER,  p<  1X17. 
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this  important  lesson,  that  human  reason  lias  a  natural  in- 
clination to  overstep  these  limits,     .     *     .     . 

*  Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  natnre  of  our  powers  will 
be  found  to  bo  in  harmony  with  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  those  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
their  true  direetion  and  aim.  We  are  entitled,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  ihere  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcen- 
dental ideas  which  is  proper  and  immnneiif ;  although,  when 
we  mistake  their  meaning',  and  regard  them  as  conceptions 
of  Hctnal  things,  their  mode  of  application  is  tranFcenJant^iii 
delusive.  ,  *  •  .  Thus  all  errors  of  misapplication  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment,  and  not  to  understanding  or 
Reason^ 

*I  accordingl}"  maintain  that  transcendental  ideas  can 
never  be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  camiot 
be  conceptions  of  objects,  and  that,  %vhen  thus  considered, 
they  assume  a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  application  to  objects  as  reguLitive  idea^, 
directing  the  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding 
lines  towards  which  all  its  lines  follow,  and  in  which  ther 
all  meet  in  one  point.  This  point,  though  a  mere  idea 
(Ibcns  imaginarius)  •  .  •  .  serves  notwithstanding  to  give  %o 
these  conceptions  the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with 
the  greatest  possible  extension.  Hence  arises  the  natural 
illusion  which  induces  us  to  believe  that  these  lines  proceed 
from  an  object  which  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical 
cognition,  just  as  objects  reflected  in  a  mirror  appear  to  be 
behind  it.  But  this  illusion,  wkich  we  may  hinder  from  tfit- 
pomuj  upon  w«,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  if  we  desire  toi 
see,  not  only  those  objects  which  lie  before  us,  but  those 
which  are  at  a  great  distance  behind  us  .  •  *  If  we  review 
our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall  find  that  Uie 
peculiar  business  of  reason  is  to  arrange  them  into  a  Byetem^ 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple. 

'Having  thus  shown  the  difference  between  the  illegiti* 
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mate  and  the  legitimate  use  of  Season — ^the  former  "  tran- 
scendent," seeking  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience ;  the 
latter  "  regulative,"  or  "  immanent,"  not  overstepping  those 
limits,  but  seeking  to  systematise  our  empirical  cognitions 
— Kant  devotes  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work,  the 
Methodenlehre,  or  doctrine  of  Method,  to  an  examination 
of  the  principles  which  guide  Reason,  in  its  legitimate 
use. 

^  Such  is  the  real  nature  of  Kant's  doctrine ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  it  clearly  forth,  inasmuch  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  wholly  misrepresented  it.  He  represents  Kant  as  teach- 
ing that  Reason,  when  legitimately  exercised,  is  essentially 
delusive ;  whence,  as  he  observes,  the  most  pervading  scepti- 
cism inevitably  results ;  and  he  represents  himself  as  correct- 
ing this  erroneous  doctrine,  by  discovering  and  showing 
thiit  the  antinomies  expounded  by  Kant  result  only  from  an 
illegitimate  use  of  Reason.' 

§  V.  The  Distinction  between  Sensibility,  Under- 
standing, AND  Reason. 

The  three  provinces  of  human  knowledge  are  presided 
over  by  three  powers :  Esthetic  by  Sensibility ;  Logic  by 
Understanding ;  and  Dialectic  by  Reason.  The  two  first  are 
constitutive,  the  third  regulative,  of  Experience.  These 
three  provinces  are  territorial  divisions  of  one  country. 
Are  their  presiding  powers  simply  three  directions  of  one 
supreme  power,  or  are  they  three  distinct  and  autonomous 
agents  ?  The  country,  divided  into  provinces,  is  Thought ; 
are  the  ruling  powers  one  Thinking  Principle,  specially  de- 
termined under  three  forms ;  or  are  they  three  separate 
Principles  acting  in  harmony  ? 

Had  the  question  been  put  in  this  decisive  shape,  there 
would  probably  have  been  such  an  answer  given  as  would 
have  saved  a  great  amount  of  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  time  that  Kant  himself  is  far  from  clear  upon 
the  point;  on  what  point  is  he  not  obscure?     Yet  had  the 
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question  presented  itself  to  him,  lie  would  no  doubt  hjtTe 
given  it  a  categorical  answer.* 

At  the  close  of  the  Introduction  he  aajs :  *  There  are  two 
fik*ms  of  human  knowledge  (wliich  perhaps  spring  from  a 
fiiugle  but  unknown  root)^  namely  Sensibility  and  Under- 
gtanding*  By  the  former  objects  are  given  ns ;  by  the  latter 
olijecta  are  ihoiufht,^  In  this  image,  knowledge  is  a  tree, 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  which  may  have  their  origin  in 
one  root,  or  in  two  roots  ;  although  he  obviously  inclines  to 
the  former  hyi>othesis,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  root  itself  is  nn- 
knowuj  he  refrains  from  pronouncing  decisively,  Hegel, 
whose  idealism  ubliterates  allretil  distinctions  and  admits  onlj 
the  formal^  makes  Sensibility  and  Understanding-  the  outer 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  one  act ;  and  he  says,  *  Man  is  alwav* 
thinking,  even  when  he  is  intuiting.' f  Kant  would  have 
eaid  that  intuiting  is  a  mental  activity,  (which  is  what  He*^l 
means  by  thought,  J)  but  whether  it  is  the  activity  of  the 
same  power  as  that  manifested  in  conceiving,  cannot  be  de- 
cided- He  would  hiive  objected  to  Hegel  that  the  oblitem- 
tion  of  differences  was  a  sin  against  the  canon  of  discipline 
which  prescribes  that  varieties  are  not  to  be  carelessly  dis^ 
regarded  :  tntiuni  vanetates  non  Biint  temere  mlnuendfc.  And 
certainly  the  variations  between  Sensibility  and  Understand- 
ing need  recognition,  even  if  both  be  faculties  of  Intellect, 
He  somewhere  points  out  the  futility  of  trying  to  reduce 
attraction  and  repulsion  to  one,  on  the  ground  of  their  both 
being  motion.  He  would  in  like  manner  insist  on  not  re- 
ducing Sensibility  and  Understanding  to  one,  although  they 


*  *  Till' different  phenomoQol  manifestiLttons  of  the  same  substance  iip|;iMirst  first 
view  to  be  so  very  iLs!*imilar,  that  we  are  iucUiU'fi  to  iwstinn*  the  existetici*  of  ji»l 
lib  mnny  drfftri'iit  i^towers  ub  thorc  are  difibrctit  **flVct«.  .  .  .  Wo  lire  rtH^uu^ii  M  m 
lo|^icul  Dijixim  to  ri'ducH  these  difiereiices  to  as  fimall  a  iiiiRtl)«r  as  pofsiblt^  bvoom* 
parnjf>  theui  iiritl  dUcovtring  the  hidden  identity  irhich  f^ii^h,  ,  .  ,  nnd  the  mo« 
the  pbejiompnH  of  flue  lind  the  other  iM>wi:'r  an?  fouud  \o  be  ider»tk**l,  the  tasxe 
|H"obuble  dot's  it  bwomt*  tlmt  they  are  uolliing  but  dillercut  mutitfeeULtons  of  oa« 
lUid  Uiti  81111  jc  fniif  iir.*     Critick  of  Pure  BeoJtitn^  p.  328. 

t  Heow.:  EH<^kloj)iidi€,  %  24,  p.  4S. 

I  Ibid :  *  Das  UcnUcn,  wie  eg  die  8ubstaii2ausserlichon  DI[tg««iusmaeht,  tst  ntldl 
dio  nllgvineine  8ubHtaiiz  A^b  (leistlgen/ 
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are  both  manifestations  of  Thought  (considered  in  ita  widest 
acceptation).  Bat  granting  the  differences,  there  might 
still  arise  the  question  as  to  their  origin ;  whether  they  were 
differences  of  direction  merely  {contingent  aspectsy  asHerbart 
inight  call  them),  or  streams  horn  different  springs.  All 
that  analysis  reveals  is  that  the  unknown  something  we  call 
Intellect  has  three  distinctly  recognisable  characters : 
Sensibility,  Understanding,  and  Season ;  and  these  are  re- 
vealed in  the  distinguishable  functions,  Intuition,  Conception, 
and  Ratiocination.  Not  only  are  these  manifest  in  Ex- 
perience, but  they  also  manifest  themselves  as  a  priori  con- 
ditions of  Experience.  As  empirical,  we  know  they  are 
distinct;  whether  they  are  so  transcendentally,  we  cannot 
know. 

One  thing  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view,  namely,  that 
whether  Sensibility  arise  from  the  same  root  as  Onderstand- 
ing,  or  from  another,  it  is  indubitably  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  Intellect :  its  functions  are  mental  functions,  not 
bodily  functions.  What  Eatiocination  is  to  Reason,  what 
Conception  is  to  Understanding,  that  is  Intuition  to  Sensi- 
bility. This  remark  is  made  to  guard  against  the  very 
general  error  into  which  the  connotations  of  the  word  Sensi- 
bility so  easily  mislead.  The  senses  being  bodily  organs, 
and  the  only  organs  through  which  the  Mind  is  affected  by 
objects,  there  is  difficulty  in  disengaging  the  purely  mental 
aspect  of  Sensation  from  its  physical  aspect.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  patent  than  that  by  Sensibility  the  mental  aspect  is 
alone  presented  by  Kant,  when  he  is  speaking  of  those 
a  priori  principles  which  belong  to  the  Pure  Reason.* 

While  no  attempt  is  made  by  Kant  to  establish  root-dis- 


»  In  numerous  passages  he  marks  the  distinction  between  Sensation  and  Intui- 
tion, the  bodily  aspect  from  the  mental.  Let  this  one  suffice:  *In  the  transcendental 
ililsthetic  we  will  first  isolate  Sensibility  by  separating  it  from  all  that  the  Under- 
standing, through  its  concepts,  thinks  therewith,  so  that  nothing  but  empirical 
Intuition  remains.  Secondly  we  will  lop  off  from  this  empirical  Intuition  everything 
relating  to  SeuBat'ion^Ei/ipJifiJunff) ;  so  that,  thereby,  nothing  will  remain  but  pure 
Intuition  and  the  mere  form  of  phenomena,  which  is  the  one  thing  that  Sensibility 
can  furnish  a  priori*     Kritik^  p.  01. 


SeuiHlitT  and  UnteilKDiduis,  be  efaailjr 
I  tlieir  empirieBl  ebuae&enL  ^Die  <ue  furmA/em  intni- 
Oim  o&er  eooeepte.  Hoilier  of  tlieae  &eiilliM  hms  a 
orer  Hie  oilier*  Cobg^Ib  willicMEi  eooimt  sre 
Totd;  inlnitioiis  wiihoat  coneepts  blind.  It  is  ma  iDcimibeiit 
iMi  tte  nind  to  make  itm  eoooepte  aBBsiUe,  ma  to  make  its 
hitaiiiciw  intelligible  l%Me  frealtiBB  aie  not  interebange- 
aUe.  PndigiifmNling  ia  toeampetesit  to  btitite;  Senaibilitjr 
ia  ineompeteat  to  tbiak ;  obIj  bj  tbdr  imkm  can  Knowledge 
arise.  Henee  tbe  diiiaioi&  betwe^i  .SsUietie,  tbe  scieoee  of 
tbe  laws  of  SensibilitT,  and  Lofie,  the  Science  of  tbe  biws 
of  Understanding. 

Since  the  Understanding  can  judge  bat  not  intmte,  and 
Senaibilitjr  can  tntnite  bat  cannot  jndge,  a  marked  distinction 
in  tbe  dtre^ion  of  tb^e  poirera  ia  patent,  Tet  since  tbe  Under- 
standing is  forced  to  relj  on  intaitions  for  its  material,  as 
Sensibilltj  is  forced  to  reljr  on  the  excitation  bom.  external 
objects  for  its  material^  and  since  the  action  of  botb  tbeae 
lacolties  is  that  of  giring  form  to  the  material,  the  distia^ii4^n 
i»  direction  is  accompanied  bj  a  cammunU^  in  ftaiurti  and 
the  question  arises :  Is  this  commonity  an  identity  9 

The  Mind  is,  by  Kant,  regarded  as  manifesting  three 
Faculties :  the  FaciJty  of  Cognition,  the  Faculty  of  Monil 
Feeling,  and  the  faculty  of  Desire:  ErkenntnUm?ermogai* 
GefuhUvermo^en  utul  BegeArungsvermogen.  As  a  parallel  we 
may  consider  tbe  biological  conception  of  Animal  Life 
manifesting  the  Nutritive  Functions,  the  Sensori-mot^^ir 
Functions,  and  the  BeproductiFe  Functions,  Tlie  distinc* 
tively  animal  functions  of  Sensation  and  Movement  may  he 
studied  apart,  as  Kant  studies  the  Cognitive  Functions 
in  the  Critique,  Let  us  try  and  penetrate  his  meaning 
by  presenting  it  in  this  parallel.  We  hare  before  us  the 
deEuite  functions.  Sensation  and  Movement.  The  differ- 
ences  in   their   phenomena   are   so  obvious  that   a   supers 


•  Alio  ityltd  DenAtmrmwffem,     Thiu  identification  f^f  Cf»gnilinn  ▼ilh  Tlum 
wiU  bn»«»  fa  \m*  kopt  ill  iri«w  during  (hp  discuji^ion  of  MiMitxl  Forma. 
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ficial  consideration  would  pronounce  them  to  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  origin.  Although  both  are  functions  of  the  one 
organism,  they  are  not  only  different  functions,  but  imply 
distinct  agents.  Physiology,  however,  reveals  that  these 
functions,  have  a  common  origin  in  the  Nervous  System  ;  no 
muscle  is  moved  except  on  the  stimulus  of  a  nerve;  no 
sensation  is  excited  except  on  the  stimulus  of  a  nerve. 
Quite  otherwise  would  the  answer  have  run,  had  the 
question  related  to  two  fundamental  properties  of  tissue,  in- 
stead of  two  functions.  Had  we,  instead  of  Sensation  and 
Movement,  asked  whether  Contractility  and  Sensibility* 
were  of  different  origin  ?  there  could  have  been  no  hesitation. 
Contractility  is  a  property  of  one  tissue ;  Sensibility  is  the 
property  of  another  tissue ;  and  the  two  properties  are  no 
more  identical  than  muscle  and  ganglion  are  identical. 
There  may  be  Contractility  without  Sensibility ;  there  may 
be  Sensibility  without  Contractility.  Whereas  in  the  animal 
organism  there  can  be  no  such  separation  of  Sensation  from 
Movement,  the  primary  condition  of  both  being  the  same 
neural  stimulus. 

Begarded  in  this  light,  we  may  say  that  the  common  but 
unknown  root  for  Sensibility  and  Understanding,  is  the 
nervous  system.  All  thinkers  are  agreed  as  to  the  two 
powers  being  powers  of  the  one  Intellect ;  the  only  doubt  is 
whether  they  are  powers  as  distinct  as  Sensibility  and  Con- 
tractility, having  distinct  tissues  for  their  bases  ;  or  powers 
sharing  in  a  common  basis  which  everywhere  determines 
their  action,  as  the  neural  stimulus  determines  Sensation  and 
Movement.  Kant  leaves  this  undecided,  though  he  inclines 
to  the  second  view. 

The  differences  in  effects  presuppose  corresponding  dif- 
ferences in  the  causes ;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  Sensi- 
bility and  Understanding  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  each 
other,  Kant  insists  on  regarding  them  as  due  to  different 
faculties,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  a  common  root. 

♦  ♦Sensibility'  hero   means  a   physiological  property,  not  the  psychological 
fuDction  which  Kakt  treats  of. 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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Morement  differs  from  Sensation,  because  the  one  fnvol 
muscle,  and  the  other  involTes  the  brain:  the  differettces 
arise  from  a  common  impulse  in  two  different  directioiifi. 
like  manner  Sensibility  differs  from  Understanding, 
the  one  inrolYes  intuitions  and  the  other  concepts;  the 
differences  arise  from  a  common  impulse  in  two  different 
directions.  The  divergence  of  these  directions  preTents  the 
one  from  ever  replacing  the  other. 

Thus  we  must  regard  Kant  as  teaching  positivt'ly^  thti 
Sensibility  and  Understanding  are  two  mental  faculties 
equal  dignity ;  and  hypotheiically^  that  these  two  &x^ull 
hare  a  common  basis,  which  renders  their  untied  iui^ 
necessar}^  condition.     They  cannot  exist  apart ;  they  can 
act  apart.* 

What  is  their  mode  of  union  ?  B^ing  so  different  in  direc^ 
tion,  how  do  they  meet  to  produce  images  of  things  ?  This* 
ifl  effected  by  what  Kant  calls  the  scJiefnatimn^  By  this 
process  sensible  objects  are  brought  under  intelligible  con- 
cepts* The  link  between  Sensibility  and  Understanding  is 
the  productive  Imagination,  without  which  no  impression 
could  become  an  image.  '  That  the  faculty  of  Imagination,' 
he  says,  'is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  perception,  has  not 
perhaps  as  yet  struck  any  psychologist.  This  arises  partly 
from  confining  the  faculty  to  mere  reproduction,  partly  he- 
cause  it  was  thought  that  the  senses  not  only  gave  impres- 
sions but  combined  them,  and  so  brought  images  of  objects 
before  us.'  There  is  need  for  some  intermediate  which  shall 
be  at  once  sensuous  or  d  posteriori^  and  intellectual  or  a  prion* 
Buch  ai'c  Space  and  Time :  on  the  one  side  they  are  pur^ 
and  homogeneous  with  the  Categories ;  on  the  other  sule 
they  are  senisumw,  and  homogeneous  vrith  objects,  since  only 
thriiugh  them  can  objects  be  perceived.  The  quality  of  Time 
is  that  of  a  transcendental  schema;  and  the  use  which  the 
Mind  puts  it  to  is  the  schematism  of  the  pure  Intellect.  The 
schema  is  a  product  of  the  Imagination ;  but  must  not  be 

*  Tlih  position  lias  an  importAot  bcuriiig  Ofl  the  subject  discttwed  in  the  siioeccd- 
iiig  «tii.'tioii,  on  lh(*  Hfotul  Fontiii. 
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regarded  simply  as  an  image,  which  is  an  individoal  percep- 
tion, whereas  the  schema  is  the  category  as  a  picture,  the  form 
through  which  the  category  is  applicable  to  the  phenomenon 
of  sense. 

The  distinction  between  Sensibiliiy  and  Understanding  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  as 
determining  the  reach  and  limits  of  Knowledge.  Leibnitz 
rested  the  distinction  on  confused  and  clear  representations. 
'  He  compared/  says  Kant, '  all  things  with  each  other  simply 
by  means  of  concepts,  and  therefore  could  find  only  such  dis- 
tinctions as  can  be  found  among  concepts.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  conditions  of  sensuous  Intuition  contained  within 
them  their  tests  of  distinction,  because  he  regarded  Sensi- 
bility as  only  a  confiised  kind  of  representation,  not  a  source 
of  special  representation.'  He  adds  that  Leibnitz  committed 
the  mistake  of  intellectualizing  phenomena,  as  Locke  had 
sensualized  the  conceptions  of  the  Understanding.  Instead  of 
recognizing  two  sources  which  can  only  present  objects  in 
their  coiy'unction,  each  of  these  philosophers  could  see  but 
one  source,  this  was  directly  applied  to  things  in  themselves, 
while  the  other  fiiculty  had  apparently  nothing  to  do  but  to 
confuse  or  rearrange  the  representations  of  its  rival.  The 
word  intelleetualize  may  here  be  explained.  In  his  letter  to 
Herz,  Eunt  defines  IniellectuaUVorstellungen  ^  those  which  are 
not  modifications  of  the  soul  through  objects,'  in  other  words, 
those  which  have  not  a  sensuous  basis.  Yet  since  he  makes 
Space  and  Time  a  priori  subjective  Forms  of  the  Intellect 
(though  he  ealh  them  Forms  of  Sensibility),  there  seems  a 
manifest  contradiction,  which  is,  however,  only  an  ambiguity. 
Many  writers  have  been  misled  by  it.  Schopenhauer  and 
others  repi-oach  him  with  the  contradiction  of  having  first  ex- 
pounded these  as  Forms  of  Intellect,  and  then  denied  them  to 
be  intellectual.*  The  ambiguity  is  simply  this,  that  while  the 
Intellect  is  limited  to  mental  operations  irrespective  of  any 

♦  Stu<»pEXHArEK:  Di€  H'elt  aU  IVille  u)id  rer^/^Z/aw//,  SrUt-dit.  18.')9, :.  516,  ol8 
and  o2'i. 


exlerual  re]atiaii%  Seo^Nlitf  is  thee  nnion  of  tlie  internal  d 
external^  and  baa  Urns  the  special  dt^tii&clian  firotti  all  oth^ 
mental  actiriiies  of  bemg  directlj  eonneeted  with  the  exter- 
nal world  thjtMigli  the  medium  of  the  Senses.  Loeomotioii 
ia  not  less  a  nerrons  action  becaoae  it  is  also  a  mnscnlar  ais 
tion.  Intuition  is  not  less  an  intellectoal  operation  hecanae 
it  is  ako  a  physical  operation.  When  Leibnitz  is  said  to 
hare  intelleetnalized  the  sensaons  representations,  the  le* 
proach  oonreyed  is  that  he  disregarded  the  special  distinction 
of  their  basis  in  sense,  and  regarded  them  only  as  leas  clear 
than  the  representations  of  intellect, 

I  do  not  pretend  that  Kant  is  nniformly  consistent  in  his 
exposition.  The  contradictory  assertions  which  abound  in 
his  pages  hare  been  a  source  of  endless  digpnte*  He  is 
so  loose  a  writer  that  one  may  find  passages  to  establish 
almost  any  view  of  his  system*  Sehopenhacer  has  brooght 
together  a  series  of  flatly  contradictory  positions :  but  those 
in  which  he  shows  that  Kant,  in  spite  of  the  distinction 
between  Intuition  and  Thought,  interpenetrated  Intuition 
with  Thought,  and  Thought  with  Intuition,*  seem  to  me, 
apart  from  some  vacillation  and  obscurity  in  Kant*8  own 
mind,  reconcileable  on  the  ground  of  the  community  between 
Sensibility  and  Understanding,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
united  action*  Schopenhauer  says  that  the  conclusion  from 
Kant^s  principles  is,  that  there  would  be  for  us  an  intuiiahU 
world,  even  were  there  no  Understanding.  I  answer  that 
this  conclusion  would  only  be  valid  on  the  supposition 
that  Sensibility  and  Understandiug  were  two  disconnected 
faculties,  not  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  two  in- 
separably united  faculties.  It  is  this  latter  view  which  re- 
conciles all  the  contradictions  Schopenhauer  brings  forward 
(p-  522)  from  passages  aasertiug  that  the  Understandiag 
detc^rmines  Intuition  through  the  Categories, 


Let  us  now  pass  to  the  distinction  between  Understanding 
a  lid  Reason.     This  couple  is  marked  off  from  Sensibility  by 

•  Op.  cit,  pp.  520- L 
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the  absence  of  all  direct  relations  with  objects.  (Kant  does 
not  propound  the  doubt  whether  these  two  faculties  have  or 
have  not  a  common  root ;  he  probably  considered  their  com- 
munity self-evident.)  Both  are  faculties  of  conception  ;  but 
the  concepts  differ  in  kind ;  the  operations  differ  in  kind. 
The  concepts  differ  in  this :  those  of  the  Understanding 
refer  to  phenomena,  and  are  conditioned;  those  of  the 
Heason  refer  to  noumena,  and  are  unconditioned.  The  one 
is  employed  on  the  material  furnished  by  Sensibility.  The 
other  deals  with  objects  freed  from  all  possible  conditions  of 
Experience  or  Sensibility.  The  operations  differ  in  this: 
Reason  employs  Ideas  alone  in  the  consideration  of  its 
objects,  and  by  these  determines  the  Understanding,  which 
then  proceeds  to  make  an  empirical  use  of  its  concepts. 
The  Understanding  is  thus  constitutive;  Season  is  simply 
regulative.     One  gives  knowledge,  the  other  orders  it. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point  among  the 
interpreters  of  Eunt.  Each  party  finds  its  justification  in 
Kant's  own  statements.  While  I  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  two 
processes,  one  quite  as  valid  as  that  between  Sensibility  and 
Understanding,  and  accept  Mr.  Mahaffy's  statement  that 
*  the  faculty  which  imposes  conditions  can  hardly  be  iden- 
tical with  that  which  advises  us  to  break  down  and  overstep 
conditions,'  I  think  Kant  implies  a  fundamental  identity 
with  only  a  divergence  in  direction.  Two  points  of  view  are 
presented :  in  the  one  we  have  Knowledge  and  its  conditions; 
in  the  other  we  have  the  Intellect  as  a  Knowing  Faculty. 

I.  As  Knowledge. — The  world  of  Sense  and  the  world  of 
Thought  are  thus  distinguishable :  the  former  is  variable 
owing  to  the  variations  in  the  beholders,  whereas  the  latter, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  remains  always  one 
and  the  same.*  Had  we  only  Sense  and  its  Intuitions  the 
world  would  be  a  perpetual  flux  of  phenomena,  in  which  one 
thing  would  never  again  be  recognized,  and  no  generality 
would  be  conceived.     But  having  Thought,  which  is  con- 

*  GrundUgung  eur  Mefaphgsik  der  Siiien, 
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cemed  only  with  generalities,  we  recognize  by  it  the  per- 
inaneiit  and  essential  underlying  the  variable  and  acciden- 
tal, Withont  a  criterion  of  Truth  {namely  Necessity  and 
Universality)  every  man  would  differ  from  every  other,  each 
being  his  own  standard.  All  Sense  Knowledge  is  par- 
ticolar ;  all  Bational  Knowledge  general. 

n.  Asa  Knowing  Faeuliy. --Bni  when  we  investigate  the 
Intellect  we  find  that  its  three  faculties,  however  super- 
ficially  distinguishable,  are  identical  in  essence;  not  simply 
becanse  they  have  their  common  ground  in  the  Intellect,  as 
the  Intellect  has  its  ground  in  common  with  Feeling  and 
Will ;  but  more  directly  in  its  constitution  as  an  d  priori 
faculty,  and  in  its  mode  of  action  as  a  regulative  faculty. 
Kant,  indeed,  assigns  the  regulative  action  specially  to 
Reason,  But  if  we  examine  closely,  we  ghall  find  that  just 
as  the  Ideas  are  made  to  regulate  conceptions,  so  are  the 
Categories  made  to  regulate  Intuitions,*  and  so  are  Space 
and  Time  made  to  regulate  perceptions.  This  identity  has 
been  insisted  on  by  many  of  Kant's  critics,  in  regard  to 
Season  and  Understanding,  and  indeed  has  been  made  a 
reproach ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  extension  to  Sensi- 
bility havTJig  been  made,  though  its  evidence  seems  to  me 
irresistible-  The  function  of  all  three  is  to  give  synthetic 
unity.  The  function  of  all  three  is  to  give  form  to  material. 
The  only  differences  lie  in  the  material  operated  on,  and  in 
the  consequent  products. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  I  consistently  interpret  the 
phrases  which  seem  so  contradictory,  in  which  space  is 
spoken  of  as  a  concept,  and  even  as  a  concept  of  Reason, 
Vemnnfthegrijf.f  When  Kant  declares  absolute  space  to  be  a 
concept  of  Reason^  is  it  not  that  he  is  considering  space  as 
imconditioned ;  and  is  he  not  led  to  this  concept  precisely  as 
he  ia  led  to  the  concept  of  Universe, — the  world  carried  up  to 


*  *  These  regulative  prindples  Kiint  eartjfully  distinguishes  from  the  dynatniml 
principles  of  the  und^rstADcling*  which  he  also  cttlli  regnilutiro.  Th^  Intt-^r  art 
regulutive  uf  phenomt'Uft  ;  the  furmer  of  experience/— Mahaffy,  p.  27«>. 

t  Anfangigrunde  drr  NitiurwmmKcfutfttn. — Werke»  riii,  h^A. 
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the  unconditioned, — ^and  the  concept  of  God, — the  active 
Agent  of  the  Umversej  caxTied  up  to  the  unconditioned  ? 

The  argument  on  this  section  cannot  be  better  summed 
up  than  in  Kuno  Fischer's  review  of  the  whole  Kritik  ;  '  It 
had  completely  surveyed  the  domain  of  human  reason  as  far 
as  its  cognitive  faculties  reached,  and  distinguished  its 
^lenities  according  to  their  primitive  conditions.  These 
faculties  were,  Sensibility,  Understanding,  and  Heason. 
Each  of  these  faculties  has  its  original  native  formative 
principles,  by  the  co-operation  of  which  scientific  knowledge 
is  produced*  These  principles  are,  pure  intuition,  pure  con- 
cepts of  the  understanding,  and  ideas.  Each  of  them  con- 
tributes, after  its  fashion,  unity  and  connection.  They  are 
distinguished  as  to  ivhat  they  combine.  What  each  of  these 
faculties  has  combined  is  its  peculiar  product.  This  product 
becomes  the  problem  of  a  new  connection  for  another  faculty 
of  the  human  reasoup  So  the  product  of  intuition^  becomes 
a  problem  for  the  understanding  ^  the  product  of  the  under* 
standing  for  the  reason*  Intuition  connects  sensuous  im- 
pressions, and  makes  of  them  phmhommia.  These  being  the 
product  of  our  intuition  are  the  object  of  our  understanding. 
The  understanding  connects  phenomena,  and  makes  of  them 
cognition  or  eappmeroc^.  Experience  is  the  product  of  our 
understanding,  it  is  the  object  of  reason.  Eeason  connects 
experiences,  and  makes  of  them  a  whole,  a  scientific  system, 
which  continually  progresses  without  ever  completing  itself. 
Sensuous  impressions  can  only  be  connected  into  phenomena  by 
means  of  space  and  time;  these  are  the  form-giving  principles 
of  sensibility.  Phenomena  can  only  be  connected  with  ex- 
periences by  the  Categories  ;  these  are  the  form-giving  prin- 
ciples of  the  understanding.  Experiences  can  only  be  con- 
nected into  a  scientific  system  by  means  of  Ideas ;  these  are 
the  form-giving  faculties,  or,  more  accurately,  those  which  give 
goal  or  aim  to  our  reason.' 

We  have  thus  Intellect  or  the  Faculty  of  Cognition,  with 
its  three  modes :  Sensibility,  Understanding,  and  Eeason. 
Whether  these  three  Modes  are  to  be  understood  as  three 
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divergent  directions  of  one  Force,  or  three  separate  Porc^, 
acting  indepeodeutljj  may  be  disputed.    Kant  is  by  no  means 
clear  on  ihh  jjoint.     But  on  one  point  thei'e  can  be  no  dis- 
pute, namely  J  tbat  all  tliree  are  factors  of  the  Intellect** 
With  this  result  let  us  now  proceed  to  another  topic. 


§  VI.    The  Mental  Foems. 

It  has  long  been  customary  in  English  literature  to  speat 
of  Kant's  a  priori  principles,  namely  Space  and  Tinie^  the 
Categories,  and  the  Ideas,  as  *  Forms  of  Thought,^  assiguing 
thoQi  respectively  to  Sensibility,  Understanding  and  Season, 
which  are  tlie  three  Faculties  of  the  Intellect.  This,  althoogh 
B'xnctioned  by  Kantists  like  Whe well,  and  by  eruditre  philoso- 
phers like  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  has  recently  been  pronounced  a 
gross  perversion  of  Kant's  meaning.  A  curious  and  animated 
discussion  on  the  point  occupied  the  pages  of  a  scientific  peri- 
odicaLf  In  that  controversy  I  was  led  to  uphold  the  customary 
phrase,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  variation  from  Kant's  language, 
because  it  accurately  expresses  Kant's  meaning,  when  trans- 
lated into  English*  My  opponents  argued — quite  superflu- 
ously, I  think — that  inasmuch  as  Kant  uses  the  term  Thought 
only  to  express  acts  of  Judgment,  and  sharply  demarcates  In- 
tuition from  Judgment,  it  was  flagrantly  erroneous  to  speak  of 
Space  and  Time,  i.e.  the  forms  of  Intuition,  among  the  forms 
of  Tliuught.  And  in  an  exposlHon.  of  Kant  such  a  procedure 
would  have  been  manifestly  erroneous  ;  this,  however,  I  had 
carefully  abstained  from;  while  in  an  ititei-pretation  of  Kant, 
translating  him  into  English,  I  followed  the  English  practice 
because  that  seemed  correct.  For  the  distinction  insisted  on 
by  my  opponents  would,  unless  very  carefully  watched,  hate 

*  Ebikhold's  completion  of  Kant*s  system  hiul  its  basis  here.  He  fouad  one 
cliiiracter  in  the  three  fiicultieB»  numbly,  that  of  hoing  reppesentativf^-  Intm* 
tinns  were  immndiat«  rppreacntatiaas,  conceptions  were  mwliate  reprfventatloat. 
tiad  ideas  wore  representations  of  the  unconditioned.  The  Intellect  was  f  hut  om 
Represjentatirc  Facnlty. 

t  Seo  the  Vftrious  letters  which  were  puhlbhed  in  Naturr^  ^os.  9»  ll»  IS,  I  J,. 
1-f,  and  in,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  (187*^). 
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seriously  misrepresented  the  Kantian  system,  by  denying, — as 
some  indeed  seemed  to  deny — ^that  Sensibility,  Understanding 
and  Season  were  three  Faculties  of  the  one  Intellect,  three 
branches  of  a  common  tree. 

The  phrase  Forms  of  Thought  is  used  as  tantamount  to 
the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Intellect,  and  is  meant  to  em- 
brace all  those  a  priori  principles  of  Pure  Beason,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to,  and  independent  of.  Experience. 
Thought  is  here  taken  as  the  supreme  genus  (Pure  Reason), 
under  which  range  the  subgenera,  Intuition,  Judgment  and 
Season.  Nor  is  this  classification  to  be  impugned  because 
Kant  limits  the  term  Thought  to  Conception.  In  scientific 
language  the  term  Animal  expresses  the  supreme  genus  under 
which  all  living  beings,  exclusive  of  plants,  are  ranged  ;  but 
in  ordinary  language  we  distinguish  Animal  from  Man,  and 
sometimes  even  Animal  from  Bird,  without  equivoque.  If  a 
biologist  insist  upon  restricting  the  term  Man,  so  as  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  general  term  Animal,  we  may  follow 
him  when  expounding  his  views ;  but  when  we  come  to  in- 
terpret his  views  according  to  received  biological  principles, 
we  must  speak  of  Man  as  an  Animal,  especially  if  we  can 
show  that  in  spite  of  his  technical  language  he  meant  by 
Animal  all  that  we  mean  by  it,  and  that  if  we  denied  the 
animality  of  his  Man,  we  should  be  at  variance  with  his 
principles.  It  is  thus  with  Kant;  he  uses  Thought  in  a 
technical  restricted  sense,  distinguishing  it  from  Intuition. 
But  the  current  English  use  of  the  word  expresses  all 
operations  of  the  Thinking  Principle,  and  is  tantamount  to 
the  common  intellectual  ground  of  Sensibility,  Judgment, 
and  Beason.  For  observe,  if  we  are  to  restrict  the  term 
Thought  to  acts  of  the  Understanding,  and  affirm  *  that  the 
only  forms  of  Thought  in  Kant's  sense  are  the  Categories,' 
then  on  like  grounds  we  must  deny  the  term  to  the  acts  of 
Beason,  which  Kant  also  separates  from  Understanding; 
thus  if  Intuitions  are  improi)erly  termed  Thoughts,  not  less 
improperly  are  Ideas  termed  Thoughts.  The  logical  shears 
which  cut  away  Sensibility  also  lop  off  Beason,  since  neither 
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of  these  is  endowed  with  Categories.  Whereas,  if  we 
follow  the  old  phniseology,  we  find  that  Kant's  Forms  of 
Thought  (i.e.  pure  *>  pri^>ri  principles)  are  1st,  Space  and 
Time,  which  determine  intuitions ;  2Dd,  the  Categories  which 
determine  concepts;  and  8rd,  the  Ideas  which  determine 
transcendental  rules.  By  thus  placing  Space  and  Time 
beside  the  Categories  and  the  Ideas,  we  elassifj  the  whole  of 
those  ^  priori  principles  supposed  to  constitute  the  coDunon 
iutelleetual  furniture  not  given  in  Experience — ^the  initlUcint 
ipM  of  the  a  priori  school.* 

It  has  been  urged  indeed  *  that  the  Sensibility,  according 
to  Kant,  is  not  spontaneous  or  active,  like  the  Understand- 
ing. The  forms  then  (i.e.  the  institutions  of  Time  and 
Space)  are  not,  camiot  be,  products  of  the  activity  of  any 
£gusulty,  and  therefore  cannot  be  forms  of  Th^ynghi  in  any 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  Let  it  be  used  in  the  widest 
sense  possible ;  let  it  stand  for  the  active  faculhj  of  mind  in 
general ;  and  then  it  can  be  proved  that  Kant  would  have 
refused  to  refer  to  it  the  forms  of  general  Sense,  because  he 
denied  to  general  Sense  any  activity  whatever. *t  Is  not 
this  aente  and  well-informed  writer  here  misled,  as  man? 
others  have  been,  by  Kant's  not  very  clear  language?  Kant 
always  speaks  of  Sensibility  as  a  receptivity  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  8ix>ntaneity  of  the  Underst^inding  ;  but  does 
he  thereby  mean  to  deny  its  activity  ?  I  think  not.  As  the 
question  involves  important  consequences,  we  may  pause  t*3 
consider  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  misconoeption 
arising  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of 
action  insisted  on  by  Leibnitz,  and  adopted  by  Kant: 
namely,  mechanical  action,  which  is  excited  from  without  (aa 
appnUe  I  have  called  it),  and  spontaneous  action,  excited  from 


*  '  Die  Matorfe  uller  Erscheinung  ist  nur  d  posteriori  $p%chen,  die  Form  demelbeii 
alier  miiBs  tu  ihnen  insgeaummt  im  Gemnike  it  prwri  herrit  Ite^^tm.*  Kriiik\ 
TVanscfftd,  Aestketik,  §  1,  p.  60.  'Space  And  Time,'  mjb  BcRwisoLKa,  'af«  alfa 
stibjectivo  udditionfi,  forms  of  fieaAuous  perception,  and  no  Ims  native  to  ill* 
mind  than  the  a  priori  tiottona,  fh«  categone§  lIicmei^lTefl.*  Hondhook  it*  lit 
HUiory  of  Phd<miphij^  trAtisUted  by  8nRLiNO»  1867,  p.  211. 

t  Bb.  IsfiiLKBY  in  Mature,  Xo.  45,  p.  376. 
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ritbiD  (an  impiihe).  The  action  of  Sensibility  is  always 
letermined   from  without — it  is  therefore  a  Receptivity,  a 

taction ;  that  of  UnderstandiDg  is  determined  from  within 
— it  is  therefore  a  Spontaneity,  '  We  apply  the  term  8en- 
sibility/  says  Kant,  *  to  the  receptivity  of  the  mind  for  im- 
pressions, in  80  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  affected ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneously  producing 
representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition,  Under- 
standing,** 

Now  the  point  we  ha^e  to  settle  is  that  he  regarded  this 
receptivity  as  an  activity.  This  has  been  made  clear  in  our 
preceding  section,  which  exhibited  Sensibility  as  one  of  the 
modes  of  Intellectual  action,  one  of  the  form-giving  a  pt*ion 
principles.  Intuition  is  the  action  of  Sensibility.  We 
must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  Kant  is  treating  of  the 
mental  organism,  not  the  bodily  organism,  and  that  he 
expressly  defines  Sense  as  a  property  of  the  mind,t  If 
the  Intellect  did  not  react  tkrmtgh  Se^isibiUtij  on  the  inipres- 
gioDB  of  external  objects— the  forms  of  this  reaction  beiug 
the  d  priori  conditions  Space  and  Time — there  would  be 
BO  meaning  in  assigning  Sensibility  as  a  mental  function; 
no  meaning  in  classing  it  among  facultiL»s  of  Cognition,  But 
Kant  says :  *  the  impressions  of  sense  give  the  first  occasion 
for  bringing  into  action  the  whole  faculty  of  cognition,  and 
for  the  production  of  experience,  which  contain  two  very 
dissimilar  elements,  namely  a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by 
the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  arising  out  of  the  ijiner  fountain  of  pure  intuition  arid 
thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  by  sensuous  impres- 
Bions,  are  calhd  into  exercise  and  produce  conceptions*'  J  Here 
the  activity  of  intuition  and  thought  is  placed  on  the  same 
level.     Again  :  '  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  consider- 


k 


*  Critick  of  Pure  Rwwm,  p.  45.  Compare  the  opeoinf  paragraph  of  the 
TVanvcend.  Aesihetik. 

t  '  Tenntttclft  deft  ansiercn  SintieA  (einer  Eig^nschaft  ttDsores  GeDifith$)»  stellen 
wir  Gegeofltjiiide  tiU  ausser  uzu  vor.' — Kritik:  IVmuocnd.  Aesthetik,  f  2,  p.  62. 

t  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  72. 
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ing  our  represeutu-tions  is,  to  wliat  faculty  of  cognition  do 
thej  belong?  To  the  Understanding  or  Sensibility?'  Can 
a  faculty  be  conceived  without  activity  ?  If  the  sensation  is 
the  reception  of  an  impression,  there  must  also  be  a  reaction 
from  within :  *  The  effect  of  an  object,*  he  says,  *  upon  the 
faeulty  of  representation,  so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the 
said  object,  is  sensation.  But  that  in  which  otir  sensations 
are  merely  arranged  and  by  which  they  are  susceptible  of  as- 
suming a  certain  form  cannot  itself  be  sensation.'*  The  recep- 
tivity applies  solely  to  the  impressions;  the  reactivity  is  that 
of  the  *  inner  fountain  of  pure  intuition.'  It  ia  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Kant  expressly  divides  Sensibility  into  two 
factors  :  Sensation  and  Imagination,  The  activity  of  the 
Imagination  is  undeniable  ;  it  belongs^  he  says,  to  the 
transcendental  action  of  the  Mind  i  ein  G^rwudverrndgim  der 
mennchlicheti  Seehy  das  alhr  Erhenniniss  a  priori  zuni  Orunde 
liegLf  Indeed  ib  is  the  very  reproach  urged  by  Herbart 
against  Kant's  admission  of  Sensibility  as  a  Faculty,  that  if 
this  were  so,  '  there  would  be  law^a  of  its  action,  but  no  such 
laws  are  discernible. 'J 

If  the  Sensibility  is  distiTiguished  from  the  other  faculties 
by  its  receptivity  of  impressions^  not  only  those  made  on  the 
outward  Sense  by  objects,  but  also  those  made  on  the  inward 
Sense  by  the  play  of  thought  (Gedafikmspiel)^  it  ia  not  less 
idmUiJied  witJi  the  other  faculties  by  its  form-giving  action 
on  the  impressions.  Were  it  purely  passive,  did  it  not  react 
on  impressions,  clutching  them  in  its  grasp  and  impres8in4j  on 
th^m  iisfonnsj  sensations  would  be  the  luirror-like  reflections 
of  objects,  and  there  would  be  no  mental  reconstructions, 
except  those  effected  by  the  Understanding.  But  this  would 
be  an  upsetting  of  the  whole  Kantian  system.  It  would  de 
stToy  his  distinction  between  thing  per  se  and  phenomenon. 
It  would  present  all  the  elements  given  in  Sense  as  elements 
of  things  per  se.  Space  and  Time  wotild  no  longer  be  sub- 
jective conditions  impressed  on  objects,  but  objective  condi- 

•  Crittck  o/Purf  EroMm,  p.  21.     f  S*e  the  flrwt  e<i  of  the  Kfiiik^  pp.  $42*  656. 
J  Ukrhaiit  :  Pnychologie  als  Wxumachnft,  2,  Thoil,  §  125» 
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>na  impressed  on  the  subject.     Sensibility  would  no  longer 
a  recipient,  but  a  mere  receptacle.* 

Let  me  admit,  liowever,  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
it   foresaw  the   reach   of  such  an  interpretation.     The 

>imotatioii  of  the  terms  Receptivity  and  Sensibility  may 

ive  misled  him,  as  they  seem  to  have  misled  many  German 
"lind  English  writers.  If  we  turn  to  his  Anfliropologie  for  an 
elucidation,  this  is  what  we  read :  '  As  respects  the  state 
of  Representation  m  j  mind  (Gemiith)  is  either  active  and  ex- 
hibits power  {fa€ultas)y  or  it  is  sjiffering  [passive]  and  consists 
in  graspingness  (Empfmiglichkeit,  recepHvitas),  A  cognition 
contains  both  bound  in  one.  .  ,  ,  Representations  in  respect 
of  which  the  mind  is  suffering,  through  which  therefore  the 
subject  is  affected^  belong  to  Sensibility ;  those,  however, 
which  contain  merely  an  action  (thought)  belong  to  the  intel- 
lect.    The  former  has  the  character  o{ pa.ssivitij.'f 

No  language  seems  plainer,  and  it  reads  Uke  a  complete 
"reversal  of  the  position  I  am  maintaining.  It  is  on  the 
strength  of  such  language  here,  and  in  some  other  places, 
that  I  made  the  qualified  assertion  respecting  his  views. 
Convinced  as  I  am  that  a  consistent  Kantist  cannot  maintain 
Sensibility  to  be  distinguishable  from  Understanding  by  the 
simple  character  of  inactivity  as  opposed  to  activity,  but  only 
by  the  character  of  receptivity  as  opposed  to  spontaneity,  I 
am  doubtful  whether  Kant  himself  may  not  have  understood 
his  language  in  the  sense  which  some  of  his  readers  have 
adopted.  The  question  is  not  easy  of  aTiswer,  for  Kant, 
as  Mr.  Mahaffy  truly  remarks,  although  a  very  technical  ia 
by  no  means  an  accurate  writer ;  and  although  in  the  present 
case  his  words  seem  unequivocal  enough,  it  is  euiinently 
probable  that  they  misrepresent  his  meaning,  J     Let  us  try 

•  ScHELLwra,  in  his  critiqao  of  Corsiw,  repfCMiches  bira  with  overlooking  tbis 
*ftetivjfy,  which  unconBciously  traosfonnB  an  impree^iou  luto  a  representation/ 
CoUBiK  only  iidmitUDg  the  activity  of  voluntary  attpntion.  Fichts  ako  expressly 
t«achefi  tbat  pitsBivity  {Leiden)  m  only  a,  quantum  uf  activity.  WUseuHchiifisUhrf, 
p.  70,  101. 

t  Anthwpoloffie,  I.  Thtnl,  §  7.  p.  137. 

J  Since  this  wai*  written,  I  Imve  nivt  with  a  striking  coufirmation  of  ibo 
corroctncsji  of  my  intcrpnjtulion  tif  Kaxt  ;  and  it  is  the  more  valuable,  becauso 
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if  we  cannut  interpret  them  according  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine, 

SensibOitj  is  receptive,  and  as  such  passive.  Does  this 
mean  that  Sensibility  in  itself  is  not  an  agent  in  mental 
operations,  that  it  is  inactive  ?  No,  Sensibility  is  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  Intellect  through  which  things  are  grasped. 
It  is  distingnished  from  the  other  mental  organs  in  having 
a  bodily  organ  (Sense)  as  the  immediate  condition  of  its 
action*  Because,  under  their  more  familiar  aspect,  the  senses 
are  regarded  solely  as  bodily  organs,  their  action  aa  physio- 
logical, and  in  this  are  discriminated  jfrom  Thought,  which  is 
mental  fonetion,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  regard 
Sensibility  as  essentially  opposed  to  Thought.  Yet  until 
bodily  actions  become  psychical  they  are  not  sensations,  in 
the  true  significance  of  the  term.  Sensations  are  naked 
impressions  until  clothed  in  mental  forms,  when  they  are 
intuited.  Intuition  is  the  action  of  intuiting.  All  sensations 
must  be  represented  under  the  forms  of  Space  and  Time, 
these  being  the  two  supreme  genera  or  conditions  rendering 
physical  sensation  possible  as  psychical  sensation. 

Since  therefore  we  have  in  Sensibility  a  psychical  side — 
the  pure  a  priori  forms— and  a  physical  side,  the  bodily 
organs, — we  may  understand  how  it  is  passive  in  reference  to 
the  bodies  which  act  upon  it,  and  active  in  reference  to  the 

not  oulj  mil  tht'  iiilerprotatioa  seem  puradoxical  to  most  ntudenla,  but  a  doubt  ii 
pormiBsible  whether  Kaat  hiaist^lf  h^ld  the  view  attriimled  to  him  as  a  uecesfiarj 
|>art  of  hin  doctrine.  Iti  Buch  a  caiie,  it  In  dvcmvc  when  wo  find  Knot's  eiirUe^t 
illustriouM  diseiplo,  Reinuold,  expouudingf  the  Kantmn  do<itrine  of  Intuition 
prcML-iaely  as  I  hiivo  interpreted  it.  Hkinhoi-B  limits  receptlTitj  to  the  matter  of 
u  representation  ;  \\»form  is  given  liy  the  activity  of  the  faculty — *  apprehension/ 
he  calln  it :  '  sie  ist  die  erate  Handlung  des  fomigebendt-D  VonBOg«^nti»  der  t!^n 
uud  geringste  Grwd  d^r  Spontftii<^itiit.' — {NttL€  Uieorit  des  nten^MickeH  Vonlei- 
lungitvermitgfHA ;  III.  Bueli :  Tkeorie  der  Sinnlichkeiff  p.  359). 

On  the  othor  hand  it  must  be  admitted,  that  utiothor  disciple  of  Knot  ^nggcitfl 
tliis  very  interpretation  as  an  improvement.  In  his  Keti4;  Kriiik  der  Vemunft^ 
FftiKS  Bays  that  Kant's  phnise,  'the  forms  of  aenstbility/  is  ambiguous;  s)nc4$  it 
may  mean  either  that  Spaco  and  Tim«  are  the  forms  which  Sensibility  Jms,  o?  that 
they  are  the  fonni  which  spring  from  Sense ;  the  second  is  the  correct  meAning. 
according  to  Fnuts,  for  the  form  which  Seiisibility  his  is  not  Space,  but  mther 
the  pure  Intuition  —  our  matbDmatical  intuitire  faculfy.  This  Anfthaanngs- 
aermoggn  is  errontouely  fityJed  a  re^'ejitivity.  Its  receptinty  consiAte  in  its 
oxeitability*  But  the  intuitiuu  itsvlf,  Dai  Amckawn,  is  ^outaneity.  So  direnely 
may  Ka3(T  W  intorpreted  I'y  disciples. 
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soul  which  reacts.  The  necessity  it  is  under  of  being  stimu- 
lated by  things  before  its  reactivity  is  called  out — there  being 
only  the  bodily  organs  of  Sense  as  the  direct  medium  of  com- 
munication between  things  and  the  soul — is  characterized  by 
the  term  Beceptivity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kant 
applies  the  term  Beceptivity  to  the  Inner  Sense  no  less  than 
to  the  bodily  Senses;  and  'when  the  Ego  beholds  itself, 
intuits  itself,  the  Ego  is  passive,  and  suffers,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  directly  affected  through  the  play  of  thought '  {leidet  sofem 
er  durch  sein  eigenes  Oedankenapiel  affidrt  wird),*  Now  no 
one  will  venture  to  question  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  The 
Seceptivity  of  Sense,  as  we  have  over  and  over  again  de- 
clared, is  simply  the  necessity  of  direct  presentation  of  the 
object.  But  as  this  necessity  does  not  exist  for  the  Under- 
standing which  simply  acts  by  conjoining  the  elements 
furnished  through  Sensibility,  the  term  Spontaneity  is  ap- 
plied as  distinguishing  the  synthetic  activity  of  Judgment. 
*  This,'  Kant  says,  *  is  of  all  Representations  the  only  one  that 
cannot  be  given  through  objects,  but  can  only  be  arranged  by 
the  subject  itself  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  spontaneity.' t 

Having  thus  established  the  precise  meaning  in  which  we 
are  to  understand  the  application  of  the  distinction  between 
Keceptivity  and  Spontaneity,  characteristic  of  Sensibility 
and  Understanding,  we  may  now  examine  in  what  respect 
Intuition  can  be  regarded  as  Thought, — not  in  the  Kantian 
acceptance  of  the  term,  but  in  the  ordinary  English  accept- 
ance of  it.  Kant's  phraseology  may  all  the  more  be  dis- 
regarded since  he  himself  constantly  violated  it.  Although 
emphatically  declaring  that  Space  and  Time  are  intuitions, 
and  not  concepts,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  he  also  speaks 
of  them  as  concepts,  and  even  says  that  he  has  '  succeeded  in 
distinguishing  and  isolating  the  pure  elementary  concepts  of 
Sensibility  (Space  and  Time) /rom  those  of  the  Understanding,^  % 

»  Anthropohgie,  %  23. 

t  Kritik:  Deduction  d,  r.  Verstandeshegriffey  §  16,  p.  128. 

t  Prt'Ugomefia  zu  jeder  kunftigen  Metaphysik,  §  39,  p.  244  :  *die  reinen  Elo- 
roentarbegriflfe  der  Sinnlichkeit  (Raum  und  Zeit)  von  dcncn  des  Veretandes  zu 
unterscheiden  und  aLzusondern.* 
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We  will  first  sbow  that  he  regarded  Intuition  as  an  intel- 
lectual power,  Seeleniraft.  In  his  letter  to  Herz  of  June  7, 
1771,  he  speaks  of  the  importance  of  discerning  clearly  the 
difference  between  objecta  and  the  subjective  principles  of 
the  forces  of  the  bmnan  mind,  not  those  of  Sensibility  alone, 
but  also  those  of  Understanding  ('was  auf  suhjectimehen 
Principien  der  raenschlichen  Seelenkrafto,  nieht  allein  der 
Sinnlichkeitj  sondern  aiich  des  Verstandes  beruht ') ;  and  in 
many  passages  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  ErkenntnisskrafU  Now 
a  force  that  is  not  active,  an  intellectual  faculty  that  is  not 
a  thinking  faculty,  is  a  cmtiradiciio  in  adje^to* 

We  will  next  show  that,  however  it  may  vary  from  the 
Kantian  terminology,  the  phrase  Forms  of  Thought  correctly 
expresses  in  English  the  Kantian  meaning.  No  one,  who 
has  followed  us  through  the  preceding  section,  can  have  a 
doubt  on  the  matter ;  but  we  may  not  unprofitably  show  that 
BO  eminent  an  expositor  as  Kuno  Fischer  adopts  a  similar 
view*  We  have  already  quoted  him  as  setting  forth  the 
community  of  the  three  faculties ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
following  passage :  *  Space  and  time  are  the  primitive  opera- 
tions of  the  intuiting  Reason— die  ursprunglichen  Hatuilun^en 
der  anschauetideii  Vernunfi — the  Categories  are  the  primitive 
operations  of  the  pure  understanding.'^*  Two  points  are 
noticeable :  1.  That  Intuition  is  expressly  named  an  opera- 
tion* 2.  That  it  is  an  opeiution  of  Reason,  As  an  opera- 
tion, be  calls  attention  to  its  distinction  from  an  innate  idea* 
Intuitions  and  judgments  are  not  innate  as  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz  supposed,  but  primitive  operations,  necessary  func- 
tions* '  As  niathematieal  quantities  only  come  into  exist- 
ence, by  being  intuited  or  constructed,  so  the  pure  concepts 
only  exist  when  they  are  thought/  A  few  pages  farther  on, 
Fischer  says :  '  The  Intuition  produces  the  form,  the  sensa- 
tion produces  the  content  of  a  phenomenon.  The  form  of 
every  phenomenon  is  a  priori;  the  content  is  given  as  a 
sensuous  datum  from  without,  that  is  to  say  not  produced  by 
the  Pure  Reason,  and  hence  A  posteriorL' 
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Pries  remarks  on  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  the  words 
ending  in  ung,  such  as  Anschauung^  Vorstellung ;  which  exists 
also  in  our  English  words  ending  ton,  as  Sensation,  Action, 
&c. ;  they  signify  both  the  a<;ting  and  the  act,  the  mind  feel- 
ing and  the  object  felt.  Intuition  is  Beholding ;  considered 
subjectively,  it  is  a  mental  operation ;  objectively,  it  is  the 
product  of  that  operation,  the  Beheld.  Time  and  Space  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  pure  forms  of  the  mental  operation 
Beholding ;  or  as  products  of  that  operation.  In  the  one  case 
they  are  transcendental,  in  the  other  empirical.  Just  as  we 
speak  of  Sensation  in  general,  and  of  particular  sensations, 
BO  Kant  speaks  of  Intuition  as  the  general  faculty,  and  of 
intuitions  as  the  acts  and  products  of  that  faculty.*  We 
sometimes  hear  it  asserted  that  Space  and  Time  are  Forms, 
consequently  neither  acts  nor  products.  Are  they  not  both  P 
As  pure  Forms  they  are  simple  Possibilities ;  as  Intuitions 
they  are  acts ;  and  as  Concepts  (Begriffe)  they  are  certainly 
products.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  because  Space  and 
Time  are  pure  forms  which  exist  ready  made,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  priori  in  the  mind,  that  therefore  the  mind  is  not 
active  through  these  forms,  under  these  conditions.  In  no 
case  can  we  escape  the  admission  of  the  mind  as  active, 
i¥hen  it  passes  out  of  the  potential  into  the  actual  condition, 
and  the  pure  forms  which  Kant  assumes  as  ready-made  are 
only  potential.  On  this  point  we  shall  have  to  enlarge  in 
<*riticising  the  Critique. 

We  now  come  to  the   second   point   in  Kuno  Fischer's 


*  *  Time  and  Space  are  not  simply  forms  of  sensuous  Intuition,  but  Intuitions 
'themselves  (which  contain  a  manifold),  consequently  represent  this  manifold  in 
"^he  determination  a  priori  of  the  unity.'     Kant  adds  in  a  note :  *  Space  repre- 

t  ^^nted  as  an  object  (Gegensfand)  such  as  Geometry  requires,  contains  more  thun 

P  "^fae  simple  form  of  Intuition,  namely,  the  comprehension  of  the  manifold  in  an 
-^nittitive  representation,  according  to  the  Form  of  Sensibility,  so  that  the  Form  of 

^^^ntttition  simply  gives  the  manifold,  but  the  formal  Intuition  gives  the  unity. 
i^l'his  unity  I  had  only  assigned  to  Sensibility,  in  the  Aesthetiky  to  indicate  that  it 
2^  antecedent  to  all  concepts,  although  indeed  it  presupposes  a  syntheais  vhich  doen 

^^ot  Mong  to  the  senses,  through  which  alone,  however,  all  concepts  of  Space 
i^nd  Time  are  rendered  possible.' — Kriiik:  'Deduction  d.  r.  Verstandesbegriffe,' 
^  26,  p.  147. 
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waMgmty  m  in  l»tli  eaaes  similar.  Kant  uses  the 
ffcBOOii  with  two  werj  diSoeiit  mnifiingir"  in  the 
mgmliem  thegenenl  fiusnlty  windi  rowfaina  aP  the 
of  eogmtioD  ;  in  the  other  it  si^ifies  the  partienlar  fnciiItT 
which  oontshw  onlj  the  xegnlatiTe  prmeiples.  It  is  hotli 
the  SQpievie  genos,  nsnnllj  spoken  of  ss  Pure  Benson,  and 
the  sQbgemi8yTerDiinli,haTing  aco-oriinate  rank  with  Sen- 
siliilitT  and  Understanding.  In  like  manner  English  wiit^s^ 
nse  the  term  Thonglit  as  the  snpreme  genua  containing  aB 
actifitj  of  the  Thinking  Principle;  and  as  the  subgenus 
containing  onlj  oombioaticms  of  ideas,  apart  from  emotions 
and  sensations.  Thonght  in  the  abstract  always  means 
mental  actiTitT  in  the  abstract;  and  the  phrase  Forms  of 
Thought  was  applied  to  Space  and  l^me,  noi  because 
tioD  famishes  the  matter  to  Thought  (in  Kant's 
forms  of  Intuition  must  therefore  indirectly  be  forms  of 
Thonght — but  because  Intuition  equally  with  Judgment  is  a 
mental  function,  and  as  such  is  ThoughL 

I  endearoured  to  make  this  clear  in  the  Letters  published 
in  Nature;  but  my  opponents  were  unconvinced,  and  I  cnn 
only  hope  that  the  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  will  be 
more  successful*  One  point  more  is  all  that  need  be  noticed. 
It  cannot  be  passed  over  without  slighting  the  challenge  of 
one  who  deserves  respect.  In  my  Letters  I  had  explained 
the  Kantian  meaning  of  Intuition  to  be  that  of  a  mental 
function,  differing  from  Judgment  as  intuitive  thought  differs 
from  discursive  thought.  Dr.  Ingleby  therefore  declared  th»» 
main  issue  between  us  to  be  this :  *  Did  Kant  mean  tliat 
man  has  Intuitive  Thought?*  And  this  question  Dr. 
Ingleby  emphatically  negatives.  Nor  can  I  impugn  his 
flenial,  seeing  that  he  declares  (hat  he  limits  *  Thought  ft» 
ill''    {^<'nu«   of  which     Pnd»:*rstauding   and  Reason    are   the 


I  Xntn^^ 
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species.'*  I  must  first  remark  that  such  a  restriction  is 
simply  begging  the  question  against  an  adversary  who 
avowedly  included  Intuition  under  the  genus,  beside  Under- 
standing and  Reason.  Kot  to  insist  on  this,  let  me  answer 
Dr.  Ingleby's  question,  by  first  asking:  Is  it  correct,  in 
English,  to  speak  of  forms  of  Reason  as  forms  of  Thought  ? 
If  this  be  admitted — and  it  must  be  admitted  unless  general 
usage  be  made  to  give  way  to  particular  interpretations — 
the  question  in  which  he  expresses  the  main  issue  may  be 
thus  put :  Did  Kant  mean  that  man  has  Intuitive  Reason  ? 
The  answer  is  unequivocal.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Discipline 
of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  declares  that  he  has  '  attempted  to  show 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  discursive  em- 
ployment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions  and  its  intui- 
tive exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions.  .  . 
All  our  knowledge  relates  finally  to  possible  intuitions,  for  it  is 
these  alone  that  present  objects  to  the  mind.  An  a  priori 
or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pure  intuition 
— and  in  this  case  it  can  be  constructed — or  it  contains  no- 
thing but  the  synthesis  of  possible  intuition,  which  was  not 
g^ven  d  priori.  In  this  latter  case  it  may  help  us  to  form 
synthetical  a  priori  judgments,  but  only  in  the  discursive 
method  of  conceptions,  not  in  the  intuitive  by  means  of  the 
construction  of  conceptions.' t 

It  is  not  to  vindicate  the  use  of  a  phrase  by  others  and 
myself  that  I  have  entered  on  this  digression,  but  to  bring 
out  by  means  of  it  some  obscure  and  ill-understood  points  in 
Kant's  teaching.  So  little  importance  do  I  attach  to  the 
phrase  *  forms  of  Thought '  that  henceforth  I  shall  avoid  it ; 
mot  because  it  improperly  expresses  Kant's  meaning,  but 
"because  writers  like  Prof.  Sylvester,  Dr.  Ingleby,  Prof. 
JHuxley,  and  Mr.  Monck  have  misinterpreted  it  into  a  perver- 
sion of  Kant's  meaning ;  and  as  it  is  eminently  desirable  not 

♦  Nature,  No.  14,  p.  361. 

t  Kritik,  p.  543.  The  passftgo  ia  quoted  from  Mr.  Micklejohn's  translation, 
^.  438.  The  propriety  of  Kuxi)  Fischkrs  phrase  is  thus  evident,  as  also  that  of 
3f  r.  Mauafft,  p.  248,  '  RoaiH)Q  only  intuites  through  space  and  time/ 

I.  L  2 
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to  add  to  the  already  large  amount  of  equivocal  plirases 
current,  maj  we  not  replace  Forms  of  Thoagbt  by  Mental 
Forms,  and  tlins  escape  the  danger  ? 


§  VIL    Besults  Reached. 

Reiriewing  the  exposition  of  Kant^s  doctrine,  we  are  landed 
in  the  conclasion  that  kaowledge  is,  in  its  very  constitution, 
purely  sabjectire,  ergo  relative.  To  attempt  to  tranaoend 
the  sphere  of  Consciousness  is  rain  and  hopeless ;  nor  is  it 
wise  to  deplore  that  we  are  *  cabin 'd,  cribb'd,  confined  '  with- 
in that  sphere  from  which  we  never  can  escape.  As  well 
might  the  bird,  when  feeling  the  resistance  of  the  air,  wish 
that  it  were  in  vacuo^  thinking  that  there  it  might  fly  with 
perfect  ease.  Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  with  our 
own  kingdom,  instead  of  crossing  perilous  seaa  in  search 
of  kingdoms  Inaccessible  to  man.  Let  us  leam  oup  weak* 
ness.* 

FiEST  Result. — A  knowledge  of  things  per  $te  (Din^f  am 
9ich)  is  impossible,  so  long  as  knowledge  remains  composed 
as  at  present;  consequently  Ontology,  as  a  sci^ice,  is  im- 
possible. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  never  knew  noumena  (Dinyi 
an  sich)^  how  do  we  know  that  they  exist?  The  answer  is 
simple ;  Their  existence  is  a  necessary  postulate.  Although 
we  can  only  know  the  appearances  of  thing?,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  things  exist.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
rainbow,  we  discover  that  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  certain 
drops  of  water :  these  drops  of  water  again,  although  owing 
their  qualities  to  our  Sensibility,  nevertheless  exist.  They 
do  not  exist  cw  drops  of  water,  because  drops  of  water  are 
but  phenomena  ;  but  there  is  an  unknown  something  which, 
when  affecting  our  Sensibility,  appears  to  us  as  drops  of 
water.  Of  this  unknown  aomothing  we  can  affirm  nothing, 
except  that  it  necessarily  exists  because  it  affects  us.     We 

*  Comptr*  Ui»  Aoo  pMSiigii  Ht  Uir  tioae  of  the  Inlrodortiofi  U»  the  Kritil^ 
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are  conscious  of  being  affected.  We  are  conscious  also  that 
that  which  affects  us  must  be  something  different  from  our- 
selves.    This  the  law  of  causation  reveals  to  us. 

A  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  appearance,  pre- 
supposes a  noumenon — a  thing  which  appears, — but  this  nou- 
menon,  which  is  a  necessary  postulate,  is  only  a  negation  to 
us.  It  can  never  be  positively  known  ;  it  can  only  be  known 
under  the  conditions  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  ergo  as  a 
phenomenon. 

Second  Result.-— The  existence  of  an  external  world  is 
a  necessary  postulate,  but  its  existence  is  only  logically 
affirmed. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  we  are  unable  to  know 
anything  respecting  things  per  se ;  consequently  we  can  never 
predicate  of  our  knowledge  that  it  has  objective  truth. 

But  our  knowledge  being  purely  subjective  and  relative, 
can  we  have  no  certainty  ? — are  we  to  embrace  scepticism? 
No. 

Thibd  Result. — Our  knowledge,  though  relative,  is  cer- 
tain.  We  have  ideas  *  independent  of  experience ;  and  these 
ideas  have  the  character  of  universaliiy  and  necessity. 
Although  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  our  subjective 
knowledge  is  completely  true  as  an  expression  of  the  objec- 
tive fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  within  its  own 
sphere  it  is  true. 

Fourth  Result. — The  veracity  of  consciousness  is  estab- 
lished. 

Fifth  Result. — ^With  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  is 
established  the  certainty  of  morals. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  importance  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the 
znind.  Those  who  reproach  him  with  having  ended,  like 
Hume,  in  scepticism,  can  only  have  attended  to  his  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Rea^oUy  which  certainly  does,  as  we  said  before, 
furnish  a   scientific  basis  for   scepticism.     It  proves  that 

*  Here  we  se**  the  effect  of  confasing  cognitions  with  conditions  of  cognition. 
It  is  not  ideas  that  are  independent  of  experience,  bat  the  organic  conditions  on 
which  ideas  depend. 
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Imowledge  is  relative ;  that  we  ca 
to  us  to  be  as  we  conceiTe  them : 
impossible. 

So  far  Kant  goes  with  Hume,  This  is  the  goal  they  both 
attain.  This  is  the  limit  they  agree  to  set  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  But  the  different  views  they  took  of  the  nature 
of  mind  led  to  the  difference  we  before  noted  respecting  the 
certainty  of  knowledge-  Kant  having  shown  that  eonscioos- 
ness,  as  far  as  it  extended,  was  veracious ;  and  having  shown 
that  in  consciousness  certain  elements  were  given  which 
were  not  derived  from  experience,  but  which  were  necessarily 
true ;  it  followed  that  whatever  was  found  in  consciousness 
independent  of  experience,  was  to  be  trusted  without  dispute. 

If  in  consciousness  I  find  the  ideas  of  God,  and  Virtne,  I 
cannot  escape  believing  in  God,  and  Yirtne.  This  belief  of 
mine  is,  I  admit,  practical,  not  theoretical ;  it  is  fonnded  on  a 
certainly^  not  on  a  demonMraiioti ;  it  is  an  ultimate  fact,  from 
which  I  cannot  escape— it  is  not  a  conclusion  deduced  by 
reason. 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  Ciod  is  an  im- 
possible attempt.  Reason  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  things— to  know 
things  per  se^to  know  noumena — is  also  an  impassible 
attempt.  And  yet  that  God  exists,  that  the  World  exists,  are 
irresistible  convictions. 

There  is  another  certitude,  therefore,  besides  that  derived 
firom  demonstration,  and  this  is  moral  certitude,  which  is 
grounded  upon  belief,  I  cannot  say,  *  it  is  morally  certain 
that  God  exists,'  but  I  must  say,  '  I  am  morally  certain  thai 
God  exists.* 

Here  comes  into  play  the  operation  of  what  Eant  calls 
*  the  intelligible  charaxjter.'  What  is  that  ?  It  is  that  which 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  object  of  the  senses,  not  a  pheno- 
menon. If  an  object  which  is  a  phenomenon  when  nnder 
the  conditions  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  possesses  in  itself 
a  faculty  not  seusib'e,  yet  capable  of  afiecting  sense,  this 
faculty,  or  this  cau«a/i/y,  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects : 
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under  the  intelligible  aspect  in  which  its  action  per  se  is  pre- 
sented,  and  nnder  the  semnble  aspect  in  which  its  sensuous 
eflfects  are  presented.  *  For  as  phenomena  not  being  things 
per  se  must  have  a  transcendental  object  for  their  basis,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ascribe  to  this  object,  in 
addition  to  the  property  by  which  it  appears  in  effect,  a  cau- 
sality which  does  not  appear.'  In  other  words,  the  causality 
must  have  a  cause,  and  this  cause  is  intelligible  only,  not  phe- 
nomenal. Since  every  cause  must  have  a  character^  without 
which  it  would  not  be  cause,  the  phenomenal  causality  is 
its  empirical  character ;  the  noumenal  is  its  intelligible  cha- 
racter. Whatever  is  true  of  empirical  causality  must  be 
fialse  of  intelligible  cause.  In  phenomenal  causality  every- 
thing is  subject  to  Time,  succession.  But  the  intelligible 
cause  is  free  from,  all  conditions.  In  a  world  removed  from 
the  sensuous  restrictions  of  Time,  no  action  begins  or  ceases, 
no  action  is  determined  by  an  antecedent.  In  such  a  world 
nothing  happens,  there  is  nothing  which  requires  dynamical 
determination,  and  for  the  same  reason  no  nexus  between 
phenomena.  *It  would  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the 
subject  originates  its  effect  in  the  sensible  world  from  itself, 
spontaneously,  although  the  action  does  not  begin  in  itself.' 
In  one  word,  this  is  the  region  of  pure  Freedom,  which 
transcends  the  region  of  Necessity,  or  the  phenomenal 
w^orld. 

It  is  this  idea  of  Freedom  which  forms  the  basis  of  Kant's 
Critique  of  the  PrOrctical  Reason^  an  investigation  into  the 
Reason,  no  longer  as  purely  theoretical,  but  as  practical. 
Man  is  a  being  who  acts  as  well  as  knows.  This  activity 
must  have  some  principle,  and  that  principle  is  freedom  of 
wiU. 

As  in  the  theoretical  part  of  Kant's  system  we  saw  the 
Suprasensible  and  Unconditioned  presupposed  as  existent 
(under  the  name  of  things  _per  «e),  but  not  susceptible  of 
being  known  or  specified ;  so  in  this  practical  part  of  the 
system  we  find  the  principle  of  Freedom  altogether  abstract 
and  indeterminate.     It  realises  itself  in  acts. 
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In  the  Terj  conatttiitioQ  of  his  comdcieoce,  man  diseavtss 
the  exiflteoee  of  certain  roles  which  he  is  imperatiTelj  Ibroed 
to  tmpoae  upon  his  actionB  i  in  the  same  waj  aa  lie  is  ioraed 
bj  the  eoosliliitioo  of  his  reaaon  ta  impose  eertain  lawa  ispoa 
the  materials  furnished  htm  from  without.  These  moTallaws 
haTe  likewise  the  character  of  nnirersalitj  and  necesailj. 
The  idtfa  of  rirtue  nerer  coiild  be  acquired  in  experience, 
since  all  we  know  of  lirtiious  actions  fi&Ik  short  of  this  ideal 
which  we  are  compelled  to  uphold  as  a  tjpe.  ThennatteiaUe 
idea  of  justice  is  likewise  found,  a  prt4niy  in  the  conaeienoe  of 
meu.  This  indeed  has  been  denied  bj  aome  philoaaphets ; 
but  all  a  priori  truths  ha^e  been  denied  bj  them.  Thej  eile 
the  craelciistoins  of  some  savage  raeeaaspron&that  the  idea 
of  justice  is  not  unirersaL^  Thus,  some  tribes  are  known  to 
kill  their  old  men  when  grown  too  feeble ;  and  thej  teat  their 
strength  bj  making  these  old  men  hold  on  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree^  which  is  Tiolently  shaken,  and  thoee  that  fall  are  prtn 
nouneed  too  weak  to  lire.  But  eren  here,  in  spite  of  the 
atroci^,  we  see  the  fundainental  ideas  of  justice.  Whj 
should  thejr  not  abandon  these  aged  men  to  all  the  hctvoia 
of  fi&mine  and  disease t^  and  whj  put  them  to  a  test?  Look 
where  you  wiU,  the  varied  customs  of  the  Tarious  nations 
peopling  the  earth  will  show  you  different  notions  of  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust ;  but  the  a  priori  idea  of  justice — the 
moral  law  from  which  no  conscience  can  be  free — ihai  |oa 
will  find  omnipresent. 

Out  of  this  moral  law  the  Practical  Eeason  deduces  s 
regulation  of  society.  One  might  object  indeed  to  it  Ihst 
there  is  a  manifest  contradiction  in  deducing  practical  eon* 
elusions  from  a  premiss  which  is  confessedly  unknowable. 
So  far  from  practical  guidance  needing  tlie  inspiration  and 
the  sanction  of  motives  drawn  from  a  source  which  is  above 
and  beyond  Experience,  it  is  precisely  in  practical  life  that 
the  guidance  of  Experience  is  sufficient  and  felt  to  be  eow 
Only  speculative  restlessness  requires  better  bread  than  can 


*  EjLni  iiUiidc«  to  Locke, 
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be  made  of  wheat.  But  Kant,  aware  of  the  all-shattering 
force  of  his  critical  principles,  and  dreading  for  others,  if  not 
for  himself,  the  destruction  of  all  Theology  and  theological 
Ethics,  which  the  logical  application  of  these  principles  neces- 
sarily effected,  tried  to  rescue  men  from  practical  scepticism, 
and  not  content  with  the  only  alternative  open  to  him, 
namely,  to  set  aside  the  speculative  basis  altogether,  and 
rely  solely  on  Experience,  he  attempted  to  justify  on  specu- 
lative grounds  the  conclusions  which  speculation  repudiated. 
He  boldly  raised  a  structure  upon  a  basis  which  he  had 
shown  to  be  the  negation  of  all  knowledge ;  and  thus  fol- 
lowed the  metaphysical  procedure  so  happily  expressed 
by  Eoyer  CoUard,  de  puiser  Vignorance  a  sa  source  la  plus 
elevee. 


§  Vni.    Criticism  op  the  *Kkitik.' 

Although  the  foregoing  exposition  has  only  included  the 
chief  positions  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  it  will  serve  per- 
haps both  as  an  introduction  to  the  study,  and  an  indication 
of  the  contribution  to  History  which  that  system  made. 
In  pursuance  of  our  plan  we  must  now  scrutinise  the  value 
of  that  contribution.  The  distinction  between  Analytic  and 
Synthetic  judgments,  and  the  assumption  of  universal  and 
necessary  judgments  being  only  attainable  a  priori^  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  reject ;  yet  as  these  are  the  foundations 
on  which  the  whole  system  rests,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
enforce  our  rejection  by  showing  that  not  only  does  Ex- 
perience furnish  judgments  universal  and  necessary,  but  that 
the  attempt  to  derive  them  from  any  other  source  is  chimerical 
and  without  a  basis. 

First  let  us  understand  what  Experience  includes.  I  have 
already  {Prolegomena,  §  59)  noticed  Kant's  nnwarrantable  re- 
striction of  it  to  mere  sensation.  Only  on  such  a  restric- 
tion is  his  argument  tenable  for  a  moment.  Yet  he  himself 
often   uses  Experience   as    the   product  of  sensation  and 
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azMl  Aej  €/TtAfok  ihit  &ei  tiiat  UKunmraUtif  uidtteoMrify 
are  onl j  apfiBeabfe  io  tte  ptwrnomeml  vorU*  Wbem  I  » j 
tliml  ma  axioai  or  m  mtthCTMticml  pfopoaitaoa  b  neoettuil j 
ime,  mud  troe  in  all  times  utd  |fcw,  whaJt  groond  hvre  I 
fiir  tliii  anettioB,  exeepi  tint  I  am  cDntpdled  to  think  acv 
CBBDot  think  otherwise,  erea  when  estendiiig  the  psopoettaoa 
hejxmd  the  ru^  of  mj  expeiienee  ?  But  this  coonpiilsioii  ii 
sobjectiTe ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  mj  mind  whidifinws  me 
to  think  a  ceftam  pgopoeition  in  a  certain  wmj,  and  no  other. 
I  do  not  know  that  in  other  worMs,  and  mider  other  eoa- 
ditiooa,  the  straight  line  will  be  the  shortest  path  betwe^ 
two  points ;  for  I  know  nothing  of  other  worlds.  If  I  am 
compelled  to  think  this  proposition  it  is  because  it  expresses 
mil  the  presnppceed  mathematicid  elements.  I  am  eqnal^ 
eompdled  to  think  that  erery  son  most  hare  had  a.  &ther 
and  a  mother.  In  other  worlds  men  stay  be  spontaneoos 
products  of '  eqairocal  generation.'  I  do  not  know  what  maj 
be  or  maj  not  be,  I  do  not  therefore  assert  the  uniTenahty 
and  necessitj  of  the  eomdiHtmM;  but  I  neyertheless  assert  the 
nniyersalitj  and  necessity  of  ererj  identical  propositioia ;  so 
long  as  its  terms  remain  unaltered,  any  particular  propoattioia 

*  BoxA  MsTSR  rRiiiBrks  trtilj  od  tliia  point,  Uiat  Kajtt  not  ieldom«  whcc^  k# 
■fitlri  of  Bxftrunef,  Itas  cliieiy  in  turn  iIm  gfawKwit  tmp*dL  of  tlm  rvalali 
ppodsei;  aad  it  tlicii  veaas  no  man  Una  our  perceptaon  of  thm  iiiKiMJi 
ykmmmtmu^  «f  bodic*  mstd  the  t&ienial  plieiKiiiieiLA  of  our  mind* ;  oiid  ttom  ^Mb 
I6iywiiwr».  tf  priori  coneepta  CAOiiot  lie  dmred. — Kamta  Pn^feiftio^  AtryvtuiU 
9md0rSrkff,U7O,^  161. 
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must  be  universally  true.  I  do  not  assert  that  every  man 
must  have  had  a  father  and  mother  ;  I  assert  that  every  son 
must.  I  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise,  because  this  expresses 
all  my  experience.  I  cannot  conceive  ^  son '  otherwise  than 
in  relation  to  ^parents/  because  this  is  what  the  terms 
express :  the  proposition  is  identical. 

Eant  says  vrith  emphasis — and  his  whole  system  is  an 
illustration  of  it — that  all  knowledge  begins  in  Experience, 
that  no  ideas  have  reality  except  in  as  far  as  they  reflect 
Experience.  The  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  all  judg- 
ments, even  the  universal  judgments,  must  be  products  of 
Experience.  But  he  says.  No;  although  all  knowledge 
begins  with  Experience  it  is  not  all  derived  from  it.  Over  and 
above  the  Experience  there  are  the  conditions  which  render 
it  possible,  and  which  give  it  determinate  directions.  These 
conditions  he  considers  a  priori ;  the  products  are  a  posteriori. 

Perverting  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  use  of  these 
terms,  which  made  d  priori  judgments  ex  catisis  —and  the 
d  posteriori  judgments  ex  effectibus — Kant  twists  the  terms 
into  a  signification  of  judgments  anterior  to  Experience  and 
judgments  posterior  to  Experience.  He  makes  d  priori 
mean  that  which  springs  from  the  mind  itself;  d  posteriori 
that  which  springs  fix)m  the  mind  in  its  experience  of 
things.  But  this  is  not  only  a  perversion  of  the  Aristotelian 
distinction,  it  is  a  psychological  perversion.  We  may  justly 
say  that  Leverrier  discovered  Neptune  d  priori.  Before 
any  human  eye  had  seen  that  planet,  his  intellect  had 
foreseen  it.  He  had  determined  its  position  before  experi- 
ence of  it ;  but  the  conditions  of  that  determination  had  been 
previously  furnished  by  experience.  He  had  foreseen  it, 
because  he  had  seen  the  effects  in  the  causes ;  but  these 
causes  had  previously  been  seen  in  phenomena.  The  gene- 
ralizations from  Experience  daily  enable  us  to  foresee  d  priori 
what  eflFects  will  result.*     But  we  can  never  take  our  stand- 

*  FiCHTE  in  th^  lutroduction  to  the  Wissensihaftdehre  excellently  remarks  that 
the  tt  priori  an»l  a  posttriori  are  in  a  true  philosophy  not  two  but  one  viewed  in 
different  ways.  Thus  a  number  is  a  posttriori  when  regarded  as  ^(^fii;  it  is  a  priori 
when  regarded  as  a  product  of  its  factors. 
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^we  it 

woohi  fed  aEke  lAeamU  were  adedon  alike;  asd 
a  certain  indrndoali^  in  time  eooditions,  wheidiff 
ifimutj  atmm^  tkere  iioiild  EkewiBe  he 
oTaiimanoDa?    lliai  psjcbdoeaia  were  far 
t  elear  oo  tiiia  point  maj^  be  admitiad  i  Imt  no  one  erer 
altog^tber  oreiiooked  it. 

AhliCMigb  the  apontaiieitj  of  Mind  waa  never  wkoUf 
denied,  eren  hy  ihme  ci  ihe  Senntioaal  Sdiool  who  re- 
gaided  Mind  as  a  prodoci  of  the  Senses,  nerertlieleVi 
opinions  on  this  important  point  were  singnlarij 
Locke^as  we  hare  aeeo,  pi^esappoeed  certain  native 
CondiBac  preanppoaed  certain  native  Capaeitiea,  Cabania  and 
de  Tracjr  presappoaed  certain  I^wa  of  Sensibilit;.  AH  tha 
sehoolfl  preanppoaed  certain  laws  of  mental  combination^ 
These  eonstitnted  the  subjectire  conditions  of  Experience ; 
whatever  spontaneity  could  be  attributed  to  the  Mind  was 
aiiJgDed  to  them.  But  no  one  accurately  defined  them.  It 
was  £ant*s  immense  merit  to  have  seen  clearly  the  need  of 
aoeorafcely  determiniiig  what  these  subjective  conditions  were. 
He  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  clear  erposition  of  the  sub- 
jectire  aiid  objective  elements  in  Thought.  The  attempt 
made  an  epoch.     Unhappily,  having  approached  a  psycho- 
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logical  problem  from  the  wrong  side,  and  employing  the 
Metaphysical  Method  of  subjective  analysis  where  the  Bio- 
logical Method  of  objective  analysis  was  equally  indispen- 
sable, he  not  only  failed  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions 
of  Sensibility  and  the  Laws  of  Thought,  but  by  the  very 
potency  of  his  genius  retarded  progress  in  that  direction. 

His  initial  mistake,  almost  inevitable  on  the  Method  he 
pursued,  is  that  of  transporting  into  Psychology  the  old 
Aristotelian  error  of  Matter  and  Form  as  elements  separable 
in  reality  because  they  are  separable  in  abstraction.  Hence 
the  Forms  of  Thought  became  for  him  ready-made  factors, 
anterior  to  and  independent  of  Experience.  Had  he  pro- 
foundly considered  the  Aristotelian  distinction,  he  must  have 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Forms  of 
Thought  should  be  sought  either  physiologically,  i.e.  in  the 
organic  conditions ;  or  psychologically,  i.e.  in  the  evolution 
of  Thought  The  fact  that  we  think  at  all  is  assuredly  deter- 
mined by  our  being  so  organised  that  thought  is  the  activity 
of  the  organs ;  this  organisation  is  therefore  a  priori,  i.e 
anterior  to  any  thought.  Now  physiological,  and  psycho- 
logical, analysis  disclose  that  we  are  are  forced  to  think  as 
truccessive  what  in  nature  is  simultaneous ;  that  deep  down  in 
the  very  constitution  of  consciousness  lies  the  indispensable 
condition  of  change;  that  inwoven  with  all  psychical  ex- 
perience there  is  the  unalterable  presence  of  the  action  of 
judgment — the  union  of  a  predicate  with  a  subject;  these, 
and  several  other  conditions  of  Thought,  which  we  cannot 
expound  here,  must  have  disclosed  themselves  to  him ; 
but  how  would  they  have  presented  themselves  ?  as  ready^ 
made  Forms  (fertige  Formen),  or  as  Forms  in  the  making?  as 
pre-existent  factors,  or  as  evolved  results  ?  The  Aristotelians, 
and  with  them  Kant,  confounding  the  potential  with  the 
actual,  the  conditions  with  the  results,  would  answer  this 
question  plainly  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.  Because 
the  form  of  the  oak  is  evolved  from  the  acorn,  they  would 
declare  the  form  to  pre-exist  in  the  acorn.*     We,  knowing 

•  On  this  fallacy  boo  what  is  said  in  the  Prolfgomena  to  this  Iliaton*,  §  ul. 
Compare  also  the  cluipteri  on  Lkibxttz  and  Hegel. 
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that 
the 


ijbm  acorn  wQi  den^p^  into 


with  tkis.    Bw  viU  it 
nod  fnTmpp  nre  ready 

lender  ponbfe  their 


nie  the  Form  of 
In  nnj  vithoni  danger  thai 
FoTHn  pdientia&j 
But  a  scientifieBotuijii  - 
natoMythntst 
Urn  acoin»  prior  to  all  thooe 
air  and  manme,  wliidi  wiD 
In  Uke  manner  a  i 


tlie  €f€lred  r^ulU  of  Ex- 
priari  oonditiona  of  Siferience ;  r^futt  to 
accept  the  Forms  imi^^  which  nfeonght  neoeaaarilT  davdopos 
aa  the  pvi^^xiatiiig  and  perfected  Foran  Utm^k  which  it  ii 
drtennined* 

Tliat  Kant  did  regaid  the  Forma  aa  wholly  indqieodent  of 
organic  cooditjona^  is  oertain.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  ad^ 
the  existence  of  original  aptttodea  oot  of  whidi  the 
might  gmw.  *  It  is  qnite  poasiUe,'  he  aays,  ^  that 
Bome  one  may  propose  a  sort  of  preforraatioQ  system  of  Pore 
Reason,  in  which  the  Categories  are  neither  self-conceiTedi  a 
priori  first  principles  of  ccvgnition^  nor  derired  from  ex- 
perience, but  are  merely  aptitudes  for  thought  implanted  in 
ns  contemporaneonsly  with  onr  existence.'  He  rejects  thk 
anggestion  on  the  groond  that '  the  Categories  would  thereby 
lose  their  character  of  objective  necessity.  Nor  would  there 
he  wanting  persons  to  deny  the  aubjectire  neoeasify  of  the 
Categories,  though  they  must  feel  it-  Certainly  we  eonW 
never  dispute  with  any  one  about  that  which  merely  de- 
pended on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  organised/ 

Why  not  9  Can  we  have  any  better  security  ?  And  does 
not  £ant  himself  reduce  all  certainty  to  this  subjectiTe 
ground,  denying  that  we  can  have  objective  certainty? 

Indeed,  the  very  outcome  of  the  Ktitik  is  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  the  range  of  our  subjec- 
tivity ;  yet  nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  very  necessity 
and  universality  of  judgments,  which  are  only  valid  for  the 
world  of  sense,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  noumena,  prove  the 
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mind  to  be  endowed  with  possessions  not  organically  de* 
pendent  npon  Sense. 

To  make  his  error  apparent,  let  us  see  it  as  a  biological 
proposition.  Growth  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of 
Experience  ;  it  is  the  experience  of  the  body,  as  experience 
is  the  growth  of  the  mind.  As  an  abstract  term  it  compre- 
hends a  multiplicity  of  concretes.  Growth  depends  on 
Nutrition,  Experience  on  Sensation.  Nutrition  has  its  con- 
ditions, and  laws,  which  determine  its  direction  ;  we  may 
consider  it  a  priori^  when  we  consider  Nutrition  ex  eausis ;  or 
d  posteriori  when  we  consider  it  as  Growth,  ex  effectibris.  The 
conditions  and  laws  have  to  be  ascertained  by  research; 
and,  when  ascertained,  may  be  expressed  in  neat  formulas. 
But  what  should  we  biologists  say  to  a  philosopher  who, 
having  learned  these  formulas,  pretended  that  they  were 
Forms  of  Life,  pre-existent  to  all  Growth,  independent  of 
all  Nutrition,  drawn  from  a  higher  source  ?  We  should  say 
what  positive  psychologists  will  say  to  Kant :  you  are  com- 
mittiug  the  metaphysical  fallacy  of  erecting  your  posterius 
into  a  priusj  your  product  into  a  factor. 

The  distinction  between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  is  not 
that  of  antecedent  to  experience  and  subsequent  to  ex- 
perience, since  both  are  judgments  of  the  Intellect,  and  there 
is  no  Intellect  in  reality  (but  only  as  a  potentiality)  before 
Exi)erience,  which  is  Intellect  in  action ;  the  distinction  is 
therefore  logical  only :  a  priori  when  ex  causisy  when  we 
view  the  conditions ;  a  posteriori  when  ex  effectibvsy  when  we 
view  the  conditions  in  action  or  in  result.  Kant,  who  denied 
Innate  Ideas,  and  declared  all  ideas  a  priori  and  a.  posteriori 
to  be  acquired,  nevertheless  supposed  that  the  conditions  of 
Thought  might  be  isolated,  and  might  exist  apart,  because 
they  could  be  logically  separated  from  the  acts  of  Thought. 

The  Mental  Forms,  like  the  Vital  Forms,  may  be  abstracted 
from  the  particular  acts  of  the  organism  and  their  con- 
sequences ;  just  as  we  may  abstract  the  form  of  a  river,  and 
draw  it  on  a  map,  without  taking  in  either  the  river-stream 
or  the  river-banks.     Yet,  just  as  no  one  conceives  this  Form 
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deteniiBed  oar  Sense  to  represent  it  under  those 
fiialioiis*' 

Tbe  TaeilUtioD  of  expressioii  oiaj  be  doe  to  his 
hsiritig  felt  the  real  difficultj,  never  baring  distinguished  the 
potential  form  from  the  actnal  form.  -  An  illastration  maj 
help  ti«  here*  Crjatals  hare  their  special  forms.  We, 
haying  diflcovered  these,  assert  that  the  eoltitions,  when  thej 
crjidalliset  must  do  so  in  these  fonns«  and  none  other :  sacb 
are  the  only  forms  these  solutions  will  assume  in  crystallisa- 
tion. The  physicist  is  under  no  misgiving  6n  this  point ; 
but  the  metaphysicist,  failing  to  appreciate  the  distinction 
between  possibility  and  reality,  concludes  that  the  forms 
pre-exist  in  the  solution.  Such  I  incline  to  think  was  the 
fallflcy  which  misled  Kant.     In  his  reply  to  Eberhard''^  he 
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says  the  Critique  *  allows  of  no  innate  or  unacquired  {aner- 
mchaffene)  representations;  all  of  them,  intuitions  and  con- 
cepts, are  acquired.  But  there  is,  to  speak  with  Jurists,  a 
primitive  acquisition  or  inheritance,  consequently  of  that 
also  which  previously  did  not  exist,  hence  belonged  to 
nothing  before  this  act.  Such  are  the  Form  of  things  in 
Space  and  Time,  and  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  manifold  in 
concepts ;  for  neither  of  these  are  drawn  from  objects  as 
given  to  our  cognitive  faculty,  but  are  brought  a  'priori 
by  that  faculty  out  of  itself.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
ground  or  condition  in  the  mind  which  renders  possible 
that  the  representations  are  so  and  not  otherwise,  and  this 
ground  or  condition  is  innate.  So,  for  example,  the  first 
formal  condition  of  the  possibility  of  an  intuition  of  Space  is 
innate,  but  not  the  representation  of  Space  itself.  (So  ist  der 
erste  formale  Grund  der  Moglichkeit  einer  Baumanschauung 
flllein  angeboren,  nicht  die  Baumvorstelluug  selbst.)'  He 
here  reduces  the  whole  group  of  a  priori  form-giving  princi- 
ples to  the  conditions  of  mental  action.  In  so  far  he  is  not  at 
variance  with  philosophers  of  the  experiential  school.  But 
now  observe  the  dilemma:  K  these  principles  are  merely 
possible  conditions,  which  only  come  into  actual  existence 
in  Experience,  then  their  a  priori  existence  is  a  metaphysical 
fiction  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  a  priori,  and  pre-exist  as  ready- 
made  forms  in  the  mind,  then  they  are,  what  Eant  em- 
phatically declares  them  not  to  be,  innate. 

The  school  of  Locke  pronounced  that  all  our  knowledge 
was  limited  to  experience  of  things  as  they  appear  to  us ; 
consequently  Ontology  was  impossible.  The  school  of 
Leibnitz  maintained  that  we  have  another  purer  source  of 
knowledge,  anterior  to  Experience,  authenticated  by  the 
characters  of  necessity  and  universality,  which  prove  it  to  be 
a  priori,  since  these  characters  cannot  be  given  a  posteriori  \ 
ergo.  Ontology  is  possible.  This  view  was  adopted  by  many 
of  Kant's  followers,  but  Kant  himself  said :  We  have,  it  is 
true,  an  a  priori  source  of  knowledge,  having  this  speciBed 
authentication ;   but   inasmuch  as  it   is   only  applicable  to 
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the  material  of  Experienee,  and  not  applicable  beycMiil 
Eipf^iience,  Ontology  is  impossible. 

TUe  followers  were  at  least  more  consistent  than  their 
master.  The  Terj  characters  of  necessity  and  universalitv 
fail  to  authenticate  the  a  priori  origin,  inasmnch  as  ooly 
unihin  the  reg^ion  of  Experience  are  the^e  applicable,  aad 
only  from  Experience  could  they  have  been  eroked,  being, 
B3  Kant  admits,  the  forms  of  Experience  in  ai;tion^  poast- 
bilities  which  become  aetoalitied  in  constituting  Experience;* 
as  the  conditions  of  Nutrition  pass  from  coneeirable  poen- 
bility  into  visible  actuality  in  Growth,  or  as  the  form  of  tlie 
river  comes  into  existence  when  tlie  conditions  of  that  form 
(stream-force  and  bank-force)  co-operate. 

Our  answer  to  the  question:  Did  Kant  undt  i  i  .  the 
Mental  Forms  as  ready-made  moulds?  must  be,  tli-^r*  lurei 
no  less  equivocal  than  his  own  exposition^  We  miisl  mj 
that  he  did  regard  them  as  ready-made,  *  Ijring  ready  in  the 
mind,'  and  in  so  far  antecedent  to  all  Experience,  in  go  far 
d  priori.  We  must  also  say  that  he  did  not  regard  them 
as  actually  existent,  but  only  as  potentially  existent,  the 
possible  conditions  of  Experience;  and  in  so  far  they  nrt 
evolved  in  Experience,  in  so  far  a  poMi^icri,  From  thii 
equivoque  and  this  contradiction  there  is  no  escape*  Its 
origin  must  be  sought  in  his  false  Method. 

By  refusing  to  consider  the  Mental  Forms  as  results  of 
the  organism,  Kant  shut  himself  out  from  the  possibility  of 
discovering  them.  A  little  attention  to  biological  ilata 
would  have  shown  him  that  his  enumeration  of  the  forms  was 
incomplete,  and  that  his  conception  of  them  as  ready-made 
was  false.  The  forms  he  enumerates  are  too  few  to  express 
the  subjective  conditions.  He  omits  Pleasure  and  Pain,  for 
example,  which  are  inseparable  elements  of  all  Sensation, 
determining  all  Action.  He  says  nothing  of  the  varioni* 
Senses,  and  their  conditions ;  although  obviously  tlie  reasou 
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why  vibrations  of  a  given  rapidity  produce  only  the  sensation 
of  light,  and  other  vibrations  only  the  sensation  of  heat,  lies 
in  the  organisation  of  the  retina  and  the  skin-nerves.  He 
would  not  deny  that  Light,  Heat,  and  Sound,  although 
special  and  not  universal  forms,  were  Forms  of  Sensibility  in 
which  we  clothe  the  Ding  an  inch;  just  as  Space  and  Time 
are  universal  Forms  in  which  we  clothe  the  Ding  an  sich. 
Nay,  seeing  that  he  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  show  that  the 
Categories  of  the  Understanding  played  the  same  part  as  the 
Senses  in  respect  of  the  objective  world,  it  is  surprising  that 
lie  did  not  also  see  that  every  subjective  condition  was 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  Mental  Form,  an  a  priori  element. 
Every  organ  necessarily  brings  with  it  its  special  forms,  i.e. 
the  special  modes  under  which  its  activity  can  go  on,  modes 
which  determine  the  reception  of  stimuli,  and  thus  determine 
the  sensation.  Sounds  and  Images,  in  their  subjective 
aspects,  are  not  less  d  'priori  than  Concepts.  If  we  can  only 
think  under  certain  Categories,  so  likewise  we  can  onl^  feel 
under  certain  organic  conditions. 

Waiving,  however,  the  incompleteness  of  his  enumeration, 
and  accepting  Space  and  Time,  the  Categories,  and  the  Ideas 
of  Eeason  as  the  summa  genera^  I  will  consider  only  the 
validity  of  his  argumentation.  Here,  in  extenso,  are  the 
four  positions  on  which  he  grounds  the  a  priori  and  purely 
subjective  nature  of  Space. 

*  1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived  from 
outward  experiences.  For  in  order  that  certain  sensations 
may  relate  to  something  without  me  (that  is,  something 
which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from  that  in  which 
I  am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent  them 
not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  each  other,  but  also  in 
separate  places,  the  representation  of  space  must  already 
exist  as  a  foundation.  Consequently,  the  representation  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  external 
phajnomena  through  experience ;  but  on  the  contrary,  this 
external  experience  is  itself  only  possible  through  the  said 
.  antecedent  experience. 
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of,  for  all  parts  of  space  are  equally  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced into  infinity.  Consequently,  the  original  representa- 
tion of  Space  is  an  intuition  d  prioriy  and  not  a  conception.'* 

Psychologists  of  the  experiential  school  expound  the 
generation  of  our  idea  of  Space  as  an  abstract  idea  gathered 
from  concrete  experiences.  Kuno  Fischer  proclaims  this 
generation  to  be  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  an  explanation 
should  n4}t  be.f  ^  It  presupposes,'  he  says,  *  that  which  it  is 
to  explain.  Space  and  Time  are  already  perfectly  present 
in  the  experiences  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
abstracted.  There  is  no  impression,  no  pei'ception,  no  repre- 
sentation, which  is  not  in  Space  and  Time.'  Surely  it  must 
be  said  of  all  abstractions,  that  they  are  presupposed  in  their 
elements  ?  He  will  not  allow  this.  According  to  him,  the 
abstract  idea  Man  is  made  up  of  particular  ideas,  men ;  but 
Space  and  Time  are  not  made  up  of  spaces  and  times,  they 
precede  these  particulars.  *  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  Space 
and  Time  from  our  perceptions,  simply  because  our  percep- 
tions are  only  possible  through  Space  and  Time.' 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  may  most  briefly  and  con- 
vincingly be  exhibited  in  an  illustration.  He  would  admit 
that  Experience  is  not  a  priori.  K  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
it  is  d  posteriori.  Apply  his  argument  to  it.  *  Experience 
cannot  be  derived  from  without.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce 
sensations  and  perceptions  from  Experience,  because  they 
all  presuppose  it;  in  every  particular  experience  there  is 
the  antecedent  groundwork  Experience,  which  determines 
the  possibility  of  the  particular.' 

Eant  would  probably  answer,  *  No,  there  is  an  d  priori 
condition,  which  renders  Experience  possible ;  there  is  not 
an  d  priori  experience.'  To  which  one  might  reply  that 
Space  may  have  its  d  priori  condition  in  the  nature  of  the 
mental  organism,  but  this  condition  is  not  itself  Space ;  and 

♦  CritU'k  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  23.  Compare  Uebkrweg  :  Grvndriss  der  Gt$ch.  dcr 
Philos,  iii.  p.  17*2,  for  an  answer  to  this  fourth  position,  showing  that  infinity  is  onlj 
by  reflection  predicated  of  possible  space,  actual  space  being  always  atinlte  concept. 

t  Kuxo  Fischrr:  Kant's  Lehen  und  die  Grundhgen  seimr  Lehre,  1860,  p.  128. 
Compare  his  Commiutary,  p.  36. 
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Vo  little  cornfusion  ftri«e9  from  the  want  of  pv^etsa 
delliiitloiw,  Sometiiiies  Spaee  meairs  Placer  ^ 
tenckm,  toiDetiiiiei  Ootneai.  Place,  or  thai  whiefc 
objectJiy  u  olmoiuilj  an  abatraet  from  Expenenee. 
in  likewise  engendered  iu  Experienee.  But  the  meie  OmMmtm 
which  is  taid  to  underlie  all  oar  experieneea  of  aanfle  and 
to  be  implied  in  ererj  conception  of  Pla4*e  or  Extcaaiun,  is 
an  element  iuTolred  in  Self-condcioojinefli.  The  Ego  f^i^^ffc^ 
be  consciooB  of  Self  withoot  in  the  fiiaie  act  being  eqttally 
eonaeioos  of  Not  Self.  What^^rer  is  not  Sell  is  out  of 
Selfl  The  inner  and  outer  worlds  thus  eontemi 
enmige. 

Looking  at  ConAcionsness  in  tliis  waj,  and  not  bj  F^jcl 
geny  tracing  the  primiiire  conditions  anterior  to  the 
gence  of  Self,  we  may  agree  with  Kant  that  Spacer  ui 
Outness,  ii  a  primitive  and  universal  form  of  Conscionsn^ 
in  respect  of  the  Not  Self;  and  that  Time  is  a  primitive  for 
of  Self  or  Innemess.    If  Sjiace  be  identified  with  Not  Self,  at 
Time  with  Change^  they  may  be  accepted  as  the  primitii 
conditions  of  all  ohjtxtive  presentatioa^  and  of  all  tuhjeefiM 
modijication ;  as  such  primitive  conditions^  they  may  h^  sai 
to  be  virtimlly  a  pri(tri.     But  in  thus  rescuing  Kant's  apt 
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bj  removing  it  to  another  foundation,  we  wholly  destroy  his 
system.  He  makes  Space  the  form  of  the  external  senses 
(not  a  condition  of  self-consciousness),  and  Time  the  form  of 
the  internal  sense  (not  the  condition  of  all  consciousness).  In 
the  Kritik  he  gives  no  description  of  these  two  senses,  but 
in  the  Anihropologie  he  is  more  explicit.  This  is  what  he 
understands  by  them.*  *  Sensibility  as  a  cognitive  faculty 
contains  two  elements :  Sense  and  Imagination.  The  first 
is  the  faculty  of  Intuition,  when  the  objects  are  present: 
the  second,  when  the  objects  are  absent.  The  senses,  how- 
ever, are  again  subdivided  into  the  outer  and  inner  {sen^us 
extemusy  iniemus).  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  body  is 
affected  by  bodily  things ;  the  second  that  in  which  it  is 
affected  through  the  mind.  This  latter,  again,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  feeling  of  Pleasure  or  Pain,  which  may 
be  named  the  innermont  sense  {sensus  interior).^  The  bodily 
senses  are  divided  into  vital  senses  (sensus  vag^is)  and  the 
organic  senses  {iemug  fixua)  — that  is,  *  the  five  senses,'  and  the 
*  visceral  sensations'  of  modern  writers.  Kant  passes  in 
review  the  five  senses,  explaining  their  share  in  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  and  also  their  inner  relations.  He 
then  treats  of  the  Inner  Sense.  *  It  is  not  the  pure  apper- 
ception, a  consciousness  of  what  the  man  does,  for  this 
belongs  to  the  faculty  of  thought,  but  what  the  man  suffers, 
in  as  far  as  he  is  affected  by  the  play  of  his  own  thought. 
....  There  is  only  one  Inner  Sense,  because  it  is  not  by 
different  organs  that  man  inwardly  feels  himself.' 

The  truth  is,  that  only  by  a  loose  metaphor  can  we  speak  of 
an  Inner  Sense  at  all ;  and  the  attempt  to  class  it  beside  the 
Outer  Senses  leads  to  endless  confusion.  In  the  Kritiky  Kant 
declares  that  it  is  solely  on  account  of  the  inner  representa- 
tions being  (jiven  to  the  mind  without  spontaneity  that  they 
are  classed  under  Sensibility,  which  he  had  previously  dis- 
tinguished as  receptivity.  The  chaotic  nature  of  his  classi- 
fication reveals  itself  at  every  step.     Thus  he  is  forced  to 

*  Ani/iropoloffie,  §  13,  pp.  16^  sq. 
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there  ie  a  eaodjtMm  under  which  all  intuilioii  of  objeat^  it 
poerihlei  tbii  oanditiati  itself  is  not  ^aoe,  hot  Space  ie  the 
abgtraelioii  0t  all  oar  eoncrete  experiences  of  Ckitnesa*  We 
araet  therefore  eay  that  Sensibilitj  has  tee  direeiwmt^  one 
outwardif  the  other  inwards;  one  relating  to  olgecta^  the 
other  to  the  feelings ;  one  to  Not  Self,  the  other  tci  Selt  Bat 
it  is  no  lesi  clear,  from  Kant's  principles,  that  the  rfirccitVa 
of  B^^nsibilitjr  is  not  determined  bj  a  special  aeiise,  nor  bjr  an 
A  priori  Form,  but  bj  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  senai- 
tion*  There  b  no  ooter  sense  specially  directed  to  the  Not 
Self;  no  Form  of  Sense  which  determines  this  outwofd 
direction^  and  is  itself  Space.  Manj  of  the  sensations 
recc'ii'ed  through  the  outer  senses  have  no  space-relations 
at  all,  and,  when  intense,  cease  to  have  even  outness,  and 
beeiiini-  inw!inl  feelings  ;  on  the  other  hand,  inward  feelings 
also  acquire  oiitne§Sy  and  are  ^objects!  of  Conseiousnesa^ 
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owing  to  the  very  same  tendency  towards  projection  which 
characterises  all  perception.  For  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  sensations  are  projected  outwards, 
localised  in  the  body,  or  at  distances  from  the  body ;  this 
is  not  pure  sensation  itself,  but  an  act  of  judgment ;  and 
Kant,  who  insisted  on  the  pre-eminently  receptive  nature 
of  Sensibility,  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  projection  outwards  of  a  sensation  felt  within,  was  an  act 
subsequent  to  the  reception  of  an  impression.  Whether 
this  act  were  the  act  of  Sensibility  or  Judgment  might  be  a 
question  of  terms ;  but  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sensation  would  suiBSce  to  prove  that  it  could  not 
be  the  ready-made  Form,  or  primary  condition  of  Sensibility. 
A  more  penetrating  psychology  would  have  shown  Kant 
that  instead  of  Space  and  Time  being  the  primary  conditions 
of  Diflference,  the  principle  of  Difference  was  the  primary 
condition  of  Space  and  Time.  Neither  emerge  until  the 
first  distinction  between  Self  and  Not  Self  emerges.  But 
even  on  his  own  g^unds,  we  must  altogether  reject  the 
assignment  of  Space  to  the  Outer  Sense,  and  of  Time  to  the 
Inner  Sense.  The  mere  outness,  or  extemalisation,  of  sensa- 
tions, is  the  product  of  manifold  experiences ;  as  we  know  in 
the  difficulty  infants  have  in  localising  their  sensations;  it  is 
exhibited  as  anterior  to  Experience  only  by  the  logical 
juggle  of  transposing  a  result  to  the  position  of  a  principle. 
In  like  manner,  the  elements  of  Difference  which  are  given 
in  sensation,  and  from  which  Quantity  and  Number  are 
abstracted,  are  transposed  from  factors  into  results,  and  the 
Categories  are  presented  as  primitive  conditions.  The  con- 
ception of  Space  is  originally  founded  on  the  vague  feeling 
of  Outness,  which  again  is  only  a  projection  from  Self  of 
the  primitive  feeling  of  Difference  or  Separation ;  and  that 
such  a  conception  is  purely  subjective,  and  does  not  represent 
an  object,  nor  a  quality  of  objects,  may  fairly  be  granted. 
Yet  we  may  admit  the  ideality  of  Space,  as  we  admit  the 
ideality  of  the  Calculus,  without  denying  that  objects,  apart 
from  consciousness,  have  positive  qualities  represented  in 
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hj  the  dementi  of  DiAwiiet^  nvt  of 
jvsfc  MS  we  wMj  mimit  thmt 
ftj  IttTe  lelatiovd  whidi  oiiIt  in  phmnirii 
and  from  wlnA  we  Cmhi  the  CSftleiilim. 
KmL  tt  ia  iiolorioQs,  adMlB  the  olijc^^ 
and  Hzne,  ihoogk  they  su^  ouly  gihjcctiie  Fomm. 
admits  their  empiricml  reslitr.    But  he  denim  flmt  thegr  hsv^ 
aaj  mpp&mtkii  whatever  to  thingsp^  as»    Beteheotenteps 
his  own  boandaiies.     Hstid^  iBimfd  Hmft  flirngji  per  sr  m 
whoUjr  bejond  the  Fssch  of  knowledge,  he  brings  them  withia 
that  reach  diieetij  he  affirms  what  tfaqr  hare  »sl.     We 
catinot  know  that  Space  and  Time  do  not  hehu^  to 
if  we  do  not  know  noomena  at  alL     Noumena  mmjr 
with  phenomena  in  this  and  maaj  other  points.      Indeed, 
before  we  accepted  any  negatire  respecting  them, 
need   stringent   prooC      What  pioof  does   Kant 
Simply  that  beeaase  Space  and  Time  are  tme  of  pheni 
th^  mnst  be  fiilae  of  nonniena,     Nim  eomdmL    Why  not  true 
of  both?    Phenomena  ate  the  noomena  as  ngpicaonted  is 
conscicmsness ;  why  Msnme  that  in  and  out  of  eoamioMimesi 
there  is  more  than  a  formal  difference  f  or  how  pvowe  it  f 
Here  we  onoe  more  retnm  to  hia  old  positioai  that  Space 
and  Time  being  ready-m^e  Forms,  solely  belonging'  to 
Mind,  they  cannot  belong  to  what  is  not  MinfL     It  is 
iteration  of  his  ftrndannental  hypodiesas  of  i  primri  Florma  | 
a  hypothesis  accepted  by  his  coantrymen  withont  dmnnr^ 
a  hypothesis  wlddi  has  ererrthi^  against   ik     The  my 
process  by  which  he  pretends  to  discoTer  the  forms  is  a  sheer 
impossibility.     To  lay  bare  what  is  a  priiori  in  otnr  empirical 
intuitiona^  we  are  told  to  eliminate  er^fy  element  that  is  not 
empirical,  ereiytliing  belonging  to  sensation ;  but   this  we 
cannot  do — it  is  asldog  ns  to  leap  orer  our  own  shadow.     To 
eliminate  the  elements  fnmished  by  sensation,  we  mnst  first 
know  what  are  the  elements  not   famished  by  sensation* 
We  must  thns  know  the  a  priori  elements  before  we  can 
isolate  them.     The  only   criterion  ronchsafed  is  that  im- 
practicable  criterion  of  necessity  and  nniversality ;  as  if  a 
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sensation  were  not  as  necessary  as  an  axiom,  provided  the 
conditions  of  the  sensation  be  preserved ! 

I  affirm  that  the  attempt  to  discriminate  the  objective 
from  the  subjective,  the  a  posteriori  {rom.  the  a  priori  elements 
in  consciousness,  is  utterly  chimerical.  I  here  use  the  term 
objective  as  signifying  what  is  given  in  sensation,  which  is 
one  of  the  Kantian  meanings,  and  corresponds  with  the 
d  posteriori  element.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
elements  is  considered  the  great  achievement  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  Knowledge, 
never  wholly  absent  from  speculation  since  the  days  of  Pro- 
tagoras, assumed  in  Kant's  hands  a  precision  and  influence 
which  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  Speculation.  Never- 
theless, there  was  an  initial  misconception  in  his  attempt  to 
isolate  the  elements  of  an  indissoluble  act.  It  was  one  thing 
to  assume  that  there  are  necessarily  two  co-efficients  in  the 
fonction ;  another  thing  to  assume  that  these  could  be  isolated 
and  studied  apart.  It  was  one  thing  to  say,  Here  is  an 
organism  with  its  inherited  structure,  and  aptitudes  depen- 
dent on  that  structure,  which  must  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily determining  the  forms  in  which  it  will  be  affected  by 
external  agencies,  so  that  all  experience  will  be  a  compound 
of  subjective  and  objective  conditions ;  another  thing  to  say, 
Here  is  the  pure  a  priori  element  in  every  experience,  the 
form  which  the  mind  impresses  on  the  matter  given  ex- 
ternally. The  first  was  an  almost  inevitable  conclusion  ;  the 
second  was  a  fiction.  Psychology,  if  it  can  show  us  anything, 
can  show  the  absolute  impossibility  of  our  discriminating  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  elements.  In  the  first  place, 
the  attempt  would  only  be  possible  on  the  giound  that  we 
could,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way,  disengage  Thouj^^ht 
from  its  content  i  separate  in  Feeling  the  object  as  it  is  out 
of  all  relation  to  Sensibility,  or  the  subject  as  pure  subject. 
If  we  could  do  this  in  one  instance,  we  should  have  a  basis 
for  the  investigation.  The  chemist  who  has  learned  to  detect 
the  existence  of  an  acid  by  its  reactions  in  one  case,  can  by 
its  reactions  detect  it  in  other  cases.     Having  experience 
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of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  each  apart  from  the  other,  he  can 
separate  them   ivhen   finding  thorn  combined  in  a  salt,  or 
he  can  combine  them  when  be  finds  them  separate.     His 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  possible,  because  he  has  elsewhere 
learned  the  nature  of  each  element  separatelj.     But  such 
analysis  or  synthesis  is  impossible  with  the  objectire  and 
subjective  elements  of  thougbt.     Neither   element  is  ever 
given  alone.     Pure  thought  and  j)ure  matter  are  unknown 
quantities,  to  be  reached  by  no  equation.     The  thought  is 
necessarily  and  uni^^ersally  s  object -object;  matter  is  neces- 
sarily, and  to  us  universally,  object-subject.    Thought  is  only 
called  into  existence  under  appropriate  conditions ;  and  iu 
the  objective  stimulus^  the  object  and  subject  are  merged,  as 
acid  and  base  are  merged  ui  the  salt."^     When  I  say  that 
the  sensation  of  light  is  a  compound  of  objective  vibrations 
and  retinal  susceptibility,  I  use  language  which   is  intel- 
ligible and   serviceable  for   my  pm-pose;    but   I   must   not 
imagine  that  tlie  external  object  named  vibration  is  the  Dimj 
an  sich^  the  pure  object  out  of  all  relation  to  sensibility  ;  nor 
that  the  retinal  susceptibility  is  pure  subject,  involvmg  no 
vibration.     Kant  himself  would  assure  me  that  the  vibra- 
tions were  as  subjective  as  the  susceptibility.    Indeed,  seeing 
that  he  denied  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of 
pure   object^  the  Din(f   an   sichj  it  was  a  violent  strain  of 
logic  to   conchtde  that  in  thought  he  could   separate   this 
unknowable   object  from   the  subject  knowing   it,     And  if 
we  keep  within  the  circle  of  phenomena,  and  seek   only 
the  a  priori  and  a  jKK^tcriori  elements  of  Experience,  merely 
saying  this  element  is,  and  this  is  not,  famished  by  Ex- 
perience, we  commit  the   same   ovei'sight — we   pretend  to 
separate  that  which  is  never  given  to  us  separable.     Indeed, 
one  needs  but  a  little  attention  to  the  facts  of  Psychology  to 
sea  that  the  exact  reverse  of  Kant's  position  must  be  taken  : 
the  d  priori  principles  said  by  him  to  precede  Experience 


^  *  DiTiaensLliik^Ud  Gei?«t  ii^t  all  getrcnnter  Oeist  nicbt  der  gottliche  nod  lelirft 
voH  dtT  t>rf|;iint.%  Jie  *^r  einpfangt,  um  das  Empfungcno  selltsttliatigu]  s^in  Kig«*ii- 
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are  recognised  as  experiences  organised.  Whatever  truly  is 
a  priori  (in  Kant's  sense)  cannot  be  known  a  posteriori.  Yet 
we  need  but  a  glance  at  Kant's  writings  to  perceive  that  his 
i  priori  principles  are  all  discovered  and  proved  a  posteriori. 
What  would  his  principle  of  Causality  be,  were  there  no 
a  posteriori  experience  of  Change  ?  Whence  Quantity,  were 
there  no  objects  quantified  ?  Is  not  the  very  Ego  an  empirical 
representation  according  to  him  ? 

Let  me  now  recapitulate  the  course  of  our  argument,  which 
baa  presented  under  various  aspects  the  fundamental  errors 
of  Kant's  system.  Only  these  fundamental  errors  have  been 
noticed,  partly  because  with  these  the  system  falls,  and  partly 
because  it  is  precisely  these  that  German  critics  neglect. 
We  have  seen  that  the  criterion  incessantly  invoked  is  no 
criterion  at  all.  The  necessity  and  universality  of  a  judgment 
cannot  establish  its  a  priori  character,  its  independence  of 
Experience,  if  we  understand  by  Experience  more  than 
simple  sensation,  and  more  than  the  individual  experience 
of  any  one  man — if  we  understand  by  it  all  that  has  been 
evolved  and  organised  in  the  race,  and  registered  in  science. 
Our  grounds  for  denying  Kant's  position  were  that  all 
identical  propositions  are  necessarily  and  universally  true, 
fvhether  these  be  axioms,  or  sensible  experiences  of  in- 
dubitably a  posteriori  character ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  propo- 
sitions are  true  imless  identical.  Further,  that  since  on  Kant's 
showing  these  a  priori  principles  have  no  application  except 
in  Experience,  are  not  true  except  in  regard  to  phenomena, 
their  existence  anterior  to,  and  independent  .of,  Ei^perience 
(otherwise  than  as  the  already  organised  Experience  of  the 
race)  is  untenable.  And  it  is  because  Kant  perverts  the 
meaning  of  d  priori  from  ex  causis  to  aiite  experientianiy  and 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  organised  experience  enables  us 
to  foresee,  ex  causis,  what  individual  experience  has  not  yet 
seen,  tliat  his  argument  wears  its  plausible  aspect  when  he 
says  we  have  within  us  judgments  which  we  could  never 
have  experienced.     His  leading  mistake  is  the  adoption  of 
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the  scholastic  distinction  between  Matter  and  Form,  as  if 
these  logical  separables  were  real  separables,  independent 
existences,  one  added  to  the  other*  And  his  escape  from  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  this  notion  was  in  the  adoption  of  the 
other  scholastic  distinction  of  potential  and  actual  existence* 

We  then  considered  his  hypothesis  of  Mental  Forms,  and 
perceived  thb  dilemnm :  either  the  Forms  of  Space  and  Time, 
and  the  Categories,  are  ready-made,  actual  forms,  existing 
prior  to  all  Experience ;  or  they  are  simply  possible  forms, 
existing  ideally  in  the  conditions  out  of  which  Experience 
will  evolve  them.  In  the  first  case  they  are  a  priori — but 
then  they  are  the  same  as  Innate  Ideas,  which  he  repudiated. 
In  the  second  case  they  are  a  postefiori — heing  funcliofu  of 
the  conditions  and  experience-  The  first  of  the  alternatives 
is  contradictory  and  absurd  ;  the  second  is  contradictory  of 
his  system,  but  is  rational. 

We  then  examined  his  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  as  pui^ly 
subjective  Forms,  hadng  no  equivalent  objective  relations, 
and  saw  reason  to  coneliide  that  in  all  points  it  was  defective. 
It  neither  established  Space  and  Time  as  a  priori  principles, 
nor  even  as  forms  of  Sensibility.  Nor  did  it  prove  the 
essential  point,  that  Space  and  Time  were  not  abstractions 
from  the  concrete  experiences  of  objects. 

It  was  then  showu  that  Kant*s  attempt  to  isolate  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  eleuients  was  chimerical,  and 
that  he  biinself  always  drew  his  a  prion  principles  from 
a  posteriori  materials ;  like  every  one  else,  he  drew  his  con- 
ceptions of  causes  from  his  experience  of  effects*  Having 
drawn  these  out,  he  transformed  his  posierius  into  aj>rtti*,  and 
l<laeed  the  caH  before  tlie  horse. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  here  a  characteristic  example 
of  this  fallacy,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  hi  Metaphysics* 
The  question  of  man's  erect  position  has  in  all  times  occupied 
biologists,  and  often  interested  philosophers.  It  has  been 
debated  whether  man  owes  this  position  to  his  reason^  or  his 
reason  to  this  erect  position.  An  Italian  anatomist  of  the 
last  ceutury,  Moscati,  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  the  former 
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thesis,  showing  bow  for  a  mere  animal  the  erect  position  was 
a  disadvantage.  E[ant  reviewed  this  work  with  great  appro- 
bation, and  argned  that  because  man  was  destmed  for  society, 
and  his  reason  taught  him  that  for  society  the  erect  position 
was  the  most  suitable,  hence  he  overcame  the  animal  tendency, 
and  walked  erect ! 

Want  of  space  forbids  my  touching  on  other  points  in 
Kant's  system,  although  his  position  with  respect  to  Idealism, 
and  the  contradictions  involved  in  his  conception  of  Freedom 
as  a  Ding  an  sich,  might  profitably  engage  us  at  some  length. 
"Were  there  not  disputes  on  all  points  connected  with  his 
system,  one  might  marvel  at  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
respecting  his  Idealism.  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  Kant 
was  sincere  in  his  repudiation  of  Idealism.*  Indeed,  what 
meaning  could  there  have  been  in  repeated  declarations  that 
things  per  se  were  unknowable,  unless  he  believed  in  things 
existing  per  «e?  What  significance  has  his  apparatus  of 
cognition,  unless  it  fashion  for  us  appearances  of  things  that 
are  otherwise  than  as  they  appear?  In  summing  up  the 
*  Transcendental  Esthetic,'  he  remarks  that  the  ^  things  we 
intuite  are  not  in  themselves  the  same  as  our  representations 
of  them,  nor  are  their  relations  in  themselves  what  they 
appear  to  us.'  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  emphasis  he  throws 
on  fhe  subjective  element,  and  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
creates  its  objects,  has  by  many  been  interpreted  into  evidence 
of  his  Idealism.  But  here  it  is  forgotten  that  he  never  over- 
looks the  distinction  between  the  phenomena  which  the  mind 
fashions,  and  the  noumena  which  it  only  postulates. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Kuno  Fischer's  othenvise 
careful  and  penetrating  exposition  of  Kant,  seems  to  me  his 
persistent  effort  to  make  out  Kant's  Idealism.  Whether  the 
Critical  Philosophy  must  espouse  Idealism  or  confess  itself 
overthrown  is  one  thing,  whether  Kant  himself  saw  this  is 
another.  Fischer,  having  convinced  himself  that  Idealism  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  system,  i^  convinced  that  Kant 

*  See  Anhang  to  the  Prolegomena ^  iii.  303. 
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eould  hold  no  otlier  doctrine.  '  All  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience are  plieuomena.  All  phenomena  are  nothing  bat 
representations  witliin  us;  tbej  cannot  be  things  per  se,  any 
inure  than  things  per  kc  can  be  phenomena.  This  13  the 
strictly  Idealistic  teaching  of  the  critical  philosophy/*  The 
answer  is  simple.  All  objects  are  phenomena;  but  th<^  con- 
ditions of  possible  experience  involve  an  existence  known,  as 
well  as  an  existence  knowing;  the  existenc'e  known  is  a 
phenomenon,  and  this  phenomenon  is  only  the  known  aspect 
of  the  nonmenon  which  is  unknown.  But  we  must  not  pause 
to  vindicate  Kant*s  consistenej  ;  the  more  so  as  Itr.  Mahaffy 
has  ably  done  so,  and  satisfactorily  set  aside  Schopenhauer's 
pretended  discovery  of  a  suppression  of  the  Idealistic  teach* 
ing  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique.  Rightly, 
or  wrongly,  Kant  did  inaiutaiu  the  existence  of  a  world 
beyond  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  Ding  an  nch^  the 
objective  noumenon,  eould  not,  he  affirmed »  be  known  by  us, 
because  it  necessarily  became  a  phenomenon  in  becoming 
known.  But  it  nevertheless  existed,  and  its  existence  was  a 
necessary  postulate*  We  only  know  thai  it  is,  not  ic/m^  it 
is.f  The  Idealist  might,  perhaps,  justifiably  retort  upon 
him,  that  this  Nonmenon  was  only  a  ft^uppresned  category — a 
postulate  of  the  Understanding,  and,  as  such,  no  less  subjec- 
tive than  Time  and  Space,  or  Cause  and  Effect,  Again, 
when  Kant  attempts  to  discriminate  between  Phenomenon 
and  Phantasm  (Erschehutng  and  Schew)y  in  that  the  Phe- 
nomenon has  an  objective  cause,  the  Idealist  might  retort> 
But  you  have  shown  that  Causality  itself  is  only  a  subjective 
category. 

*  Ki'N'o  Fjsstniitn:  Cffmtnentary,  p,  17;?, 

t  Mr.  M  VNSRT  makes  the  following  objeetimi.  *Wlion  Kant  df-elnivs  lliaf  tli« 
ulijects  of  mir  iiUuition  tire  nof  in  tbfiTns'lvns  as  lliey  upbear  U>  u»,  ho  fal*«iutothe 
opposite  extreme  lo  thnt  whieli  ht?  is  ct»nibattng ;  the  Critic  hecomei  a  Dognmtiet 
in  fjegiilioo,  T(i  wiirnint  thi^  cotiL-lusinn  we  must  previously  hare  compared  thiugs 
m  they  are  wilh  things  as  they  mn^m  ;  a  eonipariarm  which  is,  ry  htfjHithfsi,  impn^ 
»il>le.  We  cAti  unly  wiy  UiJit  we  hnve  no  ninius  of  determining  whetJier  they  agw* 
or  not.' — Praifffum  nu  Lotfka^  p.  82,  TJut  Kant  i8  justified,  if  oner  the  posiriiMi  bt 
Jil lowed  that  wo  meessirily  mingle  the  ronditicns  of  our  8eMftibiIfty  wilh  the  et- 
tenifd  Hiniulua;  tu  the  eiLeut  m  which  the  aiilject  is  11  factor,  to  ihut  extent  most 
it  bu  31  modifier. 
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I  must  close  here  this  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  the 
great<}st  of  modem  metaphysicians,  and,  in  closing  it,  I  cannot 
better  express  my  sense  of  his  greatness  than  by  advising 
the  student  to  undertake  a  careful  and  meditative  reading  and 
re-reading  of  the  Kritik,  the  Prolegomena,  and  the  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Naturwissenschaft;  not  as  sources  of  available 
knowledge,  but  as  examples  of  metaphysical  power.  I  have  be- 
fore likened  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  the  French  Revolution, 
both  destroying  much  that  will  probably  never  be  restored, 
but  neither  founding  a  solid  result.  Feudal  institutions  have 
disappeared ;  the  ardent  belief  in  a  Eepublic  as  the  political 
panacea  has  survived,  in  spite  of  bitter  experience  and  suc- 
cessive failure.  In  like  manner.  Scholastic  traditions  have 
disappeared;  Philosophy  is  no  longer  living  upon  *demon- 
strations  of  the  existence  of  God,'  and  such  like  achievements; 
but  the  ardent  belief  in  the  Metaphysical  Method  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  Universe  has  survived,  in  spite  of  incessant 
failure.  The  republicans  of  to-day  admit  that  the  Gironde  was 
incompetent  and  the  Convention  a  mistake;  but  their  faith  in 
the  Republic  is  unquenchable  by  failure.  The  metaphysicians 
admit  that  Kant's  system  was  incomi)lete,  Fichte's  a  failure, 
and  that  Hegel's  is  a  ruin ;  but  their  faith  in  German 
Philosophy  is  unquenchable,  and  in  this  they  are  all  followers 
of  Kant.  Now  although,  as  I  conceive,  Kant  was  mistaken 
in  Method  and  fallacious  in  results,  this  was  the  faidt  of 
Metaphysics,  not  the  weakness  of  the  metaphysician ;  seeing, 
therefore,  that  metaphysical  problems  must  be  mooted,  if  only 
in  order  that  we  should  learn  their  insolubility,  his  writings 
command  attention  by  their  powerful  argument,  and  their 
stimulating  dialectics. 
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JOHAXK  GOmiEB  FICHTE 

^KcrLiMilkyOnMftjld,  17^2.*    Hk  diOfliood,  ofwliiA 

i  aie  related,  waa  aigiialiaed  Ijj-  ex- 
e^acify  mad  great  moial  esersf  * 
He  waa  a  ftnodooa  cMId^  aiid  IcMig  befiire  lie  waa  old  cnoii^ 
to  be  aeat  to  aebool  be  learned  niai^  tlmiga  bom  kia  fiiiber, 
who  taogbt  him  to  read,  and  taii|^  him  flie  piooa  aongi  and 
ptorerfaa  wbich  fomied  his  own  simple  stock.  With  these 
waa  mixed  an  enchanting  dement — Hie  atoriea  of  hia  early 
wanderings  in  Saxon  j  and  Tianeoaiai  atoriea  to  which  jtmug 
Jobann  listened  with  nerer-tiring  eagemeas.  It  waa  probsUj 
the  Yagoe  longings  which  theae  reeitala  inspired^  that  made 
htm  wander  into  the  fields,  quitting  his  companions  to  roam 
awaj  and  eojoj  the  Inxnrj  of  solitude*  This  pale  and 
meditatire  child  is  at  his  ease  in  aolitode.  He  stands  for 
hours,  gazing  into  the  far  distance,  or  in  moamfnl  jeaming 
at  the  silent  skj  orer-arehing  him.     The  snn  goes  down  and 
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the  boy  roimms  home  melancholy  with  the  twilight.  He 
does  this  so  constantly  that  neighbours  remark  it ;  comment 
on  it;  and,  in  after-years,  when  that  boy  has  become  a 
renowned  man,  they  recur  to  it  with  sudden  pleasure,  not 
forgetting  also  that  they  had  ^always  said  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  boy/ 

Fichte's  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  soon  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  reading  family  prayers;  and  his  father 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  a  clergyman. 

Fichte  had  become  a  Candidatus  Theologice,  but  his  patron 
died,  and  with  him  died  all  hopes  of  being  a  clergyman.  His 
prospects  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  but  he  was  relieved 
from  anxiety  by  being  oflRered  the  situation  of  private  tutor 
in  a  family  in  Switzerland.  He  soon  afterwards  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Lavater  and  some  other  literary  men.  He 
also  formed  an  attachment,  which  was  to  last  him  through 
life,  with  a  niece  of  Klopstock. 

His  tutorship  was  remarkable.  The  parents  of  his  pupils, 
although  neither  perfectly  comprehending  his  plans,  nor 
approving  of  that  part  which  they  did  comprehend,  were 
nevertheless  such  admirers  of  his  moral  character — they  stood 
in  such  respectful  awe  of  him — that  they  were  induced  to 
submit  their  own  conduct  with  respect  to  their  children  to 
his  judgment.  We  presume  that  all  well-meaning  tutors 
occasionally  make  suggestions  to  parents  respecting  certain 
points  in  their  conduct  towards  the  children ;  but  Fichte's 
plan  is,  we  fancy,  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such 
relations.  He  kept  a  journal,  which  he  laid  before  them 
every  week,  and  in  which  he  had  noted  the  faults  of  conduct 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  Fichte's  firm  and  truthful  character,  as  much  as  anything 
we  know  about  him.  It  was  from  such  a  soil  that  we  might 
expect  to  find  growing  the  moral  doctrines  which  afterwards 
niade  his  name  illustrious.  But  this  domestic  censorship 
could  not  last  long;  it  lasted  for  two  years;  and  that  it 
should  have  lasted  so  long  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  strong 
evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  his  character  was  held.  But 


nCHTE- 


diaitttisfiMrtiaiu    He  was  fi)roed  to  Mdc 
He  went  to 
i  in  Gfeek  mad  Fhilcwopli j, 
the  writuigs  of  Kant*    Tluft  wwm  an  impottaat  event  k>  Una. 
Hear  in  what  termft  be  apeaks  of  it : — 

^  I  b&TO  been  hawing,  for  tlie  last  ioiir  or  fire  noatlis  is 
Leipzig,  the  happieat  life  I  can  immcmlber.  I  came  here  with 
mj  bead  fnll  of  grazid  projectB,  which  all  borst  une  after 
another,  like  bo  maaj  Boap-babUe%  witbout  leaiiog  me  so 
much  ai  the  froth.  At  first  this  troubled  toe  a  little,  mod,  half 
in  deapa.tr,  I  took  a  step  which  I  oaght  to  hare  taken  loo^ 
before.  Since  I  could  not  alter  what  was  without  me,  I 
resolred  to  try  and  alter  what  was  within.  I  threw  my^tU 
into  Philosophy — the  Kantian,  videlicet — and  here  I  looml 
the  true  antidote  for  all  my  evils,  and  joj  eaaagh  into  the 
bargain.  The  influence  which  this  Philoeophy,  pftrtietdariy 
the  ethical  part  of  it  (which  however  is  unintelligible  wtthont 
a  prerions  study  of  the  Kriiih  der  reinen  TernMnjl)^  has  had 
upon  my  whole  system  of  thonght,  the  rerohttion  which  it  has 
effected  in  my  mind,  is  not  to  be  described.  To  yon  espectally 
I  owe  tlie  declaration,  that  I  now  believe,  with  all  my  heart, 
in  free  will^  and  that  I  see  tUut  under  this  supposition  aloae 
can  duty,  virtue,  and  morality  have  any  existence.  From  the 
opposite  proposition,  of  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions, 
most  flow  the  most  injurious  consequeni^s  to  society ;  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt  morak  oC 
the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  of.  Should  anr 
one  adopting  it  remain  virtuous,  we  must  look  for  the  eanst 
of  his  purity  elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousneas  of  th* 
doctrine.  With  many  it  is  their  want  of  logical  consequence 
in  th».^ir  actions. 

*  1  iiin  furthermore  well  cx>nvinced  that  this  life  is  not  the 
land  of  enjoyment,  but  of  labi>ur  and  toil,  and  that  every  jojr 
is  granted  to  us  but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion ; 
that  the  management  of  our  own  fate  is  by  no  means  requin?d 
of  us,  but  only  self-cidturc.     I  tivublu  niy^clf  therefore  not 
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at  all  concerning  the  things  that  are  without ;  I  endeavour 
not  to  appear,  but  to  be.  And  to  this  perhaps  I  owe  the  deep 
tranquillity  I  enjoy ;  external  position  however  is  well  enough 
suited  to  such  a  frame  of  mind.  I  am  no  man's  master,  and 
no  man's  slave.  As  to  prospects,  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the 
constitution  of  the  charch  here  does  not  suit  me,  nor,  to  say 
the  truth,  that  of  the  people  either.  As  long  as  I  can  main- 
tain ray  present  independence  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  working  at  an  explanatory  abridgment  of 
Kritik  der  UriheiUkraft  (Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Faculty  of 
Judgment),  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  before 
the  public  in  a  very  immature  state,  to  prevent  being  fore- 
stalled by  a  hundred  vamped-up  publications.  Should  the 
child  ever  make  its  appearance,  I  will  send  it  to  you.'  * 

Tt  was  in  consequence  of  his  admiration  of  Kant,  that,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  himself,  he  went  to 
Konigsberg.  Instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  Pichte  pre- 
sented Kant  with  a  work,  written  in  eight  days,  and  which 
bore  the  title  of  A  Critique  of  every  possible  Revelation,  Kant 
at  once  recognised  his  peer,  and  received  him  warmly.  But 
!Kant  himself,  though  celebrated,  was  neither  rich  nor 
influential.  Pichte's  affairs  were  desperate.  We  have  his 
own  confession  in  the  fragments  of  a  journal  which  he  kept 
at  the  time  : — 

^August  28.— I  yesterday  began  to  revise  my  Critique. 
In  the  course  of  my  meditation  some  new  and  excellent  ideas 
were  excogitated,  which  convinced  me  that  my  work  was 
superficial.  I  endeavoured  to  carry  out  my  investigation  to- 
day ;  but  my  imagination  led  rae  so  far  away,  that  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  have  reckoned  my  finances,  and  find  that  I  have 
just  enough  to  subsist  on  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  true  this  is 
not  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  found  myself  in  such 
an  embarrassment,  but  I  was  then  in  my  own  country ;  be- 
sides, in  growing  older,  one's  sense  of  honour  becomes  more 
delicate,  and  distress  is  more  and  more  of  a  hardship.  .  . 

*  It  was  never  printed ;  probably  because,  as  ho  here  anticipates,  he  was  fore- 
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I  went  la  liifli  lo-dftf  far  tfcvl 
Be;  I  naalved  to  write  to 

^  feeemd  ae  wtth  InaMMleoidmlity;  but 
tfatilw€wUte9nte  owt  oTkii  powcrto 
qneft  far  MioOier  fcrtnight.    Sndi  soniliie 

« I  hmro  done  nothti^  lal^;  boi  I  AaD  set  niTself  to 
woHc,  mod  lesfe  tlie  reit  to  Frorideiiee. 

^Bepi.  e.— Dioed  with  Kant,  who  proposed  tfait  I  sliociia 
sen  Uie  MS.  otmj  OriUqus  to  Hsiiuog  llie  booladler.  ^*  It 
b  sdmimhljr  written,^  s&id  lie,  when  I  told  htm  I  w«8  goixig 
to  rewrite  it*     Is  that  troe  ?    It  is  K^ni  who  smjrs  so. 

'Sepi,  12.— I  wanted  to  work  to-^ar;  but  c<mM  do 
ooihiBg.  How  will  this  end?  What  will  become  of  me  a 
week  hence  ?    Theu  all  mj  monej  will  be  gone*" 

These  extracts  will  not  be  read  withoat  emotioiu  The? 
paint  a  ctirioDB  pictare  in  the  life  of  our  philoeopher :  a  life 
which  was  little  more  than  a  perpetual  and  energetic  eaml^ot. 

The  Criiique  was  pablished  anoujmoaslj,  and  gained  im- 
mense applanse  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  generjllv 
mistaken  for  the  production  of  Kaut  himself.  The  celebritr 
acquired  when  the  authorship  was  disclosed  was  the  uiriins 
of  prcieuring  Fichte  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  the 
offer  of  which  W4i«  made  him  towards  the  end  of  1793. 

J<*na  wan  then  the  leuding  Unirei'sitj  of  Germany ;  iind 
Fichte  might  flatter  himself  that  at  length  he  bad  a  settled 
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position,  in  which  he  might  calmly  develope  his  scientific 
views.  But  his  was  a  Fighter's  destiny.  Even  here,  at 
Jena,  he  found  himself  soon  opposing  and  opposed.  His 
endeavours  to  instil  a  higher  moral  feeling  into  the  students 
— his  anxiety  for  then*  better  culture — only  brought  on  him 
the  accusation  of  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  country ;  and  his  speculative  views  brought 
on  him  the  charge  of  atheism. 

Atheism  is  a  grave  charge,  and  yet  how  lightly  made ! 
The  history  of  opinion  abounds  in  instances  of  this  levity ; 
yet  scarcely  ever  was  a  charge  more  groundless  in  appearance 
than  that  against  Fichte,  whose  system  was  atheistic  only 
in  superficial  appearance.  Nevertheless  the  cry  was  raised, 
and  he  had  to  battle  against  it.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  would  have  been  willing  to  overlook  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  which  raised  this  cry,  if  Fichte  had  made 
any  sort  of  explanatory  modification  ;  but  he  would  not  hear 
of  it,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  soon  afterwards  found  an 
asylum  in  Prussia,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  at  Erlangen, 
and  afterwards  at  Berlin.  From  his  career  at  Berlin  we  will 
select  one  incident  typical  of  his  character. 

The  students  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear  their  favourite 
professor,  who  was  to  lecture  that  day  upon  duty — on  that 
duty  whose  ideal  grandeur  his  impassioned  eloquence  has 
revealed  to  them.  Fichte  arrived,  calm  and  modest.  He 
lectured  with  his  usual  dignified  calmness,  rising  into  fiery 
bursts  of  eloquence,  but  governed  by  the  same  marvellous 
rigour  of  logic  as  before.  He  led  them  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  On  this  topic  he  grew  still  more  animated ;  the 
rolling  of  drums  without  frequently  drowning  his  voice,  and 
giving  him  fresh  spirit.  He  pointed  to  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  his  country ;  he  warmed  with  hatred  against  oppressors ; 
and  enforced  it  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to  lend  his  single 
arm  to  save  his  country. 

'  This  course  of  lectures,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  will  be  suspended 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  We  will  resume  them  in  a  free 
country,  or  die  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her  freedom.'     Loud 
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§  n.  Peom  Kant  to  Fichte. 

Although  the  logical  outcome  of  Kant'd  all-shattering 
Critique  would  have  been  the  relinquishment  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  the  restriction  of  all  speculation  to  the 
sensible  world  of  Experience,  his  unfortunate  adherence  to 
the  old  fallacy  of  an  a  priori  source  of  Knowledge,  antecedent 
in  time,  and  higher  in  validity  to  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  evolved,  kept  the  imaginary  issues  into  a  suprasensible 
world  still  open,  and  tempted  speculation  again  and  again  to 
found  a  Philosophy  somewhere  in  the  dim  Beyond.  Experience 
was  still  despised;  the  Methods  of  Experience  were  dis- 
regarded. Self-introspection  was  held  to  be  the  only 
rational  procedure.  The  mystery  of  things  was  sought  in 
the  unravelment  of  logical  knots. 

Reinhold  began  by  perfecting  Kant.  He  found  in  Kant  a 
luminous  account  of  our  perceptions,  Vorstellungen^  but  a 
very  obscure  account  of  the  faculty  by  which  these  were 
produced.  The  old  metaphysical  yearning  for  a  single 
Principle  from  which  to  deduce  all  phenomena  made  him 
seek  this  Principle  in  a  representative  Faculty.  This  was  an 
easy  transition  to  the  Idealism  of  Sigismund  Beck  and 
Fichte.  Beck  showed  that  Kant's  principles  required  a 
demonstration  of  the  link  between  the  Object  and  the  Sub- 
ject— in  other  words,  an  answer  to  the  old  question  :  How 
can  Matter  act  on  Mind?  And  he  easily  proved  that  no  such 
answer  was  forthcoming  ;  that,  on  the  contrary',  the  only  way 
to  meet  the  question  was  to  deny  its  legitimacy,  to  declare 
there  was  no  link,  nor  any  need  of  such ;  the  assumption  of 
an  Object  that  was  not  itself  the  product  of  a  Subject — of 
Matter  that  was  not  a  phenomenon  of  Mind — was  illusory. 
According  to  Beck,  the  realism  of  Kant  was  a  betrayal  of 
the  critical  stand-point,  a  relapse  into  the  old  dogmatical 
mode  of  thought;  or,  as  Jacobi  expresses  it,  *  Without  the 
assumption  of  a  thing  per  se  as  an  object,  we  cannot  get  into 
the  critical  system;  and  with  this  assumption,  we  cannot 
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tibflw  pagn  or  to  Mkiielef  0  ] 
Of  an  ibete  pott-Kwtbit 
wiUi  Hegel :  '  Koir-ar^ajs  we  kaie  eoaie  < 
philosripliT^  and  ererjr  one  pretenda  ta  Imwe  got  fintiier.  To 
g)et  fortlier  haa  newetHkeiem  m  twoCoU  aoae:  it  maj  be 
farther  forwarda  or  fortlier  liftiiiraida.  Man  j  of  oar 
philofopliic  efforta  are,  wlieti  aeen  in  their  tvilight,  nothi]^ 
mom  than  the  proeedttre  of  the  old  Metai^jaic;,  an  nneritical 
caating  ahoot  (am  trnkrUueke^  DoAimdemiem),  aeoordimg  to  the 
thinker'i  capaetlj/ 1  Only  thoee  who  hare  wmaled  {n^edou 
hottni  in  iejing  to  extract  rationid  dnggeatiom  from  the 
of  worka  prodnced  at  this  period,  and  snbaeqoetittjy 
form  any  conoeption  of  the  terrible  significance  of 
Hegel'ii  isarcaam  on  the  '  getting  further  baekwarda  *  whieh 
ia  ruiible  on  all  sides.  I  will  cite  but  one  example^  and  I 
choose  an  eminent  one.  Bardili  is  perhaps  the  most  oon*^ 
aidt'niblf*  of  Fichte's  predecessors ;  yet  this  is  what  be 
naively  advances  as  a  great  discovery: — Every  one  mnst 
admit  oa  an  irresistible  postulate  that  whatever  is  real  mnst 

t  Kr*»o  FmmuM  :  Oewck.  d,  naum  HS.    Bd.  V.     Fief»t«  imd  $rime  n  g;! ajp 
ItldS.  MiciiBxr  :  atm-hkhU  d«r  k-Uim  ^tUmt,  1837.    Bd.  L 
]  HmmL:  ISiu>]fkltfpadii,  |  41.  p.  S7. 
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first  be  possible.  Nevertheless  every  one  has  the  notion  of 
reality  before  that  of  possibility,  which  he  subsequently  seeks 
to  explain.  But  even  this  reality  would  not  be  known  to  him, 
had  not  a  sensuous  stimulus  preceded  it.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Possibility  which  is  always  presupposed  for  every 
Reality  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  Thought.  Hence 
there  is  something  in  man  which  is  virtually  the  First — 
which  is  last  in  the  order  of  consciousness,  yet  precedes  both 
the  notion,  and  the  stimulus,  in  the  order  of  Being.  To  call 
this  First,  this  Determining,  a  mere  Nothing,  would  be  to 
call  Beality  itself  a  Nothing,  since  Reality  itself  could  not 
be  unless  Possibility  preceded  it.  Hence  the  conclusion: 
Thought  is  the  ground  of  all.  If  man  knew  the  Possibility  of 
everything,  he  would  know  the  ground  of  everything ;  and  if 
he  knew  the  ground,  he  would  at  the  same  time  know  every- 
thing in  and  under  the  necessity  through  which  and  under 
which  it  is  this  thing :  in  other  words,  he  would  know  the 
thing  per  se.  Thus  while  the  subjective  process  is  Sense- 
impulse,  Reality,  Possibility,  the  objective  process  is  Possi- 
bility, Reality,  Sense-impulse.  What  seems  last  is  really 
first,  * 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  such  speculation.  Enough  is 
done  if  attention  be  called  to  it,  and  to  its  naive  presentation 
of  the  *  potential  fallacy '  which  incessantly  reappears  in 
German  Philosophy. 

Kant's  exposition  of  the  ideality  of  Space  and  Time,  and 
the  unknowable  nature  of  the  Ding  an  sichy  easily  led  to  a 
complete  denial  of  any  external  reality  which  was  not  a 
mere  externalisation  of  Consciousness.  If  Space  and  Time 
are  only  representations,  then,  as  Jacobi  remarked,  the  objects 
in  Space  and  Time  are  only  representations.  Our  external 
intuitions  refer  to  objects  in  Space ;  but  Space  is  within  us, 

*  BABDrLi*8  vnd  Reinhold*s  Briffwechsel  uber  das  Wtsen  der  PhihsojtJne, 
Munchen,  1804,  pp.  24-6.  Michelet,  though  giving  a  good  analysis  of  BARDiLrs 
Logik,  doea  not  seem  to  know  this  later  work,  the  chief  interest  of  whicli  perhaps 
arises  from  the  generous  ardour  which  animates  the  truth-loving  Retnhold.  making 
him  declare  himself  the  disciple  of  his  younger  rival.  Philosophers  are  rarely  thus 
disposed  to  forsake  their  own  systems  to  embrace  the  system  of  a  contemporary. 


m  ncuTE. 

Aod  wliat  is  in  Spaee  eaanol  tl&ef^efine  be  witboot  us.  The 
pennmaeoi  object  of  external  intuition  is  MsUer;  but  Ek&t 
ded&rei  Matter  to  be  onlj  an  Appeacance — '  the  moincabh  in 
%iiee/  In  a  wofd,  the  objects  aiippoaed  bj  Common  Sei^a 
to  be  ont  of  ns  axe  sboirn  bj  Kant  to  be  eoostracted  out  of 
sensible  modifications  and  the  fonns  of  Pore  Beason.  It  is 
we  who  create  the  worid.  This  was  what  Jaoobi  read  in 
KanL  Maimon  also  pointed  in  the  aoae  direction;  and 
Fidite*s  '  boondless  admiration '  for  Matmon  is  known* 

We  can  therefore  understand  how  Fichte  persisted  in 
declaring  that  his  system  was  identical  with  Kanfs,  though 
reached  bj  a  different  route,  and  expressed  by  another  foroL 
It  was  hit  interpretation  of  Kant.  But  since  Kant  himi^lf 
decisirely  repudiated  this  tnterpreiationy*  and  may  at  least 
be  credited  with  having  the  best  right  to  affirm  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  his  meaning,  we  shall  do  well  to  abide 
by  his  decision,  even  should  we  think  that  Fichte^s  interpre- 
tiition  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  Kantian  principles.  I 
have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  Kant  was  not  an 
Idealist.  If  he  is  to  be  reproached  with  his  postulate  of  the 
Ding  an  sich,  an  equivalent  reproach  may  be  urged  against 
Fichte's  postulate  of  the  Appulse  (Amtogs),  of  which  we  shall 
hear  presently.  Kuno  Fischer,  who  strives  his  utmost  to 
establish  Kant*s  Idealism,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Fichte's 
*  intellectual  intuition '  is  no  more  than  Kant*s  'pure  apper- 
ception j't  and  so  great  is  the  obscurity  of  the  Kritik,  that 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  say  what  precisely  was  Kant's  mean- 
ing. But  I  cannot  agree  that  Kant  held  *  the  pure  Ego  as 
the  condition  of  all  Consciousness,  the  condition  of  the  sum 
total  of  Experience,  consequently  the  Ego  is  the  source  from 
which  the  universe  is  to  be  deduced.'  In  this  argument 
Fischer,  following  Jac^bi,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  others,  see 
to  me  to  misrepresent  Kant's  position  by  the  unobserv< 


om     1 
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•  A  rqradijiti*>n  which  elicited  from  FtmTR  the  sorcmsm  (in  *  tetter  to  Rmxrou)) 
U*»t  Kajit  whs  a  Drtifkri^iBkopf—'  the  thrve-foarths  of  «  phtloiopher ;  *  mxsi  tkil 
th©  *  ht»\y  spirit  in  Kant  *  ^poke  more  tiu]j  in  xXw  KrUik  thaD  Eaoft  uidiTidiat 
p«nion  hud  ihwight.  f  Ojk  cii,  y.  iJB, 
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substitution  of  a  condition  for  the  condition.  That  the  Ego 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  Consciousness,  and  the  one  which 
impresses  on  it  its  peculiar  form,  giving  unity  to  the  manifold 
of  Sense,  no  Eealist  ever  doubted ;  that  it  is  the  sole  con- 
dition, only  the  Idealists  afiirm.  Beside  the  condition,  the 
Ego,  Kant  assumed  another  condition,  the  Non-Ego ;  beside 
the  Ich  there  was  the  Diiig  an  sich.  Nor  is  this  position 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  suggestion  Kant  throws  out  in  the 
first  edition,  that  the  Thing  per  se  underlying  all  phenomena 
may  be  one  and  the  same  thinking  substance  with  the  Ego 
—  it  is  a  possibility  not  to  be  denied  simply  *  because  we 
know  nothing  of  the  Thing  per  «e,  and  cannot,  therefore,  say 
wherein  the  Ego  is  diflferent  from  it ' — and  even  if  the  identity 
be  a£Srmed,  it  is  only  an  affirmation  of  Monism,  not  of 
Idealism. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  address  ourselves  to  Fichte's  own 
yiews.  These  are  expounded  in  an  abstract  and  repulsive 
style  in  his  Theory  of  Science^  and  in  a  rhetorical  popular 
style  in  his  Destination  of  Man.  I  shall  borrow  from  both, 
without,  however,  verbally  following  either. 

By  way  of  preliminary,  let  us  observe  the  use,  and  the 
equivocal  use,  made  of  the  term  setzen  by  Fichte  and  most 
of  his  successors.  In  English  it  is  commonly  translated  '  to 
posit,'  which  has  an  uncouth  look  ;  *  to  pose  '  would,  however, 
be  misleading,  because  that  term  has  already  its  application, 
signifying  *  to  adopt  an  attitude  ;'  otherwise,  *  to  pose  '  would 
harmonise  with  all  the  other  terms,  *  suppose,'  *  propose,' 
*  oppose.'  Satz  is  a  proposition ;  setzen  is  to  pose  (or  posit) ; 
Vorattsetzung  is  a  supposition.  When  we  make  a  propo- 
sition, we  affirm  a  predicate  of  a  subject ;  but  when  a  German 
posits  one  idea  besides  another,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that 
this  Setzen  is  an  action  which  has  for  its  result  an  objective 
effect — it  is  a  Thathandlung,  and  the  affirmation  thereby 
becomes  a  reality.  Hegel  regards  this  equivocalness  of  the 
German  language  as  a  proof  of  its  philosophic  insight. 
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fp?fyyffKt  it  w  M€;» 

Ent  postnlftted  flie  fnrintfiiiy  of  a  KoiKEgo^  bat  dedsrei 
tliAl  we  know  Qothing  of  it.  In  tliis  lie  followed  LodDe  and 
tiie  majoii^  of  phOosophera. 

Tml J,  said  Fichte,  we  know  nothing  of  it ;  we  can  cml/ 
know  that  which  paases  within  omdvea.  Onlr  eo  mttA  as 
we  mre  eowaemvof,  can  we  know;  hot  in  conaeioqaacap  thgyp 
ia  no  obftei  giren,  there  isonlj  an  idea  giTen,  Are  we  forced 
hj  the  Teij  lawB  of  our  reaaon  to  anppoae  that  there  ia  Kon- 
Ego  existing  9 — are  we  forced  to  aaanrae  that  these  ideaa  are 
imagea  ot  aomething  otU  of  ns  and  independent  of  us  ?  Td 
what  d<»ea  thia  dilemma  bring  us?  Simply  to  this:  that  the 
Teiy  aasamption,  here  called  a  necessaiy  eonseqnenee  of  onr 
mental  conatitotion — this  Non-Ego,  which  most  be  poalo- 
lated,  ia,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  postulate  of  our  reason ;  is 
therefore  a  product  of  the  Eya,  It  is  the  Ego  which  thna 
creates  the  luutMiiy  for  a  Non-Ego ;  it  is  the  Ego  whieh  thna, 
miswering  to  the  neeemiy,  ereai^  the  Nan^E^o  fcanied^  Ideas, 
and  nothing  but  ideas,  are  giren  in  the  primary  ^t  of  eon- 
fticioiisness.  These  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  EgO^J 
and  not,  as  is  so  commonly  asserted,  the  products  of  thl^H 
p(is$wity  of  the  Ego*  The  soul  is  no  passive  mirror  reflecting 
images.  It  is  an  active  principle  creating  them.  The  aoul 
is  uo  lifeless  re^eidimty.  Were  it  not  brimming  orer  with 
life  and  actarity,  perception  would  be  impossible.  One  stone 
does  not  perceive  another.  A  mould  does  not  perceive  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  into  it 
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Consciousness  is  in  its  very  essence  an  activity.  Well,  then, 
fin  its  activity  it  produces  images,  and  if  by  the  laws  of  its 
aature  it  is  forced  to  assume  that  these  images  have  some 
substratum,  what  is  this  assumption  but  another  form  of  the 
soul's  activity  ?  K  the  Ego  is  conscious  of  its  changes,  and 
yet  is  forced  to  attribute  these  changes  to  some  external 
cause,  what  is  this  very  act  of  assuming  an  external  cause 
but  the  pure  act  of  the  Ego  ? — another  change  in  the  con- 
sciousness? 

You  admit  that  we  cannot  know  Substance  ;  all  our  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  accidents — to  phenomena.  But,  you  say, 
you  are  forced  to  assume  a  Substance  as  the  basis  of  these 
accidents — a  noumenon  as  that  whereby  phenomena  are 
possible ;  and  yet  you  cannot  know  this  noumenon.  Fichte 
answers:  If  you  cannot  know  it,  your  assumption,  as  the 
mere  product  of  your  reason,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
another  form  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  It  is  you  who  as- 
sume ;  and  you  assume  what  you  call  Substance.  Substance 
is  nothing  but  the  synthesis  of  accidents.  And  it  is  a  mental 
synthesis. 

Thus  Fichte  founded  Idealism  upon  the  basis  of  conscious- 
ness, which  was  the  admitted  basis  of  all  certitude ;  and  he 
not  only  founded  Idealism,  but  reduced  the  Ego  to  an  activity, 
and  all  knowledge  to  an  act. 

The  activity  of  the  Ego  is  of  course  an  assumption,  but  it 
is  the  only  assumption  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
science.  That  once  admitted,  the  existence  of  the  Non-Ego, 
as  a  product  of  the  Ego,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  A=  A  ;  or  that  A  is  A.  This  is 
an  axiom  which  is  known  intuitively,  and  has  no  need  of 
proof.  It  is  the  proposition  of  identity  {Satz  der  Tdentitat), 
It  is  absolutely  true.  In  admitting  this  to  be  absolutely 
true,  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  a  faculty  of  knowing  absolute 
truth. 

But  in  saying  A  equals  A,  we  do  not  affirm  the  existence  of 
A ;  we  only  affirm  that  if  A  exist,  then  it  must  equal  A. 
And  the  axiom  teaches  us  not  that  A  exists,  but  there  is  a 
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necessary  relation  between  a  certain  if  and  then  *  and  ibis 
necessary  relation  we  will  call  x.  But  tins  relation,  this  x^ 
is  only  in  the  Ego,  comes  only  from  the  Ego,  It  is  the  Ego 
that  judges  in  the  preceding  axiom  that  A^A;  and  it 
judges  my  means  of  x. 

To  reduce  this  to  language  a  little  less  repulsive,  we  may 
say  that,  iu  every  judgment  which  the  mind  makes,  the  act 
of  judging  is  an  act  of  the  Ego, 

But  as  the  x  is  wholly  in  the  Ego,  so  therefore  is  A  in  the 
Ego,  and  is  posited  h\f  the  Ego,  And  by  this  we  see  that 
there  is  someihing  in  the  Ego  whieh  is  lor  ever  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  is  the  x.  Hence  the  formula,  '  I  am  I :  Ego 
:=Ego,' 

Wg  come  here  in  the  CogitOy  ergo  sum,  of  Descartes,  as 
the  basis  of  all  certitude.  The  Ego  posits  itself,  and  iV  by 
means  of  this  very  self-positing.  When  I  say  *I  am/  I 
affirm,  in  consciousness,  my  existence ;  and  this  aiKrmation 
of  my  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  my  existence.  The 
Ego  is  therefore  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  activity 
and  the  product  of  activity ;  precisely  as  thought  is  both  the 
thinking,  activity,  and  the  prodnct  thought. 

'According  to  Idealism/  he  says  '  Intelligence  is  a  Doiny 
{Thathandhiuii),  and  absolutely  nothing  else ;  it  is  even  in- 
correct to  speak  of  it  as  an  Active^  for  such  a  term  points  to 
something  ex^'sting  in  which  the  activity  inheres/  Here 
he  expresses  obscurely  the  truth  that  Intelligence  is  a 
Function. 

There  are  three  fundamental  positions,  one  absolutely 
uueonditioiied,  the  two  others  relatively  so.  Their  logical 
relations  are  Thesis,  Antithesis,  and  Synthesis,  (The  famous 
trichotomy  of  Hegel's  Method  has  its  origin  here).  We 
have  expounded  the  Thesis,  the  proposition  of  identity ;  let  as 
now  pass  to  the  Antithesis,  the  proposition  of  contradiction. 

The  position  A  =  A  has  its  counter- position  in  Nou-A  is 
not= A.  The  certainty  of  this  is  not  less  than  the  certain^ 
of  its  predecessor.  But  it  is  so  far  conditioned,  that,  it  A  did 
not  exist,  there  could  exist  no  Non-A.     In  knowing  A,  we 
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pcessarilj  know  its  opposite.  Hence  tlie  Ego  not  only 
sits  itself,  but,  in  so  doing,  contra-posits  a  Non-Ego. 
Here  we  have  the  giTmnd  of  the  fimdanientul  truth  '  No 
()l)jeet  without  a  subject,  no  subject  without  an  object.'  ^  The 
itelligence,'  he  says,  '  sees  itself,  and  this  seeing  of  itself  is 
rectly  connected  with  all  that  belongs  to  Intelligence  ;  and 
I  this  union  of  Being  and  Seeiftg  consists  the  nature  of  Intelli- 
enee.  Whatever  is  in  the  Intelligence,  whatever  it  is  itself!, 
IB  for  iimlfy  and  only  thns  is  it  Intelligence,  I  think  this 
that  object.  Now  what  dcK}s  this  mean,  and  how  do  I 
Appear  to  myself  in  this  thought  ?  I  produce  certain  con- 
litions  within  myself,  if  the  object  is  a  mere  invention  ;  but 
the  objects  are  real,  and  exist  without  my  invention^  I 
'simply  contemplate  as  a  spectutor  the  production  €^f  these 
conditions  within  me.  They  are  within  me  only  so  far  as  I 
contemplate  them ;  my  contemplation  and  their  Being  are  in- 
separably united.  A  thing  is  this  or  that ;  but />r  whom  is  it  ? 
No  one  who  comprehends  the  question  will  reply:  For  itself. 
He  must  add  au  Intelligence /or  which  the  thing  is  to  be.' 

Without  an  Ego  there  is  no  Non-Ego,  no  Object,  no 
World,  A  world  per  se,  a  world  of  Dinge  an  sick,  is  un- 
thinkable ;  but  a  World  a^  Object,  as  Representation,  as  Non- 
Ego,  is  demonstrable.  Without  Sensibility  there  would  be  no 
eensibles;  without  Thought  there  would  be  no  intelligibles. 
The  third  position,  Synthesis,  unites  both  Thesis  and 
Antithesis,  and  resolves  the  contradiction  in  a  higher 
identity.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Satz  dea  Orundes — tlie 
*  principle  of  Eeason.'  The  Ego  contra-posits  the  Non-Ego ; 
but  the  Non-Ego  supposes  the  Ego.  The  Ego  thus  posits 
itself  as  a  contradiction,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  posits  itself 
as  the  unity  of  contra-positions.  But  the  union  of  contra- 
positions in  one  subject  is  contradictory.  The  Ego  is  there- 
fore posited  as  a  Contradiction.  It  is  this  Conti-adiction  in 
virtue  of  its  nature.  (Here  we  see  Hegel's  standiug-point.) 
But  every  contradiction  demands  a  solution.  Thus  in  the 
Ego  there  is  needed  a  Doing  {ThalhtnuUung)^  which  solves 
le  two  preceding  Doings ;  and  this  is  the  Synthesis. 
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The  ffreat  poitit  Ficlito  bas  endeavoured  to  establish  is 
the  identity  of  being  and  thunght — of  existence  and  con- 
seionsness — of  object  and  subject.  And  he  establishes  this 
by  means  of  the  Ego  considered  as  essentially  an  activity* 

Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  practical  part  of  hia 
philosophy,  that  the  true  destination  of  man  is  not  thought, 
but  action,  %vhich  is  thought  realized.  *  I  am  free/  he  saya. 
That  is  the  revelation  of  consciousness,  *  I  am  free  ;  and  it 
is  not  merely  my  aetioUj  but  the  free  determination  of  my 
will  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  decides  all  my 
worth.  More  brigbtly  does  the  everlasting  world  now  rise 
before  me  ;  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  order  are  more 
clearly  revealed  to  my  mental  sight.  My  ivill  ahmcy  lying 
hid  in  the  obscure  depths  of  my  soul,  is  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  of  consequences  stretching  through  the  invisible  realms 
of  spirit,  as  in  this  teiTestrial  world  the  action  itself,  a  certain 
movement  communicated  to  matter,  is  the  first  link  in  & 
material  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  encircling  the  whole 
systeui.  The  wiU  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  living  principle 
of  the  world  of  spirit,  as  motion  is  of  the  world  of  sense,  I 
stand  between  two  worlds,  the  one  visible,  in  which  the  act 
alone  avails,  and  the  intention  matters  not  at  all ;  the  other 
invisible  and  incouiprebensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  will. 
In  both  these  worlds  I  am  an  effective  force.  The  Divine 
life,  as  alone  the  finite  mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self-foraiing, 
self-representing  will,  clothed,  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multi- 
tudinous sensuous  forms,  flowing  through  me  and  through 
the  whole  immeasurable  universe — here  streaming  through 
my  veins  and  muscles,  there  pouring  its  abundance  into 
the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass.  The  dead,  heavy  mass  of 
inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up  nature,  has  disappeared* 
and,  in  its  stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood 
of  life  and  power,  from  its  Infinite  Source. 

*The  Eternal  Will  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the 
Creator  of  the  finite  reason.  Those  who  will  insist  tbat  the 
world  must  have  been  created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  matter, 
whicli  must  always  remain  inert  and  lifeless,  like  a   vessel 
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■made  bj  human  lianrls,  Imow  neither  the  world  nor  Him. 

The  Infinite  Keason  alone  exists  in  himself— the  finite   in 

him  J  in  our  minds  alone  has  he  created  a  world,  or  at  least 

that  by  and  through  which  it  becomes  luifolded   to  ns.     In 

his  light  we  behold  the  light,  and  all  that  it  reveals.     Great, 

living  Will !  whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception 

embrace  !  well  may  I  lift  np  my  thonghts  to  tbee^  for  I  can 

think  only  in  thee  !     In  thee,  the  Incomprehensible,  does  my 

own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world,  become  comprehensible 

\      to  me ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved,  and  the  most 

I      perft*ct  harmony  reigns !     I  veil  my  face  before  thee,  and  lay 

I     my  finger  on  my  lips ! ' 

P         The  groiuid- principles  of  Fichte's  ideaHsm  having  been 

I      given,  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  avoids  the  natural  objec- 

I      tions  which  rise  against  sneh  a  doctrine.     But  first  let  ns 

I      notice  how  this  deification  of  personality  was  at  once  the 

I      most  natnral  product  of  such  a  mind  as  Fichte's*  and  the 

L     best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  produced  it.     His 

[      doctrine  was  an  inspiration  of  that  ardent  and  exalted  spirit 

which  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  made  the  campaign 

^      of  1813  an  epoch  in  history.     Germany  then  was  deficient  in 

\      energetic  wilL     It  had  ai*mies,  and  these  armies  were  headed 

[      by  experienced  generals.    But  among  them  there  was  scarcely 

\      another,  beyond  the  impetuous  BlUcher,  who  had  steadfast 

I      will.     They  were  beaten  and  beaten.     At  length  they  were 

roused,     A  series  of  insults  had  roused  them.     They  rose  to 

fight  for  fatherland,  and  in  their  i-anks  was  Fichte,  who  by 

deed  as  well  as  doctrine  sought  to  convince  them  that  in 

Will  lay  man's  divinity* 

The  question  being,  What  is  the  relatmi  of  Object  atid 
Snhjeci  ?  and  Fichte's  solution  being  Object  and  Sithject  are 
identical^  it  followed  from  his  position  that  inasmuch  as  an 
Object  and  a  Subject— a  Non-Ego  and  an  Ego ^ were  given 
in  knowledge,  and  the  distil ict ion  between  them  by  all  men 
I  supposed  to  be  real,  the  origin  of  this  distinction  must  arise 
in  one  of  two  ways:  either  the  Ego  must  posit  the  Non-Ego, 
wilfully  and  consciously  (in  which  case  mankind  would  never 
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flie  cxMteDee  €r  Om^  rar  Ego  itadf  i 

KgD;admth»waj;Tabe,«Bdtote 

HBi^,    Tlieeil0lttc£ortlieEeo4qnMli«pMite 

mm.    BatlobeecMMeiouor  SdrisatOeflwetiMtole 

MMciowof  yo^-Sdf;<heaii«iirf»8drndlibl.«dri» 

gSfgii  IP  the  mme  met  ct  tmmimmmmfm     Baft  Kmt  is  it  Osl 

we  stoibote  nsalify  to  Kot-Sdf  ?  Just  u  we  mttriboleraJitr 

to  Sel^naiiielj,  by  an  act  of  Caiif  iffwmf    KcH^-Sdf  s  gif« 

in  Ccmsrioomeis  mm  m  reatiiff  ftnd  thoefiire  we  tf^^^ww?4  Mif|Wi< 

it  to  be  s  pluttitoni. 

We  mskj  pause  bene  to  remaik  bow  all  the  wsttidsms 
sgaimt  Id^ism  fall  to  the  gioand.  The  wits  maanrnt  thii 
when  it  is  said  the  World  is  produced  br  the  Ego,  tUs 
World  most  be  held  as  a  phantom.  Now  nobodj  erer  bdteiwt 
thai  external  objects  bad  no  realitj;  the  only  poniUe 
doobt  ifl  as  to  whether  they  hare  anj  realHj  indfpenigmi  of 
mind. 

In  conscionsness  we  hare  a  twofold  &et,  namely,  the  fiiet 
of  Belf,  and  the  fact  of  Kot-Self,  indissolnbly  giren  in  ooe> 
We  conclude  therefore  that  Consciousness -- that  the  Ego — 
is  partly  self-determined,  and  partly  determined  by  nol^-oeUl 
Let  ua  suppose  the  entire  reality  of  the  Ego  (that  is,  in  its 
identity  of  Subject  and  Object)  represented  by  the  number 
ten.  The  Ego,  conecloiLS  of  five  of  its  parts— or,  to  spealc 
with  Fiehte,  poMilmg  fire — does  by  that  very  act  posit  fire 
parts  negaiivdy  in  itself.  But  bow  is  it  that  the  Ego  can 
prmit  a  negation  in  itself?  It  does  so  by  the  very  act  of 
Consciousness ;  in  the  act  of  separating  five  from  ten,  the 
five  remaining  are  left  passive.  The  negation  is  therefoi^ 
the  passivity  of  the  Ego.  This  seems  to  lead  to  the  con- 
trad  iciion  that  the  Ego,  which  was  defined  as  an  Activity,  is 
at  the  same  time  active  and  passive.  The  solution  of  this 
diftieiiHy  is  tlml  it  is  Activity  which  determines    Pussivitjt 
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id  reciprocall3%     Let  us  suppose  the  absolute  realitj  as  a 
^here  ;  this  is  entirely  in  the  Ego,  and  has  a  €ertain  quan- 
Ity,     Every  quantity  less  than  this  totality  will,  of  necessity, 
negation,  passivity.     In  order  that  a  less  quantity  should 
compared  with  the  totality  and  so  opposed  to  it,  it  is 
Bcessary  there  should  be  some  relation  between  them  ;  and 
is  in  the  idea  of  divisibility.     In  the  absolute  totality,  as 
ich^  there  are  no  parts ;  but  this  totality  may  be  compared 
rith  parts  and  distinguished  from  it.     Passivity  is  therefore 
determinate    quantity  of  Aetivity,  a  quantity    compared 
ith  the  totality.     In   regard  to  the  Ego  as  absolute,  the 
JO  as  limited  is  passive;  in  the  relation  of  Ego  as  limited^ 
the  Non-Ego,  the  Ego  is  active  and  the  Non-Ego  passive, 
ad  thus  are  activity  and  passivity  reciprocally  determined. 
The  result  of  this  and  much  more  reasoning,  is  the  hypo- 
liesis  that  when  mankind  attribute  to  objects  a  real  existence 
tiey  are  correct ;  but  they  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that 
ie  Object  is  independent  of  the  Subject ;  it  is  identical  with 
le  Subject.     The  common-sense  belief  is  therefore  correct 
lough.     It  is  when  we  would  rise  above  this  belief,  and 
ideavour  to  philosophize,  that  we  fall  into  error.     All  the 
lOoaophers  have  erred,  not  in  assuming  the  reality  of  objects 
it  in  assuming  the  reality  of  two  distinct,  disparate  exist- 
ices,  Matter  and  Mind  ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
aly  one  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect  of  Object  and 
ibject* 

Nor  is  the  distinction  unimportant.  II  Dualism  be  accepted, 

have  no  refuge  from   Scepticism.     If  we  are  to  believe 

a,t  Dinge  an  stch  exist— that  Matter  exists  independently  of 

ad,  exists  per  §e — tlien*  says  Philosophy,  are  we  doomed  to 

lit  only  a  possible  knowledge  of  phenomena.    The  things 

themselves  we  can  never  know ;  we  can  only  know  their 

Fects  upon  us.     Our  knowledge  Is  relative,  and  never  can 

embrace  the  absolute  truth. 

But  if  Idealism  be  accepted,  the  ordinary  belief  of  men  is 
not  only  respected,  but  confirmed  ;  for  this  belief  is,  that  we 
do  know  things  in  themselves,  and  that  the  things  we  know 
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do  exist.  The  Dualist  forces  you  to  admit  that  you  cannot 
know  things  in  themselves ;  and  that  your  belief  in  tbeir 
existence  is  merely  the  postulate  of  your  Reason  and  is  not 
immediately  given  in  the  facts  of  Conscionsness,  The  Idealist, 
on  the  contniry,  gives  you  an  irmnedUite  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselves,  consequently  opens  to  you  the  domain  of 
absolute  Truth,  He  only  differs  from  you  in  saying  tliat 
these  things,  which  you  immediattjly  know,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  yourself;  and  it  is  bemuse  you  and  they  are  iudis- 
Bolubly  united,  that  immediate  knowledge  is  possible. 

'But/  says  Realism,  'I  know  that  objects  are  altogether 
independent  of  me,  I  did  not  create  them,  I  found  theni 
there  out  of  me.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  if,  after  looking 
at  a  tree,  I  turn  away,  or  shut  my  eyes,  the  image  of  the  tree 
is  annihilated,  but  the  tree  itself  remains,' 

'  No,'  answers  Idealism,  *  the  tree  itself  does  not  remain  : 
for  the  tree  is  but  a  phenomenon,  or  collectioo  of  pheno- 
mena; the  tree  is  a  Perception,  and  all  perceptions  are 
subjective.  You  suppose  that  every  one  must  admit  that  our 
ferce plums  are  different  from  their  objects.  But  are  they 
different  ?  That  is  precisely  the  question  at  issue ;  and  you 
assuoie  it.  Let  us  be  cautious.  What  is  an  object  — a  tree, 
for  instance  ?  TeU  me,  what  does  your  Consciousness  inform 
you  of?  Let  me  hear  the  fiict,  the  whole  fact,  and  no  in/erentA 
from  the  fact.  Is  not  the  object  (tree)  one  and  the  same  aa 
your  perception  (tree)?  Is  not  the  tree  a  mere  name  for  your 
perception  ?  Does  not  your  Consciousness  distinctly  tell  you 
that  the  Form,  Colour,  Solidity,  and  Smell  of  the  Tree  are  in 
you — ^are  affections  of  your  Subject?' 

*I  admit  that,'  replies  Realism  ;  'but  altliough  these  are 
in  me,  they  are  caused  by  something  out  of  me*  Consciousness 
tells  rae  that  very  plainly/ 

*  Do43s  it  so  ?  I  tell  you  that  Consciousness  has  no  such 
power.  It  can  tell  you  of  its  own  chauges ;  it  cannot  tran- 
Bcend  itself  to  tell  you  an3i:hiug  about  that  which  causes  its 
changes/ 

*But  I  am  irresistibly  compelled  to  believe,'  says  Realism, 
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'  that  there  are  things  which  exist  out  of  me ;  and  this  belief, 
because  irresistible,  is  true/ 

*  Stop!  you  run  on  too  fast,'  replies  Idealism ;  *  your  belief 
is  not  what  you  describe  it.  You  are  not  irresistibly  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  things  exist,  which  said  things  lie 
nndemecUh  all  their  appearances,  and  must  ever  remain 
unknown.  This  is  no  instinctive  belief;  it  is  a  philosophic 
inference.  Tonr  belief  simply  is,  that  certain  things, 
coloured,  odorous,  extended,  sapid,  and  solid,  exist ;  and  so 
they  do.  But  you  infer  that  they  exist  out  of  you  ?  Rash 
inference.  Have  you  not  admitted  that  colour,  odour,  taste, 
extension,  etc.,  are  but  modifications  of  your  sentient  being ; 
and  if  they  exist  m  you,  how  can  they  exist  out  of  you? 
They  do  not :  they  seem  to  do  so  by  a  law  of  the  mind  which 
gives  objectivity  to  our  sensations.' 

*  Try  your  utmost  to  conceive  an  object  as  anything  more 
than  a  synthesis  of  perceptions.  You  cannot.  You  may 
infer,  indeed,  that  a  substratum  for  all  phenomena  exists, 
although  unknown,  unknowable.  But  on  what  is  your 
inference  grounded  ?  On  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the 
existence  of  qualities — extension,  colour,  etc.— apart  from 
some  substance  of  which  they  are  qualities.  This  impossi- 
bility is  a  figment.  The  qualities  have  no  need  of  an  objec- 
tive substratum,  because  they  have  a  subjective  substratum  : 
they  are  the  modifications  of  a  sensitive  subject ;  and  the 
synthesis  of  these  modifications  is  the  only  substratum  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.  This  may  be  proved  in  another 
way.  The  qualities  of  objects,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
are  but  modifications  of  the  subject:  these  qualities  are 
attributed  to  external  objects ;  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
subject  for  their  existence ;  and  yet,  to  account  for  their 
existence,  it  is  asserted  that  some  unknown  external  substance 
must  exist  as  a  substance  in  which  they  must  inhere.  Now 
it  is  apparent  that  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  are  subjec- 
tive and  dependent  upon  the  subject  for  their  existence, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  object  in  which  they  must 
inhere.' 
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FieUe  uvmn  tlie  srgviBMl  of 

kwliatweianaigeet^liyaikhi^:  *  But 
r,  or  horn  can  joa  fvoif>e*to  mt,  Hull  m  i 
my?    Why  not  teat  cgMtewtol  iritli  the  fiict  that 

fnreign  «Mifce9   ToQliatielweB  wonito  fiUdta 
to  OTefjtkb^  bill  in^  tiiti  llie  gmnd  iftadf  id  yvvr 

We  viqr  l>ae  eiU  stieiitioii  to  the  otsecsr^  sad  defeetbt 
igporitjon  iflttA  ISAie  gmi  of  the  ITon-Sigov  and  lilAA, 
Hegel  Inilj  TCinarks,  caimee  him  no  war  bejoiid  Kant^s  Dnf 
aa  mck.  Fkhte  ears  the  Nom-Kgo  ia  aehher  a  reml  gimmd^ 
>  a  thing  jMT  m,  hat  simplj  an  objeet— a  rqveeentotiaa. 
It  is  not  the  real  groond  of  the  affectioii  of  the  Ego»  other- 
wiae  it  would  be  a  thing  p€r  m ;  but  it  must  be  repteseesitel 
or  imagined  as  stieh.  This  repffcaentalBcm  tiie  ^o  jw  r  f  mni% 
pfodoees  bom  itself — it  is  the  fir^imtHw^  im^ofmrntimk  wUeh 
poeita  it.*     Who  does  not  reeogniie  Kant  in  this  f 

The  ^o  im  eaaentiaU j  actire ;  it  most  reflect  on  its  actiTitj, 
and  thereby  prodoce  a  new  activity ;  on  which  in  tnm  it 
refleclB*  £a4*h  of  these  refiexions  was  ma  devataon«  First 
It  tisBecta  on  its  primitiTe  aetirity,  and  finds  itself  limited. 
Next  it  reflects  on  its  sensations,  snd  raises  itself  to  Intmition  i 
feflects  on  its  Intoition,  and  images  what  it  intnites ;  reflects 
on  its  Imagination^  and  understands  what  it  images ;  inflects 
on  its  Bepiesentations,  and  judges  what  it  repieaents ;  finallr^ 
Tefleets  on  its  Judging  Faculty,  and  gmsps  it  as  the  Powtr 
of  Abstraction ^as  pnre  snbjectiTity,  as  the  Ego  which  is 
only  determined  by  itself, 

Bot  all  these  reflexions,  limitations,  are  due  to  what  lie 
calls  an  Appnlse  (^asiosf).  Whence  this?  He  is  siknt*  Be 
aasnmeSy  he  does  not  dednce,  it^  Hegel  therefore  remarks 
that  ^  the  Ando9$  remains  an  unkziown  External,  and  the 
Ego  a  conditioned,  which  has  another  opposed  to  it.     Thus 
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Pichte  remains  at  the  stand-point  of  Eant,  namely,  that  we 
can  only  know  the  finite,  the  infinite  lying  beyond  the  reach 
of  thought.  What  Eant  calls  the  Ding  an  sich  is  with 
Fichte  the  Appulse  from  without,  the  abstraction  of  some 
other  than  the  Ego,  which  has  no  other  office  than  that  of 
being  a  negative.* 

Greatly  as  Pichte's  Idealism  differs  from  Berkeley's  we  see 
in  his  postulate  of  an  Appulse  a  close  affinity  with  Berkeley's 
Action  of  the  Deity.  There  is  a  further  resemblance  in 
the  conception  of  the  Absolute  Ego — the  Supreme  Subject,  of 
which  the  universe  is  the  Object.  For  in  spite  of  much  that 
Fichte  has  written,  and  the  equivocalness  of  his  language 
throughout,  it  is  certain  that  he,  no  less  than  Berkeley, 
repudiated  the  monstrous  though  logical  conclusion  that 
only  the  individual  Ego  and  its  world  existed.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is  indeed  rigorous  if  the  basis  of  Consciousness  be 
rigorously  accepted.  If  nothing  exists  except  my  thoughts, 
then  no  other  mind  can  exist  beyond  my  thought  of  it.  The 
ground  we  have  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  other  minds 
is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  the  ground  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  other  bodies.  But  this  sublime  Egoism  is  too 
repugnant  to  Beason;  it  must  therefore  be  escaped;  and 
how  ?  Berkeley  escapes  by  assuming  a  Deity,  and  his  mode 
of  acting  on  our  minds.  Fichte  escapes  by  assuming  an 
Absolute  Ego— the  reine  Form  der  Ichheit  welche  noch  nicht 
Individum  ist — the  pure  Essence  of  Beason.  Thus,  in  a  new 
sense,  is  man  the  image  of  God.  An  image  only ;  and,  as 
far  as  Philosophy  can  teach  us,  destined  to  disappear,  and 
return  to  its  original  source ;  only  the  Moral  Life  is  im- 
mortal ;  we  live  hereafter  in  our  beneficence ;  we  perish  as 
individuals. 

I  do  not  pause  to  point  out  the  incoherence  of  this  doc- 
trine with  its  principles,  nor  indeed  to  discuss  those  princi- 
ples ;  enough  has  been  done  if  the  system  itself  has  been 
presented  intelligibly. 

To  exhibit  Fichte's  Idealism  is,  strictly  speaking,  all  that 

*  Hbqbl:  Encyklopadie,  %  60,  p.  124. 
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mjr  plan  ImpCMes ;  bat  althongli  kb  ^Qoeophical  doc 
are  aU  foanded  npon  it,  aod  although  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  made  ao  epoch  in  German  Philosophy,  consequeutly 
the  doctrine  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this  Histor>*, 
nevertheless  I  should  be  doing  him  injustice  and  misleading 
my  readers  if  I  did  not  giTe  some  glimpse  of  hia  moral 
system.^ 
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The  Ego  is  essentially  an  Activity ;  consequently  free. 
But  this  free  actirity  would  lose  itself  in  infinity,  and  would 
remain  without  consciousness — in  fact,  without  existence — 
did  it  not  encounter  some  resutiance.  In  the  eflPort  to  Tan- 
quisb  this  resistance,  it  exerts  its  Will,  becomes  conscious 
of  something  not  itself,  and  therebjj  becomes  conscious  of 
itself.  But  resistance  limits  freedom,  and  as  an  Activity  the 
Ego  is  essentially  free — it  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  enjoy 
p€*rfect  freedom.  This  expansive  force,  which  impels  the 
Ego  to  realize  itself  by  complete  development,  and  thereby 
assimilate  the  Non-Ego — this  turce,  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
rjaliyxnl,  is  the  trim  of  man's  existence — it  is  his  duty. 

Here  a  difference  from  the  ordinary  schools  of  morality 
begins  to  show  itself.  Duty  is  not  a  moral  obligation  which 
we  are  free  to  acknowledge  or  reject ;  it  is  a  pulse  beating 
ill  the  very  heart  of  man — a  power  inseparable  from  his 
const itatiun ;  and  according  to  its  fulfilment  is  the  man 
complete* 

The  world  does  not  exist  because  we  imagine  it,  but 
because  we  believe   it.     Let  all  reality  be  swept  away  by 

•  TlioNc  wlio  are  curious  to  see  what  ho  himself  makts  of  his  system  oroxelemd 
Ui  \m  tVi^jtmHifrnffstehrts  {of  which  a  French  tmnsklioti  hy  M,  Paul  Groiblot 
cziMtft  unilcrr  ili<i  title  at  I)i*ctri%e  de  la  Sciaicf^  und  an  Engli^ib  one  by  KxoMGjn, 
|iul<liHtieU  ill  America),  or,  n^  a  mori^  popuUr  Dxpositioo,  to  his  B^stmtmung  da 
Mttt^rhrn,  n  Vrviwh  truiiMlutioii  of  which  has  been  publi^ihid  1>^  M.  Babcboi;  t>i 
TitwiiofiN.  under  i\w  title  DrMmttion  d4  VHomme^  which^  frtnii  the  chAmcU*r  a^d 
knniiiig  of  thn  tmiislHtur^  ii^,  wf^  have  do  doubt,  an  oxcellcut  veivioii.  An  Englkli 
ImuKliittoii  lifu  ilUo  bi^^n  tuiult)  by  Mrs.  Pkucv  vSinxistt,  which  cau  be  t«comme&dr4. 
7'A#  Ntttur*  nf  thf  Schoi iiF  um\  7%e  CharacterisUcs  f/  tMc  Present  A^t  haiv«  «ko 
b^eu  trfLimhUvd  b^  Mr.  W.  ^itiTU* 
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^fccepticism— we  are  not  aflfected.     Man  is  impelled  by  his 

^■rery  natui'e  to  realize  his  existence  by  his  acts.   Our  destina- 

Htion  is  not  thought,  but  action.     Man  is  not  bcjrn  to  brood 

Hpver   his   thoughts,   but   to  manifest   them — to  give    them 

^fcxistence.     There  is  a  moral  world  iviihin  ;  onr  mission  is  to 

^■transport  it  without.     By  this  we  create  the  world.     Socrates 

^■eseaped  the  scepticism  to  which  Philosophy  bad  irresistibly 

Hied  by  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  Conscience.     In 

Hpka  manner,  Fichte  led  by  Kant*8  philosophy  to  Idealism,  and, 

■dissatisfied  with  the  mere  phantom-world  *  of  Intelligence, 

^Mought  a  solution  in  the  real  world  of  Action.     The  Moral 

^BForce  was  to  supply  what  the  Intellect  could  only  see.     God 

Bi^reates  the  world  in  creating  Conscience,     The  world  only 

exists  in  us  and  by  us.  When  we  die  it  vanishes,  not  we;  we 

pass  into  auother  world,  the  product  of  our  moral  Life. 

B      Our  world   is  not  a  visionary  world  simply  bec4inae  its 

existence  is  within  us ;  action  makes  it  real.     For  what  is 

the  condition  of  existence  ? — what  determines  Thought  to  2/e? 

I  Simply  that  it  should  realize  itself  as  an  object*  The  Ego  as 
simplt  Suhjeci  does  not  exist ;  it  has  only  a  potentiality  of 
existence.  To  exist,  it  must  realize  itself  and  become  Subjt^4:t' 
[Object, 
\  Mark  the  consequence :— Knowing  that  we  cany  within 
us  the  moral  world,  and  that  upon  ourselves  alone  depends 
the  attainment  of  so  sublime  an  object  as  the  manifestation 
I  of  this  world,  it  is  to  ourselves  alone  that  we  must  direct  our 
■  attention.  This  reahzation  of  the  world,  what  is  it  but  the 
'  complete  development  of  ourselves?  If  we  would  6<?,  thei'eforo 
1^ — if  we  would  enjoy  the  realities  of  existence— we  must 
H  develope  ourselves  in  the  attempt  to  realize  incessantly  the 
beautiful,  the  useful,  and  tlie  good.  Man  is  commanded  to 
K  be  moral  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  his  own  nature.     To 

^^  ♦  *  Wiia  durch  divs  Wisacn,  nnd  uue  dem  Wis»eii  eol^tcht,  rst  nur  Wis«en.  Allen 
WiBscu  i!»t  dber  Btir  Abbildung,  und  ea  wird  in  Ibm  imtner  etw^ie  gefodcrt,  das  dem 
Uilde  (.'tiUpreclie.  Diese  Fodemng  kauQ  durch  kc*iii  Wiaijcn  befrii-digt  werdtu 
daim  diese  g&aze  Sinnc-n^relt  ealHtjebt  tnu-  durch  das  WisseD,  und  \»t  Sflbnt 
Wisaen ;  aber  W^iweii  ist  nicht  Eealitat^  eben  darum  woil  ct  Wiiiaoii  'isC-^lJU 


^ 
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be  Tbtoow  is  not  to  obej 


exteraml  Uw,  Init  to  fulfil 


itenml  kw :  ttik  obedienoe  k  not  ibfesy,  but  freedcnn  ;   il 


is  DOt  nerifieing  cme  partide  of  fineedou  to  any  oUier  pow^ 
bniwbollj  and  tmlj  reaiiziB^  the  pcm^er  within  us  of  betnf 
ftee. 

Life  is  SL  combat.  Tbe  &ee  spirit  of  man,  inasmm^  as  it 
is  finite,  is  limited,  imperfect ;  but  it  incessantfy  sti-uggles 
to  sobjngate  that  which  opposes  it — it  tends  inces^uitlj 
towmids  infinity.  Defeated  in  his  hopes^  he  is  sametimes 
disGoniaged,  but  this  lasts  not  long.  There  is  a  weU-spring' 
of  enei^  for  ever  vital  in  the  heart  of  man  *  an  ideal  is  for 
erer  shining  before  hinu  and  that  be  mnst  attain. 

Man  knows  himself  to  be  free ;  knows  also  thai  his 
feUow-men  are  tree ;  and  therefore  the  dxxtj  of  eaeh  is  to 
tinat  the  others  as  beings  who  hare  the  same  aim  as  himself! 
IndiTidnal  libertr  is  therefore  the  principle  of  all  government ; 
from  it  Fichte  deduces  his  political  system. 

And  what  says  Fichte  respecting  God  ?  He  was^  as  we 
know,  aecnsed  of  atheism.  Let  ns  bear  hia  real  opinions. 
In  his  answer  to  that  charge  we  have  an  abstruse,  bat  at  the 
same  time  positive,  exposition  of  his  views.^  The  oommon 
view  is,  that  God  creiited  the  world  ont  of  an  inert  mass  of 
matter ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  design  in  this  cieated 
world  we  infer  an  intelligent  designer.  Fichte  could  not 
accept  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  what  we  call  the  World 
is  but  the  incarnation  of  oar  Duty  {unsert  Weti  tcl  das 
versinnli4:Me  Material  unjserer  Ffiicht),  It  is  the  objeeliTe 
existence  of  the  Ego :  we  are,  so  to  spealr^  the  creators  of  it, 
8nch  a  statement  IooIcm  very  like  atheism,  especially  wl 
Fichte^s  system  is  not  clearly  apprehended :  it  ig,  howev 
at  the  worst,  only  Acosmism. 

Nor  could  Fichte  accept  the  evidence  of  Design,  becai 
Design  is  a  mere  conclusion  of  the  understanding,  applicable 
only  to  finite,  transient  things,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
infinite  :  Design  itself  is  but  a  subjective  notion.f 

*  GrrichHwk^  VtrttmilPortmt^wackrifttti  $^9^  <^**  Amliagt  d€$  MhiUmu 
t  Ihid.  p.  43. 
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*  God/  says  Pichte,  *  must  be  believed  in,  not  inferred. 
Faith  is  the  ground  of  all  conviction,  scientific  or  moral. 
Why  do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  vvorld  ?  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  incarnation  of  that  which  you  carry 
within  you,  yet  you  believe  in  it.  In  the  same  way  God 
exists  in  your  Consciousness,  and  you  believe  in  him.  He 
is  the  Moral  Order  {moralische  Ordnung)  of  the  world :  as  such 
we  can  know  him,  and  only  as  such.  For  if  we  attempt  to 
attribute  to  him  Intelligence  or  Personality,  we  at  once 
necessarily  fall  into  anthropomorphism.  God  is  infinite: 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sciencey  which  can  only 
embrace  the  finite,  but  not  beyond  our  faith  J* 

By  our  efforts  to  fulfil  our  Duty,  and  thus  to  realize  the 
Good  and  Beautiful,  we  are  tending  towards  God,  we  live  in 
some  measure  the  life  of  God.  True  religion  is  therefore 
the  realization  of  universal  reason.  If  we  were  all  perfectly 
free,  we  should  be  one ;  for  there  is  but  one  Liberty.  If  we 
had  all  the  same  convictions,  the  law  of  each  would  be  the 
law  of  all,  since  all  would  have  but  one  WilL  To  this  we 
aspire  ;  to  this  Humanity  is  tending. 

The  germ  of  mysticism  which  lies  in  this  doctrine  was 
fully  developed  by  some  of  Fichte's  successors,  although  he 
himself  had  particularly  guarded  against  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  distinguishes  himself  from  the  mystics. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Fichte's  Philosophy  of  History. 

The  historian  only  accomplishes  half  of  the  required  task. 
He  narrates  the  events  of  an  epoch,  in  their  order  of  occur- 
rence, and  in  the  form  of  their  occurrence ;  but  he  cannot 
be  assured  that  he  has  not  omitted  some  of  these  events,  or 
that  he  has  given  them  their  due  position  and  significance. 
The  philosopher  must  complete  this  incomplete  method.  He 
must  form  some  idea  of  the  epoch — an  Idea  a  priariy  inde- 
pendent of  experience.  He  must  then  exhibit  this  Idea  always 
dominant  throughout  the  epoch — and  manifesting  itself  in 
all  the  multiplicity  of  facts,  which  are  but  its  incarnation. 

♦  SiitenUhrt,  pp.  189,  194. 
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Wlimt  k  tbe  wcpiIcI  boi  an  incaniation  of  Oie  Ego?     What  m 
an  epoch  but  an  incamatioQ  of  an  Idea  9 

Srery  epoch  has  therefore  its  pre-existent  Idea.  And 
this  Idea  will  be  determined  hy  the  Ideas  of  the  epochs 
which  haTe  pteceded  it ;  and  will  determine  those  which 
succeed  it.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  erolntioiis  of  Ideas 
— or  the  HLirtoTj  of  the  Worid — is  accomplished  on  a  certain 
plan.  The  philosopher  mnst  conceire  this  plan  in  its  totalitj^ 
that  he  may  &om  it  dednce  the  Ideas  of  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  histoiy  of  Hnmanity,  not  onlv  as  past,  bnt  as 
fatnre. 

The  question  first  to  be  settled  is  this:  What  is  thegroond* 
plan  of  the  world  9  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  Fichte, 
What  is  the  fundamental  Idea  which  Humanity  has  to 
realize  ? 

The  answer  is :  The  Idea  of  Duty.  This;p  in  its  concrete 
expression  y  is  :  To  fix  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  such 
order  that  the  perfect  liberty  of  each  be  compatible  with  the 
liberty  of  the  whole. 

History  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  principal  epochs. 
The  one,  in  which  man  has  not  established  the  social  re- 
lations on  the  basis  of  reason.  The  other,  in  which  he  has 
established  them,  and  knows  that  he  has  done  so. 

That  Humanity  exists  but  for  the  successive  and  constant 
realization  of  the  dictates  of  reason  is  easily  proved,  Bnt 
sometimes  Humanity  has  knowledge  of  what  it  performs,  and 
why  it  performs  it ;  sometimes  it  obeys  but  a  blind  impulse. 
In  this  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  epor-hs  of 
the  terrestrial  existence  of  Humanity,  Beasou,  although  not 
manifesting  itself  distinctly,  consciously,  nevertheless  exists. 
It  manifests  itself  as  an  instinct,  and  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  natural  law  ;  it  manifests  itself  in  the  intelligence  only 
as  a  TBgne  and  obscure  sentiment.  Reason,  on  the  contrary, 
no  sooner  manifests  itself  as  Reason,  than  it  is  gifted  with 
consciousness  of  itself  and  its  acts.  This  constitutes 
second  epoch. 

But  Humanity  does  not  pass  p.t  once  from  the  first  to  the 
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second  epoch.  At  first  Reason  onlj  manifests  itself  in  a  few 
men,  the  Great  Men  of  their  age,  who  thereby  acquire  autho- 
rity. They  are  the  instmctors  of  their  age ;  their  mission  is 
to  elevate  the  mass  up  to  themselres.  Thos  Instinct  dimin- 
ishes, and  Season  snpenrenes.  Science  appears.  Morality 
becomes  a  science.  The  relations  of  man  to  man  become 
more  and  more  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

The  entire  life  of  Humanity  has  five  periods.     I.  The  do- 
mination of  Instinct  over  Season :  this  is  the  primitive  age. 

II.  The  general  instinct  gives  place  to  an  external  dominant 
Authority:  this  is  the  age  of  doctrines  unable  to  convince, 
and  employing  force  to  produce  a  Uind  belief^  claiming  un- 
limited obedience ;  this  is  the  period  in  which  Evil  arises. 

III.  The  Authority,  dominant  in  the  preceding  epoch,  but 
constantly  attacked  by  Reason,  becomes  weak  and  waver- 
ing :  this   is  the  epoch  of  scepticism  and   licentiousness. 

IV.  Reason  becomes  conscious  of  itself;  truth  makes  itself 
known ;  the  science  of  Reason  developes  itself:  this  is  the 
beginning  of  that  perfection  which  Humanity  is  destined  to 
attain.  V.  The  science  of  Reason  is  applied:  Humanity 
fashions  itself  after  the  ideal  standard  of  Reason  :  this  is  the 
epoch  of  Art,  the  last  term  in  the  history  of  our  species. 
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CHAPTEE   IL 

SCHELLISG. 

§  I.  Life  of  Schelldtg. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SCHELLING  wm 
bom  in  Leonbeig,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Janiuufy  27,  177& 
At  the  University  in  Tiibingen  he  first  knew  Hegel ;  their 
friendship  was  endnring  and  productive.  At  Leipzig  be 
studied  Medicine  and  Philosophy ;  in  the  latter  he  became 
the  pnpil  of  Fichte ;  he  afterwarda  filled  Piehte's  Tacant  chair 
at  Jena,  where  he  lectured  with  immense  success*  In  1807 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences. 
And  in  Bavaria,  hononred,  rewarded,  and  ennobled,  he 
remained  till  1842,  when  the  King  of  Prossia  sedneed  him 
to  Berlin ;  and  there,  in  the  chair  once  held  by  Hegel,  he 
opened  a  series  of  lectnreSj  in  which  he  was  to  give  the  fruit 
of  a  lifers  meditation* 

His  appearance  at  Berlin  was  the  signal  for  violent  polemics. 
The  Hegelians  were  all  up  in  arms.  Pamphlets,  full  of  per- 
sonalities and  dialectics,  were  launched  against  ScbeUing, 
appai'ently  without  much  effect.  His  foes  at  length  grew 
weary  of  scraaming;  and  he  continued  quietly  to  lecture. 
In  184S  I  had  the  gratification  not  only  of  hearing  him 
lecture  on  Mythology  to  large  audiences,  but  also  of  hearing 
him  in  the  expaasiveness  of  private  conversation  pour  forth 
his  stores  of  varied  knowledge-  His  inteUectnal  vigour  waa 
such,  that  although  sevent}^  summers  had  whitened  his  hair, 
he  seemed  to  have  still  a  long  lease  of  life ;  and  indeed  be 
continued  nine  years  longer  to  inspire  the  respect  of  oU  who 
knew  him.     He  died  on  August  20,  1854. 
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§  11.  Schellinq's  Doctrines. 

Sclielling  is  often  styled  the  German  Plato.  In  such 
parallels  there  is  always  some  truth  amidst  much  error. 
Schelling's  works  unquestionably  exhibit  great  power  of 
V  ivid  imagination  conjoined  with  subtle  dialectics  ;  if  on  this 
ground  he  is  to  be  styled  a  Plato,  then  are  there  hundreds  to 
share  that  title  with  him.  His  doctrines  have  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  his  supposed  prototype.  Curiously  enough, 
his  head  was  marvellously  like  that  of  Socrates  ;  not  so  ugly, 
but  still  very  like  it  in  general  character. 

Schelling  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  systematizer 
of  a  tendency,  always  manifesting  itself  (it  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Tacitus),  but  then  in  full  vigour  in  Germany 
— the  tendency  towards  Pantheism.  This  tendency  may  be 
recognized  in  the  clear  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  the  mystical 
Novalis.  In  some  way  or  other.  Pantheism  seems  the  natural 
issue  of  almost  every  Metaphysic  of  Eeligion,  when  rigorously 
carried  out;  but  Germany,  above  all  European  countries, 
has,  both  in  poetry  and  speculation,  the  most  constantly 
reproduced  it.  Her  poets,  her  artists,  her  musicians,  and 
her  thinkers,  have  been  more  or  less  Pantheists.  Schelling's 
attempt,  therefore,  to  give  Pantheism  a  scientific  basis  could 
not  but  meet  with  hearty  approbation. 

We  may  here  once  more  notice  the  similarity,  in  historical 
position,  of  the  modem  German  speculations  to  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools.  In  both  the  incapacity  of  Eeason  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Philosophy  is  openly  proclaimed ;  in 
both  some  higher  faculty  is  called  in  to  solve  them.  Plotinus 
called  this  faculty  Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual 
Intuition.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty 
possessed  by  all  men,  and  at  all  times;  it  was  only  possessed 
by  the  few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  Intellectual 
Intuition  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all 
men  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  a«  the  endowment  only  of 
a  few  of  the  privileged :  it  was  the  faculty  for  philosophising. 
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Schelling  expresses  his  disdain  for  those  who  talk  about  not 
comprehending  the  highest  truths  of  Philosophj'.  *  Really/ 
he  exclaims,  *  one  sees  not  wherefore  Philosophy  should  pay 
any  attention  whatever  to  Incapacity;  It  is  better  rather 
that  we  should  isolate  Philosophy  from  all  the  ordinary 
routes,  and  keep  it  so  separated  from  ordinary  knowledge 
that  none  of  these  routes  should  lead  to  it,  Philo«iophy 
commences  where  ordinary  knowledge  terminates.'*  The 
highest  truths  of  science  cannot  be  proved,  they  must  be 
apprehended;  for  those  who  cannot  apprehend  them  there  is 
nothing  but  pity  :  argument  is  useless. 

After  this,  were  we  to  call  Schelling  the  German  Plotitius, 
we  should  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  than  in  calling  him 
the  German  Plato.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  no  such  idle 
parallel  that  we  compared  the  fundamental  positions  of  each. 
Our  object  was  to  *  point  a  moral,'  and  to  show  how  the  same 
forms  of  error  reappear  in  history,  and  how  the  labours  of 
8o  many  centuries  have  not  advanced  the  human  mind  in 
this  direction  one  single  step* 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  the  nature  of  Schelling*9 
improvement  upon  Fiehte:  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
doctrines  stand  to  each  other, 

Fichtc's  Idealism  was  purely  subjective  Idealism.  The 
Object  had  indeed  reality,  but  was  solely  dependent  upon  the 
Subject.  Endeavour  as  we  might*  we  could  never  separate 
the  Object  fi*om  the  Subject^  we  must  never  conceive  a 
possible  mode  of  existence  without  being  forced  to  identify 
with  it  a  Subject.  Indeed  the  very  conception  itaelf  is  but 
an  act  of  the  Subject.  Admitting  that  we  are  forced  by  the 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution  to  postulate  an  unknown 
something,  a  Noumenon,  as  the  substance  in  which  all  phe- 
nomena inhere,  what,  after  all,  is  this  postidate  ?  It  is  an 
act  of  the  Mind ;  it  is  w^holly  subjective ;  the  necessity  for 
the  postulate  is  a  mental  necessity.  The  Non-Ego  therefore 
is  the  product  of  the  Ego, 

*  .Vtw  ZeiUdirifl  fmr  speculative  Pk^U',  iL  34. 
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There  is  subtle  reasoning  in  the  above ;  nay  more,  it  contains 
a  principle  which  is  irrefutable :  the  principle  of  the  identity 
of  Object  and  Subject  in  knowledge.  This  Schelling  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  an  admission,  the  nullity  of  the 
external  world  was  too  violent  and  repulsive  a  conclusion  to 
be  long  maintained;  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  if  the 
principle  of  identity  might  not  be  preserved,  without  forcing 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  existence  of  the  objective  world  is  as  firmly  believed  in 
as  the  existence  of  the  subjective :  they  are,  indeed,  both 
given  in  the  same  act.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  own 
existence  without  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connecting  it 
with  some  other  existence  .from  which  we  distinguish  our- 
selves. So  in  like  manner  we  cannot  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  out  of  ourselves  without  at  the  same  time 
inseparably  connecting  with  it  a  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  both  exist ;  not  indeed  separately, 
not  independently  of  each  other,  but  identified  in  some  higher 
power.  Fichte  said  that  the  Non-Ego  was  created  by  the 
Ego.  Schelling  said  that  the  two  were  equally  real,  and  that 
both  were  identified  in  the  Absolute. 

Knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  something.  Hence  know- 
ledge implies  the  correlate  of  Being.  Knowledge  without  an 
Object  known,  is  but  an  empty  form.  But  Knowledge  and 
Being  are  correlates ;  they  are  not  separable ;  they  are 
identified.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  an  Object  known 
without  a  Subject  knowing,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  Subject 
knowing  without  an  Object  known. 

Nature  is  Spirit  visible  ;  Spirit  is  invisible  Nature  :  *  the 
absolute  Ideal  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  Beal. 

Hence  Philosophy  has  two  primary  problems  to  solve.  In 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  the  problem  is  to  construct 
Nature  from  Intelligence — ^the  Object  from  the  Subject.  In 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature  the  problem  is  to  construct  Intelli- 

♦  Or.r  readers  will  recognize  here  a  favourite  saying  of  Colekidqb,  many  of  whose 
remarks,  now  become  famous,  are  almost  vcrftcUiiii  translations  from  Scukixixq  and 

the  two  SCHLKOBLS. 
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gence  frotn  Nature — the  Sobject  from  the  Object**  And  bow 
are  we  to  construct  one  from  the  other?  Fiehte  has  taught 
us  to  do  so  by  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and 
Object,  whereby  the  productivity  and  the  product  are  in  con- 
stant opposition,  yet  always  one.  The  prodactiTity  {Thaiig^ 
keif)  is  the  activity  in  act ;  it  is  the  force  which  develo] 
itself  into  all  things*  The  product  is  the  activity  arrested 
solidified  into  a  fact ;  but  it  is  always  ready  to  pass  ag»ii 
into  activity.  And  thus  the  world  is  but  a  balancing  of  con- 
tending powers  within  the  sphere  of  the  Absolute, 

In  what,  then,  does  Schelling  differ  from  Fiehte,  since  both 
assert  that  the  product  (Object)  is  but  the  arrested  activity 
of  the  Ego  ?  In  this :  the  Ego  in  Fichte'a  system  is  a  finite 
Ego^it  is  the  human  souL  The  Ego  in  Schelling^s  system 
is  the  Absolute — ^the  lu finite— the  All  which  Spinoza  called 
Substance  ;  and  tliLn  Absolute  manifests  itself  in  two  forms  : 
in  the  form  of  the  Ego  and  in  the  form  of  the  Non-Ego — as 
Nature  and  as  Mind. 

The  Ego  produces  the  Non-Ego,  but  not  by  its  own  force, 
not  out  of  its  own  nature  ;  it  is  universal  Nature  which  works 
within  us  and  which  produces  from  out  of  us;  it  is  universal 
Nature  which  here  in  us  is  conscious  of  itself.  The  souls  of 
men  are  but  the  innumerable  individual  eyes  with  which  the 
Infinite  World-Spirit  beholds  himself. 

Wliat  is  the  Ego  ?  It  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  act 
which  renders  it  an  Object  to  itself.  When  I  say  '  myself ' — 
when  I  form  a  conception  of  my  Ego,  what  is  that  but  the 
Ego  malving itself  an  Object?  Consciousness  therefore  may 
be  defined  the  objectivity  of  the  Ego.  Very  well ;  now  apply 
this  to  the  Absolute.  He,  too,  must  be  conscious  of  himself, 
and  for  tlnit  he  must  realize  himself  objectively.  We  can  now 
understand  Schelling  when  he  says,  '  The  blind  and  uncon- 
scious products  of  Nature  are  nothing  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Nature  to  make  itself  an  Object  {^ich  selbd  n* 
reflecHren)  ;  the  so-called  dead  Nature  is  but  an  unripe  Intelli- 

•  System  dcs  (runacentltufalen  IdmlUmus^  p.  7» 
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The  acme  of  its  efforts — ^that  is,  for  Nature  com- 
pletely to  objectis&e  itself^is  attained  through  the  highest 
and  ultimate  degree  of  reflection  in  Man — or  what  we  call 
Ilmson.  Here  Nature  retunis  into  itself,  and  reveals  its 
identity  with  that  which  in  us  is  known  as  the  Object  and 
Subject.'* 

This  function  of  Reason  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly 
described  as  the  total  tndifferefice-jtoint  of  the  subjective  and 
objective.  The  Absolute  he  represents  by  the  symbol  of  the 
magnet.  Thus,  as  it  is  the  same  principle  which  divides  itself 
in  the  magnet  into  the  north  and  south  poles,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  indifference-point,  so  in  like  manner  does  the 
Absolate  divide  itself  into  the  Eeal  and  Ideal,  and  holds 
itself  in  this  separation  as  absolute  indifference. t  And  as  in 
the  magnet  every  point  is  itself  a  magnet,  having  a  North 
pole,  a  South  pole,  and  a  point  of  indifference,  so  also  in 
the  Universe,  the  individual  varieties  ai'e  but  varieties  of  the 
eternal  One.     Man  is  a  microcosm, 

BeasoQ  is  the  indifference-point.  Whoso  rises  to  it  rises 
to  the  reality  of  things  (zum  wahreii  Ansich)^  which  reality  is 
precisely  in  the  indifference  of  Object  and  Subject.  The 
basis  of  Philosophy  is  therefore  the  basis  of  Reason  ;  its 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  i.e.  as  they 
are  in  Reason,  | 

The  spirit  of  Plotinus  revives  in  these  expressions.  We 
have  in  tliem  the  whole  key-stone  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 
The  Intellectual  Intuition  by  which  we  are  to  embrace  the 
Absolute,  is,  as  before  remarked,  but  another  form  of  the 
Alexandrian  Ecstasy.  Schelling  was  well  aware  that  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite  as  such,  could  not  be  known  under  the 
conditions  of  finity,  cannot  be  known  in  personal  conscious- 
ness- How,  then,  can  it  be  known  ^  By  some  higher 
faculty  which  discerns  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject — 


•  S^i^tem  det  trajtacendentalen  Mtalismut^  p.  6, 

f  H^&ce  ScMELLnro's  philosophy  id  often  stjltHi  tho  ludiffereiiGO  Philosophy. 

J  Znt»ckH/t  fur  tfpecuiative  Fhysikt  toI.  ii.  Heft  2. 


jr«lM%    The  fiollowii^  ensplM  win  fl«w  to 
iodicftle  the  dmaeler  of  Ub 

*^ 
toiilifrf  flwned  UiiireEBeu  Thane  caii  le  w0 
dafereDee  exeepl  m  fnawfilwlw^  Jilfcieoce;  and  this  is  odty 
eoQcetmhle  with  respect  to  isdmdoal  exisleiieeB.  For  the 
AmMm  Uadi^m  fmsmOimiim  mdifiMmtm  hoA  of  Olgeel 
and  Sitbjeet*  and  is  otdy  under  this  fas,  IT  we  eottld 
behold  an  that  is,  and  hAM.  H  in  its  tofeifity,  we  ihoold  tee 
a  p^feci  qnantitattfe  eqnafitx.  It  ia  anfy  in  the  aciaBitm  of 
die  IndiTidoal  frms  the  Infinite  that  qnantitatiTe 
iakoi  pkee*  This  ^ffierenee  of  Otgect  and  Salgeet 
ground  of  all  finiljr :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  qi 
indifferenoe  of  the  two  is  lofinitj. 

That  which  determines  anj  difierenee  is  a  Power  (l^rfias), 
and  the  Alieoltite  is  the  Identit j  of  all  Powen  (aJbr  P^immm)^ 
AH  matter  b  originallj  liquid ;  wtigU  is  the  power  through 
which  the  Attractire  and  ExpanBiTe  fiovoe,  aa  the  ittimamntt 
groond  of  the  realitj  of  Hatter,  operatea.  Woghl  is  the 
firet  PidmM.  The  second  PoimM  is  Light— an  inward  in* 
tuition  of  Katnre,  as  weight  is  the  outward  intuitioii. 
Identity  with  light  is  Transparency.  Heat  does  not  pertain 
to  the  nature  of  Light^  bat  is  simplj  a  modu^  erisUmdi 
Light* 


^  n»  witrr  mwt  nol  cx>m|il«iii  if  He  do  doc  wodtr^lutd  mhut  Ibtlowi  :  iatd* 
lt|$bilitjr  in  MA  the  chAfftdmstie  of  0«n&ui  ipeeiilatjott ;  Asd  vo  m  htsi^  aaij 
tmaaktkag  ficamtwo'i  wtndi,  willioal  mdotikiBg  to «    ' 
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Newton's  speculations  upon  Light  are  treated  with  dis- 
2,  as  a  systeui  built  upon  illogical  conclusions,  a  sj^stem 
Blf-contradictorj,  and  leading  to  infinite  absurdities.    Never- 

leless  this  absurd  system  has  led  men  to  many  discoveries : 

It  is  the  basis  of  a  gradually  advancing  science  ;  while  the 

riews  of  Schelling  lead  to  nothing  except  disputation.    TLaa 

irith  regard  to  his  explanation  of  Electricity  :  let  ns  suppose 

It  exact,  and  we  must  still  aclmowledge  it  to  he  useless.     It 

mita  of  no  verification ;  admits  of  no  application.  It  is 
utterly  sterile. 

There  are  indeed  general  ideas   in  liia  Naiur-Fhilosiypkiey 

hich  not  only  approach  the  conceptions  of  positive  science, 

ut   have   given   a   powerful   stimulus   t^D     many   scientific 

tellects.  The  general  law  of  polarity,  for  example,  which 
,e  makes  *  the  law^  of  universal  nature,  is  seen  illustrated 
physics  and  chemistry ;  although  the  presumed  relation 

tween  heat  and  oxygen,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  all 
tomic  changes,  no  chemist  will  nowadays  accept.  When,  in 
tlie  second  part  of  this  treatise,  he  theorizes  on  organic  life, 

e  result  is  similar^  namely  some  general  ideas  which  seem 
lurninoua  are  enforced  by  paiiicular  ideas  certainly  false.  He 
Tuaintains  that  vegetation  and  life  are  the  products  of  che- 
mical action :  the  first  consisting  in  a  continual  deoxidation, 

e  second  in  a  continual  oxidation ;  as  soon  as  this  chemical 
action  ceases,  death  supervenes,  for  living  beings  exist  only 
in  the  moment  of  becoming.f  He  only  expresses  the  uni- 
versally accepted  idea  of  life  when  he  makes  it  depend  on 
the  incessant  disturbance  and  re-estahlisliment  of  an  eqnili- 
briuDi,J  or,  as  De  Blainville  defines  it, '  a  continual  movement 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition,' 

All  the  functions  of  Life  are  but  the  individualizations  of 
one  common  principle  ;  and  all  the  seriesof  living  beings  are 
but  the  individualizations  of  one  common  Life :  this  is  the 
Weltseehy  or  nnima  rmindL  The  same  idea  had  been  expressed 
by  Goethe,  and  has  since  been  presented  under  various  forms 


«  Van  der  WdidMie,  25  «$. 


t  Ihid.  p.  181. 
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by  Oken  and  manj  German  natanlista.  Hie  idea,  of  a 
djnamk  progtesaioD  in  Xatore,  ts  also  the  ftnnlamental  idea 
in  H^eFs  philosophj. 

ScheUing^  in  his  Jakrhikker  der  Mediam^  saja  that  Sdesiee 
is  otdf  Toluable  in  as  fiu*  as  it  la  4p«eala#t m  ;  and  hf  ipe- 
culaUon  he  means  the  contemplation  of  God  aa  He  exiali. 
Beason,  inasmnob  as  it  affirms  God,  eannot  affirm  anj 
else,  and  annibHates  itself  at  the  same  lime  as  aa  imdi 
existence,  as  anything  out  of  God.  Thou^t  {dtm 
not  my  Thought ;  and  Being  is  not  my  Being ;  for  ererythinf 
belongs  to  God  or  the  All,  There  is  no  snch  thing  ai 
Beaaon  which  we  have ;  hnt  only  a  B^^ason  that  has  um, 
nothing  exists  out  of  God,  then  must  the  knowledge  of  God 
be  only  the  infinite  knowledge  which  God  has  of  himself  in 
the  eternal  Self-affirmation*  God  is  not  the  highest,  but  the 
only  One.  He  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  summit  or  the  end, 
but  as  the  centre,  as  the  All  in  AIL  Consequently  theie  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  being  lifted  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God; 
but  the  knowledge  is  immediaie  ree<^nition. 

If  we  divest  Schelling^s  speculations  of  their  dialectic^ 
forms,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  results : — 

Idealism  is  one-sided.  Beside  the  Subject  there  most  exLji 
an  Object :  the  two  are  identical  in  a  third,  which  is  the 
Absolute*  The  Absolute  is  neither  Ideal  nor  Beal — neither 
Mind  nor  Nature — but  both.  This  Absolute  is  God.  He  is 
the  All  in  All ;  the  eternal  source  of  all  existence.  He 
realizes  himself  under  one  form  as  an  objectiTify ;  and  onder 
a  second  form  as  a  subjectivity.  He  becomes  conscious  of 
himself  in  man  :  and  this  man,  under  the  highest  form  of  his 
existence,  manifests  Reason,  and  by  this  Beason  God  knows 
himself.  Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  ScheUing*s 
philosophy  leads  us.  And  now,  we  ask,  in  what  does  this 
philosophy  differ  from  Spinozism  9 

The  Absolute,  which  Schelling  assumes  as  the  indifference- 
*point  of  Subject  and  Object,  is  but  the  vfmrov  oyaBir  and 
primal  Nothing    which  forms  tlie  first  Hypostasis  of  the 
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exandrian  Trinity.  The  Absolute,,  as  the  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  being  neither  and  yet  botbj  ia  but  the 
uhstance  of  Spinoza,  whose  uttributes  are  Extension  and 
'houglit. 

With  Sphioza  also  he  agreed  in  giving  only  a  phenomenal 
reality  to  the  Object  and  Subject.  With  Spinoza  he  agreed 
in  admitting  but  one  exist-ence — the  Absohite, 

Bot,  although  agreeing  with  Spinoza  in  his  fundamental 
lositions,  he  ditFered  with  him  in  Method,  and  in  the  appU- 

-tions  of  those  positions.  In  both  diiferent*es  the  superiority, 

it  seems  to  me,  is  incontestably  due  to  Spinoza. 

Spinoza  deduced  hia  system  yery  logically  from  one  funda- 
mental assumption,  viz.  that  whatever  was  true  of  ideas  was 
true  of  objects.  This  assumption  itself  was  not  altogether 
arbiti*ary.  It  was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  certitude, 
which  Descartes  had  brought  forward  as  the  only  principle 
w^hieh  was  irrefragable.  Whatever  was  found  to  be  distinct 
and  a  priori  in  Consciousness,  was  irresistibly  true.  Philoso- 
phy was  therefore  deductive  ;  and  Spinoza  deduced  his  system 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  DescaHes, 

Sehelling's  Method  was  verj'  different.  Aware  that  human 
knowledge  was  necessarily  finitej  he  conld  not  accept  Spiiioza^s 
Method,  because  that  would  have  given  him  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  hnite,  the  conditioned  j  and  such  knowledge,  it  was 
admitted,  led  to  scepticism.  He  was  forced  to  assume  another 
faculty  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  this  was  the  Intellectual 
Intuition.  Eeason  which  could  know  the  Absolute  was  only 
possible  by  transcending  Consciousness  and  sinking  into  the 
Absolute,  As  Knowledge  and  Beitig  were  identical,  to  know 
►tlie  Infinite,  we  must  he  the  Infinite,  i.e,  must  lose  our  indi- 
viduality in  the  universal. 

Consciousness,  then,  which  had  for  so  long  formed  the 
basis  of  all  Philosophy,  was  thrown  over  by  Schelling,  as 
incompetent  to  solve  any  of  its  problem  s*  Consciousness 
was  no  ground  of  certitude*  Reason  was  the  organ  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Reason  was  impersonaL     The  Identity  of  Being 
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and  Knowing  took  the  place  of  Consciousness,  and  became 
the  basis  of  all  speculation.  We  shall  see  to  what  it  led  in 
Hegel. 

Our  notice  of  Schelling  has  necessarily  been  brief,  not 
because  he  merited  no  greater  space,  but  because  to  have 
entered  into  details  with  any  satisfaction,  would  have  carried 
us  far  beyond  our  limits.  His  works  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  diflfer  considerably  in  their  views.  All  we  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  is  the  ideas  which  he  produced  as 
developments  of  Fichte,  and  which  served  Hegel  as  a  basis.* 

*  A  French  translation  of  Scsklung's  most  important  work,  under  the  title  of 
Syathme  de  ridealisme  transcendental,  by  P.  Gkimblot,  the  translator  of  Eichte, 
has  appeared ;  also  a  version  of  Bruno  ;  ou,  Le$  Principes  dea  Choses,  Nothing  in 
English. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

HEGEL, 

§  L  Life  op  Hegel. 

GEOEGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEGEL  was  bom  at 
Stuttgard,  the  27th  of  August,  1770.  He  received  that 
classical  education  which  distinguished  the  Wiirtemburg 
students  beyond  all  others ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
went  to  Tubingen,  to  pursue  his  theological  and  philosophical 
studies.  He  was  there  a  fellow-student  with  Schelling,  for 
whom  he  contracted  great  esteem.  The  two  young  thinkers 
communicated  to  each  other  their  thoughts,  and  discussed 
their  favourite  systems.  In  after-life,  when  opposition  had 
sundered  these  ties,  Hegel  never  spoke  of  this  part  of  their 
connection  without  emotion,  though  both  in  his  private  letters 
and  published  works  he  more  than  once  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Schelling.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  had  to  give  up  all 
his  plans  for  a  professorship,  and  was  content  (hunger  im- 
pelling) to  accept  the  place  of  private  tutor,  first  in  Switzer- 
land, and  subsequently  in  Frankfort. 

Early  in  1801  his  father  died  ;  and  the  small  property  he 
inherited  enabled  him  to  relinquish  his  tutorship  and  to 
move  to  Jena,  where  he  published  his  dissertation  Be  Orbitis 
Planetarum,  This  work  was  directed  against  the  Newtonian 
system  of  Astronomy.  It  was  an  application  of  Schelling's 
Philosophy  of  Nature ;  and  in  it  Newton  was  treated  with 
that  scorn  which  Hegel  never  failed  to  heap  upon  empirics, 
i.e.  those  who  trusted  more  to  experience  than  to  metaphysics. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Diference  between  Fichte 
and  Schellingy  in  which  he  sided  with  the  doctrines  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  joined  in  editing  the  Critical  Journal  of 
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Philosophy,  It  IB  in  tlie  second  volinne  of  tliis  Journal  that 
we  meet  with  his  celebrated  essay  irlauhen  imd  Wtssen  (Faith 
and  Knowledge),  in  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  Fichte  are 
criticized. 

At  Jena  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
The  former,  with  his  usoal  sagacity,  detected  the  philosophical 
genius  which  as  yet  lay  undeveloped  in  Hegel  5  of  which  more 
may  be  read  in  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Corre^ondenec.  Hegel, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  the  hast  one  of  Goethe's  staunehest 
admirers  ;  and  many  a  gleam  of  lustre  is  shed  over  the  pages 
of  the  philosopher  by  his  freqtient  c|Uotation  of  the  poet. 

At  the  University  of  Jena,  Hegel  then  held  the  post  of 
Trivatdocent ;  but  his  lectures  had  only  four  listeners.  These 
four  however  were  aU  remarkable  men :  Gabler>  Troxler,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Zellmann.  On  Schelling's  quitting  Jena,  Hegel 
filled  his  chair ;  but  filled  it  only  for  one  year.  Here  he 
published  his  Phanomenolofjie  de^  Geistes.  He  finished  writing 
this  wtirk  on  the  night  of  the  ever- memorable  battle  of  Jena. 
While  the  artillery  was  roaiingj  the  philosopher  was  deep 
in  his  work,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on.  He  con- 
tinued wi'iting,  as  Ai*chimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  con- 
tinued his  scientific  researches.  The  next  morning,  manu- 
script  in  hand,  he  steps  into  the  streets,  proceeding  to  his 
puhlisher'sj  firmly  convinced  that  the  interests  of  mankind 
are  bound  up  with  that  mass  of  writing  which  he  hugs  so 
tenderly.  The  course  of  his  reverie  is  somewhat  violently 
interrupted ;  bearded  and  gesticulating  French  soldiers 
arrest  tlie  philosopher,  and  significantly  enough  inform  him 
that,  for  the  present,  the  interests  of  men  lie  elsewhere  than 
in  manuscripts.  In  spite  of  French  soldiers,  however,  the 
work  in  due  time  saw  the  light,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
I>hilosophical  world  as  a  new  system— or  rather  as  a  new 
modification  of  Schelling'a  system.  The  editorship  of  the 
Bamberg  newspaper  was  then  offered  him,  and  he  quitted 
Jena.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Bamberg ;  for  in  the 
autumn  of  1808  we  find  him  Eectc^r  of  the  Gymnasium 
College  at   Niimberg.     He  shortly  after  married  Fiaulein 
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von  Tucher,  with  whom  he  passed  a  happy  life:  she  bore 
him  two  sons.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  published  in  1817  his  Encyklopddie  der  philoso- 
jphischen  Wissenschaften^  which  contains  an  outline  of  his 
system.  This  work  so  exalted  his  reputation,  that  in  1818 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Berlin,  then  the  most  important 
in  Germany.  He  there  lectured  for  thirteen  years,  and  formed 
a  school,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  name  its  members,  Gans, 
Bosenkranz,  Michelet,  Werder,  Marheinecke,  and  H©tho. 

Hegel  was  seized  with  the  cholera  in  1831,  and  after  a  short 
illness  expiied,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Leibnitz. 

§  n.  Hegel's  Method. 

Schelling's  doctrines  were  never  systematically  co-ordi- 
nated. He  was  subtle,  ardent,  and  audacious ;  but  he  disre- 
garded precision ;  and  stood  in  striking  contradiction  to  his 
predecessors  Kant  and  Fichte  in  his  disregard  of  logical  forms. 

The  efiFect  of  his  teaching  was  felt  more  in  the  department 
of  the  philosophy  of  Nature  than  elsewhere.  Crowds  of 
disciples,  some  of  them,  as  Oken  and  Steffi?ns,  illustrious  dis- 
ciples, attempted  the  application  of  his  principles ;  and  after 
a  vast  quantity  of  ingenious  but  sterile  generalization,  it  was 
found  that  these  principles  led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Schelling's  ideas  were  however  very  generally  accepted  in 
the  philosophical  world  at  the  time  Hegel  appeared.  These 
ideas  were  thought  to  be  genuine  intuitions  of  the  truth ; 
the  only  drawback  was  their  want  of  systematic  co-ordination. 
They  were  inspirations  of  the  truth ;  but  the  demonstrations 
were  needed.  The  position  Hegel  was  to  occupy  became  there- 
fore very  clear :  he  had  to  systematize  and  co-ordinate  the 
principles  of  Schelling  and  Kant.  He  complained,  and  justly, 
that  Schelling's  Absolute  rested  upon  no  grounds  of  logical 
proof,  but  was  '  as  if  shot  out  of  a  pistol.'  *  He  undertook 
the  logical  genesis.  Eejecting  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute as  the  indifference  of  Ideal  and  Beal,  he  substituted  for 

♦  rkdnomcnologic  dcs  Gcistes.   Vorredc,  p.  40. 
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it  the  conception  of  an  unfolding  reality  of  tbe  Idea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  vieWj  the  Absolute  is  a  process,  a  dialectic 
movement.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  demonstration  thai  the 
Absolute  contains  within  itself  bj  the  very  necessity  of  its 
nature  a  principle  of  evolution  from  difference  to  difference, 
which  ditferences  are  its  moments.  To  effect  this  all-impor- 
tant position  a  Method  was  requisite,  and  this  constitutes 
Hegel's  glory.  The  nature  of  his  contribution  to  philosophy, 
which  has  placed  him  on  so  high  a  pedestal  of  renown,  is 
nothing  less  than  the  invention  of  a  new  Method,* 

The  principle  of  this  Method  is  the  identity  of  two  con- 
tradictories. Every  conception  contains  within  it  its  own  ne- 
gation 5  it  is  one-sided,  and  topples  over  into  a  second,  which, 
not  less  one-sided,  taust  sink  with  its  opposite  into  a  third ; 
there  both  attain  unity.  But  this  synthesis  of  thesis  and 
antithesis  once  effected,  the  position  thus  affirmed,  is  in  turn 
negatived,  and  throiigh  negation  passes  onwards  to  a  higher 
unity*  Tims  there  is  perpetual  flux,  nothing  is  ever  fixed, 
definite,  all  is  but  the  passing  moments  of  the  immanent 
movement,  *  The  universal  which  is  the  only  ground  of 
everything  pai-ticnlar  is  such  only  in  this  way,  that  it  (the 
universal)  as  such  is  only  something  one-sided,  and  is  of  itself 
impelled  into  negation  of  its  abstract  universality  by  means 
of  concreter  particularity  (definiteness).  The  absolute  is  not  a 
simple  one  something,  but  a  system  of  notions  which  owe 
their  origin  to  this  self-negation  of  the  original  universal. 
This  system  of  notions  is  then  collectively  in  itself  again  an 
ahdradum,  that  is  impelled  forward  into  negation  of  its  merely 
notional  (ideal)  being,  into  reality,  into  the  real  self-subsist- 
ence of  the  differences  (nature).'  t 

The  first  remark  to  be  made  on  this  famous  Method  is  that 
whatever  merit  may  be  assigned  to  it  should  be  passed  to 
the  credit  of  Fiehte,  as  a  glance  at  our  exposition  of  Fichte 

•  T!ib  in  the  elaim  put  up  bj  hi«  disciple  Michelkt,  Gesch^  der  hUtm  Sy^ttrme 
rf/r  Phih«,  ii.  604-^ ;  who  dcdiiirs  Hegsl's  nn'thod  to  b4^  oil  that  cnn  properly  be 
caUe<l  his  own.     Comp.  Hiaohl'ii  Vetmi^hte  Schrifttn^  li.  47&. 

t  ScirWBOLsa  :  Handbook  of  ike  History  of  Philosophy,  Tnun^kted  by  J,  H, 
SriBUiro,  1867.  p*  317^ 
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.  560)  will  show,     Hegel^a  iinprovemeut  on  it  can  hardly 
aaid  to  have  done  more  than  to  render  the  process  objec- 
tive as  well  as  subjective ;  and  this  was  effected  by  Bardili,'*** 
le  second  remark  is   that  it  needlessly  departs  from  the 
>mmon  logic ;  and  perplexes  by  ita  paradoxes. 
Two   contradictories  are  commonly  supposed  to  exclude 
ich   other  reciprocally  :  Being  excludes  Non-Being.    Tliis 
aotion  Hegel  pronounces  to  be  false.     Ever^iihing  is  contra- 
lictory  in  itself;  contradiction  forms  its  essence  :  its  identity 
consists  in  being  the  union  of  two   contradictorieB.     Thus 
Jeing  {Seyn)  considered    absolutely^ — considered  as    nncon- 
itioned — that  is  to  say  Being  in  the   abstract,  apart  from 
fcny   individnal   thing — is   the   same   as    Nothing.      Being 
^Is  therefore  identical  with  its  negation.     But  to   conclude 
that  there  is  not  Being,  would  be  false;    for  the  abstract 
I      Nothing  (NichU)  is  at  the  same  time  the  abstract  Beiug. 
We  must  therefore  unite   these  two  contraries,  and  in  so 
'      doing  we  amve  at  a  middle  term — ^the  realization  f  of  the  two 
I     in  one,  and  this  is  cmdUiofied  Existence— it  is  the  world. 
^P     Here  is  another  example :  in  piu^  light, — that  is,  light 
p     without  colour  or  shadow, — ^we  should  be  totally  unable  to 
see  anything.     Absolute  clearness  is  therefore  identical  with 
L     absolute  obscurity— with  its  negation,  in  fact ;  but  neither 
^■clearness  nor  obscurity  are  complete  alone :  by  uniting  them 
we  have  clearness  mingled  with  obscurity ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  Light  f^roperly  so  called. 
^I     Hegel  thus,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  worsted  by 
'      the  arguments  derived  from  the  contradictions  to  which  the 
identity  of  Being  and   Knowing  was  exposed,  at  once  met 
the  difficulty  by  declaiing  that  the  identity  of  contradictories 
was   the   very  condition  of  all  Being ;  without  a  contrary 
nothing  could  corae  into  being.     This  logical  audacity  has 
.aatounded  many,  who  proclaim  this  teat  w^orthy  of  immortal 

*  See  Babdili  und  BMomoLu:  Bri^weokisd  ufter  das  Wcttn  der  PhUoMopkie,  pp. 

t  The  origituil  word  is  Werden — thy  booming.    It  \»  much  uwd  in  German  spe- 
cuUtioD  lo  expresi  the  trau^itiou  Irum  Non-beiog  to  BeiDg. 
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<m»8eomfbl«adaeif>tieliant.  Intbew^oris  of  his  disciple  Mr. 
Stirling :  *  There  is  in  the  hrmin  of  Hegel  a  <iami»ent  mete- 
pbor.  This  ofeetsphor  rehtoi  to  a  peealwr  efrfnUim  vhkh 
MchandeiMedthiis:  It  begins,  of  eomae*  with  a  £r8l;  faoi 
this  iisl  is  preaeaAij  9C&k  to  implj  its  opposile^  which 
vj)f\m^^  feieloped  in  its  tmn,  cionhefgs  with  the  fiocner  to 
the  prodnetioii  of  a  third,  a  new  fem,  euuslituled  bj 
ecMitaimng,  but  oiilj  imflicU&r^  the  two 
ThM  third,  this  new  form,  derefcpes  Umlf  now  up  to  &e  (oil 
of  iit  imitjr^  sod  is  pieaenlly  seen  to  imply  ii» 
with  the  same  tesolta.  How,  we  have  to  eoweem  this 
repeated  again  and  again  tOl  an  end  is  readwd; 
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rliicli  end,  we  hare  further  to  conceive,  passes  bacic  into  the 
at,  and  thus  the  whole  movement  cons  tit  ntes  a  simple 
rcle.  Each  link  in  this  circular  chain,  too,  is  seen  to  be  a 
of  triple  unitj.  Ever,  indeed,  there  seems  somehow  a 
jht  of  three,  the  last  of  which  is  always  a  return  to  the 
st,  but  changed,  as  if  it  were  richer,  heavier,  more  com- 
lete— more  completely  developed,  in  fact.  Each  of  the 
ree  terms  concerned  mast  be  conceived  to  begin,  to  fill,  to 
each  it^  full ;  and  when  full,  to  show,  as  it  were,  the  germ 
its  opposite,  which  rising  up  into  its  full,  seeks  union  and 
^alescenc^  with  its  former  to  a  new  production.  This  is  the 
|ne  metaphor  of  the  thought  of  Hegel ;  and  even  here  we 
see  that  we  have  never  moved  from  the  spot;  for  this 
letaphor  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  one  move- 
lent  or  principle  already  characterised  in  so  many  ways  as 
ivvafti9f  uX.17,  ivTg)J)(eta ;  Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schlass ;  Univer- 
ility,  Particularity,  Singularity;  Thesis,  Antithesis,  Syu- 
tiesis  ;  Being,  Essence,  Notion,  &c.  &c.  Wherever  we  are, 
in  Hegel  indeed  we  have  ever  the  same  triplet  before  us  in  one 
or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms.  Always  there  are  the  Uvo 
opposites  or  reciprocals  which  coalesce  like  acid  and  alkali 
to  a  base — a  base  in  which  they  still  implicitly  are,  but  only 
as  moments.  This  base,  again,  if  the  result  of  its  moments, 
is  really  their  base,  their  ground,  their  foundation,  their 
Grimdlage,  If  they  found  it,  it  founds  them.  It  is  the 
mother-liquor  into  which  they  have  passed :  it  is  a  living 
base  out  of  which  they  can  arise  and  show  themselves,  and 
into  which  they  can  again  disappearingly  return.  This  is 
the  Hegelian  metaphor :  a  ground,  a  base,  from  which  arise 
members,  which  again  withdraw  themselves — ^a  differentiated 
Common  or  Owe,  And  what  is  this  but  the  disjunctive  or 
reciprocal  whole  of  Kant,  suggested  to  him  by  the  disjunctive 
judgment,  and  discussed  by  him  at  so  much  length,  and 
with  such  fresh,  new,  and  creative  vigour?  A  sphere  of 
reciprocity :  this  is  the  whole.  This  is  the  Hegelian  Idoe- 
Monad.  The  reciprocity  still  must  be  understood  as  notional 
reciprocity — the  triple  reciprocity  of  universal^  particular, 
VOL.  II.  q  Q 
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and  singular,  eacli  of  wMcb,  as  reciprocal  of  tlie  others, 
holds  the  others  in  its  own  way,  and  is  in  fact  the  others. 
It  is  Identity  gone  into  its  difiFerences  indeed,  bnt  still  even 
in  these  identical  with  itself.  Differentiat^jd  identity,  or 
identified  difference,  constitutes  the  one  reciprocal  sphere  of 
Hegel — a  sphere  which  is  the  whole  universe— a  sphere 
which  is  each  and  every  atom  in  the  universe — a  sphere 
which,  as  self-consciousness,  or  rather  as  the  Notion  (self- 
conseiousnoss  in  its  simplest  statement),  is  the  one  soul,  the 
one  spirit—which  is  life,  vitality  itself — and  the  only  life, 
the  only  vitality.  Tims  it  is — which  is  so  curiously  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hegelian  philosophy — that  every  attempt  to 
nnderstand  or  explain  any  the  least  considerable  of  its  terms 
becomes  a  flight  into  the  system  itself.  So,  for  particidar 
example^  is  it  that  the  third  is  always  the  base  and  the  truth 
of  the  first  and  second.  We  see  this  corroborated  by  fact; 
for  it  is  simply  the  progress  of  thought  to  give  itself  the  new 
as  the  reason  or  explanation  or  ground  of  the  old,  or  of  what 
preceded  it.*  And  elsewhere  he  exclaims,  '  Now  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  Hegel,  and  this  is  his  ultimate  secret.  These 
are  the  steps  :  An  sichy  Fur  sichy  An  undfur  sirMJ 

'  The  Ego  is,  firstly,  the  Universal ;  it  is  Identity,  it  is 
Immediacy,  it  is  An  sick.  The  Ego,  secondly,  mirveys  itBclf^ 
that  is,  it  gives  iieelf  or  becomes  to  itself  the  ParHcular, 
the  Difference,  the  Dis-cernment,  the  Reflexion :  it  is  Fur 
sich  (and  Anders-seyti  and  Sepi-^fiir-Anderes  are  evidently  just 
identical  with  Fiir  sichj  the  moment  the  Ego  is  the  All), 
The  Ego,  thirdly,  returns  from  survey  of  itself  w^ith  incrcuse 
of  kfiowledge  j  that  is,  returning  into  itself  (the  universal) 
from  or  with  the  particular,  it  does  not  just  reassume  ita  old 
identity,  but  is  now  the  Siogular,  which  is  Identity  in 
Diversity,  Immediacy  in  Reflexion,  the  Universal  in  the  Par- 
ticular, or  it  is  An  undfur  sich.^ 

We  may,  by  way  of  anticipation,  observe  that  HegeFs 
notion  of  God  becoming  conscious  of  Himself  in  Philosophy, 
and  thereby  attaining  his  highest  development,  is  founded 
on  the  above  process.     God  as  pure  Being  can  only  pass  into 
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reality  through  a  negation  ;  in  Philosophy  he  negatives  this 
negation^  and  thus  becomes  b»  positive  affirmation. 

§  m.  Absolute  Idealism. 

Everything  contains  within  itself  a  contradiction,  and 
this,  as  identity  of  the  thesis  and  antithesis,  constitutes  its 
essence.  Schelling's  conception  of  the  identity  of  Subject 
and  Object  was  not  exact.  He  assumed  the  reality  of  both 
of  these  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  identity  he  called  the 
point  of  indifference  between  them.  These  two  extremities 
were  always  separate,  though  identified.  Hegel  declared 
that  the  essence  of  aU  relation — that  which  is  true  and  posi- 
tive in  every  relation — is  not  the  two  terms  related^  but  the 
relation  itself.     This  is  the  basis  of  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  may  be  thus  illustrated  :  I  see  a  tree.  Certain  psycho- 
logists tell  me  that  there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one 
fact  of  vision,  viz.  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind 
which  apprehends  that  image.  Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I 
alone  who  exist :  the  tree  and  the  image  of  the  tree  are  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind.  This  is 
Subjective  Idealism.  Schelling  tells  me  that  both  the  tree 
and  my  Ego  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal,  but  they  are 
nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  the  Absolute.  This  is 
Objective  Idealism.  But,  according  to  Hegel,  all  these  ex- 
planations are  false.  The  only  thing  really  existing  (in  this 
one  fact  of  vision)  is  the  Idea— the  relation.  The  Ego  and 
the  Tree  are  but  two  terms  of  the  relation,  and  owe  their 
reality  to  it.     This  is  Absolute  Idealism. 

What  does  this  Absolute  Idealism  bring  us  to  ?  It  brings 
us  to  a  world  of  mere  *  relations.*  The  Spinozistic  notion  of 
'  Substance '  was  too  gross.  To  speak  of  Substance,  was  to 
speak  only  of  one  term  of  a  relation.  The  Universe  is  but 
the  Universe  of  Ideas,  which  are  at  once  both  objective  and 
subjective,  their  essence  consisting  in  the  relation  they  bear  to 
each  other, — in  the  identity  of  their  contradiction.  *  Spinoza 
said   God  is   Substance.      I  say  that  God  is  more  than 
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Sabstance ;  he  is  the  Notion  (Begriff) ;  a  definitioD  whicli^  m 
my  jadgment,  suffices  to  re-establish  the  Freewill  of  man/ 

Remark  also  that  this  Absolute  Idealism  is  Hume's 
Scepticism,  in  a  dogmatical  form.  Hume  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  Mind  and  Matter,  and  said  there  was  nothing  bat 
Ideas*  Hegel  in  effect  denies  the  existence  of  both  Object  and 
Subject,  since  the  only  reality  of  either  depends  on  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other.  He  blames  Kant  for  haTing  spoken  of 
Things  as  if  they  were  only  appearances  to  us  {ErBcheinungen 
fur  ttTw),  while  their  real  nature  (Ansuk)  was  inaccessible. 
The  real  relation,  he  says,  is  this :  that  the  Things  we  know 
are  not  only  appearances  to  us,  but  are  in  themselFCs  mere 
appearances  {$ondem  an  mek  hlas^e  Ertchmnungen)  h&Ting 
their  ground  not  in  themselves  but  in  the  Absolute.  The 
real  objectiyity  is  this :  that  our  Thoughts  are  not  only 
Thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time  are  the  reality  of  Things** 
For  what  we  in  ordinary  language  call  Things  are  the  acts 
of  Thought,  by  which  the  subjective  modifications  of  sensoiy 
organs  are  projected  as  objects.  Being  and  knowing  are 
one,  or  two  aspects  of  one  reality,  two  terms  of  one  relation. 
Being  is  the  simple  relation  of  object  and  subject  viewed  from 
the  objective  aspect ;  knowing  is  the  same  relation  viewed 
from  the  subjective  aspect* 

This  is  the  Philosophy^ — not  a  Philosophy,  remember — not 
a  system  which  ma}"  take  its  place  amnugst  other  systems. 
No,  it  is  the  Philosophy  par  excellence.f  True  it  is,  that 
some  of  the  young  Hegelians,  when  reproached  with  the 
constant  changes  they  introduce,  reply  that  it  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  Philosophy  to  change.  But  these  are  inconsiderate, 
rash  young  men.  Mature  and  sober  thinkers  (of  Hegel's 
school)  declare  that,  although  some  improvements  are  possible 
in  detail,  yet  on  the  whole  Hegel  has  given  the  Philosophy  to 
the  world, 

♦  *  Dftss  (lie  GfMlankcn  njcht  blo»»  unserv*  Geiliinknn,  domlerti  /.u;;lrich  i!;u*  Ai3fti«h 
dtr  DtJigrr  find  dps  Gcgfoistiindliehc?ii  iiWrhAupt  amd.' — EficylhjmJ ir,  §  4t,  i^^  S9; 
■M  jiUo  p.  (f7« 

t  Gtsck  diT  PhUos.  ill.  000. 
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And  this  Philosopliy  is  not  simply  a  system  of  doctrines 
whereby  man  is  to  guide  himself.  It  is  something  far  greater. 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  self-development  of  the  Abso- 
lute. Hegel  congratulates  mankind  upon  the  fact  of  a  new 
epoch  having  dawned.  *  It  appears,'  says  he,  *  that  the  World- 
Spirit  {Wdtgeist)  has  at  last  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
all  encumbrances,  and  is  able  to  conceive  himself  as  Absolute 
Intelligence  {sich  als  absoluten  Oeist  zu  ei'fassen).  .  .  .  For  he 
is  this  only  in  as  far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  Absolute 
intelligence :  and  this  he  knows  only  in  Science;  and  this  know- 
ledge alone  constitutes  his  true  existence.^  ^ 

As  for  the  system  itself,  we  may  leave  to  all  readers  to 
decide  whether  it  be  worthy  of  attention,  except  as  an 
illustration  of  the  devious  errors  of  Speculation.  A  system 
which  begins  with  assuming  that  Being  and  Non-Being  are 
the  same,  because  Being  in  the  abstract  must  be  conceived 
as  the  Unconditioned,  and  so  must  Non-Being,  therefore  both, 
as  unconditioned,  are  the  same ;  a  system  which  proceeds 
upon  the  identity  of  contradictories  as  the  method  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  a  system  in  which  the  only  real  positive  existence  is 
that  of  simple  Relation,  the  two  terms  of  which  are  Mind  and 
Matter ;  this  system,  were  it  wholly  true,  leaves  all  the  ques- 
tions for  which  Science  is  useful  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,  and  is  therefore  unworthy  the  attention  of  earnest  men 
working  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  futility  may  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  solutions 
of  soluble  problems  which  it  offers.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
ingenuity  of  nonsense  exhibited  by  Hegel  when  he  treats  of 
questions  which,  as  coming  within  the  range  of  Verification, 
should,  if  his  system  were  true,  present  the  most  convincing, 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Ifl^wton  (whom  he  calls  a  barbarian  in 
thought  t)  and  the  empirical  school  (which  he  despises  as 
*  trivial ')  he  might  ridicule  to  his  heart's  content,  did  he  not 
exhibit  the  spectacle  of  his  own  hopeless  failure  to  solve  the 
problems  approximately  solved  by  Newton  and  the  empirics. 

*  Gesch.  der  PkUos,  iii.  689.  f  Ibid,  iii.  447. 
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A  friend,  to  whose  revision  this  chapter  is  much  indehted, 
urges,  in  defence  of  Hegel,  *  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
Philosophy  to  discover  particular  empirical  facts^  but  ta 
investigate  the  general  relation  between  the  Cosmos  and  the 
thinking  mind.  HegeFs  philosophy  is  a  kind  of  Darwinian 
attempt  to  show  how  the  objective  world  and  the  relation  of 
the  subject  to  it  gradually  grows  np/  This  defence  would 
be  final  if  the  general  relation  were  itself  an  algebraic  ex- 
pression of  the  particulars  from  which  it  was  abstracted^ — in 
other  words  if  the  general  included  the  particulars,  and  was 
not  at  variance  with  them.  Unless  natural  selection  were  a 
fact,  Darwin's  hypothesis  would  have  a  merely  si>eculative 
interest.  It  is  because  HegeFs  dialectical  process  is  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  best  established  conclusions  of 
science,  that  it  is  neglected. 

Surely  a  system  which  has  disclosed  the  highest  truths, 
ought  to  have  some  illumination  for  the  lower  truths  i>  A 
man  who  has  soimded  the  depths  of  Being,  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  Phenomena?  A  man 
who  can  follow  the  development  of  the  Cosmos,  ought  to  have 
some  insight  into  cosmical  laws  ?  But  what  is  the  fiict  in 
HegeFs  case '?  He  has  not  only  failed  to  discover  a  single 
law,  or  to  establish  a  single  induction  in  the  region  of  natur^ 
phenomena,  but  has  vehemently  opposed  some  of  the  best 
established  inductions  of  previous  thinkers.  In  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistrj',  Biolog)%  Psychology— though  all  these 
subjects  have  been  treated  by  him — ^his  system  is  utterly 
useless. 

Not  only  is  it  useless ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  pernicious.  The 
facility  with  which  men  can  throw  all  questions  into  sys- 
tematic obscurity  by  the  aid  of  Metaphysics,  has  long  been 
the  bane  of  Germany.  In  England  and  France  we  have  been 
saved  from  perpetuating  the  frivolous  discussions  of  the 
Schoolmen  mainly  because  we  have  retained  their  nomen* 
clature  and  terminology,  and  are  warned  by  these  from  off 
seholaBtic  ground  ;  but  the  Germans,  having  invented  a  new 
philosophical  language,  do  not  perceive  that  the  new  terms 
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isguise  old  errors:  they  fail  to  recognise  in    Irrliehi  the 

iniiliar  face  of  Ignis  faiuui^. 

Even  a  disciple  admits  that,  with  respect  to  the  explanation 
>f  Nature,  *  it  ia  dangerous  to  read  here  if  one  would  preserve 

le'fl  respect  for  Hegel.  .  .  .  all  the  essential  greatness  of 
Hhe  man  has  disappeared  for  the  time,  as  it  were,  behind  a 
dwarf*'  *  Indeed,  the  instrument  he  has  in  hand  brings 
with  it  its  own  temptations  to  merely  arbitrary  products,  and 
the  bare  show  of  a  consistent  and  continuous  rationale-* 
Again  :  *  Strange  how  such  a  tough,  shrewd,  worldly  man 
eliould  have  so  egregiously  deceived  himself  I  Because  he 
could  new-classify  and  new-name,  he  actually  thinks  that  he 
new-knows  and  new-understands  I  .  .  .  In  regard  to  Hegel, 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  seldom  far  from  each 
other,  but  the  latter  predominates.  If  for  a  moment  the 
words  light  up,  and  a  view  be  granted,  as  it  were,  into  the 
inner  mysteries,  they  presently  quench  themselves  again  in 
the  appearance  of  mere  arbitrary  classification  and  artificial 
nomenclature/*  A  truer  criticism  was  never  written. 
Beside  it  may  be  placed  these  sarcasms  Hegel  directed 
against  ScheUing,  sarcasms  quite  as  applicable  to  his  own 
formalism :  *  The  dodge  {der  Pfff)  of  such  wisdom  is  quickly 
acquired  and  is  easy  to  put  in  practice ;  once  known,  ita 
repetition  is  as  intolerable  as  the  repetition  of  an  exposed 
jugglery.  It  is  as  if  a  painter  had  but  two  colours,  red  and 
green,  with  the  former  to  depict  historical  subjects,  with  the 
latter  landscapes.  Thi^  method  of  labelling  everything  in 
the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath  with  names 
from  the  general  schema,  and  so  arranging  the  Cosmos, 
resembles  the  ticketing  of  skeletons,  or  closed  cases  in  an  old 
cxuiosity  shop.'  f  Or,  as  Mr.  Stirling  in  one  of  his  wild  out- 
bursts exclaims  :  *  The  fact  is,  it  is  all  maundering,  but  with 
the  most  audacious  usurpation  of  authoritative  speech  on  the 
mysteries  that  must  ever  remain  mysteries.* 

•  SnBi.iifo:  Se>eret  ^  Hegrl^  iu  pp.  523,  622,  66,  Mr.  SrtttLrNcrs  admiration  for 
Hc^!«^r«  philo»aphy  by  no  moaos  blinds  him  to  ntanj  of  Hegol'is  defocts. 
t  Hbgkl  :  Pkanomtnologie  du  G€iiie$,    Vorrede,  p.  40. 


widi  m 
that  great  thinker  laid 
Methody  finMB  vkidk  Us  ciuUli 
free.  b]uiliilat«<«kv»icad: 'Il< 
qnemtve  pimite^  €i  lei  ratresi 
d^iateUigeiiee  avmiil  que  le  d^reloppeaeai  sodal  j  dmat 
powUfi.    AlcaklineTOiiutnlbR»a!«^»Rr'lea^o«r 

IL  PbjwkUtm  ham  speeelated  maeh  alKyot  Hat ;  tliis  tt 
H«gd*s  ajfkamtitmz    *Heai  is  the  fesUnatian  of  heavy 
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itter  to  its  formlessness,  its  fluidity;  the  triumph  of  homo- 
sneous  Matter  over  the  specific  determination  of  its  out-of- 
Itselfiiess ;  its  abstract  Continuity  as  Ne^tion  of  Negation 
I  (the  Form)  determined ;  i.e.  tlirown  into  activity/ 

m*  In  the   development  of  Humanity  we  are  told  by 

Hegel  that  the  races  are  moments.     The  Negro  race  is  the 

Natural  Mind  in  itself  (der  natiirliclie  Gmst  oh  saleh&r)  %  the 

Mongolian  shows  the  Mind  conscious  of  its  opposition  to 

natural  form,  and  tending  to  rise  above  it;  the  Cau* 

sian  is  the  Free  Mind :  Mind  returned  to  the  absolute  tinity 

itself. 

\Y*  Faasing  over  many  drolleries  of  deduction  respecting 
organic  phenomena,  we  may  pause  at  the  explanation  of  the 
,  infant"  s  first  cry  :  *  While  animals  are  born  dumb,  or  only 
express  their  pain  through  moans,  the  child  expresses  the 
[feeling  of  his  wants  through  crieg.  Through  this  ideal  activity 
I  the  child  fi*om  the  first  manifests  himself  as  penetrated  by  the 
jnviction  that  he  has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  outward 
rorld  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants^ — that  the  independence  of 
le  outward  world  is  a  nullity  in  regard  to  Humanity.*  "**" 
V.  One  more  sample  is  all  that  I  can  find  spiice  for ;  it 
bhall  be  drawn  from  Art,     Music  haj3  for  its  material,  tone. 
What  is  tone  ?    The  inner  trembling  of  a  sonorous  body ; 
coneequenihj^  the  world  of  Sense  is  forsaken  by  Music,  and 
the  world  of  inner  Emotion  is  excluaively  acted  on  by  it. 
lis  is  why  Music  is  the  most  subjective  of  all  the  Arts. 
Is  it  needful  to  ask  the  reader  whether  Newton  and  the 
followers  of  Newton  were  justified  in  neglecting  Thought 
which  had  such  products  iis  these  ?     But  Mr,  Stirling,  who 
^BB  not  blind  to  the  absurdities  in  HegeVs  explanation  of  the 
^fcitemal  world — who  has,  indeed,  truly  said :  '  Hegel  is  always 
^T)edagogxie-like ;   witli   him  naming  is  explaining  ' — never- 
theless remains  a  devout  disciple,  and   after   admitting  the 
failure  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  says,  *  that  one  glance 
at  the  Science  of  Logic  or  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  restores 

♦  Kidorl:  E»cyUojmdief  $  396,  p.  93.     The  prertcma  cxamplca  are  called  from 
the  same  work.     There  is  nrnch  more  guMltm  farina. 
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the  balance,  and  forces  a  recognition  of  Hegel  as  the  absolute 
xnaater  of  Thought*'  We  must  not  therefore  leave  these  eflPorts 
unnoticed. 


§  IV,  Heqel's  Logic, 
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Philosophy  being  the  contemplation  of  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  Absolute,  or,  as  Hegel  sometimes  calla  it,  the 
representation  of  the  Idea  {DarsteUuTig  der  Idee)^  it  first 
must  be  settled  in  what  directions  this  development  takes 
place. 

The  process  is  this.  Everything  must  be  first  considered 
per  86  (an  sich) ;  next  in  its  negation,  as  some  other  thing 
(Anders'seijn),  Tlieseare  the  two  terms — the  contradictories; 
but  they  must  be  identified  in  some  third,  or  they  cannot 
exist ;  this  third  is  the  Eelation  of  the  two  (the  Anumijur- 
gichseyn)»  This  is  the  affirmation  which  is  founded  on  the 
negation  of  a  negation  :  it  is  therefore  positive,  real. 

The  AbsolutCj  which  is  both  Thought  and  Being,  must  be 
considered  in  this  triple  order,  and  Philosophy  fallJinto  three 
parts: —  ^h 

I,  Logic,  the  science  of  the  Idee^  an  undflitBicK  ^^ 

n.  Natcee-philosophYj  as  the  science  of  the  Idee  in  ita_ 
Andertseyn  or  externality, 

III.  Philosophy  of  Iktelligencb,  as  the  Idee  which  has" 
retm-ned  from  its  otherness  to  itself. 

Logic,  in  this  system,  has  a  very  different  meaning  from 
that  usually  given  to  the  word.  It  is,  indeed,  equally  with 
the  common  logic,  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  Thought ; 
but  it  is  more  :^it  is  an  examination  of  Things  no  less  than 
of  Thoughts.  Its  object  may  thus  be  formulated :  '  The 
exj>o8ition  of  God  in  his  eternal  essence  previous  to  the 
creation  of  Nature  and  a  finite  Mind**  t     It  is  '  the  diamond 

•  TUe  /c/^  is  Ijut  anotber  lerm  for  the  Absolute,  '  th<?  adijqiint©  NoUon,  ih% 
objootJYf'ly  Truci  or  th©  Truo  ns  aiioh.'  {Lo^ik,  m.  236.)  We  Bhall  use  it,  mthw 
than  Ideii,  becftiue  tlie  Eoglish  word  cnnnot  bo  employed  without  cre&tinguimecw- 
tA\ry  eonfusioti.  t  J^*^'*  i*  33, 
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iet  in  which  the  Universe  is  woren.'  As  Object  and  Subject 
ire  declared  identical,  and  whatever  is  true  of  the  Thought 

equally  tme  of  the  Things,  siuce  the  Thought  is  the  thiug, 
jogic,  whUe  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Logic^  is  at 
ae  same  time  Metaphysics.  It  exhibit>s  the  genesis  of  all 
abstract  ideas.  Consequently  it  contains  the  whole  system 
of  Science,  whose  parts  are  but  the  application  of  this  Logic, 

HegePs  Logic  is  contained  in  three  volumes  of  dry  abstrac- 
tions. It  is  a  representatiou  of  the  Idee^  in  its  process  of 
pure  thought,  free  from  all  contact  with  objects.  It  is  wholly 
abstmct.  It  begins  with  pure  Being.  Tliis  pure  Being,  in 
virtue  of  its  purity,  is  nnconditiimed  ;  but  that  which  has  no 
conditions  has  no  existence :  it  is  a  pure  abstraction.  Now 
a  pure  abstraction  is  also  the  Nothing  (das  Nichts)  :  it  also 
has  no  conditions  ;  its  unconditionalness  makes  its  nothing- 
ness. The  fir^t  proposition  in  Logic  is,  therefore,  *  Being  and 
Non-Being  are  the  same/ 

Hegel  admits  the  proposition  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical ; 
but  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  scared  by  a  paradox,  to  be  shaken 
by  a  sarcasm.  He  is  aware  that  stupid  Common-Sense  will 
ask,  *  whether  it  is  the  same  if  my  house,  my  property,  the  air 
I  breathe,  this  town,  sun^  the  law,  mind,  or  God,  exist  or  not.* 
Certainly,  a  very  pertinent  question  :  how  does  he  answer  it  ? 
*  In  such  examples,'  he  says,  '  particular  ends^ — utility,  for 
instance — ^are  understood,  and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  in- 
different to  me  whether  these  useful  things  exist  or  not  ?  But, 
in  truth,  Philosophy  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  is  to  free 
man  from  innumerable  finite  aims  and  ends,  and  to  make  him 
so  indifferent  to  them  that  it  is  really  all  the  same  whether 
such  things  exist  or  not.'  Not  only  does  Philosophy  thus 
waive  aside  the  objection  as  irrelevant,  it  also  points  out  that 
the  objection  is  illogical,  since  it  applies  to  concrete  and 
determinate  Being  the  proposition  which  is  enounced  res- 
pecting abstract  and  indeterminate  Being.  He  thus  meets 
the  objection  in  a  passage  which  Mr,  Stirling  translates  as 
follows : — 

*  It  were  vain  to  seek  to  meet  on  all  sides  the  perplexities 
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into  which  ordinary  consciousness,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
logical  proposition,  misleads  itself,  for  they  are  inexhaustible. 
It  ia  possible  only  to  notice  a  few  of  them.  One  source  of 
such  perplexity,  among  others,  is  that  conscionsnesa  brings 
with  it  to  the  consideration  of  such  abstract  logical  position, 
conceptions  (representations)  of  a  concrete  Somethin4j^  and 
forgets  that  there  is  no  question  of  any  such  here,  but  only  of 
the  pure  abstmctions  of  Being  and  Kothing,  and  that  it  is 
these  alone  which  are  to  be  held  fast. 

*  Being  and  Non-being  are  the  same  thing  ;  it  is^  there/or^^ 
the  same  thing  whether  I  am  or  am  not^  whether  this  house 
is  or  is  not,  whether  these  hundred  dollars  are  or  are  not  in 
mj  possession.  Such  inference  or  such  application  of  the 
proposition  alters  its  sense  completely.  The  Proposition 
contains  the  pure  absteictions  of  Being  and  Nothing;  the 
application,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  of  these  a  determinate 
Being  and  determinate  Nothing.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
question  here  is  not  of  determinate  Being.  A  determinate, 
a  finite  Being,  is  such  as  refers  itself  to  others  ;  it  is  a  com- 
plex w^hich  stands  in  the  relation  of  necessity  with  many 
other  snch,  with  the  whole  world.  As  regards  the  recipro- 
cating system  of  the  whole,  Metaphysic  might  advance  the— 
at  bottom  tautological — allegation,  that  were  a  single  dust- 
atom  destroyed,  the  whole  nuiverse  would  collapse.  In  the 
instances  opposed  to  the  position  in  question,  something 
appears  as  not  indifferent,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  not  for  the 
salce  of  Being  or  Non-being,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  Import, 
which  Import  connects  it  with  other  such.  If  adeternunate 
complex,  any  determinate^  There-being,  be  presupposed,  this 
There-being,  because  it  is  determinate,  is  in  manifold  relation 
to  other  complexes  ;  it  is  not  indifferent  to  it,  then,  whether 
a  certam  other  complex  with  which  it  stands  in  relation,  is 
or  is  not ;  for  only  through  such  relatiou  is  it  essentially 
that  which  it  is.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  conception 
(Non-bi,-ing  being  taken  in  the  more  deteriuinate  sense  of 
conception  as  against  actuality),  in  the  context  of  which  the 
Being  or  Non-being  of  an  Import,  which  is  conceived  as 
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letertninately  in  relation  with  sometliing  other,  is  not  in- 

i  fibre  lit.' 

To  HegeFs  own  explanation  let  us  now  add  Mr.  Stirling's : — 

^  Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing  are  absolutely  identical— 

ey  are  absolutely  indistinguishable.     It  is  useless  to  say 

othing  is  Nothing,  but  Being  is  Soinetliiiig  :  Being  is  not 

more  Something  than  Net  thing  is.     We  admit  Nothing  to 

'      exist;  Nothing  is    an  intelligible   distinction;  we    talk  of 

thinking  Nothing  and  of  perceiving  Nothing  :  in  other  words, 

Nothing  is  the  abstraction  from  eYevy  discrimen  or  particu- 

I    ^larity.     But  an  abstraction  from  every  discrimen,  does  not 

■Involve  the  destruction  of  every  or  any  discrimen  :  all  dis- 

^■Brimina  still  exist ;  in  Nothing  we  have  simply  withdrawn  into 

^Sndefiniteness.     This  Nothing,  then,  of  ours  still  implies  the 

formed  or  definite  world.     Precisely  this  is  the  value  of  Pure 

Being:  when  we  have  realised  the  notion  Pure  Being,  we 

have  simply  retired  into  the  abstraction  from  all  discrimina, 

but  these — -for  all  our  abstraction  and  retirement — still  are. 

Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing,  then,  point  each  to  the  abso- 

^^utely  same  abstniction,  the  absolutely  same  retirement.     In 

^»Tx>th,  in  liict,  Tliought,  for  the  nonce,  ha^  turned  its  back  on 

all  its  own  discrimina ;  for  Thought  is  all  that  is,   and  all 

discrimina  are  but  its  own.  In  fact,  both  Being  and  Nothing 

are   abstractions,  void  abstractions,  and  the  voidest  of  all 

I      abstractions,   for  they   are  just  the  ultimate  abstractions. 

Neither  is  a  concrete;  neither  is,  if  we  may  say  bo,  a  reaJt\ 

^LTF/iaf,  then,  is — What  adu  is — in  point  of  fact  is — is  neither 

^the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  everything  that  is,  is  a  avvdXjovy  a 

L      composite,  of  both.     This  is  remarkable — that  the  formed 

^■world  should  hang  between  the  hooks  of  two  invisible  ab- 

^■stractions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  item  of  the 

^•formed  world  should  be  but  a  avvoXop  of  these  two  invisible 

[      abstractions.     We  cannot  handle  Being  here  and  Nothing 

there,  as  we  might  this  stone  or  that  wood ;  yet  both  stone 

^^and  wood  are  composites  of  Being  and  Nothing:  they  both 

^f'arc  and  are  not — and  this  in  more  senses  than  one.     They  are 

"      — that  is,  they  participate  in  Being.     They  are  distinguish- 
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mng.    The  stone  is  noi 
each,  therefore,  if  it  i%  abo 


able,  they  inTolre  difference;  < 
that  isy  they  participate  in  Non 
wood,  the  wood  13  noi  the  stone 
IB  not.* 

Need  we  insLst  on  the  riolation  of  the  dialectical  Method 
which  is  implied  in  these  arguments?  If  the  process  of 
negation  is  trae  of  the  abstiact  indeterminate^  it  mnst  be 
equally  true  of  the  concrete  detenninate.  If  Pure  Being 
ifl  the  same  us  Pore  Nothing,  then  is  pardcular  Bein^  the 
same  as  particular  Nothing,  unless  there  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  passage  from  abstract  to  concrete,* 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  many  minds  startled  by  the 
paradox  of  Being  and  Nou-Being,  and  especially  puzzled  to 
conoeire  the  existence  of  Kon-Being,  nevertheless  cherish  an 
analogous  conception^  They  are  astonished  at  Hegel*s  say- 
ing, *  Non-Being  ezigts,  for  it  is  a  Thought*  Yet  they  are 
quite  comfortable  in  the  assurance  of  an  existing  Space 
which  is  assuredly  only  a  Thought^  and  one  having  all  the 
characters  (or  characterlessness)  of  Non-Being,  B^des 
Matter,  they  presuppose  an  empty  Space,  in  which  Matter 
exists  and  moves.  It  is  true  they  do  not  conceive  this  Space 
to  be  the «ame as  Matter;  yet,  if  they  hold  fast  to  the  logical 
position,  that  to  know  what  a  thing  is  we  must  also  know 
what  it  is  not,  omnis  deiermitiatio  est  negaiiOf  the  Hegelian 
deduction  ought  not  to  surprise  them.  Again  :  the  popular 
conception  of  Inertia  as  a  property  of  Matter,  is  the  personi- 
fication of  a  negation;  Inertia  being  the  incapacity  of  a 
body's  changing  its  state,  this  simple  negative  becomes 
transformed  into  a  positive ;  and  men  speak  of  '  quantity  of 
Inertia,'  *  force  of  Inertia,'  *  overcoming  Inertia,'  and  so  on- 
More  examples  might  be  adduced ;  but  these  will  suffice  to 


^  The  friend  belbra  reiiBrrGd  to  nr^a* :  '  Tbe  abctnct  relfttioQ  Bung  »  Koibii^ 

tntma  to  be  trtio  wh^o  we  get  even  as  Ikr  us  tbe  category  of  Somethuag ;  fbr 
Somechiiig  doe*  nat  »  NotUog,  btit  Anotber  thing,  i.e.  a  morv  eonctvte  ne^KMi. 
A  eometbing  is  determinate  bv  beiog  of  a  particular  kind,  bj  beiog  vhttt  it  le  m 
dietiogmelied  from  every  olhtjr  flomethiog;  but  it  lis  only  so  det^irniirmte  us  Use 
expreaeion  of  every  otbcr  aometliing,  to  the  whole  miirerse  of  tometbiugs  to  wbidb 
it  ifl  nkied,  Mod  ila  rektion  to  v  hicb  makes  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  dbMdcr.* 
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low  tlmt  if  Hegel  ia  paradoxical  in  regarding  Negation  as 

[>ne  of  tlie  moments  of  the  Infinite  Process,  analogous  ab- 

rdities  are  current  in  the  2K>pular  Metaphysics. 

To  return,  however.     The  first  proposition  has  given  us  the 

two  contradictories  ;  there  must  be  an  identity — a  relation^ — 

give  them  positive  reality.     As  pure  Beini^,  and  as  pur© 

ion-Being,  they  are  sheer  abstractions  which  have  no  reality  ; 

ley  are  mere  potentialities.     Unite  them,  and  you  have  the 

becoming  {Wenien)y  and  that  is  reality.     Analj-se  this  idea  of 

becoming,  and  you  will  find  that  it  contains  precisely  these 

two  elements, — a  Non- Being  from  which  it  is  evolving,  and 

Being  which  is  evolved. 

Now  these  two  elements,  which  reciprocally  contradict  each 
>ther,  which  incessantly  tend  to  absorb  each  other,  are  only 
laintained  in  their  reality  by  means  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  are  to  each  other ; — that  is  the  point  of  the  magnet 
which  keeps  the  poles  asunder,  and  by  keeping  them  asunder 
prevents  their  annihihiting  each  other.     The  Becoming  is  the 

I  first  concrete  Thought  we  can  have,  the  first  conception : 
Being  and  Non-Being  are  pure  abstractions.  As  abstrac- 
fcions,  they  are  distinguishable  in  Thought,  although 
^ot  separable  in  reality.  They  are  ao  related  as  to  be  at 
once  the  same  and  different.  The  difference  is  negation. 
Being  is  the  A^mehseijn  or  Selfness ;  it  must  pass  into  its 
opposite,  Andersaeyn  or  Otherness  (Asunderness),  and  in  the 
passage  it  becomes  Reality,  An  undjur  sich  seyn^  or  In-and- 
for-its-selfness. 

This  return  of  Itself  into  Itself  through  its  Otherself,  is  one 
of  the  logical  sleights  most  difficult  to  follow.  Two  cardinal 
objections  may  be  made  to  it :  First,  that  it  is  absolutely 
unthinkable,  cannot  be  construed  to  the  understanding, 
however  it  may  be  phrased.  Secondly*  the  passage  from 
Abstraction  to  Reality  is  only  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  such 
conceptions  as  Time,  Space,  Movement,  &c, 

I,  It  is  absolutely  unthinkable.  Try  to  follow  in  thought 
the  movement  of  a  point  out  of  itself  into  another,  and  back 
again  into  itself  enriched  by  that  other.     That  A  may  pass 


Mm  tii«  *mme/     ffnwufliiiig   (J 
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res)  are  botbj  he  says,*  in  the  first  place  Something 
Existing  (Daseyende  oder  EIwcls)  :  secondly,  Each  is  equally 
lother.  If  we  call  one  existence  A,  and  the  other  B,  then 
is  in  the  first  plax?e  determined  as  the  Other.  But  A  is 
fquallj  the  Other  of  B.  Both  are  in  the  same  way  Others, 
Po  fix  the  diflerence,  and  the  affirmative  Something,  there  is 
the  word  ThU,  But  this  simply  says  that  the  distinction  and 
irawing  out  of  a  Something  is  subjective,  and  is  outride  the 
^mething  itself.  Thi»  includes  no  difference  ;  all  and  every 
>me thing  are  just  as  well  ihisJ* 

When  a  man  manipulat-es  language  in  this  way  he  can 
econeile  any  incongruity ;  but  neither  by  this,  nor  by  any 
[>ther  means,  can  we  construe  in  thought  the  movement  of  A 
ito  not-A,  and  its  return  again  as  A  completed  and  enriched 
-still  less  the  movement  of  one  empty  Abstraction  towards 
mother  empty  Abstraction,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of 
full  concrete.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Becoming,  he  declares 
the  Becoming  of  Essence,  its  reflected  Movement,  is  the 
Movement  of  Notliing  to  Nothing,  and^  therethrough,  hack 
iin  to  itself.  The  passage,  or  Becoming,  suppresses  itself  in 
fits  passage ;  the  Other,  which  becomes  in  this  passage,  is 
lot  the  Non-Being  of  a  Being,  but  the  Nothing  of  a  Nothing ; 
id  this  negation  of  a  Nothing  constitutes  Being,  *t  If  it  be 
said  that  the  concrete  Existence  is  implied  in  the  abstract 
eing  and  Non-Being^ — that  we  must  by  the  laws  of  thought 
BO  conceive  this — the  answer  is  that  in  such  a  case  Existence 
not  evolved  from  the  two,  but  is  presupposed  in  them, 
low  it  is  Hegel's  pretension  t-o  have  evolved  Existence  from 
the  Law  of  Contradiction  ;  whereas  the  Contradiction  of 
-not-A  does  not  give  C ;  the  oscillation  of  Being  and  Non- 
Jeing  remains  an  alternation  of  Being  and  Non- Being,  it 
[does  not  give  Existence. 

So  far  from  the  necessary  laws  of  Thought  forcing  us  to 
JHegers  conclusion,  his  conclusion  directly  violates  those 
[laws.     His  Nothing  is  an  unthinkable  beginning.     It  is  so 


♦  Lngik,'u^.  Ua 
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on  his  own  principles :  for  he  sayg  that  Thought  is  Specifica- 
tion^ and  if  Nothing  ijs  to  he  thought^  it  most  be  speoifiei 
(bedimmtjf  and  thns  be  Something.  As  Fenerbach  ep: 
matically  P^^  i^  •  ^^  Kichtg  denkij  denH  eheti  nicht 
Logic  has  any  Toiee  in  the  matter,  it  proclaims  that  Hegel'i 
Nichts  is  unthinkable,  since  he  presents  it  as  a  Nothing  cfot 
of  which  Something  is  to  issue*  The  same  Logic  protetts 
against  his  Seyttj  or  unconditioned  Being,  as  a  beginning ; 
for  if  it  is,  as  he  sajs,  a  pure  abstract  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing  to  be  intuited,  nothing  to  be  thought,  how  can  we  malce 
this  ununsehatAaren  and  undenibaren  abstract  a  coneeiTaU|| 
prm»9  If  Being  is  unconditioned,  and  Non*  Being  is  VH 
conditioned,  whence  the  conditions  ?  If  the  beginning  is  a 
couple  of  coiitradictoiy  abstracts^  where  is  the  origin  of  their 
concretes  ? 

II,  This  leads  me  to  the  second  cardinal  objection,  nmndjp 
that  Hegel  presupposes  the  rery  elements  he  pretends  to 
CTolve ;  and  wliile  declaring  that  he  starts  from  pure  abstracts 
which  in  the  dialectical  process  will  become  concretes,  he 
does  in  fact  quietly  introduce  the  elements  of  Experience, 
and  iuTokes  the  Categories,  Thus,  unless  to  the  pur^  Being 
and  pure  Nothing  we  add  other  elements,  the  diiJeci 
process  itself  is  unthinkable.  A  will  remain  immoTabl 
and  B  will  remain  B.  One  addition  Hegel  implies,  namelyt 
that  of  DeTelopment,  Werden,  The  contradictory  couple  is 
resumed  in  the  unity  of  realization.  Let  us  grant  him  this 
third  factor.  No  sooner  is  it  granted  than  we  discover  that 
in  it  MoTement  must  be  presupposed,  and  Movement  pre^ 
supposes  Space  and  Time.  These  cannot  be  set  aside  aft 
subjective  merely ;  they  are  not  so  regarded  by  Hegel,  for  in 
his  system  they  and  all  other  subjective  categories  are  objee* 
tive  likewise,  and  he  regards  Space  and  Time  as  Forms  of 
Being.     Treudelenburg  f  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 

■  FEt'xuBAcn :  Krltik  der  Hrgettcken  Pkiliwtphie  ,  in  tiii  PkUm.  Kfitikrm  iW 
QmnfhliUf,    Werkr,  ii.  224* 

t  TB-ii^suKij^xBrno :  ht^iitchr  f'nfrrsitrhnTttjrTi,  1862,  i.  38^  *Dji9  rriDi^  Sryii 
•idi  ftcJUt  glticb»  i«t  Biibti;  dttii  Kichtti— dus  sicliselbsl  Ukiche--i«t  <^W&(klU  tiiluw 
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Movement,  and  Hegers  entire  neglect  of  any  attempt  to 
deduce  it.  One  may  remark,  indeed,  the  significant  disregard 
of  this  all-important  category  throughout  the  exposition. 
Perhaps  Hegel  considered  that  it  was  involved  in  the  dia- 
lectical process.  But  this  process  itself  is  an  assumption  not 
otherwise  warranted.  The  only  passage  I  can  recall  in  which, 
there  is  a  pretence  of  a  deduction,  is  that  in  which  he  makes 
Movement  the  product  of  Negation.  Speaking  of  the  old 
atomic  conception  that  the  Void  is  the  source  {Quelle)  of 
Motion,  he  remarks  that  ^this  has  not  the  unimportant 
meaning  that  a  thing  can  only  move  in  a  Void,  and  not  in 
space  already  occupied ;  in  this  sense  the  Void  would  only  be 
the  assumption  or  condition  of  Motion,  not  its  ground  or 
reason.  The  view  that  the  Void  is  the  ground  of  Motion 
includes  the  deeper  thought  that  in  Negation  generally  lies 
the  ground  of  Becoming,  the  unrest  of  Self-movement.  The 
Void  is  the  ground  of  Motion  only  as  the  negative  relation  of 
the  One  to  its  negative,that  is  to  say,  of  the  One  to  itself,  which 
is  nevertheless  affirmed  as  There-Being  {ale  Da^eyendes  gesetzt 
ist)J**  Elsewhere,  when  treating  directly  of  Motion,  he  defines 
it  as  *  the  affirmation  of  the  identity  of  Space  and  Time  in 
Place.'t  But  in  no  passage  that  I  remember  has  he  escaped 
the  charge  of  having  throughout  presupposed  Movement  as 
equally  indispensable  with  Being  and  Non -Being  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Existence.  So  that  instead  of  the  two  contradicto- 
ries, the  two  moments,  three  are  necessary,  the  third  bringing 
with  it  two  others.  Space  and  Time,  thus  making  five  purine t^ia 
in  lieu  of  one  principium, 

Hegel  admits  that  the  transition  from  Ideality  to  Reality, 
from  the  Abstract  to  Concrete  Existence,  from  Space  and 
Time  to  their  appearance  as  Matter,  is  inconceivable  to  the 
understanding, /ur  den  Verstand  unbegreiflich.X  But  it  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  inconceivable  to  the  speculative  Season 

Wie  kommt  aus  dc^r  Einheit  zwoier  ruhcnden  VorstoUungen  das  bewegte  Werden 
lieraus  ? '  Comp.  also  Shadwobth  Hodgson  :  Space  and  Time,  p.  374.  Schelliko 
WAS  the  first  to  make  this  objection. 

♦  Loffik,  i.  178.  t  Ena/klopadie,  §  261.  J  Loc.  at. 
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faigionj  coneemUe  ixmesi  Biitfc  ii 
Beixi^^  E  oeir  toarm ;  ftnd  Dealk  k  tbe  mohitioa  of  that 
oilier  fcmui;  in  each  caje  the psnag^  is  from  Being  to 
aot  fivHn  Nodmig  to  Bexng  sad  fiom  Beisg  to  Kotliia^* 

JjeiwBfhamew^^wolon^eiymmem^be  expomkkmi  we 
hftfe  to  eritiebe  the  srsteai  when  Hs  otitliim  aie  beAn« 
Enough  ha«  been  taH  re^eefcnig  tbe  lttBu»  we  kuij  now 
ghttioe  at  the  foperstroctufe, 

h  the  dialectical  procem  QaeiUy  is  the  first  negatioa:  it 
IB  \he  reality  of  a  thing.  That  which  congtitntea  Qoalitj  ii 
the  nogatum  which  is  the  eondition  of  its  Bring.  Bloe,  for; 
example,  it  blue  only  beeanae  it  is  the  n^alioii  of  red,  green 
pijqile,  &c. ;  a  meadow  is  a  meadow  onljr  because  it  is  not  a 
▼inejrard,  a  park,  a  ploughed  field,  &c. 

Being,  liaving  suffered  a  Negation,  ie  determined  aa  Quality 
— ^it  is  Something,  and  no  longer  an  Abstraction.  But  this 
something  is  limited  by  its  very  condition ;  and  this  limit^ 

•  Ify  frieiicl  oi)j««U  thi^t  mj  irgitiiiPiit  *  inTolr^s  the  identiBcvtion  of 
with  pfafMOftl  drf«lopni«iit  [a«  indeed  it  il(ieM),  whieh  of  cootm  tnk^s  ti; 
nviui-wt  ipac«.  So  jrcm  may  my  doe«  thinking.  It  doM  b  one  fl<*n»e.  It  l*b« 
iNfmii  )>«opIfl  tern  JTMJ*  tyt  »  lifrtimo  to  piyui  ft^mk  the  premiflies  to  th«  cotK*luui>D 
but  th«>  \*Tiym\wMf^  lend  to  the  ooof  ln»ioti  immediHtplj  a«  a  mere  refatiim  heiuwm 
itJUiHi,  »ni!  Ujk  pTocwi  no  morv  rwjuinim  lime  or  upiwe  limn  it  iTfjuire*  ttm«  of. 
Vpiu^ii  ft>r  twice  two  to  miiki*  four.  [Hurt?ly  time  is  required  to  think  rren  thk 
relMthjn,  flfid  there  ie  inor#*m''nt  of  thought  from  one  t«rm  to  the  other  ?]  If  thii 
U  m,  find  it  be  eilinittnd  thiit  lU'iiA  In  di'iiltng  w\\k  ideiie  and  relations  bHirM<8 
Ih^nt  [but  hi»  nwutne  theve  rtlatifinM  i4>  >mi  |»hysiail  no  1«s«  than  mi^ntal]itnd  only  uf 
**  miivnmrut ''  in  thin  eenecs  yunr  ubjivtion  that  he  begins  with  fire  principiu  fnUi 
to  ihi«  Kvontid.* 
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ihis  negation,  is  external  to  it:  hence  Something  implies 
Boine-other-thing.  There  is  a  This  and  a  That.  Now  the 
Something  and  the  Some-other-thing,  the  This  and  the  That^ 
aire  the  same  thing.  This  is  a  tree ;  That  is  a  house.  If  I  go 
o  the  house,  it  will  then  be  the  This,  and  the  tree  will  be 
Tlutt.  Let  the  tree  be  the  Something,  and  the  house  the 
3oiiie-other-thing,  and  the  same  change  of  terms  may  take 
>laiCe.  This  proves  that  the  two  are  ideutical.  The  Some- 
iliiiig  carries  its  opposite  (other-thing)  within  itself ;  it  is  con- 
i-fcantly  becoming  the  other-thing.  Clearly  showing  that  the 
only  positive  reality  is  the  Relation  which  always  subsists 
tihroughout  the  changes  of  the  terms. 

He  tells  us  that  perception  gives  us  the  ideas  of  Now, 
^Here,  This,  Ac.  And  what  is  the  Now  ?  At  noon  I  say, 
~JNow  it  is  day.*  Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  say,  *  Now  it  is 
^  night.'  My  first  affirmation  is  therefore  &lse  as  to  the 
second,  my  second  false  as  to  the  first :  which  proves  that 
.  Uie  Now  is  a  general  idea ;  and  as  such  a  real  existence  inde- 
pendent of  all  particular  Nows.* 

The  reader  who  envies  the  brain-whirl  of  a  spinning  Der- 
vish may  seek  this  enjoyment  in  the  work  now  under  notice. 
Such  a  succession  of  logical  puzzles  and  juggling  solutions  has 
never  been  presented  since  the  days  of  Aquinas.  It  is  true 
that  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  suggestive  remark,  a 
penetrating  analysis,  a  drastic  refutation  of  some  absurdity 
current  in  the  schools.  But  these  irradiations  of  the  nebula 
only  make  its  unsubstantial  quality  more  apparent.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  Phenomena  and  the  Ding-an-sichy  there  is  masterly 
superiority.  It  would,  however,  call  for  more  space  than  is  at 
Tuy  disposal,  to  exhibit  it  intelligibly.  Let  us  merely  note  the 
declaration  that  the  '  Thing  in  itself  is  the  empty  abstraction 
-fyom  all  conditions,  and  just  because  it  is  thus  removed  from 
all  conditions  it  is  removed  from  all  knowledge.'  But  instead 
of  remaining  within  the  critical  circle,  and  declaring  know- 
ledge of  Things  impossible,  Hegel  argues  that  the  true  an 

*  Phdnomenologie  des  GeisUs,  p.  86. 


Book  to 

St  Ibe  tiiiid, 

,  Concept  {BBgnjf). 

{Wmm)^  whidi  sie  espcwdcd  in  the  two  first 
Jtm  enlmtitm  m  ^m  cmutiHtftion  of  tlie  itiiifer?^^ 
the  wqM  cTbuA  aai  BeMQ%  Vbmk  wlueh  m% 
And  here  maj  profitaUj  be  pkeed  lie  Tiew  which  He. 
Tkvth.  In  the  ITucyHopiJig  he  nejeets  tbe 
of  Truth  with  Atenrmejy  declaring  th^t 
eoomiODlf  spemk  of  a  judgBftent  as  true,  whi^  it  is  on!,. 
correeL  A  correct  jndgment  exjucanca  onlj  the  Jbrmal 
agreenent  of  oar  ideaa  with  their  eoaatent,  let  that 
be  what  it  maj.  '  On  the  other  hud  Tnith  cooaislB  in 
agreement  of  the  object  with  itself  that  is  to  eaj,  with  its 
Kotion.  It  maj  be  curved  to  aaj  that  some  one  is  ill,  or  has 
stolen  something ;  but  such  a  meaning  (InkaU)  is  not  line^ 
because  a  diseased  bodj  is  not  ia  accordance  with  the  Xotioa 
of  Life,  nor  is  theft  an  action  which  accords  with  the  Notion 
of  human  actiritj.'  t  in  contrast  to  the  old  Logic,  which 
regarded  Trnth  as  the  agreement  of  notions  with  objects, 

*  *  Ikm  DiAgo  ohneMtne  EigieiiaebAftcii  blcibt  dcair^geii  nichu  al»  das  itbtt»kc« 
Ao*«icb'«c7xi»  «ui  umrtMntlicfaAr  UmCuig  und  aoBsexiichfli  Ziuamnieiifiis^en^  Iliif 
w«lirluifl«<  Ajufieb»ejii  i«t  das  Axuichsejn  io  •eim^in  Q«8«txtaejxi ;  diM»  Ifll  die 
KigmachAlt.  I>*iiiit  i»t  die  Dingliett  ia  die  Eigenacb&ft  nbetgigftiigea.*  tagik^  it 
1S3.  To  VttdmfeBiid  Um  f«sl  tlumght  of  Ht^  hen  tlie  stadent  ihould  tJifdital* 
tlM  ■eotioii  OB  DsAaitiott  {t^K  iii*  '^^^  <9>)«  If  the  expotidon  \m  noc  deftr  lo  lun, 
1m  may  with  prufit  rwid  T^iiut :  Xk  rimfelUffem4»,  1870,  vol.  ii\  Yirro  iii. 

t  EmjkfopBfiiet  I  172,  p.  334.  Compurf^  iilMy  Lo^Ue:  MnlettHn^^p,  %fi^  lib 
f«r|mii(4  tl  \ty  htH  (Ji»i'j{il«  Kiti}M.4JfN  :  I^irychnlftiftJirke  Bru/t,  3"'  Aufl.  18A3,  p,  63^  Tbii 
■tn»ng«  coui^c'pti&u  of  tiiith  \%  not  ongioAl  wtth  Hsokl;  it  hjid  bt^o  naDoudcfd  by 
BiiiULU*  tli«  mtixiiD  'whntcvcr  contmag  no  couttadictioD  vithin  iU«lf  mvA 
rsint/  impi^rihI  Ii>  b(«  opptnttd  hy  the  fa4?t  that  immond  action*,  which  w<»r«  eoo- 
tn^lifrioDji  of  momlity,  did  eaiiit ;  ifj  uuMwer  to  this  objection,  he  declared  thut  *  «ueh 
ACtionhi  only  contfodict  what  f  he  tmmoriil  man  wills  to  Af,  imiig:iue«»  he  out  be,  not 
urUiit  he  U  :  the  true  nion  cunuot  bu  iiunioml.*  BauUDLu  nnd  Huithoi^,  o/i»  nf,  p.  64. 
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the  modem  Logic,  he  aaySj  atarts  from  the  position  that  only 
that  which  Thought  presenta  respecting  Things  ia  the  truly 
True**  And  with  an  etymological  reference,  familiar  to  him, 
he  remarks  that  ihhtg  and  ikiuk  are  closely  aUied. 

This  position  becomes  intelligible,  and  explains  his  famous 
paradox,  *  whatever  is  real  ia  rational,  and  whatever  ia  rational 
ia  real,'  when  we  learn  that  he  adopted  the  realistic  view  of 
Universals — Platonic  Ideas  t — aiid  he  ia  consistent  in  main- 
taining that  *a  thing  has  only  reality  in  its  Notion;  in  as  far 
as  it  is  different  from  its  Notion  it  ceases  to  be  real,  and  is  a 
notiungness ;  this  nothingness  is  its  palpable  and  sensuously 
external  side— dia  8eiie  der  Handgreijlichkeit,  und  de^  mnn~ 
lichen  Ausser$ichseyns  gchori  dimer  nichiigen  Seiie  an.'|  Things, 
the  ti*ansitory  and  perishable  individuals,  are  not  real,  or 
only  real  in  as  far  as  they  are  universals.  The  oak  is  real  as 
iree^  namely,  that  which  is  univei^sal  in  oaks,  beeches,  limes, 
oleanders,  &c,,  in  other  words  its  notion*  Only  by  means  of 
its  universality  can  a  thing  enter  mind  which  is  universal.  § 
When  we  say  that  we  hare  the  notion  of  a  thing,  what 
is  meant  ?  That  its  qualities  or  properties  ||  have  entered  our 
minds  through  the  senses.  But  although  we  intend  to  desig- 
nate it  as  a  *  thing,'  we  unconsciously  declare  that  we  have 
received  from  it  a  general '  notion ; '  and  our  notion  of  it  con- 
stitutes its  essence.  For  although  in  the  act  of  perception 
our  senses  are  directed  to  it  indiridnally,  we  are  unable  to 
seize  it  except  through  general  notions*  In  saying  ^this 
house,'  I  may  intend  to  designate  an  individual  thing,  but  I 
cannot  at  the  same  time  help  designatmg  the  general  notion 
*  house,'  while  *  this '  again  is  another  general  notion,1f 

♦  *  Jen©  lagte^  nimlkh  xu  Grundf,  d^as  daa,  was  dorchs  Dankea  von  und  mn  den 
Dingcn  erkannt  werde,  das  alh'm  ati  ilmeii  walirhiift  AVahfe  »ey ;  flomit  uicbf  ma 
in  ihrer  UninittelbLLrkeit,  soodcrD  sie  eret  ia  dii^  Fofin  dea  I>eakj6iis  erhobetif  ala 

t  Logik,  i.  12.  }  Bid,  i.  34. 

§  *  I)iii§  Begreifen  eines  Gegenstandei  be«tebt  io  der  That  ia  niclita  Anderem, 
aU  das«  Idi  denselben  sich  eii  euftn  macht^  ihn  duix'hdriogtr  Uind  iha  in  Mcine  etgrne 
Form,  d.L  in  die  AHgemeiah^it  wddbe  unojittelbar  Bfjf/immtheit^odini''Bestimmth&it, 
irelche  utunittelbar  Allgfineitilieit  ist,  briagtJ     LtMjUc,  nu  15. 

I  On  properties,  Cfjmp.  Lugik,  i.  113,  and  ii.  VH. 

T  *  Die  empmscho  WVlt  denken  lieisiit  vifjlmehr  W(^ntlich  iliw  ompirii»che  Form 
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Notions  are  either  general  or  particular,  and  as  such  exist 
in  every  individual  thing.     Tliey   are  neither  abstract  nor 

dktind  from  the  things  in  which  they  exist.  The  notion  is 
primarily  general,  but  its  dialectic  impulse  forcing  it  to  set 
limits  to  itself,  it  becomes  paiiricular  by  the  negation  of 
itself;  and  this  particnlarisation,  which  is  indeed  only  the 
negation  of  the  general,  comes  into  existence  in  each  indi- 
vidual.* 

Now  let  US  trace  the  genesis  of  the  Notion,  or  rather  its 
affirmation  as  the  Truth  of  Being  and  Non-Being.  The 
heginning^  ap)(ijy  gave  us  Being  in  genei'al  (the  Notion  in 
general),  cleared  from  every  pai-ticularity,  away  from  every 
determination.  But  this  Notion,  by  its  own  dialeetic  im- 
pulse, was  forced  to  deny  itself,  and  pass  over  (iSfcrgckm) 
to  its  opposite,  Non-Being,  equally  free  from  every  form 
or  particnlarit}^  Eetnming  to  itself  thus  enriched,  it 
affirmed  itself  as  Essence  (We^en)  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
Truth  on  the  other. 

In  the  PMlosophtj  of  History  we  read  that  speculative 
cognition  has  proved  Beason  to  be  Substance  as  w^ell  as 
Infinite  Power,  '  its  own  Infinite  Mnterial  underlying  all  the 
natural  and  spiritual  life  which  it  originate.s,  as  also  the 
Injimte  Fonny — that  which  seta  this  Material  in  motion.  On 
the  one  hand,  Beason  is  the  »uhstanai  of  the  Universe  ;  viz. 
that  by  which  and  in  which  all  reality  has  its  being  and 
subsistence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Infinite  Energy  of 
the  Universe;  since  Reason  is  not  so  powerless  as  to  he 
incapable  of  producing  anything  but  a  mere  ideal,  a  mere 
intention^having  its  place  outside  reality,  nobody  knows 
where;  sometliing  separate  and  abstract,  in  the  heads  of 
certain  human  beings.  It  is  the  hifinite  complex  of  things^^ 
their  entire  Essence  and  Truth.    It  is  its  own  material  which 

umiindlLTu  nnd  n'lo  in  rin  Allgctnoioes  verwanddn;  dus  Denkcn  tibt  Ktigti^idi  •jiij* 
n^ifatityr  Thati^kfit  imf  jene  GrnndlH^r  hub;  der  w^hrgenoninien©  Stoff»  wcxxn  ar 
dmy»h  AlIgemeinhiMl  bestinimt  wird^  Ueiht  nirkt  in  »piner  eraten  enipiriischeil 
Oi^ftfiLlt  Est  wifd  d<?r  innoro  Grhnlt  dea  W^nhr|Er*momiiiPii<5ii  mit  Entfenmng  niid 
negation  dt^r  St'Lalu  hcnmsgehfiljL'ii/     Encf/kfopadU,  §  ♦^0,  p.  108, 

•  Comp.  Phdnvmmotvgir,  the  ciiHy  r^ecitous,  and  L^</ii\  tii,   Vom  lir^r^jf  < 
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it  commits  to  its  own  Active  Enei^  to  work  np;  not  needing, 
as  finite  action  does,  the  conditions  of  an  external  material 
of  given  means  from  which  it  may  obtain  its  support,  and 
the  objects  of  its  activity.  It  supplies  its  own  nourishment, 
and  is  the  object  of  its  own  operations/ 

The  movements  of  the  planets  take  place  according  to 
unchangeable  laws.  '  These  laws  are  Reason  implicit  in  the 
phenomena  in  question.  But  neither  the  sun  nor  the  planets 
which  revolve  around  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  them.* 

Elsewhere  we  read : — 

^  The  simple  Infinity  or  the  absolute  Notion  is  the  simple 
essence  of  Life,  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  universal  blood, 
which,  everywhere  present,  is  rendered  turbid  and  discon- 
tinuous by  no  difference,  rather  is  itself  all  differences  and 
their  suppression,  thus  pulsating  in  itself  without  moving 
itself,  trembles  in  itself  without  unrest.  It  is  the  self-equal, 
for  the  differences  are  tautologous,  they  are  differences 
which  are  none.  This  self-equal  essence  has  therefore  only 
relation  to  itself.  To  itself  i  this  implies  another  to  which 
the  relation  refers,  and  the  relation  to  itself  is  rather  the 
separation  in  two  [das  Entzweien)^  or  in  other  words,  that 
self-equality  is  an  inner  difference.'*  He  thus  stumbles 
upon  the  question  which  he  says  has  vexed  Philosophy:  How 
can  difference  come  from  pure  essence  ?  He  answers  it  in 
the  same  way  as  he  answers  the  question.  How  can  the 
Infinite  become  Finite  ?  Namely,  by  restating  the  question 
— by  declaring  that  thfe  Infinite  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Finite,  t  The  difference  is  included  in  the  self-equality. 
^  The  Unity,  from  which  we  are  told  that  Difference  cannot 
issue,  is  in  fact  only  the  one  moment  of  the  Duplicity  {Ent- 
zweiung) ;  it  is  the  abstraction  of  Simplicity  which  is  opposed 
bo  Difference.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  abstraction,  only 
>ue  of  opposites,  it  is  the  Duplicity.' 

This  looks  like  logical  legerdemain,  but  it  has  its  ground 
ji  the  very  principle  of  his  system,  the  identity  of  Object  and 

♦  PhdnomfwM^U,  p.  126.  f  Logik,  i.  161. 
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Subject,  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  notice  more  ft 
Here  is  a  passage  which  throws  strong  lig^ht  on  what 
jiiat  been  read :  '  I  distinguish  myself  fix>tn  myself,  and  it 
tberein  immediate  for  me,  that  this  distingniahed  m 
distinguished.*  ^ 

Let  US  continue  our  exposition  without  inrolviug  ouisdi 
in  debates  that  would  be  intenninable.  ^What  has  ahtii 
been  stated  may  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  D 
velopraent  is  the  process  of  the  universe.  Dialectics  I 
subjective  aspect  of  the  process.  The  Notion  ivhich  devcJop 
itself  externally  into  Nature,  developes  itself  through  J| 
consciousness  into  God.  Or,  to  phrase  it  mth  Schefll 
*  Nature  is  only  the  visible  organism  of  our  understanding/ 

How  does  this  take  place*?     Mr.  Stirling  shall  answer ^- 

*  Self-consciousness  is  the  universal,  the  all-common  {tis  i 
German),  or  the  Common  whole  that  is  :  but  it  tJiifikd  iiuli 
and  iisdf  ihmighi  is  to  itself  iU  object,  its  negative,  its  pn 
ticular,  which  so  is  just  the  particular  of  the  universal.  B4 
so  long  as  itself  is  to  itself  in  the  form  of  object,  or  otlm 
which  it  considers,  it  has  not  completed  the  act  of  thought 
that  act  is  completed  when  it  i*etm*ns,  as  knowledge,  to  iiM 
as  singular,  that  is,  from  the  particular  back  into  the  inui 
versal.  This  is  the  single  secret  of  Hegel ;  and  his  obscam 
writing  is  but  an  abstmct,  and  so  almost  mjstifying  dd 
scription  of  all  this,' 

And  in  fuiiber  elucidation  of  this  identity  of  self-consciooi 
ness  and  the  universe,  read  this  passage : — 

*  Hegel  cooUy  accepts  tLe  new  position-demands  no  prooi 
supplies  no  proof — only  sets  to  work  new-arran^in*'  lul 
new-labelling*  All  is  ideal,  and  all  is  substance  but  a 
must  have  the  schema  of  subject*  Nature  is  but  the  &ihtr{ 
Spirit,  and  the  Logical  Idea  unites  them  both.  This  is 
to  the  scheme  of  Spinoza,  Extension,  Thought,  and 
stance.  The  general  schema  is  to  be  considered  appli^ 
also  as  particular,  or  as  method.  AU  are  ideaa ;  they  m\ 
be  classified,  then—  thi*owu  into  spheres,  objective,  subjectii 
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and  so  on.  The  logical  are  the  common  categories — ^the 
secret  machinery  of  the  whole — the  latent,  internal,  invisible 
skeleton. 

^  Say  a  pool  of  water  reflects  the  world  above.  Now,  let 
there  be  no  above,  but  let  the  pool  still  reflect  as  before. 
The  pool,  then,  becomes  in  itself  reflector  and  reflexion, 
subject  and  object — Man.  Restore  now  again  the  above 
which  we  withdrew,  the  above  that  was  reflected  in  the  pool 
— the  mighty  blue  gulf  of  the  universe ;  and  call  that  the 
reflexion  of  a  mightier — to  us  invisible — ^pool,  which  is  thus 
also  reflector  and  reflexion,  subject  and  object,  but,  as  pool 
of  all  pools,  God.  This  is  an  image  of  HegePs  world.  He 
will  have  no  JenseitSy  no  Yonder  and  Again;  all  shall  be 
DiesseitSy  a  perpetual  Here  and  Now.  God  shall  be  no 
mystery ;  he  will  know  God.  He  will  apply  the  predicates 
and  name  the  subject.  The  logical  formulsB  are  the  real 
predicates  of  God.  God  is  that  real  and  concrete — not  that 
unreal  and  abstract,  not  that  nonentity  and  nowhere  that  is 
understood  as  le  dieufran^is,  the  Dieu  of  the  Philosophes, 
the  Gallic  God,  the  infidel  God.  Being  and  Non-being  are 
the  ultimate  secrets  of  the  universe,  the  ultimate  and  essential 
predicates  of  God.' 

§  V.  Panlogism. 

By  Erdmann,  Hegel's  system  is  happily  characterised  as 
Panlogism  rather  than  Pantheism,  since  instead  of  present- 
ing the  universe  as  the  evolution  of  God,  he  presents  it,  and 
God  also,  as  the  evolution  of  the  Logos,  the  concretion  of  the 
Abstract  Idea.  God  only  comes  into  existence  when  the 
Notion  developes  into  Self-consciousness. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  Process  and  its  evolutions  in 
Logic ;  let  us  now  glance  at  its  evolutions  in  Nature  and 
History.  In  the  former  we  had  only  to  deal  with  abstrac- 
tions ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Hegel  to  exhibit  the 
*  genesis  of  ideas ' — the  dependence  of  one  formula  upon 
another.      Verbal  distinctions  were  sufficient  there.      But 
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Terbal  distinctions  avail  nothing  in  attacking  the  problems 
presented  bj  Nature ;  in  endeavouring  to  g^ve  scientific 
solutions,  Nature  is  not  to  be  coerced.  Aware  of  the 
difficulties — ^seeing  instinctively  that  the  varieties  of  Nature 
could  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  simplicity  as  the  varieties 
of  the  Idee — as  Thought  had  been  reduced  in  his  homc^- 
Hegel  asserted  that  the  determinations  of  the  Idee  in  its 
exteriority  could  not  follow  the  same  march  as  the  det^srmina- 
tions  of  the  Ide^  as  Thought.  Instead  of  generating  each 
other  reciprocally,  as  in  the  Lotjic^  these  determinations  in 
Nature  have  no  other  connection  than  that  of  co-existence ; 
sometimes  indeed  they  appear  isolated. 

When  we  look  abroad  upon  Nature,  we  observe  an  endless 
variety  of  transformations.  At  first  these  seem  without 
order;  on  looking  deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  a  regular 
series  of  development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  These 
ti-ansformations  are  the  struggles  of  the  Idee  to  manifest 
itself  ohJ€4:tively,  Nature  is  a  dumb  Intelligence  striving  to 
articulate.  At  first  she  mumbles;  with  succeeding  efforts 
she  articulates ;  at  last  she  speaks. 

Eveiy  modification  which  the  Idee  undergoes  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  Thought  it  endeavours  to  express  in  the  sphere  of 
Nature.  And  thus  an  object  is  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
creation  in  so  far  as  it  resumes  within  itself  a  greater  number 
of  qualities  :  inorganic  matter  is  succeeded  by  organic,  and 
amongst  organised  beings  there  is  a  graduated  scale  from 
the  plant  up  to  man.  In  man  the  Idee  assumes  its  highest 
grade.  In  Eeason  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  and  thereby 
attains  real  and  positive  existence — the  highest  point  of 
development.  Natnre  is  divine  in  principle  (an  ^A),  but 
we  must  not  suppose  it  divine  a«  it  exists.  By  the  Pan- 
theists Nature  is  made  one  with  God,  and  God  one  with 
Nature.  In  truth.  Nature  is  but  the  exteriority  (Aeu^ter- 
lichkeit)  of  God  :  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Idee  through  imper- 
fection (Ahfall  der  Idee).  Observe,  moreover,  that  Nature 
is  not  only  external  in  relation  to  the  Idm^  and  to  the  sub- 
jective  existence    of   the   Idce^   namely,    Intelligence ;    but 
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exteriority  constitutes  the  condition  in  virtue  of  which  Nature 
is  Nature  {sondeni  die  AetLsserlichkeit  macht  die  Beatimmung 
auSy  in  ivehher  sie  ah  Natur  ist). 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Organics.  Into  the  details,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter ;  or  we  should 
have  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  futility  of  that 
Method  which  pretends  to  construct  the  scheme  of  the  world 
a  'priori.  Although  he  asserts  that  Nature  is  only  there  in 
order  to  be  known,*  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  much  is  un- 
known; but  this  is  because  Nature  is  too  impotent  [ohnmdchtig) 
to  obey  Reason  everywhere  ;  she  exhibits  much  that  is  mere 
chancework  and  insignificant.  Experimental  philosophers 
— Newton  especially — are  treated  with  consistent  contempt. 
Hegel  is  not  a  timid  speculator ;  he  recoils  from  no  conse- 
quence ;  he  bows  down  to  no  name ;  he  is  impressed  by  no 
fact,  however  great.  That  Newton's  speculations  should  be 
no  better  than  drivel,  and  his  *  discoveries  '  no  better  than 
illusions,  were  natiiral  consequences  if  Hegel's  theories  were 
true.  That  all  Europe  had  been  steadily  persevering  in 
applying  Newton's  principles,  and  extending  his  discoveries, 
— that  Science  was  making  gigantic  strides,  hourly  im- 
proving man's  mastery  over  Nature,  hourly  improving  the 
condition  of  mankind, — this  fact,  however  great  it  might 
appear  to  others,  when  coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that 
upon  the  ontological  Method  no  discoveries  had  yet  been 
made,  and  none  seemed  likely  to  be  made — appeared  to 
Hegel  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher's  notice.  The  interests 
of  mankind  were  vulgar  considerations,  for  which  there 
would  always  be  abundant  vidgar  minds.  The  philosopher 
had  other  objects.  *  Philosophy  dwells  in  the  region  of  self- 
produced  ideas,  without  reference  to  actuality.' 

What  then  was  Philosophy,  in  his  view?  It  was  the 
substitution  of    Thoughts   (Categories,   or  more    precisely 

•  So  also  God  only  exists  in  na  far  as  tTe  is  known :  *  Ein  Gott,  der  sich  nicht  dem 
Menschen  zu  erkenncn  gabe,  ware  gar  kein  Gott.'  Fiunz  und  Hillkbt  :  IlegePi 
PhUo8<tj>hic  in  wortlichen  AuHciigen  :  EinleitUDg,  p.  xviii. 
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Notions),  in  place  of  particular  ideas  (Vorstellungen) — it  WtiA 
the  movement  of  pure  Thoug^ht  as  tliouglit,  abstracted  from 
all  content ;  it  was  therefore  not  amenable  to  ca^ODB  of 
Experience,  which  dealt  only  with  the  concrete  perishable 
pheiioraeua.  And  hence,  if  Philosophy  is  in  his  hands 
found  flagrantly  at  variance  with  Science,  that  may  cauae 
distress  to  the  followers  of  Empiricism,  but  will  in  no 
wise  disturb  him.  To  all  the  contradictious  presented  by 
Experience,  he  will  answer,  Contradiction  is  the  essence  of 
Philosophy. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Hegers  system  is  the  Philosophy 
of  Intelligence.  Therein  the  Idee  returns  from  Nature  to 
itself,  and  returns  through  a  consciousness  of  itself* 

Subjectively^  the  Idee  first  manifests  itself  as  a  Soul ;  it 
then  returns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  Consciousness ;  and 
finally  affirms  itself  as  an  Object  to  itself,  when  it  is  Reason* 
By  this  it  preserves  itself- 

*  For  Thought  is  that  Universal — that  Spenes  which  is  im- 
mortal, which  preserves  identity  with  itself.  The  particular 
form  of  Spirit  not  merely  passes  away  in  the  world  by 
natural  causes  in  Time,  but  is  annulled  in  the  automatic 
self-rairroriug  activity  of  consciousness.  Because  this 
annulling  is  an  activity  of  Tliought,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
consei-vative  and  elevating  in  its  operation.  While,  then,  on 
the  one  side,  Spirit  annuls  the  reality,  the  permanence  of  that 
which  it  1^,  it  gains  on  the  other  side,  the  essence,  the 
Thought,  the  Universal  element  of  that  which  it  only  wag  [its 
transient  conditions].  Its  principle  is  no  longer  that  imme- 
diate import  and  aim  which  it  was  previously,  but  the  essence 
of  that  import  and  aim. 

*  The  result  of  this  pi"t)cess  is  then  that  Spirit,  in  rendering 
itself  objective  and  making  this  its  being  an  object  of  thought 
on  the  one  hand  destroys  the  determinate  form  of  ita  being, 
on  the  other  hand  gains  a  comprehension  of  the  universal 
element  which  it  involves,  and  •thereby  gives  a  new  form  to 
its  inherent  principle.' 


PANLOGISM.  e-JS 

Objectively  the  Idee  manifests  itself  as  Will,  and  realises 
itself  in  History  and  in  Law. 

The  Subjective  and  Objective  manifestations  being  thus 
marked  out,  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner  the  identity 
of  the  two  will  manifest  itself.  The  identity  of  the  Objective 
and  Subjective  is  the  IdeCy  as  Intelligence,  having  conscious- 
ness of  itself  in  individuals,  and  realising  itself  as  Art,  as 
Religion,  and  as  Philosophy. 

The  ^  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,'*  is  of  all  his 
works  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader ; 
and  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  translated  into  English. 
The  following  ideas  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  indication  of 
the  method. 

History  is  the  development  of  the  Idee  objectively — the 
process  by  which  it  attains  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  by 
explaining  itself.f  The  condition  of  Intelligence  is  to  know 
itself;  but  it  can  know  itself  only  after  having  passed 
through  the  three  phases  of  the  method,  namely,  affirmation, 
negation,  and  negation  of  negation,  as  the  return  to  con- 
sciousness endowed  with  reality.  It  is  owing  to  these  phases 
that  the  human  race  is  perfectible. 

States,  Nations,  and  Individuals  represent  the  determinate 
moments  of  this  development.  Each  of  these  moments 
manifests  itself  in  the  constitution,  in  the  manners,  in  the 
creeds,  in  the  whole  social  state  of  any  one  nation.  For  this 
notion  it  is  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age:  it  is  the  only 
possible  truth,  and  by  its  light  all  things  are  seen.  But  with 
reference  to  the  absolute  Idee^  all  these  particular  mani- 
festations are  nothing  but  moments  of  transition — instru- 
ments by  which  the  transition  to  another  higher  moment  is 
prepared.  Great  men  are  the  incarnations  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

•   Wcrkc,  ix. 

t  History  is  a  sort  of  Thcodicca  ;  the  merit  of  originality,  howeror,  "which  ITeokl 
claims  (FAnleiiung,  p.  20),  is  due  to  Vico,  from  wliom  he  has  largely  borrowed  ; 
Vice  expressly  calls  his  New  Science  a  Civil  TheaHt^gy  of  Divine  Providrrirr.  See 
his  Principi  di  una  Scicnza  Nuova,  translated  by  Michklkt  :   La  Science  nouvellc. 
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It  is  not  every  nation  that  constitutes  it«elf  into  a  state : 
to  do  that,  it  nuist  pass  from  a  family  to  a  horda,  firom  a 
horde  to  a  tribe,  and  from  a  tribe  to  a  state.  This  ia  the 
formal  realisation  of  the  Idee, 

But  the  Idee  must  have  a  theatre  on  which  to  develope  itself* 
The  Earth  is  that  theatre ;  and  the  Earth,  as  the  geographical 
basis  of  History,  has  three  great  divisions:—!.  The  monn* 
tainous  regions.  2.  The  plains  and  valleys.  3.  The  coasts 
and  mouths  of  rivers.  The  first  represents  the  primitire 
condition  of  mankind ;  the  second  tbe  more  advanced  con- 
dition, vrhen  society  begins  to  be  formed  ;  the  third,  when, 
by  means  of  river-communication,  the  activity  of  the  human 
race  is  allowed  free  development  in  all  directions,  particu- 
larly of  commerce.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of  Vico,* 
and  is  in  contradiction  to  all  histoi'y. 

The  great  mmnents  of  History  are  four.  1,  In  the  EaM  we 
have  the  predominance  of  substantiality  :  the  Lle^  does  not 
know  its  freedom.  The  rights  of  men  are  mxkuown  because 
the  East  knows  only  that  one  is  free*  This  is  the  childhood 
of  the  World.  2.  In  Greece  we  have  the  predominance  of 
individuality.  The  Idee  knows  that  it  is  free,  but  only  under 
certain  forms,  that  is  to  say,  only  sonie  are  free.  Mind  is 
still  mixed  with  Matter  and  finds  its  expression  therein  j  this 
expression  is  Beauty.  This  is  the  youthhood  of  the  World. 
8,  In  Rome  we  have  opposition  between  the  Objective  and 
Subjective :  the  political  imiversality  and  individual  freedom 
both  developed,  yet  not  united.  This  is  the  manhood  of  the 
world.  4.  In  the  Teutonic  Nations  we  have  the  unity  of  the 
contradiction — the  Idee  knowing  itself;  and  instead  of  sup- 
posing like  Greece  and  Rome  that  some  are  only  free,  it 
knows  that  all  men  are  free.  This  is  the  old-age  of  tha 
world ;  but  although  the  old-age  of  body  is  weakness,  the 
old-age  of  Mind  is  ripeness.     The  first  form  of  government 


*  La  Science  HOH\*cUe^  livre  i,  cli,  ii,  §  07. 
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T^^hich  we  see  in  History  is  Despotism ;  the  second  m  Demo- 
craej  and  Aristocracy ;  the  third  is  Monarchy.'*^ 

On  reading  this  meagre  analysis,  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  the  original  wiQ  scarcely  be  reco^ised.  Such  is 
the  art  with  which  Hegel  clothes  his  ideaa  in  the  garb  of 
Philosophy,  that  we,  though  aware  that  he  is  writing  fiction, 
not  history,  and  giving  us  perversions  of  notorious  facts  as 
the  laws  of  historical  deTelopment ; — telling  ns  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  World  manifests  himself  under  such  and  such  phases, 
when  it  is  apparent  to  aU  that,  granting  the  theory  of  this 
World-spirit's  development,  the  phases  were  not  such  as 
Hegel  declares  them  to  have  been ; — although  we  are  aware 
of  all  this,  yet  is  the  book  so  ingenious  that  it  seems  almost 
unfair  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  caput  moriuum  as  our  analysis* 
Nevertheless  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  of  History  are 
those  we  have  given  above.  The  application  of  those  princi- 
ples to  the  explication  of  the  various  events  of  History  is 
still  more  ingenious. 

HegePs  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  in  the  last  few  years 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  disputes*  The  schisms  of  the  young 
Hegelians— the  doctrine  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Brmio  Bauer, 
and  others — being  all  deduced,  or  pretended  to  be  deduced, 
from  Hegel's  system,  much  angry  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  that  system.  We  leave  the 
matter  to  theologians ;  and  for  the  present  only  notice  HegePs 
fundamental  ideas. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  see  how  HegeFs  Method 
is  applied  to  all  subjects,  and  how  his  theory  of  life  can  be 
brought  to  explain  every  product  of  life*  This  is  doubtless 
a  great  merit ;  and  it  inspires  disciples  with  boundless  con- 
fidence. Few,  however,  we  suspect,  have  approached  the 
subject  of  Religion  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Methcnl  to  explain  it.  Probably  the  triumph 
is  great  when  the  applicabihty  is  shown  to  be  as  perfect  here 
as  elsewhere.     Of  this  our  readers  shall  judge. 

Hegel  of  course  accepts  the  Trinity  ;  his  whole  system  is 

*  Philofophk  drr  GcH'hichle,  p.  12S. 
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Trinitarian,     God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idee  an  und  J9f 

sick  :  that  is  to  say,  the  Idee  as  an  uncondiHaned  Abstraction. 
God  the  Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is  the  Id^e  as  Anderg-- 
neyn  :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  eotidUimied  Reality.  The  »eparaium 
has  taken  phuje  which,  by  means  of  a  negation^  gives  tlie 
Abstraction  real  existence.  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
Identity  of  the  two;  the  'mfjatmn  of  the  negation  and  perfect 
totality  of  existence.  He  is  the  Consciousness  of  himself  as 
Spirit :  this  is  the  condition  of  his  existence, 

God  the  Father  was  before  the  World,  aaid  created  it. 
That  is  to  say,  he  existed  on  sirJi^  as  the  pure  Idee,  before  he 
assumed  any  reality.  He  created  the  World,  because  it  is 
the  essence  of  his  being  to  create  {es  geMrt  zu  seinem  Se^n^ 
Weseriy  Schopfer  su  seyn)>  Did  he  not  create,  then  would  bifl 
own  existence  be  incomplete. 

The  vulo^ar  notion  of  theologians  is  that  God  created  the 
world  by  an  act ;  hut  Hegel  says  that  the  creation  is  not  an 
act,  but  an  eternal  moment, — not  a  thing  done^  but  a  thing 
perpetually  doing  ;— God  did  not  create  the  world,  he  is  eter- 
nally creating  it.  Attached  also  to  this  vulgar  notion,  is 
another  less  precisely  but  more  commonly  entertained ; 
namely,  that  God,  having  created  the  world  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  lets  it  develope  itself  with  no  interference  of  his  ;  as 
Goethe  somewhere  ridicules  it,  he  '  sits  aloft  seeing  the  world 
go.'  This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  whose  pregnant 
words  are,  *  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.* 
We  live  in  God,  not  out  of  him,  not  simply  by  him.  And 
this  is  what  Hegel  means  when  he  denies  that  the  creation 
was  a  single  act.  Creation  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be. 
Creation  is  the  reality  of  God  ;  it  is  God  passing  into  activity, 
but  neither  suspended  nor  exhausted  in  the  act. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  here  give  of  his  Philosophj  of  Rell- 
gt4m;  were  we  to  venture  further,  we  should  only  get  ourselves 
entangled  in  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  theological  problems. 
Let  us  pass  therefore  to  his  Hidoinj  of  PhUosophy^  which, 
according  Uy  him,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Idee  as  inteliigenee,     Tliis  development  of  thought  is  nothing 
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more  than  the  various  transitions  which  constitute  the 
moments  of  the  absohite  Method.  All  these  moments  are 
represented  in  hiatorj ;  so  that  the  Hisiorij  of  Fhilosopkii  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  Logic  under  the  forms  of  intelligence- 
The  succession  of  these  moments  gives  to  each  period  a  par- 
ticular philosophy;  bnt  these  various  philosophies  are,  in 
truth,  only  parts  of  the  one  philosophy.  This  looks  like  the 
Eclecticism  of  Victor  Cousin  ;  and  indeed  Cousin's  system  is 
hut  an  awkward  imitation  of  Hegel :  the  Frenchman  has 
either  misunderstood,  or  has  modified,  the  views  of  his 
master. 

Historically  speaking,  there  have  been,  according  to  Hegel, 
but  two  philosophies^that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Germany. 
The  Greeks  conceived  Thought  under  the  form  of  the  Idee  ; 
the  modems  have  conceived  it  under  the  form  of  Spirit,  The 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  arrived  at  unity ;  but  then  unity  was 
only  idea!,  it  existed  objectively  in  thought.  The  subjective 
aspect  was  wanting  j  the  totality  knew  itself  not  as  subjective 
and  objective.     This  is  the  triumph  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  momeniff  have  been  briefly  these : — 1*  With  Thales  and 
the  Eleatics,  the  M^e  was  conceived  as  pure  Being ;  the  One. 
2.  With  Plato  it  was  conceived  as  Universal,  Essence, 
Thought.  8.  With  Aristotle  as  Notion  (Be^ri/f).  4.  With 
the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  as  subjective  Motion. 
5-  With  the  Alexandrians  as  the  totality  of  Thought. 
6,  With  Descartes  as  the  Self-Consciousness.  7.  With 
Fichte  as  the  Absolute,  or  Ego.  8.  With  Schelling  as  the 
Identity  of  Subject  and  Object, 

§  VI.  Criticism  of  Hegel. 

Of  all  celebrated  thinkers  Hegel  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
understood.  His  very  disciples  and  commentators  are  ready 
to  deny  each  other's  interpretations ;  and  according  to  a 
current  epigram,  which  though  probably  mythical  has  never- 
theless the  truth  of  a  myth,  Hegel  himself  declared  that  only 
one  of  his  disciples  had  understood  him — adding  with  a  sigh 

»8  2 


*iuid  he  msflondeiBlDod  me/    Xo  greater 
ijftem  eoold  be  ottered. 

The  first  dUBcxOtf  U  Hegel^s  stjle^    H 
Kot  tli&t  he  writes  the  Ammtdma^  ilof«slf » 
Kant ;  &r  finm  it ;  his  aestenees  are  wdl 


afa 


alyfej£j 


But  he  has  a  tepolfife  termindogj^  aad  a  hmhit  €if  ahiajs 
preferrmg  the  abatmci  ezpveanoa  to  the  oonerete,  whirh 
after  a  while  gires  the  reader  a  senae  of  being  taiaed  abate 
oor  mother  earth  iota  aa  atoioaphere  extremelj  imrefied  and 
alightlj  mephitict  This,  howeter,  is  bj  no  meana  the 
wo»t.  With  doe  patience,  the  terminologj  maj  be  maatered, 
and  the  abstractaonfl  maj  be  translated  into  intelligible 
concretes.  The  real  exasperation  begins  with  oar  del 
of  his  slipperiness  and  ambiguitj:  'The  sense  ia 
moltiform,  like  a  gypej's  prophecy  or  the  acioQa 
alchemists/  This  felicitoos  deseription  is  bjr  an 
disciple^t  who  elsewhere  confesses  §  that '  Hegel  often 
words  in  their  directlj  deriTatire  sense,  that  this  senae  aiid 
the  usoal  sense  as  it  were  coquet  with  each  other  into  a 
third  sense/  Is  not  this  indeed  the  application  of  hia 
dialectical  Method  to  language '? 

In  his  Logic  he  makes  it  a  special  merit  of  the  German 
language  that  more  than  all  other  modem  langnagea  it 
{>ennits  of  this  ambignitj,  many  of  its  words  containing  not 
only  different  but  directly  opposed  meanings  '  so  that  a 
s{jeculative  spirit  in  the  language  is  not  to  be  overlooked.*  || 
He  takes  occasion  to  comment  in  a  special  section  on  the 


•  Whftt  can  be  finer  than  his  retort  upon  the  rulgar  phrase  *  no  man  ts  %  bcfo 
to  hm  v&let — not  because  the  hero  'ib  not  a  hero  but  because  the  ralef  ia  a  ralH*! 
Again  a  few  lines  further  on  he  bhjs  that  Th<>i^ites  ia  a  atandin^  AgoT«  Ibr  all 
tJin«» :  if  he  do^  not  nlvriiyft  get  beaten,  as  in  Homeff  his  en rjr  and  egotism  zsnkle 
in  hta  fletfh^  ami  the  undjring  tterix^nt  that  gnaws  him  b  the  pang  of  aeei<ig  hia 
ttigg«>ations  and  Titoperations  wholly  wiihoat  influence  on  the  conzae  of  > 
PkitiM,  der  GtMhichtt,  p.  40, 

t  On  thi*  |»oint  compare  what  ho  uiya  Mmykiopinikt  f  3,  p.  7. 

{  #*ri«j.iNo:  Secrtt  qf  H^l,  I  67. 

\  Hmuel  :  Ifigik.    Vprredo  snr  zweitcn  Aujgabe.    Gump,  alto  p.  27. 
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aufkebenj  which,  having  the  contradictorr  meanings  of 

suppress  and  to  preserve,  plays  an  immense  part  in  his 

^  y „«v,m.     *  It  is  striking^  to  find  language,'  he  says,  'using  the 

aiue  word  for  two  contradictor?  predicables.    To  speculative 

■hought,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  words  which  have  a  speculative 

Ifceaning  in  their  own  selves.     The  German  language  has  a 

^Bnsiderable  number  of  them.*^ 

H  He  is  fond  of  revealing  philosophic  principles  involved  in 
Hdiuarj  terms,  and  his  derivations  are  often  as  ingenious 
IS  thej  are  etymologieally  incorrect.  If  we  were  to  derive 
f  DeYil '  from  *  Do  Evil/  in  defiance  of  philology  which  proves 
it  to  be  derived  fi'om  Diuholus^  we  should  pursue  his  plan 
-when  lie  derives  Judgment^  Vrtheilf  from  Ur  Theil^  as  *  the 
primitive  separation  of  the  Notion/t  in  defiance  of  philology 
ivhieh  proves  uHheilen  to  be  the  old  Cierraan  onlalen  'to 
tell '-- whence  ordalie  *  narrative,'  and  our  English  'tale/ 
And  so  of  man  J  others. 

Difficult  as  the  style  is,  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in 
,  placing  ourselves  at  HegeFs  point  of  view,  seeing  the  argu- 
ment as  it  is  seen  by  him.  This  indeed  is  the  main  difficulty 
in  all  systems  which  h:ive  a  different  basis  from  our  own 
system.  We  incessantly  introdnce  our  own  point  of  view ; 
and  when  this  introduction  produces,  as  often  it  must  pro- 
duce, a  manifest  disturbance,  we  are  but  too  ready  to  assign 
the  discrepancy  to  the  system  we  oppose,  and  thus  credit  it 
with  the  contradiction  we  have  created.  This  is  inevitably 
the  case  in  our  study  of  Hegel,  unless  we  are  vigilant.  He 
fio  often  insults  common  sense,  and  so  flagrantly  disregards 
the  conclusions  established  by  experience  and  science,  that 
the  exasperated  reader  judging  him  from  these  standing  points 
is  tempted  to  turn  away  in  disgust ;  or  lets  the  book  fall  from 
his  hands  in  the  weariness  of  perpetual  want  of  symputhy, 
^et,  as  even  those  who  have  been  most  perplexed  and  wearied 

W*  Lo^ik,  1.  110,    The  trnnslation  iu  tbe  test  is  by  ^Ir,  SrinuKCJ,  op.  fit,  I.  3S6, 
Bf  IhUL  iu.  63,  65,     This,  boworer,   ia  not  ori'MDal  with  Hkgel;  I  find  it  in 

Barimli's  Grundriss  dtr  ersten  Lotfik,  67,  wbero  Urihcilh  the  dirtjctJou  of  Thought 

towards  an  object,  quasi  divisio  prifnariaohjectu 
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will  admit  that  Hegel  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  lunatic,  it  ie 
clear  that  if  he  disregards  the  objections  of  Common  Sense 
and  Empiricism,  it  must  be  because  he  refiises  to  recognize 
their  claims  to  be  heard  at  all  in  questions  of  Philosophy  * 
And  so  it  is.  Two  things  excite  his  measureless  contempt: 
1.  The  psychological  investigation  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  Knowledge^ — that  is  to  say  enquiries  into  the  genem 
of  ideas  —  and  2,  the  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  philo- 
sophical problems  by  using  Experience  as  a  platform-  In- 
ductive Psychology,  and  Empirical  Inductions,  except  when 
confined  to  the  vulgarest  purposes  of  Scieoce,  he  doffs  aside ; 
and  justly,  since  if  their  claims  be  admitted,  his  system 
tumbles  into  ruin. 

Taking  his  stand  upon  the  identity  of  Being  and  Knowing, 
which  was  the  undisputed  platform  of  Philosophy  in  hia  * 
country,  he  saw  that  since  Nature  was  thus  simply  the  ex- 
ternality of  Mind, — if  the  order  in  phenomena  is  identical 
with  the  order  in  ideas, — a  complet-e  explanation  would  be 
given  could  the  process  of  Tliought  be  explained. 

The  laws  of  Tkmight  would  be  the  laws  of  things  ihonght. 
The  laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  coustituta  the  science  of 
Logic.  But  instead  of  accepting  the  ancient  division  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  or  the  laws  of  Thought  and  the  laws 
of  Things,  we  must,  he  said,  absorb  the  two  into  one,  and 
present  a  Logic  which  is  also  a  Metaphysic.  The  categories 
will  thus  form  the  skeleton  of  the  universe. 

The  process  of  Thought,  its  dialectical  movement,  is  Thesis 
(Affirmation),  Antithesis  (Negation),  and  Synthesis  (Unity); 
otherwise  Premiss,  Judgment,  and  Conclusion.  This  also 
must  be  the  process  of  objective  evolution,  namely,  Being, 
Non -Being,  and  Becoming — Possibility,  Actuality,  Reality, — 
Generality,  Partieularity,  Singularity.  The  dialectical  move- 
ment is  a  concretion  of  the  Abstract,  a  specification  of  the 

•  He  would  hiive  smiled  at  the  epigmtn  in  whieli  M.  Ott  ex^irrsscs  the  fe«li]|g 
of  ordinary  readers,  struck  mth  the  aliaurdity  of  thi^  Method  of  Ni*g»tion  :  •  Or  U 
iii>ffation  la  plus  claire  en  ei?c?i.  c'est  Ja  n^garion  du  seas  comnmn,  cV«t  li»  n^urrrfr- 
meot  do  t^ute  U  logii^ue  huDiaine.'  /idj^  tt  h  Phih^^kk  (dUmande.  ^iLtis,  1844, 
p.  08. 
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eral)  a  differentiation  of  the  One  into  tlie  Many,  and  the 
rn  again  of  the  Many  into  the  One— a  birth,  a  develop- 
t^  and  a  death  which  is  also  new  birth. 
ist   as    physicistB  generalize    all  particular    phenomena 

their  Laws,  and  then  treat  these  as  the  eternal  verities 
immauent  causes  of  change,  so  Hegel  having  seized  the 
ract  and  eternal  categories  or  general  laws  of  Thought, 
in  them  the  immanent  causes  of  all  changes,  inward  and 
fBxd,  Finding  a  process  of  incessant  negation,  or  limi- 
in,  underlying  all  specification,  he  erected  this  principle  of 
tradiction  into  the  geneiuting  process, 
i  is  thus  I  endeavour  to  rethink  his  thought*  Whatever 
!riate  one  may  foi-ni  of  it,  one  mnst  at  least  acknowledge 
fid  consistency  very  unlike  the  chaotic  lunacy  it  presents 
I  an  outside  view.  The  great  problem  before  him  was 
''  to  interpret  the  co-existence  and  succession  of  phe- 
yena'?  which  presented  itself  in  this  question,  What  is 
relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective  ?  His  solution 
jeeds  on  the  assumption,  common  to  all  metaphysical 
imS;  that  the  processes  of  Creation  are  revealed  in  Tliought, 
he  carried  this  assumption  furtht^r  by  aflkming  an  idenidy 
we  more  timid  speculators  saw  only  a  mirroring^  or  iutu- 
p.  He  remarks  of  Empiricism  ^  that  instead  of  seeking 
fTrue  in  Thought  itself,  it  endeavours  to  draw  it  from 

ience  of  the  inward  and  outward  present.'  *     It  seeks 
tes,  particulars,  and  raises  them  into  general  concepts, 

■sitions,  laws.  '  But  this,  however,  has  onl}"  the  meaning 
^  such  generalities — e.g.  Force — ^have  no  further  reach 
b  such  as  is  given  in  Perception,  and  only  refers  to  the 
lonstrable  connexion  of  phenomena.'  *  The  rigorous 
ic  of  Eiupiricism,  inasmuch  as  it  limits  itself  to  the  Finite, 
gether  denies  the  Snpraaensible,  or  at  least  the  knowledge 
%  and  leaves  to  Thought  only  Absb^action  and  formal 
Tersality  and  Identity.  The  fundamental  illusion  of 
piricism  is  this,  that  it  employs  the  metaphysical  cate- 


*  EiuyJdopMif,  I  37. 
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gories  of  Matter,  Force,  besides  tliose  of  One,  Many^  Unirer- 
salitj,  Infinitude,  &c.,  moreover  by  means  of  these  conclodc^, 
thereby  presupposing  the  forms  of  Conchision,  and  in  all  this 
never  suspects  that  it  is  metaphysieal.'  Empiricism  has 
only  Perception,  and  Perception  is  always  of  the  singular  and 
transitory ;  whereas  knowledge  refuses  to  remain  standing 
still  here,  but  seeks,  in  the  singular  and  transitory,  what  is 
nniversiil  aaid  permanent.  This  is  Experience,  Its  instru^ 
ment  is  analysis.  But  here  it  commits  the  error  of  supposing 
that  when  it  has  analysed  objects  it  leaves  them  as  it  found 
them ;  whereas  it  has  ti*ansformed  the  concrete  into  the 
abstract.  Its  differences  are  abstract  speeifieatians>  Le., 
Thoughts.  *  Since  then  these  thoughts  represent  what  the 
Things  are  in  theraselves,  we  return  to  the  old  metaphysical 
assumption  that  the  truth  of  Tilings  lies  in  Tlioiight.**  In 
a  word,  Empincisin  fails  wholly  to  reveal  Universality  and 
Necessity, 

*  The  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  in  common  with  Empiri- 
cism accepts  Experience  as  the  only  ground  of  knowledge, 
but  this  knowledge  is  only  that  of  phenomena,  not  that  of 
Truth-'  But  Kant  drew  Universality  and  Necessity  from 
another  source,  the  spontaneous  or  a  priori  determinations 
of  Thought.  These  categories  constitute  the  objectivity  of 
Experieiice.t  Wherein  then  does  Hegel  difier  from  Kant  ? 
In  this,  that  Kant  regarded  the  identity  of  object  and  subject 
as  an  identity  limited  to  Consciousness — it  was  a  truth  of 
Experience ;  but  transcend  en  tally  it  was  no  truth  at  all,,  for 
no  such  conceptions  as  those  of  object  and  subject  could  be 
transcendentally  applied,  Hegel  tearing  down  the  barrier 
between  Experiential  and  Transcendental — denying  the  exis- 
tence of  the  assumed  Dtn^  ati  nick — made  the  identity  in  Con- 
sciousness an  absolute  identity.  Thus  while  Kant  aflinns 
the  categories  to  l^e  applicable  only  to  phenomena,  to  onr 
subjective  condition,  and  to  have  no  application  whatever  to 
ihings    in    them^lveSf    Hegel,    utterly    denying     the     dis- 


Op,  Ht.  {  38, 
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iction  between  phenomena  and  nonmena,   declaring  tlit* 

ing  an  mch  to  be   a   thought,  obliterates  the  distinction 

stween  objective  and  subjective,  uniting  them  in  a  higher 

ategory ;  and  he  is  thus  led  to  regard  the  categories  as  physi* 

ists  regard  laws. 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  point  of  intersection  and 

le  derivation  of  Hegel  from  Kant,  it  may  he  nseful  here  to 

Ely  a  word  on  the  distinction  of  Objective  and  Subjective. 

legel  remarks  an  essential  defect  in  Kant's  view  of  the 

itegories,  that  it  does  not  consider  them  in  themselves,  but 

;>nly  whether  they  are  objective  or  subjective.     The  ordinary 

BDse  of  objective,  is  whatever  is  external,  and  only  to  be 

eached  through  perception*     And  since  such  categories  as 

causality  have  not  this  objectivity,  not  being  given  in  per- 

sption,  Kant  declared  theni  to  be  subjective,  belonging  to  the 

Ipontaneity  of  Thought.     But  he  also  named  what  is  ihougM 

(more  particularly  the   Universal  and  Necesaarj^)  objective, 

md  what  ig  only  feli^  the  subjective.     The  contradiction  is 

&nly  superficial.     Sensations   are   subjective   in    as   far   as 

ley  are  ours  only — mine,  not  yours,  or  his — and  thus  in- 

ipable  of  being  communicated.     But  thoughts  are  objective 

in  as   far  as  they  are  every  one's,— they   carry  their  own 

lignatares,  and  are  universally  intelligible — they  admit  of 

demonstration,   or    being   shoum  to    others,     Thoiights  are 

objective,  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of  every  sut>]ect  ;* 

and  tliey  are  the  j^ermanent ;  whereas  feelings  are  only  of  the 

;transitory ;  thoughts  are  of  the  general,  whereas  feelings  are 

only  of  the  singular. 

This  dietinction  which  Kant  has  brought  out  we  also  find 
in  the  language  of  culture.     Thus  in  judging  of  a  work  of 
,  we  are  required  to  take  the  objective  not  the  subjective 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say  not  the   particular  fancy  and 
mood  of  the  spectator,  but  the  higher  vision  of  Art  in  its 
ature  and  essence.f 


.  m  t 
KArt^ 
^poir 


*  A  fallarj.    Tbnnghts  ftre  Dot  independent  0/  but  commom  to  the  imbject^. 
iTiilce  ait  a  J  the  thinking  suhjet^tn,  and  tbe  88Sert<4  independeiice  Taniahi^fl. 
t  Entykhpadie,  %  41,  Ziiftntz  2. 
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But  Hegel,  rejecting  the  Kantian  position  tirat  even  this 
latter  form  of  objectivity  is  after  all  only  STibjective,  since 
the  categories  are  only  our  forms,  and  are  divided  by  an  im- 
passable chasm  from  things  in  themselves,  declares  'the 
trne  objectivity  of  Thonght  to  be  this,  that  thoughts  are  not 
only  our  thoughts,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  in  iUelfne$t 
of  things  and  objects  in  general*'  Although  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  categories  are  not  immediately  contained  ia 
eensations,  but  belong  to  Thought,  it  by  no  means  foUovre 
that  tliey  are  therefore  only  ours,  and  not  also  conditions  of 
the  objects,* 

From  Hegers  point  of  view,  namely  that  of  Absolute 
Idealism,  this  is  indisputable^  The  identity  of  object  and 
subject  being  affirmed,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  must  be 
equally  true  of  the  other.  According  to  Kant,  whatever  we 
think  is  false  (transcendentally)  because  it  is  our  thought ; 
according  to  Hegel,  whatever  we  think  is  true,  because  we 
think  it.  He  sajs :  *  Kant  pretends  that  the  ideas  or  notions 
of  things  are  conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  general  forms  called 
Categories ;  and  he  adds  that  by  means  of  these, viz,.  Quantity, 
Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality— we  form  a  synthesis  A  prum 
without  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  senses.  But 
Kant  J  who  in  affirming  this  had  enteTOd  on  the  path  of  truth, 
was  not  able  to  deduce  from  his  principles  all  the  con- 
eecjuences.  In  the  remainder  of  liis  philosophy  he  has  em- 
braced that  common  error  which  affirms  that  ideas  or  notions 
of  things  are  fortuitous  abstractions  made  by  the  mind,  and 
that  things  are  absolutely  impenetrable  to  us.  Proceeding 
further  on  the  course  which  Kant  abandoned  too  soon  I  have 
aiTived  at  a  reconstruction  of  Logic. 'f 

It  is  here  the  point  of  intersection  may  be  found.  Hegel 
complains  that  Kant  has  not  deduced  his  Categories,  but 
simply  taken  those  which  the  old  books  of  Logic  furnished. 

•  Eneyklopddk,  §42,  ZusiiU  3. 

t  Tlis  Subject itx  D>gic  of  Heyd,  translated  bj  H.  Slomax  and  J,  Waij^x. 
LotidoD,  IS*') 6,  p.  19.  This  little  work,  not  a  trutiHlation  but  a  digest  of  eoni^ 
pi>rlionb  of  (ho  ^utijective  Lopc^  can  be  lecommeaded  to  the  English  reader  About 
to  commence  tbe  study  of  Hrgel. 
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ence  does  the  Ego,  which  is  siuiplj  the  abstract  unity  of 
If-consciousness,  derive  its  concrete  determinations,  or 
rms?  This  deduction  is  Heg^ePe  special  object.  But 
thout  paufiing  here  to  examine  its  validity,  let  us  ask, 
!ow  does  the  Logical  become  Real,  how  are  the  Forms  of 
ought  shown  to  be  at  the  same  time  Forms  of  Things '? 
'he  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  identification  of  the 
otion  with  the  Absolute.  *  Being  and  Essence  are  but 
oments  of  its  Becomiiig;  it  (the  Notion)  is,  however,  their 
»Tmd  or  fundameny  their  Truth,  as  the  identity  in  which 
y  have  perished  and  are  contained.  They  are  contained 
it  because  it  is  their  Result,  but  no  longer  as  Being  and 
ssence ;  they  have  these  speciticatioDS  only  so  fai*  as  they 
ve  not  returned  into  Unity.'*  Kant's  Categories  are 
ctions  of  the  understanding  which  have  no  content,  being 
limply  formal  and  deriving  their  material  from  Sense,  But 
egel,  dissolving  the  assumed  opposition  of  Sense  and  Under- 
standing, denied  the  asserted  distinction  of  formal  and 
material  to  be  other  than  logical.  He  thus  materialized  the 
Categories, 

Having  thus,  not  mthout  effort,  tried  to  present  the  system 
aa  a  coherent  deduction,  we  have  now  to  -dsk  :  Is  the  founda- 
tion solid  ?  Can  we  accept  this  revelation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  universe  is  evolved "?    Can  we  accept  the  Logic 

kas  an  organon  of  discoveiy  ? 
I.  As  an  ortjauon.  It  claims  to  deduce  the  multiple  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  as  concretions  of  the  Abstract  Idea 
through  its  immanent  dialectical  movement.  It  holds  the 
keys.  Now  the  first  remark  to  be  made  is  that  this  Method  is 
not  in  the  least  the  deductive  Method  it  pretends  to  be.  It 
gives  us  a  Rubric  and  pretends  to  give  a  Deduction.  By  De- 
duction  we  reach  unsuspected  truths,  undisclosed  particulars. 
A  verbal  generality  discloses  nothing  but  verbal  applications  ; 

'*  '  Seys  nod  WeMQ  tind  imKifem  die  Momente  seinet  Werdens;  erabcrijut  ihre 
|0niiidlfige  imd  "Wtthrhi^it,  d»  die  IdentitAt  in  weleher  aie  untergeg»iigoD  trnd 
cntlimltBii  siad.  Sio  siud  in  ihm,  w«'il  (?r  ihr  ReMiltiit  iat^  enUjuIteo,  abt^r  nicht 
mchr  als  Ht'vn  und  nU  Weeen  ;  dies©  BeBtimmutig^n  hjiben  sie  our  insofero  sio 
nct^li  uicht  ID  diesf  iLre  Eiuheit  Euriickgeg^ngeD  smd.'    Lo^k^  iti,  6. 
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a  generality   g^atliered  by   Induction  from    plienomena    h 
seen  to  have  wide-reaeldiig  applications  and  illuminations  of 
obscnre  places.     Once  let  the  elements  be  given,   and  from 
them  we  can  deduce  the  resultant^  before  that  resultant  has 
yet  been  manifest  to  sense : — ^the  existence,  and  local  posi- 
tion of  a  planet,  with  its  orbit,  can  be  deduced   from  tJie 
elements  of  perturbation  in  the  movements  of  other  planets. 
Hegel's   Rubric  ha^   no   such   reach.     It  can  but  assign  a 
place  to  discoveries  already  made.     No  single  tmexpected 
disclosure  was  ever  made  by  it  5  many  nndeniable  disclosni^ 
obstinately  refuse  to  be  included  in  it.     It  has  excited  awe 
and  admiration  by  its  universality  of  application  ;  and  there  is 
something  truly  fascinating  in  this  appearance  of  grasp- 
Admitting  that  it  is  no  Organon  of  discovery,  we  might  still 
prize  it  highly  aa  a  vast  Classification —  were  the  Classifies* 
tion  only  valid,  iiaiuraly  serviceable,  instead  of  being  arbitrary 
and  useless,  useless  because  arbitrary.     Its  pervading  vice  is 
the  metaphysical  vice  of  dealing  with  abstracts  in   disregard 
of  the  concretes  from  which  they  have  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been  abstracted ;  consequently  whenever  we  restore  the 
discarded  concretes  we  disclose  the   futility  of  the   scheme. 
The  friend,  already  referred  to,  objects  that  in  this  passage 
I   am  *  arbitrarily  assuming  the  point  of  view  opposite  to 
IXegel's,  who  conceives  that  Knowledge  is  abstract  or  void 
of  definiteness  before  it  is  concrete  or  defined.     He  would 
say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  first  knowledge 
of  a  physical  phenomenon  is  concrete,  that  the  phenomenon 
is  concrete  to  us  when  we   first  become  aware   of  it.     It 
only  becomes  so  gradually  as  we  compare  it  with  other  phe- 
nomena and  relate  it  to  all  its  conditions.'     Unquestionably 
I  am  assuming  the  opposite  point  of  view  to  HegeFs.     I 
coticeive  that  he  altogether   misrepresents  the  genesis   of 
experience,  and   that  he  confounds  a  confused  conception 
with   an   abstract  conception,  when  he  supposes  that  our 
sensible  experiences  are  abstract  before  they  are  concrete. 
The  ohliteraiion  of  particulars,  which  is  Hegel's  plan^  is  a 
very  different  procedure  from  the  mihmitnption  of  particulars 
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ad  their  expression  in  a  symbol,  which  is  the  Notation  of 
ience.  Take  an  example  :  when  a  man  is  killed  by  the  fall 
a  tile  fmm  the  house-top,  he  id  not  killed  bj  the  tile 
self,  sajs  Hegel,  *  since  the  effect  is  only  produced  by  the 
pired  velocity— that  is  to  say  the  man  is  killed  by  Time 
id  Space — der  Mensch  wird  (lurch  Ranm  und  Ztit  iodt^eschla' 
M  I '  *  The  absurdity  here  arises  from  disregarding  the  tile, 
mass  and  cohesion,  as  factors  in  the  result.  Does  he 
appose  that  if  a  snowbaE  acquired  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ill  it  would  equally  shatter  a  parapet?  The  physicist  is 
^t  liberty  to  disregard  all  particulars,  if  he  subwumes  tkein  in 
lis  notation,  e.g.  whether  the  projectile  be  of  wood,  iron, 
ick,  or  water  is  indifferent  to  him  ;  all  that  his  formula 

is  a  given  density,  mass,  with  a  given  velocity. 
Another  example :  the  instinct  of  Reason,  Hegel  says, 
necessarily  seeks  the  purification  of  the  Notion.  When  a 
jaw  first  appears  it  is  impure,  shrouded  in  the  particulars  of 
gnse,  and  the  Notion  which  constitutes  its  nature  is  sunk  in 
ense.  Reason  endeavours  to  free  it,  and  thus  raise  it  out 
its  imprisonment  in  the  momenta  of  conditioned  Being, 
'  Thus  the  relation  of  Acid  to  Base  and  their  movement 
>wards  each  other  make  a  Law,  in  w^hich  these  opposites 
l>ppear  as  bodies.  But  these  separated  things  have  no 
aality ;  the  force  which  t^ars  them  asunder,  cannot  hinder 
Hhem  immediately  from  uniting  again,  for  they  exist  only 
in  this  relation.  They  cannot  remain  for  themselves,  like  a 
tooth  or  a  claw,  and  so  be  shown.  That  their  essence  consists 
in  passing  over  into  a  neutral  product,  makes  their  beivg  an 
in^itself'Subsumpiiun  (Armcknufiiehobcnevi —  yvhieh  may  be 
paraphrased  *  that  whose  essential  character  is  its  tendency 
to  suppress  itself) — or  an  Universal;  and  Acid  and  Base 
liave  only  truth  as  Universal,- f 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  Acid  has  only  the  significance 
of  an  acid  in  reference  to  a  base,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  body 
which  is  acid  in  reference  to  a  base,  exists  quite  irrespectivn 

•   Phatutmenoffigie^  p,  102, 
t  Encykhj^adk,  {  201. 
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of  tlie  biise  ;  and  HegeFs  assertion  that  it  is  non-exigteai 
itself^  becomes  the  more  untenable  wbea  juxtaposed  to 
assertion  that  a  tooth,  or  a  claw,  exists  for  itself.  The 
and  claw  are  onl}^  tooth  and  claw  in  relation  to  tlie  obj 
bitten  and  clawed,  as  an  acid  is  onlj  an  acid  in  relatiod 
the  objects  it  oxidizes. 

But  this  arbitrary  suppression  of  integ^l  factors  is  sjj 
niatic  with  Hegel ;  indeed  he  proclaims  it  to  be  the  insi 
of  Reason.  Thus,  to  take  an  illustration  from  another  spfcl 
when  he  declares  that  '  Spinoza  thinking  Substance  is  notll 
but  the  Notion  devehpinff  it  self  as  siibBtance^^  he  is  eonsisi 
with  his  assumption  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  being  i 
the  successive  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  Id^e.  He  w< 
say  that  in  consequence  of  this  necessary  evolution.  Spine 
personal  existence  was  needless,  the  successive  stages 
have  gone  on  had  thure  been  no  Spinoza.  It  is  in  this  t 
we  so  often  hear  that  gravitation  would  have  been 
covered  had  Newton  never  lived.  There  is  truth  in 
remark,  but  it  suppresses  an  implied  condition,  namelyi 
not  Spinoza  and  Newton,  then  some  other  mind  or  minds 
equivalent  force  !  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Gravitation 
ilisdose  itM'lf;  or  that  Science  in  the  abstract,  floati 
from  scientific  thinkers,  would  evolve  the  law  ? 

llironghout  his  historical,  no  less  than  throughout 
speculative  labours,  may  be  noticed  this  arbiti-ar^^  suppress 
of  concretes  which  do  not  fit  into  his  scheme*  Tliis  is  S€i 
in  his  Fhtinomenoki(jie  which  pretends  to  expound  the  evb 
tion  of  Consciousness  through  History.  As  Haym 
says:  'It  is  no  presentation  of  how  the  Spirit  of  the  Wo 
has  evolved  itself,  but  how  it  might  have  done  so,  and  mi 
have  done  so  had  it  accommodated  itself  to  the  scheme  of  1 
abstract  theory  of  Oonsciouaneas,  The  historic  figures  i 
thrown  chaotically  together,  The  selection  is  absoluti 
arbitrary.  When  the  writer  is  familiar  with  some  historii 
:pgurej,  or  hafi  receutly  met  with  it  in  hia  reading,  he  sen 
on  it  as  a  symbol  of  a  necessary  and  inevitable  stage 
developing  Consciousness,     Yet  if  the  spirit  of  the  Frea 
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SYolution  is  elevated  to  this  dignity^  one  sees  not  why  the 

ct^ristic  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  its  struggle  against 

rles  I.   was  not  worthy  of  a  similar  regard.     If  the 

sition  from  the  classic  to  the  Middle  Ages  is  raised  into 

pical  significance,  how  comes  it  that  the  not  less  remark* 

le  transition  of  the  renaissance  is  unnoticed  ?  '  * 

The  source  of  the  error  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is 

le  fallacy  which  deals  with  an  abstract  in  forgetfulness  of 

concretes;  because  Reason  detaches  the  law  from  the 

icnlars  expressed  by  the  law ;  this,  which  is  at  first  only 

artifice  of  Notation,  becomes,  in  forgetfulness  of  its  origin, 

reliance  on  the  law  as  aelf-snbsistent,  as  '  freed  from  ita 

iprisonment  *  in  particulars ;  and  thus  freed,  thus  purified, 

law    seems    to    acquire     a    higher    validity,      Hegel 

slieves  that  he  has  deduced  the  process  of  the  world  from 

Id€£ ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  has  explamed  how 

the  special  notions  we  frame   of  the  process,  may  be 

egarded  as  gradual  evolutions  of  the  Absolute  Notion,  how 

concretes  may  be  regarded  as  concretions  of  the  Abstract, 

lat  inasmuch  as   it  is  equally  easy  to   ascend   from  the 

ciaJ  notions  to  the  general  notion,  from  concretes  to  their 

ibstract,  and  thus  reverse  the  scheme  of  evolution,  we  ai'o 

lied  upon  to  decide  between   these  two  processes.     Our 

iecision  cannot  be  doubtful  when  we  perceive,  as  quickly  we 

aay  perceive,  that  Hegel  draws  nothing  out  of  his  Absolute 

but  what  he  had  previously  put  into  it  ;  he  can  deduce  no 

ecial  notions  except  those  which  have  already  been  suppUed 

arough  special  experience.     His  Rubric  only  embraces  tlie 

ready  known.     Had  not  experience  furnished  him  with  con- 

"cepts  of  Motion,  Quality,  Quantity,  Becoming,  Reality,  Space, 

Time,  Thought,  and  the  rest,  he  could  not  have  exhibited 

them  as  evolutions  of  Being  and  Non  Being,  pure  and  simple. 

In  one  word,  the  truth  of  things  is  not  to  be  attained  by 

the  8ttppresinofi  of  particulars,  but  by  their  comprehtyiimon  in 

a  general  concept.     The  Universal  which  is  a  negation  of 


*  Hayx:  Btg€l  umi  mme  ZeU,  1857*  P«  34^. 
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%e  stages  of  the  Notion  expressed.  It  is  thus,  for  instance, 
it  the  Plant  developes  itself  from  its  germ.  This  contains 
eady  the  whole  Plant  in  itself,  but  in  idea ;  and  we  must 
[>t  conceive  its  deveIox>nient  as  if  the  different  parts  of  the 
at,  its  root,  stem,  leaves,  &c-,  were  already  reallff  in  the 
erm,  onlj  in  miniature.  Such  a  conception  is  the  so-called 
hoitement  hypothesis,  the  defect  of  which  is  that  it  con- 
lera  as  already  existing  what  is  only  ideally  existing.  The 
jirect  side  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  in  it  the  Notion  re- 
the  same  during  its  process,  and  adds  nothing  new  to 
( ingest  (Inhalt)  but  only  brings  forward  a  change  of  form*"  * 
It  is  on  the  same  ground  that  he  vindicates  the  existence 
'  Innate  Ideas,  and  Plato's  doctrine  of  Reminiscence.  Ideas 
st  viriuftUy  though  not  aeiuaUy,  We  have  here  the  recur- 
Bnce  of  his  tendf^ru^jf  t«>  suppress  integral  factors,  to  disregard 
the  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  the  course  of  the 
volution,  as  if  ihey  were  insignificant.  What  he  supposes 
exist  ideally  is  simply  a  reflection  of  what  has  really 
Dcurred  ;  thus  he  confounds  a  resultant  with  an  antecedent ; 
id  upon  the  same  method  we  might  prove  that  ten  was  a 
lUlion,  because  it  contained  the  million  ideally,  because  by 
lultipl  J  cation  it  would  engender  a  million.  The  seed  does 
at  contain  the  plant ;  the  plant  is  developed  only  by  a  snc- 
lire  incorporation  of  foreign  elements  into  its  substance ; 
cid  the  plant  varies  as  these  incorporations  vary.  But 
&canse  we  can  ideally  retrace  these  successive  steps,  and 
ins  reach  the  seed,  the  fallacy  emerges  which  assumes  that 
de  result  was  contained  in  the  starting  point,  and  we  say 
ie  plant  is  *  potentially  contained  *  in  the  seed, 
I  have  argued  this  question  of  potentiality  in  ProhgommKj^ 
§§  50-52,  and  again  voL  L  p.  317-19  and  vol,  ii.  p,  281,  and 
p,  525,  The  reader  is  request-ed  to  consider  again  what  is 
there  said,  because  the  *  infirmity  of  thought '  which  it 
expounds,  is  one  which  pervades  Hegel's  system.  It  is 
this  infirmity  which  dictates  his  position  of  the  Idee  i  the 
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Thought,  whicli  on  his  owb  showing  is  the  l^Msi  atage  of 
development,  ia  erected  into  the  Jir^  The  UniTerse  which 
pafi0e8  from  uneonscionsnes  to  consciotisiiess,  and  6rom  eon* 
9cioiisn^s  to  8elf-con9cioQ5n«fSs»  is  made  to  be  an  evolntioii  d 
this  selfHsonscioosDess,  i.e.  its  last  stage.  Preeiael j  aiiak- 
gons  is  his  position  that  all  sensation  is  thought — a  far  mare 
illogical  position  than  that  of  Condillac,  who  made  all  though 
sensation.  Both  positions  rest  on  the  same  mistake  of  obBt* 
erating  differences. 

If  we  regard  the  erolution  of  the  nniverse  as  the  self- 
movement  of  the  Ides^  we  must  declare  that  the  final  stag? 
no  less  than  all  the  intermediate  stages  were  contained  reattf 
in  the  first,  as  the  emboUemeni  theory  declares  the  plant  to  be 
really  contained  in  the  seed.  And  for  this  reason.  If  tlie 
Inhalt  (ingest  or  content,)  be  not  enriched  by  the  incorpori* 
tion  of  foreign  elements,  but  only  nndergo  changes  of  form, 
the  reality  will  never  appear,  the  changes  will  cantiniie  re- 
stricted within  the  formal  sphere.  If,  however,  the  incorpo- 
ration take  place,  whence  come  the  incorporated  elements? 
Ill  that  case  we  assume  an  existent  Matter  independent  of 
the  Form ;  as  for  a  real  plant  we  require  the  existence  of 
gases  and  suits  independent  of  the  Plant  idea.* 

The  same  objection  rises  against  his  conception  of  ITni- 
versal  History,  as  the  evolution  of  the  Idea,  *  the  exhibition 
of  Spirit  {Geigf)^  in  the  process  of  working  ont  the  knowledge 
of  that  which  it  is  potentially.  Aud  as  the  germ  bears  in 
itself  the  whole  nature  of  the  tree,  atul  the  taste  and  form  of 
it«  frnit«,  so  do  the  first  traces  of  spirit  virtually  contain  the 

♦  ScTiEiij?co  putM  ]m  finger  on  this  wtuk  Pjxjf  wli*n  he  f»T»s#Trc*  thaif  Bw^el 
*  atamtidvsujimi  b^-Niifiirelo  infrf>dQre  fiii«'W  Wolflniiism;'  by  this  i«  mevint  fhnf  JQsl 
an  Wolf  ublitorareO  idl  tliaf  yva»  po^itii-n  in  I^ihxitz  iind  DvsrAiiTRH  to  fiiMhion  ft 
nyBti^m  in  whieli  nolhin^  bnt  rtb*tr»L'l  Jorm»li»m  r*'mainrd,  so  HKOki,,  oblitrirnVrisf 
the  fpul  Qiid  livinp:  ol>mrnt  'ftbirli  ScnEixr^co  had  proposisl,  nn  rb©  ongfin  o( 
inovtnient,  MR  Mb**  pnwpr  of  priKhinir  into  ft»  oj>po«tile  Hiid  returning  to  iteAt* 
tubstltiitiHl  f<ir  it  ibo  Notion  or  /r/^,  *4  bqucllc,  pur  k  fiction  In  plus  Arbitruire  fl 
]n  plui  ^^tmnge,  il  iiHribiiait  ntw  facultn  ^riirblfibU'  ib»  Tnonrcmiul  propn*.*  8cifKl.- 
Lixo  aho  Irulj  eav«  I  lint  tbo  i*mpiricjjl  tslinnuit  which  Hegrl  Rt  first  exelu({««  frniw 
his  KjNU-m  h**  IK  forc<'d  to  rofldniil  by  thr  bftfk  ertPttncf*,  for  tho  timisfonntttionf  «f 
t  h **  J  (U'(\  8ri I KJ.  M  f*n  t  Prcfttco  to  t  b  i'  Ten u  nbi t i u  1 1  uf  CvnMn  V  Frtu/fn  a*  /^ ;  tm  ik>kti'd 
bjr  Paul  GkiiiJu^jT. 
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rliole  of  that  History.'  ♦    Pause  here  to  remark  that  not  only 

I  the  germ  made  to  contain  all  the  future  elements  which 

mat  build  up  the  structure  of  the  tree^  but  the  psychological 

lents  of  *  taste '  and  *  form,*  which  may  hereafter  coalesce 

ith  it  in  a  percipient,     Ke  admits  in  the  following  parages 

we  claim  i- — 

*  Wliat  we  ctill  principle^  aim,  destiny^  or  the  nature  and 
lea  of  Spirits,  is  something  merely  general  and  abstract, 
Principle  —  Plan  of  Existence— Law— is  a  hidden,  undeve- 
jped  essence,  which  as  stick — however  true  in  itself — is  not 
:)mpletely  real.     Aims,  principles,  &e,,  hare  a  place  in  our 

thoughts,  in  our  subjective  design  only ;  but  not  yet  in  the 
phere  of  reality.  That  which  exists  for  itself  only,  is  a 
>^ibility,  a  potentiality;  but  has  not  yet  emerged  into 
Sxistence.  A  second  element  must  be  introduced  in  order  to 
roduce  actuality — yiz,  actuation,  realization ;  and  whose 
lotive  power  is  the  Will — the  activity  of  man  in  the  widest 
?D8e.  It  is  only  by  this  activity  that  that  Idea  as  well  as 
ibstract  characteristics  generally,  are  realized,  actualized^ 
for  of  themselves  they  are  powerless.  The  motive  power  that 
puts  them  in  operation,  and  gives  them  determinate  existence, 
'is  the  need,  instinct,  inclination,  and  passion  of  man. 

*  The  History  of  the  World  begins  with  its  general  aim — 
the  realization  of  the  Idea  of  Spirit — only  in  an  implicit  form 
{an  sich)  that  is,  as  Nature ;  a  hidden,  most  profoundly  hidden, 
unconscious  instinct  j  and  the  whole  process  of  History  (as 
already  observed),  is  directed  to  rendering  this  unconscious 
impulse  a  conscious  one.  Thus  appearing  in  the  form  of 
merely  natural  existence,  natural  will — that  which  has  been 
called  the  subjective  side,— physical  craving,  instinct,  passion, 
private  interest,  as  also  opinion  and  subjective  conception,— 
cpontaneously  present  themselves  at  the  very  commencement. 
This  vast  congeries  of  volitions,  interests  and  activities,  con- 
stitute the  instruments  and  means  of  the  World- Spirit  for 
attaining    its    object;    bringing   it  to   consciousness,   and 

Phi/owphf  of  ffiittory.    Translated  by  J.  Sibbek.  M.A.  185T  (In  BokaU  Pkifo- 
Lihrafy%  a  tnathitloii  of  (he  mett  merit. 
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realizing  it.  And  this  aim  is  none  other  than  finding  itself 
— coming  to  itself — and  contemplating  itself  in  concrete 
actuality, 

'  In  relation  to  thia  independently  universal  and  substantial 
existence — all  else  is  subordinate,  subservient  to  it,  and  the 
means  for  its  development. — The  Union  of  Universal  Abstract 
Existence  generally  with  the  Individual, — the  Snbjectivt^ — 
that  this  alone  is  Tnith,  belongs  to  the  department  of  specu- 
lation, and  is  treated  in  this  general  form  in  Logic,^ — But  in 
the  process  of  the  World's  History  iteelf, — as  still  incom* 
plete,~the  abstract  final  aim  of  history  is  not  yet  made  the 
distinct  object  of  desire  and  interest.  While  these  limited 
sentiments  are  still  unconscious  of  the  purpose  they  are 
fidfilUng,  the  universal  principle  is  implicit  in  them,  and  is 
realizing  itself  through  them.  The  question  also  assumes 
the  form  of  the  Union  of  Freedom  and  Necessity ;  the  latent 
abstract  process  of  Spirit  being  regarded  as  Neceg^ity,  while 
that  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  conscious  will  of  men,  as 
their  interestj  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Freedom.* 

But  since  these  elements  are  all  subjective,  all  spiritual, 
we  may  claim  them  as  concretions  of  abstract  Spirit ;  and  he 
has  a  good  illustration  here, 

*  The  building  of  a  house  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sub- 
jective aim  and  design.  On  the  other  hand  we  hare,  as 
means,  the  several  substances  required  for  the  work, — ^Iron, 
Wood,  Stones.  The  elements  are  made  use  of  in  working  up 
this  material :  fire  to  melt  the  iron,  wind  to  blow  the  fire, 
water  to  set  wheels  in  motion,  in  order  to  cut  the  wood,  &c* 
The  result  is,  that  the  wind,  which  has  helped  to  build  the 
house,  is  shut  out  by  the  house ;  so  also  ai-e  the  violence  of 
rains  and  floods,  and  the  destructive  powers  of  fire,  so  far  ub 
the  house  is  made  fire-proof-  The  stones  and  beams  obey 
the  law  of  gravity, — press  downwards, — and  so  high  walls 
are  carried  up.  Thus  the  elements  are  made  use  of  in 
accordance  with  their  nature,  and  yet  to  co-operate  for  a 
product,  by  which  their  operation  is  limited.  Thus  the 
passions  of  men  are  gratified  ;  they  develope  themselves  and 
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leir  aims  in  accordance  with  tlieir  natural  tendencies,  and 
build  up  the  edifice  of  human  society ;    thus  fortifying  a 
>Bition  for  Right  and  Order  agaimt  themselve^J* 
To  Avhieh  we  may  add  :  Here  the  existence  of  the  building 
luterials   is   presupposed  j    without   these  there  can  be  no 
louse  built,  no  society  evolved,  let  there  be  never  so  archi- 
ctural  an  Idea ;  with  these  the  house  and  society  may  be 
iuilt,  the  structures  depending  incessantly  on  them,  every 
Iteration  in  them  having  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
lized  ideal.     But  this  Hegel  will  not  allow.     He  says : — 
*  Here  we  have  only  to  iudieate  that  Spirit  begins  with  a 
jerm  of  infinite  possibihty,  but  onhj  possibility, — containing 
ts  substantial  existence  in  an  undeveloped   form,  as  the 
object  and  goal  which  it  reaches  only  in  its  resultant — full 
gality.     In  actual   existence  Progress  appears   as   an   ad- 
rancing  from  the  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect;  but  the 
former  must  not  be  understood  abstractly  as  only  the  imper- 
fect, but  as  something  which  involves  the  very  opposite  of 
I     itself — the  so-ealled  perfeet^ — as  a  gertn  or  impulse-     So — 
^fcreflectively,  at  least — possibility  points  to  something  destined 
^Bto  become  actual ;  the  Aristotelian  BvvafLts  is  also  potmtiny 
^"  power   and  might.     Thus   the  Imperfect,  as   involving   its 
opposite,  is  a  contradiction,  which  certainly  exists,  but  which 
is  continually  annulled  and   solved;  the  instinctive   move- 
ment, the  inherent  impulse  in  the  life  of  the  soul — to  break 
through  the  rind  of  mere  nature,  sensnousness,  and  that 
which  is  alien  to  it,  and  to  attain  to  the  light  of  conscious- 
ness, i,e,  to  itself.' 

Nor  can  this  be  gainsaid  by  anyone  who  accepts  the 
Aristotelian  conception  of  virtual  and  actual.  Wliich,  how- 
ever, must  be  rejected.  The  virtual  is  only  a  figment,  which 
the  actual  may  make  a  reality ;  until  it  is  viade,  it  does 
not  exist,  Hegel  declares  that  ^  Essence  is  a  self-sepa- 
ration of  Being*  (Das  Wescn  ist  eine  Selhstdiremtum  des 
Beyns),  But  the  proptsiticn  is  nnthmkable  inits  naked 
simplicity,  and  only  thinkable  when  it  involves  the  very 
.elements  it  pretends  to  evolve.    Abstract  Being,  in  which 
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there  is  no  difference,  cannot  be  construed  to  Tliought  as 
'separating  itself  from  itself;'  the  ditference  must  alreatly 
be  tliere  before  a  separation  ciui  be  thonght  as  taking  place ; 
and  if  difference  be  already  there,  Being  is  no  longer 
abstract,  but  contains  Essence.  In  a  word,  Being  and 
Essence  are  not  real  Categories,  but  logical  distinctions. 

Even  German  metaphytsicians  have  resisted  this  propo- 
eition  of  pure  Being  splitting  itself  in  two,  and  becoming 
Reality  in  the  act.  Schelling  humorously  suggests  that  the 
act  itself  was  perhaps  an  escape  from  the  ennui  of  a  purely 
logical  existence.* 

Rejecting  thus,  as  we  are  forced  to  reject,  Hegel's  funda- 
mental conception  of  evolution,  we  need  not  pause  to  point 
out  the  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  his  explanation  of 
special  evolutions.  There  is  a  third  question,  however, 
-which  must  stiU  be  answered. 

III.  Is  the  fmmdaiion  solid  f  Hegel  may  have  failed  in 
explaining  the  process  of  the  universe  j  the  tail  ore  is  visible 
in  the  sudden  ruin  of  his  school.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  empire  fell  to  pieces ;  but  the  independent  em- 
pires into  which  it  merged,  aeverally  asserted  their  vitality, 
Hegel  left  no  system  capable  of  subsisting,  but  he  left  dis- 
ciples ;  and  even  now,  though  scattered  and  sadly  diinhtished 
in  number,  there  are  disciplee  who  stand  by  his  Method, 
hoping  to  erect  on  it  a  permanent  Bjstein,  That  method  we 
have  already  declared  incompetent ;  we  must  now  examine 
its  foundation. 

The  foundation  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Object 
and  Subject,  of  Being  and  Knowing.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  indisputable  ;  within  the  sphere  of  Conscious- 
ness the  Object  must  be  the  Object  Known,  But  we  must 
ask  !  Is  the  sphere  of  Consciousness  co^iensive  with  the 
sphere  of  Existence  ?  Is  ConBcionsness  a  sphere  within  the 
wider  sphere,  one  form  of  existence  j  or  the  reflex  of  the 


♦  '  L'ld^e,  on  no  sait  pourfiuoi,  peut-t'tro  pour  faim  divoreion  ik  IVnoui  de  soil 
exutetice  purenient  lugiqito,  s  nvis^?  dc  ae  d^com{»f)«er  en  si^a  moraenis  {^ui  coostiturut, 
diWiD,  la  creation/     Pnfiicr  to  Couisiii. 
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tality   of    Existence?      To  present    tlie   question  in  an 

age  :— An  orgiiiiisni  is  identical  with  its  external  mediunj, 
fot  not  with  the  whole  external  medium.  The  organ- 
im  ia  identical  with  the  medium  onlj  at  the  points  of 
teraection,  namely  those  elements  of  the  medium  which 
e  assimilated  by  the  organism,  and  drawn  into  the  vital 
urrent.  The  organism  exists  through  and  in  these ;  it 
W8  by  the  identification  of  them  with  itself.  They,  "^ith- 
lut  ceasing  to  be  physical  and  chemical  integers,  neverthe- 
S3  assume  new  values  as  vital  integers.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
^utstaHclimj  physical  and  chemical  elemeutja  pursue  their 
hysieal  and  chemical  movements  quite  irrespective  of  the 
Tgauism,  and  we  know  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt 
explain  these  by  the  assumption  of  their  being  also  vital : 
ince  vitality  is  a  specialised  phenomenon,  and  if  we  vitalise 
e  Cosmos  we  obliterate  this  very  speciality.  Now  the 
ttempt  to  explain  Physics  and  Chemistry  by  biological 
ws,  is  equivalent  to  the  attempt  to  explain  cosmical  pro- 
saes  by  psychological  laws. 

Of  course  this  would  be  denied  ah  initio  by  those  who 
cept  Absolute  Idealism,  and  regard  the  Object  as  only 
e  reflection  of  the  Bubject,  But  we  may  in  the  first 
►laoe  remark  that  this  jjosition  ia  hypothetical,  it  ia  not 
proved ;  and  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  evidence  so 
weighty  against  it,  that  very  few  minds  can  hold  it.  In 
the  second  place  the  hypothetical  identity  of  Thought  and 
ing  is  only  held  to  be  valid  in  the  region  of  abstractions, 
wherein  things  are  replaced  by  Uuiversals,  and  it  is  only 
with  Universals  that  Philosophy  is  supposed  to  be  concerned, 
Hegel  explicitly  warns  us  against  interpi'eting  his  position 
in  the  sense  that  such  or  such  external  object  must  respond 
to  my  personal,  individual,  conception  of  it ;  such  thoughts 
of  mine  can  only  he  just ;  t43  be  true  they  must  be  universal. 
Not  my  Notion,  but  Vta  Notion  coiTcsponds  with  the  Object, 
is  the  Object, 

This  gets  rid  of  many  a  prima  facie  objection,  and  re- 
conciles  many   a   seeming   contradiction,   but   it  does   not 
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fumiBli  PLilosopliy  wiili  an  available  criterion^  For  observe 
the  following  dilemma : — There  was  otice  a  time — nor  is  it 
very  distant — when  all  men  unhesitatingly  conceived  that 
the  snn  moved  round  the  earth.  This  conception  was  not 
only  general,  it  was  universal  5  and  it  was  not  only  uni- 
versal, it  was  inevitable.  Was  it  then  true  ?  did  the  objec- 
tive fact  correspond  with  the  subjective  conception  9  If  it 
did  coirespond,  the  phmetary  movements  must  have  und- 
denly  changed  at  the  period  of  Copernicus,  changing  to 
foDow  the  change  in  scientific  Thought.  If  it  did  not  corre- 
spond, there  was  a  serious  breach  of  continuity  between 
the  outer  and  inner ;  and  since  there  is  no  gromid  to  assume 
this  breach  to  be  solitar)-,  we  must  admit  that  Thought  and 
Things  are  not  always  identical. 

Nor  indeed  would  Hegel  claim  such  identity.  Ho  says 
indeed  that  ^ Nothing  is  because  it  is  a  thought; '  but  as  he 
would  not  admit  that  Hippogriffs,  Gnomes,  Fairies,  and 
multitudes  of  thoughts  have  an  objective  existence,  we  must 
ask  why  the  thought  Nothing  is  endowed  with  reality ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  because  Nothing  is  wnecessanj  thought. 
So,  I  conclude,  Hegel  would  answer  the  case  of  the  sun^s 
movement.  It  was  not  a  necessary  thought;  it  was  not 
deduced  from  logical  necessity,  but  inferred  from  sensible 
appearances. 

Tlie  distinction  may  be  accepted,  and  thereby  the  difficulty 
escaped  j  but  what  is  not  thereby  escaped  is  the  inapplica- 
bility of  his  principle  as  a  criterion.  If  the  identity  of 
Subject  and  Object  could  be  accepted  in  all  important  caaes^ 
that  is,  in  cases  which  were  important  because  they  were 
general  and  not  merely  individual,  because  they  were  con- 
stant and  not  merely  accidental,  then  indeed  we  might 
admit  the  criterion,  as  in  science  we  admit  Laws,  and  dis- 
regard particular  cases.  But  if  the  identity  fail  in  gene- 
ral and  important  cases^  and  can  only  be  admitted  in  those 
rare  cases  wherein  Thought  is  a  necessary  deduction,  the 
contrary  of  which  is  not  only  unthinkable,  but  undeducible 
from  any  admitted  premisses,  of  what  value  can  such  a 
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principle  be  in  explainiiig  the  pbeDomenB.  of  onr  universe  ? 
ifiling  in  regard  to  individual  opinions,  failing  in  regard  to 
&ral  opinions,  failing  even  in  regard  to  universal  opinions, 
leceeds  only  with  those  opinions  that  are  logically  neces- 
iry.     My  thought  is  not  true ;  only  ih^  thought  is  true, 
[ere  we  are  again  thrown  hack  on  his  definition  of  Truth 
|8ee  page  614).     To  be  consistent  with  such  principles  lie 
lliould  never  apply  them  to  phenomena ;  yet  since  philosophy 
loes  pretend  to  explain  phenomena,  some  criterion  is  needed* 
eover,  even  viitbin  the  restricted  sphere  to  which  he 
18  it  the  principle  fails ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  607), 
t  dialectic  proceeds  on  absolutely  unthinkable  assumptions, 
le  laws    of  thought    (Denhjesetze)   which   he  invokes,  are 
iolations  of  every  intelligible  principle. 
Let  us  see  how   he  treats   the   observation  of  Nature.* 
loughtless  Consciousness  declares  that   Observation   and 
Experience  are  the  source  of  Truth.     It  confounds  sensible 
lescription  with  essential  specificatioo*  It  is  mere  siiperticial 
iescriptioD  of  particulars,  whereas  that  which  is  intelligi^ed 
)(€rkannt)y  is  more  important  than  aU  the  sensible  properties 
^hieh  Consciousness  may  disregard.     Through  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  emeniial  ftom  the  non-essential ^  the  Notion  I'aises 
Itself  from  out  the  sensuous  dispersion,  and  therein  declares 
its  cognition  iu  that  here  it  is  dealing  essentially  as  much 
\iwitk  itself  as  with  things.     By  this  twofold  essentiality  it 
faUs  into  perplexity  as  to  whether  that  which  is  essential 
id  necessary  for  cognition  is  equally  so  for  things.     On 
le  one  side  must  the  mark^  only  serve  cognition  whereby 
things  are  distinguished  among  each  other ;  on  the  other  it 
fis  not  the  non-essentiality  of  things  that  is  known,  but  that 
whereby  they  dc^c/fcthera selves  from  the  universal  continuity 
Lof  Being,  separate  themselves  from  others,  and  are /or  thcm^ 
fgelve^.     The  marks  must  not  only  have  an  essential  relation 
to  cognition,  but  also  the  essential  specifications  of  things, 
and  the  ideal  system  correspond  with  the  real  system,' 
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Tlie  reader  is  probably  iuitiated  far  enough  into  He^era 
phraseology  and  mode  of  thought  to  enable  him  to  detect 
the  arg^ament  here ;  but  the  passage  now  to  follow  will  clear 
up  any  difficulty  :  '  The  distinguishing  marks  of  animals  are 
for  example  dra\ra  from  their  teetli  and  claws  ;  for,  in  fact, 
not  only  does  eoguition  thereby  distinguish  one  animal  from 
another,  but  the  animal  separates  itself  thereby  ;  by  these 
weapons,  it  sustains  itself  separated  from  the  Universal,  The 
plant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  arrive  at  the  For-iiBel/firss,  but 
oitly  touches  the  limit  of  individuality  ;  at  this  limit,  where 
it  manifests  the  appearance  of  separation  {EnUwciung)  in  sex, 
it  is  on  this  ground  accepted  and  distinguished.'  * 

On  learning  that  the  idea  of  a  claw  or  a  tooth  is  the  sub- 
jective aspect  of  the  objective  fact,  but  that  the  idea  of  the 
sun's  movement  round  the  earth  is  not  the  subjective  as]>ect 
of  the  objective  fact — on  learning  farther  that  inasmuch  as 
the  man  h  only  what  he  has  d&ne^  and  that  therefore  'his 
body  is  the  self-produced  expression  of  himself— tier  ran  ihm 
hervorgebrachte  Anstlruek  seiner  sdbst  *  t^and  that  in  fact  all 
external  existence  is  but  the  reflex  of  internal  thought — one 
feels  the  pressiug  Jieed  of  some  decisive  criterion  to  decide 
which  of  our  thoughts  have  correspondent  existences,  and 
which  not,  Aa  far  as  1  can  see  into  this  matter,  Hegel 
would  say  that  the  criterion  muat  be  sought  in  the  absolute 
identity— whenever  the  external  movement  corresponds  with 
the  dialectic  movement,  then,  and  then  only  have  we 
the  truth*  It  is  not  this  phenomenon  or  that,  not  this 
differefdia  or  that^  not  this  opinion  or  that,  which  can  be 
accepted  as  the  objective-subjective^  real-ideal.  It  is  only 
the  differentia  which  appears  as  a  necessary  moment  in  the 
dialectical  process,  that  we  can  accept  as  a  necessary  moment 
in  the  creative  process.  But  my  objection  remains :  the 
identity  is  an  hypothesis ;  and  if  it  were  granted,  the 
criterion  would  remain  barren  and  misleading,  in  all  enquiries 
that  have  any  significance  for  man. 

Leibnitz  conceived  that  inasmuch  as  the  soul  represented 
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|ie  universe  with  perfect  aeearacy  thout^h  with  imperfect 

aess,  the  series   of    ideas   must   correspond   with   the 

JSKanges  in  the  universe.''*"     Bajle  objected  that  a  dog  who 

^^^^elt  the  pain  froai  a  blow  on  his  back  w  bile  eatuig,  might  easily 

Hbass  from  the  sensation  of  pleasure  to  that  of  pain  ;  but  that 

^Be  should  eqnully  pass  from  pleasure  to  pain,  as  the  ordained 

Hferies,  ^vhether  struck  or  not,  is  inconceivable — ^hence  the 

alleged  parallelism  between  the  series  of  ideas  and  the  series 

'  external  facts  fails.     To  this  Leibnitz  answered  that  such  a 

could  not  occur ;  if  the  series  of  ideas  is  preordained  on 

Sie  one  side,  the  series  of  corresponding  facta  is  equally  pre- 

lained.t     Nor  can  this  answer  be  impugned ;  as  an  answer 

Bayle  it  is  conclusive.     Bnt  how  will  it  avail  in  the  case 

previously   urged  respecting   the  earth's  movements     The 

preordained  series  of  ideas  in  every  mind  {up  to  the  coming 

Copernicus)  was  one  representing  a  series  of  facts,  w^hich 

inee  Copernicus  has  been  recognised  as  directly  the  reverse; 

le  representation  was  of  an  universe  in  which  the  sun  re- 

I    Yulved  round  the  earth ;  the  facts  are  now  proved  to  have 

^Bieen  diametrically  opposed  to  this  representation.     Are  we 

"to  rescue  the  principle  of  parallelism  by  assuming  that  with 

jthe  change  in  the  series  of  ideas  there  came  about  a  cor  re- 

^PQK)nding  change  in  Nature?     Are  we  still  to  maintain  with 

Hegel  that  *  the  activity  of  the  subjective  notion   is  on  the 

one  side  only  the  development   of  that  which   is  already  in 

the  object,  because  the  object  itself  is  nothing  but  the  totality 

of  the  notion '  ?  { 

Hegel  rejected  the  *  pre-established  harmony,'  rejected  also 
the  obviously  untenable  position  of  a  complete  parallelism 
between  the  order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things  which 
would  imply  that  whatever  thought  crossed  the  mind  must 
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Lktrxitz  :  S^ihM  nouveau,  {  15,  *  L*&ai«  ^tant  repr^nUtlre  da  rtmlreri 
d*une  timniere  tr6a-exaete,  quoiqu^  plut  ou  moins  distiaete,  la  Buite  dea  reprt'uoQ- 
tatiuns  que  Vktae  ae  produit  r^poodtu  oatureUcincjit  k  la  iait«  doschAiigemeiitH  do 

t  Lucnmrm:  Ltttre  a  BofMffei  Optra  Phiic9,  ed.  EfiBMAxsf,  p.  151. 

}  Hbgkl  :  Logik,  tii.  271.    '  Woll  das  Objeckt  nelbst  nJcUta  aii  dio  Totalitit  des 
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have  an  external,  fact  corresponding  with  it.  He  held  with 
all  other  thinkers  that  some  ideas  correspond  with  facts, 
othera  do  not.  But  the  grand  desideratum^  Wliat  shall  he 
the  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  true  ideas  from  the_ 
false  ?  Hegel  failed  to  seize. 


This  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  a  vast  system  of 
thought  must  here  cease.  It  has  touched  only  on  a  few 
cardinal  points,  but  these  will,  I  hope,  suffice  bcth  to  assign 
to  the  system  its  historical  siguLftcance,  and  serve  as  an  in* 
troduction  to  those  who  may  desire  a  near  acquaintance  with 
Hegel.  False,  and  pernicious  because  false,  as  the  system 
seems  to  me,  I  cordially  join  in  the  admiration  expressed  by 
disciples  when  they  speak  of  its  comprehensive  ingenuity 
and  imposing  coherence.  Hegel  was  assuredly  one  of  the 
greatest  of  metaphysical  thinkers ;  and  will  probably  for  very 
many  years  be  an  object  of  curious  study.  That  he  has 
made  an  epoch,  I  cannot  admit ;  that  he  has  made  any  one 
valuable  contribution  to  philosophical  evolution— discovered 
one  law  or  point  of  view  by  which  all  succeeding  speculation 
must  be  determined,  is,  I  think,  extremely  doubtfuL  But  he 
has  cleared  up  many  obscurities,  systematizetl  metaphysical 
thought  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  thus  will  for  some  time 
be  a  quarry  for  speculative  thinkers,* 

*  Of  thp  works  on  Hr^el  tlio  following  deserve  mention.  Wiu*  :  Hi$tmre  de  la 
PhUosophie  allanantie^  4  voU,  Ptiris,  1846-!},  a  ciureful  and  dt^tailed  analysis  of  tho 
chief  works ;  it  spema  very  arciirut^  as  fur  as  my  superlkiid  exu  mi  nation  of  it 
allows  me  to  jiidgi\  Ott:  Hrgd  et  la  Philosopkk  oilemaTide,  Paris,  1844,  uwful, 
but  inferior  to  Wii^m^  and  oflen  misrfpreBenting  positions,  Vkra  :  Introduction  a 
ia  Pkilvsophie  dc  Iltt/d ;  tlie  same  writer  Ims  translated  the  Logiqut  with  a 
commentary,  the  rhUotiophie  dt^  la  yaturt,  and  tlio  I'hilasophie  de  C Esprit,  I 
hare  seen  none  of  his  laltiur**  but  hear  them  feipokeE  of  approv'inglj.  For  ao 
ItH^lian  to  translate  Hegel  into  French,  iTnplies  a  marvellous  llexibility  of  mitid. 
8timJ-1X(1  '.  The  Sccrtt  of  II* gel ^  2  Tula.  18(i6  ;  this  in  every  seuso  remarkable  work, 
eloquent,  grimly-hnmorous^  iconoeltuitic,  chaotic, — coutarns  n  translation  of  gevt  ml 
sections  of  the  0r}€Ctiit  L<^k'  with  a  comraeutary;  ami  is,  except  the  little  traeUte 
published  by  8loman  and  Wmj.on  in  IMfi  under  the  tsilt"  of  The  Sufrjeptiw  Logie 
oj  HtgthxXw  only  translfttiun  into  Enf^Iiftli  of  the  puitly  sptndative  tre«iis(« ; 
while  Mr.  SiittLEK  s  trnnsktion  of  the  Philompfii/  of  History,  1 857  {Bohnit  phUomphi- 
cttl  LiLrarr/)  is  tho  only  translation  of  a  complete  work  by  Hegid*  In  the  Oxford 
Ktsatfs,  1855,  Mr.  Sanhaks  has  given  an  ne count  of  HegeFe  Phihsophy  of  Right,  la 
tbo  Fortnightfy  Rtvitw,  St-ptember,  1870,  Mr.  IlE>'i}tJisax  has  treated  of  H^I  aan 
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politician.  All  the  Gorman  Histories  of  Philosophy  published  of  late  years,  of 
course  treat  of  Hegel.  Michelkt  :  Ge$chichte  defletzten  Systeme  der  Philosophie  in 
DeiUschlnndy  2  vols.  1837,  is  the  work  of  a  disciple.  Schwboleb:  Handbook  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Translated  and  annotated  by  J.  H.  STtHLixG,  1867,  an 
excellent  handbook,  brief  yet  full.  Ukbebweo  :  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  tier 
Philosophie,  3  vols.  Berlin,  1868.  a  masterly  work  by  an  acute  thinker.  Kbichlin- 
Heldbgo  :  Eifdiitung  in  die  Philosophie,  prefixed  to  his  System  der  Loyik,  Wien, 
1870. 

Very  valuable  for  students  who  can  think  out  the  conclusions  without  the  aid  of 
illustrations,  is  Franz  and  Hillebt:  HegeVs  Philosophie  in  wortlichen  AuszHgen, 
Berlin  1843.  It  is  a  systematic  abridgment  of  the  works  in  HegcVs  own  words  ; 
and  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  brief  exposition  of  the  system,  but  useful  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  works. 
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CHAFFEE  L 

AUQUSTE  COMTEK 

§  1.  His  LiPE. 

AUGUSTE  COMTE  was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  19tli 
of  January,  1798,  in  a  modest  house  still  to  be  seen 
facing  the  church  of  St*  Eiilalie*  His  father  was  treasurer 
of  taxes  for  the  department  of  Herault,  Both  father  and 
mother  were  strict  Catholics  and  ardent  royalists ;  but  any 
influence  they  may  have  exercised  over  the  direction  of  their 
son's  thoughts  was  considerably  neutralised  by  his  own  in- 
surgent disposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  early  educa- 
tion on  the  other.  He  was  not  docile  to  authority  ;  though 
in  alter  life  he  strenuously  preached  the  virtue  of  docility. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  became  a  boarder  in  the  Montpellier 
Lyc^e;  and  there  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  in  study  and  by  his  resistance  to  discipline.  Small 
and  delicate  in  frame,  loved  by  his  comrades  although  he 
seldom  joined  in  their  sports,  full  of  veneration  for  his  pro- 
fessors, he  was  intractable,  tiresome,  and  argumentative  with 
his  masters  ;  those  who  could  teach  him  found  him  docile ; 

*  The  sources  of  lliis  bicgrAphical  fckt'tvb  Imve  been  Littrk  :  M/ffUste  Onnte  ft 
ia  P/iifosrtphif  pojtititv,  18tS3  ;  ItoniNKT:  Nottrt  »t>r  PO'jttrf  tt  sitr  la  I 'if  itAa^UBte 
CfmUtt  1860;  Lcttrcs  (VAugtifte  Cemtt  a  M,  yahU  187(>;  nnd  pertoniil  know- 
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tt^ose  who  had  to  restrain  him  found  him  rebellious.     His 
trofessors  praised,  his  masters  punished  him. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  learned  all  that  the  Lycee 
irescribed  in  the  way  of  instruction,  and  the  Director  begged 
bukt  he  might  be  permitted  to  begin  mathematics.  Consent 
ras  given;  and  the  result  may  be  told  in  one  significant 
entence :  in  four  years  he  had  gained  a  first  place  at  the 
Scole  Polytechnique,  although  the  rules  of  that  institution 
lid  not  then  allow  of  his  admission,  because  he  was  still 
under  age.  He  had  to  wait  a  whole  year  before  the  doors 
irere  open  to  him ;  and  in  that  year  he  displayed  his 
Beqtiirements  by  taking  the  place  of  his  old  professor  (who 
was  in  failing  health),  and  giving  a  course  of  mathematics 
to  his  former  comrades,  and  some  of  his  former  masters. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  and  there  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
TCpnblican  sentiments  and  scientific  tendencies  eminently 
snited  to  his  rebellious  and  enquiring  disposition^  By  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  he  is  supposed  to  have  entirely  disen- 
gaged himself  from  all  royalist  and  all  theological  opinions ; 
and  he  was  occupied  with  the  writings  which  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  discussed  the  fundamental  axioms  of  social, 
ethical,  and  religious  systems.  He  began  seriously  to  medi- 
tate on  the  revolutions  of  modem  history.  His  comrades 
respected  and  admired  him.  His  professors  recognised  his 
eminent  capacity.  A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  when 
it  was  arrested  by  a  characteristic  action  of  his  own.  One 
of  the  masters  had  insulted  the  younger  students  by  his 
manners;  the  elder  students  took  up  the  case,  and  after 
Inature  delijberation  decided  that  the  master  was  unworthy 
of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew  up  the  following 
notification : — *  Monsieur,  Quoiqu'il  nous  soit  penible  de 
prendre  une  telle  mesure  envers  un  ancien  ^l^ve  de  I'ecole, 
nous  vous  enjoignons  de  n'y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.*  This 
notification,  drawn  up  by  Comte,  had  his  signature  at  the 
liead  of  the  list.  The  result  was  his  expulsion.  His  official 
career  was  at  an  end.     He  was  forced  to  return  home ;  and 
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remained  tliere   some  time   under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police. 

We  do  not  learn,  but  we  may  imagine,  what  was  his 
reception  at  home,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  debates  as 
to  his  possible  fnture.  He  remained  some  months  at  Mont- 
pellier,  pursuing^  his  studies  with  passionate  devotion,  and 
attending  the  various  lectures  at  the  Faculty.  But  this 
could  not  last.  Paris  allureil  him.  In  vain  were  the  re- 
monstrances  and  threats  of  his  troubled  parents ;  in  vain 
their  refusal  to  gfive  him  a  penny  if  he  quitted  his  native 
city  without  an  assured  position ;  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  great  intellectual  centre 
were  all  powerful  ;  and  he  found  himself  lonely  in  the 
crowded  capital,  ready  to  bej^fin  that  eternal  struggle  in 
which  year  after  year  so  many  noble  intellects  equipped  with 
nothing  but  a  little  knowledge  and  an  immense  ambition, 
fight  for  bread  and  distinction,  are  wounded  and  worsted, 
are  wounded  and  conquer,  A  greater  intellect  moved  by  a 
loftier  ambition  has  rarely  fought  that  noble  fight. 

He  supplied  his  very  modest  wants  by  giving  private 
lessons  iii  mathematics.  Two  illustrious  men  of  science 
befriended  him — Poinsot,  who  hiui  been  his  professor  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  knew  his  mathematical  power :  De 
Blainville,  who  early  recognised  his  philosophical  calibre. 
By  their  aid  a  few  pupils  were  obtained ;  one  of  them  was 
the  Prince  de  Carignan,*  The  bread  was  scanty,  but  he 
wanted  little  more  than  bread.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  founder  on  the  sunken  rocks  of  Parisian  life.t 

A  brief  experience  of  a  less  independent  position  seems  to 
liave  sufficed.  He  became  private  secretary  to  Casimir 
Pdrier;    but  quickly  found   that  the  paid  servant  was  ex- 

*  '  De  cfUe  nuinifere  j©  rup  fuis  nno  renti?  d'enriron  200  franca  par  mois,  et  par 
cons^qupnt  tn  nm  q\M^  jV  puis  enbdntcr  sans  ktre  oblig^  de  demftudcr  rien  a  mtss 
parents.*     Ixttrfji  h  Vallat,  p,  14, 

t  *  Je  chercho  tl  imit^r  1*<  Socmte  mfjdeme  (Franklin),  non  par  aes  tiileot^  mail? 
par  ms  mo&itrs,  Tii  waifl  qu  a  vingt-cinq  nns  II  forma  le  projot  do  dov^nir  pnrfnitO' 
mentt^igi',  ft  qii'il  Fex^'utu:  moi^  j'sti  o«<S  eiitreprendre  la  mfimi^  choae,  et  j^  n'ui  p^ifi 
vingt  aua,'     Pfu/,  p,  19. 
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cted  to  be  a  blind  udmirer.  Called  upon  to  make  eome 
jmmcnts  on  the  public  labours  of  his  master,  ^elles  ne 
arent  pas  goutees;  '  and  after  a  trial  of  three  weeks  the 
mneetion  ceased.  From  Casimir  Perier  he  passed  over  to 
ae  celebrated  St.-Simon.     This  was  in  1818.     The  young 

philosopher  hoped  that  he  might  live  in  harmony  with  a 

philosopher ;  and  for  some  years  he  did  so.  I  cannot 
Bcertaiu  precisely  the  footing  on  which  they  stood  together. 
Littre  says  that  Comte  was  first  secretary,  then  pupil, 
len  collaborateur  and  friend.  Dr.  Robinet  says  that  the 
Bcretaryship  was  practically  an  honorary  one^  for  although 
ree  hundred  francs  a  month  were  promised,  only  the  first 
larter's  salary  was  ever  paid.*  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
elation,  it  subsisted  fur  six  years,  beginning  with  great  en- 
insiasm  on  Comte's  part,  continuing  for  some  time  with 
fectionate  veneration,   and  ending   in    a  violent   rupture 

rhich  was  the  cuhnination  of  a  growing  dissidence  in  opinion. 
There  have  been  angry  accusations  and  angry  reerimina- 

ions  from  the  disciples  of  St,-Simon  and  the  disciples  of 
3mte  which  render  the  task  of  an  impartial  biographer 
omewhat  difficult  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  per- 
mal  influence  of  St.-Simon,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  direc- 

^on   of  Comte*s  aims,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 

?o8itive  Philosophy  will  detect  its  essential  independence  of, 

ind  divergence  from,  St,-Simonianism.  When,  therefore, 
riters  sarcastically  or  indignantly  assert  that  Comte  *  bor- 
3wed  St. -Simon's  ideas,'  they  disclose  a  complete  misappre- 

liension  of  all  that  characterises  the  Positive  Philosophy.    On 
le  other  hand  it  is  unnecessary  to  assail  St.-Simon,  and 
cnse  him  of  being  an  ignorant  charlatan,  in  order  to  prove 

rhat  his  own  language  and  the  express  declaration  of  his 
litor   unequivocally   establish,   namely,   that   he   not  only 

lisapproved,  he  failed  even  to  understand,  the  doctrines  of 

lis  young  collaborateur. 
Aa  a  point  in  the  history  of  philosophical  evolution  it  is 
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clear  that  Comte  does  not  proceed  from  St*-Sijnon,  but  from 
the  eighteenth  century :  he  regained  its  twofold  moTemeni 
towards  destruction  and  reconstruction  in  one  grand  syn- 
thesis hj  means  of  a  iliorongh  application  of  the  Methods  of 
Science.  Nevertheless,  as  a  detail  in  the  biographical 
erolution  of  Comte's  own  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  undeniahle 
that  the  influence  of  St,-Simon  was  decisive.  Bj  which  I 
mean  that  throngh  personal  contact  with  thiB  reformer  his 
mind  received  the  stimnlns,  if  not  the  hiaa,  which  at  that 
pecnliar  stage  of  his  development  was  a  determining  one^ 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  familiar  with  all  the  inoi^anie  seience^ 
(Biology  he  had  not  then  studied,  and  Sociology  had  not 
been  conceived),  well  read  in  history,  fervent  in  Tepnhlican- 
ism,  and  ambitions  of  mastering  the  great  laws  of  social 
existence,  this  inheritor  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  spirit* 
regarding  Philosophy  and  Science  as  instmrneDta  for  the 
dissolution  of  theological  superstitions  and  feudal  inecmali- 
ties,  came  into  aflFectionate  and  reverential  contact  with  one 
whom  some  regard  as  a  tnrbnlent  charlatan,  and  others  as  a 
prophetic  thinker,  bnt  whom  all  must  admit  to  have  heeii 
impressed  with  the  urgent  need  and  possibility  of  replacing 
the  critical  and  destmctive  teodency  by  a  positive  and  con- 
stmctive  tendency ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
contact  was,  that  Comte  learned  to  look  npon  the  revolution- 
aiy  work  as  completed,  and  saw  that  the  effort  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  towards  the  reconstruction  of  society 
upon  a  new  basis.  The  old  faith  was  destroyed,  a  new  faith 
was  indispensable. 

Probably  most  readers  will  agree  with  M.  Littr^,  that  so 
potent  an  intellect  as  Comte's  might  easily  have  passed 
from  the  revolutionary  to  tlie  constructive  attitude  without 
any  impulse    from    one   so  manifestly  his   inferior  as   St,- 

•  This  is  coDflrmfd  by  his  letter  to  Vjllat  written  nft^r  h\s  qnnm-l  with  St.- 
BiKON,  in  whieh  h<s  speaVe  of  a  new  work  written  awny  from  \he  inflncDce  of  thai 
fonnermasti^r,  *iiiflncnce  dn  reel©  qui  a  puissamment  8<MTi  k  mon  ^ttcatioD  pl)lTo«o- 
phiqne  '  (p.  116).  Aod  pompare  p.  110:  *Je  doiscertaiDcuient  besoeonp  iutelTec- 
tnelli^iiK'nt  il  St.-Sinifin,  c'est-a-dire  qoll  n  puifsamment  contrrbne  4  me  lauc^dnQS 
la  diiYctiuii  philokophiquo  que  je  me  suia  crv^  aujaurd'huL ' 
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ion :    bat   ^  what  might  have    been '   is   an  idle   bypo- 

esis  when  we   know   what   was ;    and   in   Biography,   as 

Bwhere,  we  shoultl    guard  against  the   tendency  to  sub- 

btnte  a  possible   evohition  for  an  actnal  evohition.     The 

iple  biographical  fact  is,  that  in  his  yonth  Comte  passed 

:>m  the  negative  to  the  positive  attitude  while  under  the 

afiuence  of  a  teacher  whose  special  aim  was  constructive, 

l^^e   called  himself  a  disciple  of  St,-Siinon ;    and  it  is  not 

^Bear  what  he  could  have  learned  from  such  a  master,  except 

^■le  necessity  of  a  constructive  attitude, 

^t  An  attitude,  however,  is  not  a  doetrine :  an  aim  is  not  a 

philosophy.     The  impulsion  may  have  come  from  St*Simon ; 

ke  doctrine  assuredly  came  from  Comte,  and  from  him  only, 

was  probably  owing  to  his  keen  perception  of  the  irrecon- 

ibility  of  hia  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  St.-Simon,  and  the 

rdonable  exasperation  he  felt  at  ungenerous  accusations, 

l^hieh  made  him  in  his  later  years  speak  of  his  old  master 

ith  excessive  bitterness.     His  tone  was  that  of  a  man  who 

bIs  himself  to  have  been   deeply  injured*      So  far  from 

cknowledging   any    intellectual   debt,  he,  who   was   nobly 

ipulous  in  acknowledgment  of  all  such  obligations,  how- 

rer  trifling,  always  affirmed  that  St.-Siraon's  influence  had 

en  a  serious  retardation  of  his  development.     What  the 

ith  may  be  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     It  is  certain  that 

development  was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  that  four  yeai-s 

ler  his  first  meeting  with  St.*Simon,  namely  in  1822,  he 

lid  the  solid  basis  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  he  called 

^positive,'  because  it  was  the  generalisation  of  the  method 

which  each  positive  science  had  employed  in  particular.  Like 

Bacon,  he  schemed  in  his  youth  what  a  laborious  life  was 

devoted  to  work  out. 

St.-Simon  had  vast  aspirations,  but  he  misconceived  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  social  reorganisation.  He  was, 
moreover,  altogether  unprepared  for  a  system  based  upon 
positive  science,  the  more  so  because  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  of  science  ;  and  accordingly,  when  Comte, 
in  1822,  having  discovered  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  drew 
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op  his  memorable  Plan  de^  Travaux  necessaire^  pour  r&r^ 
la  Sociiii,  it  must  have  dawned  upon  St*-Simon  tlmt  las 
joung  assistant  had  become  his  rival  and  superior*  Ho 
published  the  essay,  but  even  in  publishing  it  disclaimed 
agreement  in  its  peculiar  views.  Others  thought  more 
highly  of  it ;  among^  these  were  Humboldt  and  Gtiizot,  In 
writing  to  a  friend,  the  young  philosopher  could  say,  *  J'^ 
&\A  agreablement  aifect^  (je  ne  dis  pas  surpris)  de  IVflet  que 
ce  travail  a  produit  sor  M.  Gnizot ;  il  m*en  a  temoigne  par 
6crit  uno  profonde  et  sinc^^e  satisfaction,  et  depuis  j'ai  pu 
voir  par  sa  conversation  que  ces  idees  agissent  sur  lui/  He 
also  mentions  its  eflFect  on  Flourens,  adding,  *  Je  dois  avoir 
avec  lui  iin  entretien  important  sur  Tidee  fondamentale  de 
mon  travail,  Fapplication  de  la  methode  positive  a  la  science 
sociale/ 

The  open  rupture  with  St.-Simon  took  place  in  1824.  The 
next  year  may  be  considered  the  year  when  the  Positive 
PliiloBopby  was  constituted ;  for,  as  M.  Littre  reminds  us, 
the  Essay  of  \%22^  republished  in  1824,  only  sets  forth  the 
laws  of  social  evolution,  but  does  not  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
expressly  announced  in  the  Comideratimi^  phih»ophiques  mir 
les  Sciences  et  ks  Savants  *  (published  in  the  Producieur  in 
1825).  In  the  two  pregnant  essays  which  thus  form,  as  it 
were,  the  inaugural  thesis  of  the  young  philosopher,  it  is 
shown  (1)  that  all  phenomena,  even  those  of  politics,  ai-e  sub- 
ject to  invariable  laws ;  (2)  that  the  human  mind  passes  from 
initial  theological  conceptions  to  final  positive  conceptions 
through  the  transition  of  metaphysical  conceptions  ;  (»i)  that 
human  activity,  in  like  manner,  passes  through  three  phases, 
from  the  conquering  military  n%ime  to  the  pacific  industrial 
regime,  through  the  transitional  state  of  a  defensive  military 
regime ;  (4)  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  state  of 
opinions  and  manners  determines  the  institutions,  and  that 

This  essaj,  with  othcirs,  wiU  be  found  appended  to  the  fburtli  roltime  of  tb« 
St/nthnt  de  PoiHiiiue positive:  thej  form  an  ezc4}Iii'Jit  introductioii  to  the  study  of 
Pofiitivwm. 
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the  nature  of  the  general  beliefs  determmes  a  con-espondijig 
political  regime  j  (5)  that  philosophy  (or  general  beliefs)  in 
passing  from  the  theological  to  the  positive  stage  must  bring 
abc»ut  the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the  military 
regime ;  and  finally^  that  the  spiritual  reorganisation,  which 
is  the  necessaty  condition  of  all  social  reorganisation,  must 
repose  upon  the  authority  of  demonstration,  it  must  be  based 
npon  science,  with  a  priesthood  properly  constituted  out  of 
the  regenerated  scientific  classes.  In  other  words,  the 
spiritual  anthority  must  issue  from  a  philosophy  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  not  from  a  philosophy  which  is 
imagined. 

The  year  1825  is  raemorable  on  other  grounds ;  it  is  il\e 
date  of  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller^  then 
(as  I  infer  fi'om  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me)  in  her 
twentj^-fonrth  j^ear.*  There  is  no  graver  event  in  a  man's  Hfe 
than  marriage-  It  may  prove  an  inestimable  blessing,  the 
subtle  infloencea  of  which  will  permeate  every  hour  of  the 
day,  strengthen  everj*  fibre  of  his  moral  being,  and  by  ita 
satisfying  repose  to  the  affections,  give  his  intellect  a  calmer 
and  more  continuous  sweep.  It  may  also  prove  a  desolating 
evil,  numbing  the  sympathies,  irritating  and  scattering  the 
intellectual  energies,  distorting  the  life*  In  Comte's  case 
the  marriage  was  unhappy,  f  In  spite  of  mutual  admiration 
there  was  some  essential  cause  of  disunion,  which  led  to 
much  unhappiness  and  a  final  separation.  Into  the  very 
delicate  question  of  culpability  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
enter.  The  relations  of  man  and  wife  are  too  complex  and 
too  obscure  for  a  bystander  to  appreciate,  even  when  he  has 

^  From  his  hitet  to  ValatiI  appoars  tliAt  she  was  only  twonand- twenty,  and  had 
no  r>ther  dowry  fxc<^pt  her  *  hon  ccew,  8©s  gricee,  eon  e.«»prit  d'une  trempe  pen 
eommune,  son  aimnbilit'^^  son  hcnreux  caracl^re  et  pes  bonnet  habitndefl,'  p.  162. 

t  la  less  thnn  a  yetir  Aft^r  their  marriage  we  Hod  him  writing  ihas:  *  Tu  me 
erols  heureux ;  jc  le  suia  en  effet,  sous  certmns  rappoita,  soiui  tona  ceiuc  qui  d6pen« 
dent  c$8(>nticllement  do  mon  orgunbation  etde  mesant^c^ents;  maisBous  d'autres 
j€  fi#  atmhaiie  pas  a  mon  plnn  crud  mnemi  un  pareil  bouheurJ  From  a  pHssiig#)  at 
p.  ITS,  we  may  divine  that  Maiiiime  Curate  waa  not  aulSciently  in  lore  with  her 
busliAiid  to  snppresfl  in  it§  birth  *  all  rain  denire  of  dominion.'  Temperi  here  ua 
ID  id  mnny  other  caiieg,  wan  the  domcfitic  fiend. 
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knowledge  to  aid  lam.  I  Iia^e  no  knowledge  of 
Camte  in  his  domeatie  rehtiopg;  and  MM.  Bobinet  and 
Ltttz^  are  my  transparently  in  ttie  podtion  of  partiaans,  one 
rehementlj  reviling  Madame  Comte,  the  other  artfiillT  pi 
ing  her  caase,  tbat  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  eii 
M.  Littre  is  more  measured  in  hi^  judgments  than  Dr*  Sobinet, 
whose  imputations  cannot  be  sustained  in  presence  of  tke 
docum^itaxy  evidence  of  letters  from  De  Blainville,  Comte» 
and  Madame  Comte  i  but  M*  Littre,  who  haa  long  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Madame  Comte,  suppresses  important 
&€tsy  and  uses  others  with  insidious  effect.  In  presence 
of  such  ex-parie  versions  we  shall  do  well  entirely  to  suspend 
judgment. 

Enough  for  us  here  to  know  that  Comte  was  initiated  into 
domestic  lile  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  very  little  proepeet 
of  his  being  able  to  earn  more  than  a  precarious  subaistenoe. 
His  family  at  first  opposed  the  match»  but  finally  gave  a ' 
reluctant  consent:  though,  to  their  grief,  the  religious 
ceremony  was  resolutely  declined,  and  a  civil  marriage  was 
all  that  Comte  would  accept.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  think  of  the  young  couple 
as  dependent  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics. At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Comte  had  but  one 
pupO:  that  pupil  was  the  *  Bayard  of  our  day,*  as  his 
admirers  style  General  Lamoriciere.  A  modest  lodging  was 
furnished  in  the  Rue  de  FOratoire.  Here  M*  de  Narbonne 
prD[>o6ed  to  place  his  son  as  boarder  and  pupil  •  Other 
aristocratic  families  would,  it  was  hoped,  follow  the  ex- 
ample. To  receive  these  pupils  a  more  dignitied  apartment 
was  taken  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arcade,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Si.-Lazare ;  and  fresh  fui*mture  had  to  be  bought*  Their 
small  stock  of  ready  money  was  tiius  invested,  but  the 
pupOa  never  came,  and  the  apartment  was  a  burden.  In  a 
few  months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent  back,  and  the 
young  couple  had  to  migrate  to  more  modest  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  Montmartie  (No.  13).  Here  Comte,  althoagh  unwilling 
to  divert  bis  attention  from  the  working  out  of  the  great 
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.tcheine  which  he  was  then  meditating,  waa  persuaded  to 
iarn  a  little  money  hj  publishing  an  occasional  essay  in  the 
^roducteur.  To  this  we  owe  the  Cofisideratiotis  phUaaophiqiies 
les  Sciences  el  lea  Savants^  and  the  Cojmderatw7u  isur  le 
tfeau  Pouvoir  spiriiueL 
By  the  month  of  April,  1826,  the  system  was  sufficiently 
iitiired  in  his  mind  for  a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  he 
mounced  in  a  course  of  serenty-two  lectures  to  be  delivered 
his  private  rooms.  There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
ignitude  of  the  attempt.  One  hears  with  surprise  of  a  young 
id  obscure  thinker  proposing  to  expound  the  phOoaophy  of 
the  sciences,  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Spiritual 
rower,  and  calling  uix)n  his  auditors  for  a  year's  severe 
ention  to  his  scheme.  One  is  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
ie  names  of  the  auditors  who  were  prepared  to  give  this 
ention:  Humboldt,  Poinsot,  De  Blainville,  Montebello, 
lot,  d^Eichthal,  Cerclet,  Allier,  and  Monger}*,  A  scheme 
gigantic  might,  indeed,  have  orig^inated  in  a  colossal 
lity  unimpeded  in  its  pretensions  by  any  definite  know- 
je  of  what  the  scheme  implied  ;  for  the  ignorant  are  often 
luced  by  their  ignorance  into  pretensions  which  a  little 
knowledge  would  repress.  It  is  as  easy  to  write  a  check  for 
ten  millions  as  for  ten  pounds — when  you  have  nothing  at 
your  banker's.  But  the  presence  of  an  audience  such  as  I 
have  named,  and  in  such  a  place,  proves  tlxat  the  pretensions 
were  recognised  by  competent  judges,  and  that  the  lecturer 
had  inspired  men  of  position  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
something  important  to  say. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  by  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  intense  cerebral  excitement  which  attends  the  elaboration 
of  great  conceptions  in  their  systematic  co-ordination,  that 
the  strain  on  Comte's  mind,  amid  various  vexations,  and 
particularly  in  the  agitation  of  vehement  personal  quarrels, 
proved  too  much  for  him.  After  the  delivery  of  thre«  or 
four  lectures,  an  attaek  of  insanity  abruptly  closed  the 
course.  Fur  some  weeks  pi*eviously  he  had  displayed  an 
irritability  and  violence  of  temper  which  alarmed  his  wife. 
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She,  not  uunaturally,  attributed  to  malignitj  wliat  was  dae 
to  disease.  On  Friday,  April  the  24tL,  he  went  out  and 
did  not  return  home.  On  Monday  a  letter  came,  dated  from 
St.  Denis,  whither  his  wife  hastened,  but  found  him  no 
longer  there.  Remembering  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Mont- 
morency, she  went  there  on  the  chance  of  finding  him ;  and 
found  him  in  a  pitiable  condition.  A  physician  was  sent  for, 
who  confessed  the  case  to  be  alarming,  but  dared  not  bleed 
the  agitated  patient. 

The  excitement  subsided,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
out  for  a  walk.  She  impi-udently  consented,  and  accompanied 
him.  As  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Enghien,  he 
suddenly  declared  that  although  he  could  not  swim  he  should 
not  be  drowned  if  he  walked  into  the  lake ;  and  he  began 
to  drag  his  wife  with  him.  She  was  yonng  and  strong  j 
struggled,  caught  hold  of  a  tree,  and  saved  them  both* 

But  now  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  him  back  to  the 
inn.  His  excitement  rapidly  increased.  The  peasants  re- 
fused all  offers  tempting  them  to  act  as  guardians  while  hk 
wife  hurried  to  Paris  to  seek  the  assistance  of  De  Blainville ; 
and  she  was  forced  to  leave  him  under  the  charge  of  two 
gendtuines.  She  returned  from  Paris  to  find  him  in  a 
worse  condition.  In  the  morning  De  BlainviUe  arrived 
followed  by  M.  Cerclet.  They  contrived  by  stratagem  to 
get  him  to  EsqniroVs  establishment  for  the  insane  j  and 
there  his  exaltation  was  so  great,  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Esrjuirol  as  a  favourable  prognostic  of  an  eai'ly  recovery. 
Unhappily  the  recovery  was  slow,  and  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  had  he  not  quitted  the  madhouse,  with  it« 
incessant  irritations,  for  the  soothing  influences  of  domestic 
quiet.  On  hearing  the  melancholy  news,  Comte's  mother  at 
once  came  to  Paris  to  attend  on  him ;  and  she  remained 
there  till  he  quitted  the  Asylum.  De  Blainville,  after  seeing 
summer  and  autumn  pass  away  without  sensible  improve- 
ment,  justly  concluded  that  hatred  of  his  keepers  and  the 
system  of  treatment  perjietuated  the  excitement.  Comte's 
father  hereupon  proposed  that  he  should   be  removed  to 
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Montpellier.  But  tlie  wife  wished  to  liave  her  hugbaod  under 
her  care,  and  her  plan  was  adopted, 

A  grotesque  and  lugubriona  farce  was  played  on  the  day  of 
his  quitting  the  establishment.  1  have  already  mentioned 
the  pain  and  indignation  of  his  family  at  his  refusal  to  give 
his  marriage  the  religious  sanction  of  a  Church  ceremony  5 
and  this  refusal  was  now  regarded  by  his  parents  as  the 
origin  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  him.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  people  see  the  '  finger  of  God  *  in  human 
afflictions,  and  see  their  own  anger  confirmed  by  his  *  judg- 
ments/ is  too  constantly  exemplified  for  us  to  think  harshly 
of  the  mistaken  parents.  But  I  cannot  without  pain  hear  of 
a  man  like  Laniennais  being  mixed  up  with  what  followed, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  make  peace  with  offended  Heaven  by 
inducing  the  insane  heretic  to  submit  himself  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  he  detested,  and  ask  for  a  religious  ceremony 
to  sanction  his  marriage.  By  what  arts  the  consent  was 
gained,  is  not  said ;  but  in  a  lonely  chamber  of  Esquirol's 
madhouse  this  gloomy  farce  was  played.  The  officiating 
priest  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  instead  of  shortening  the 
ceremony,  lengthened  it  by  a  prolix  discourse  which  excited 
Comte  ;  and  the  shocking  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  priest 
pouring  forth  pious  exhortations,  extremely  unsuited  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  maniac,  who  kept  up  a  running 
commentary  of  auti-religious  incoherencies  !  The  state  of 
his  mind  was  exhibited  when  he  came  to  affix  his  signature, 
—after  his  own  name  he  added  Brutus  Bonaparte.  But  the 
ceremony  was  performed ;  the  Church  was  satisfied ;  the 
tender  consciences  were  at  peace. 

He  left  the  establishment  for  ever.  His  nurses  were  now 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  Iron  bars  were  placed  before  the 
windows  of  his  lodging,  and  Esquirol  sent  a  keeper  to  help 
and  protect  them.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  found 
necessary  to  do  away  with  these  precautions,  which  made  the 
unhappy  man  still  imagine  himself  in  the  establishment  he 
hated-  From  that  moment  his  recovery  began.  In  three 
weeks'  time  he  was  left  alone  with  his  wife.    His  violence  at 
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first  caused  serious  anxiety.  Twice  a  day,  at  meak^  he  would 
try  to  plant  his  knife  in  the  table,  in  imitation,  he  said,  of 
Sir  Wtilter  Scott's  highlander ;  and  he  would  call  for  a  suc- 
culent pig,  in  imitation  of  Homeric  heroes.  More  than  once 
he  threw  his  knife  at  Madame  Comte — not,  as  she  believes 
with  any  intention  of  injuring  her,  but  merely  to  frighten 
her  into  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  immediate  danger  was  over, 
A  new  danger  emerged  in  the  profound  melancholy  which 
gradually  overclouded  him,  a8  with  returning  health  there 
came  upon  him  the  conviction  that  he  could  no  longer  live 
that  life  of  intellect  which  had  once  been  his.  Life  could  in 
future  be  nothing  but  a  weariness,  now  that  his  powers  were 
gone.  The  idea  of  suicide  arose.  One  day,  during  his  wife's 
absence,  he  slipped  out,  hurried  to  the  Seine,  and  threw 
himself  into  it  from  the  bridge.  A  soldier  plunged  in  and 
saved  him.  The  shock  seems  to  have  roused  his  energies  ; 
perhaps  by  determining  a  different  impulse  to  his  circulation. 
He  expressed  great  regret  for  his  attempt,  and  the  grief  he 
had  thereby  caused  his  wife.  From  this  time  there  was  no 
relapse.  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  well  enough  to  visit 
his  parents  at  Montpellier.^ 

It  is  not  mthout  a  purpose  that  I  have  told  this  story  of 
llie  severe  cerebnil  attack  in  it«  painful  details.  The  fact 
that  he  had  been  insane  was  openly  avowed  by  himself,  in 
anticipation  of  the  ignoble  pretext  which  he  foresaw  that  it 
might  furnish  to  his  adversaries,  who  would  more  easily 
dismiss  his  philosophical  ideas  as  the  reveries  of  a  madman 
than  point  out  incoherencies  and  refute  arguments.  We 
are  so  ready  to  see  the  love  of  singularity,  the  distorted  con- 
ceptions of  eccentricity,  or  the  illusions  of  a  ^  heat-oppressed 
brain,'  in  any  departure  from  our  own  ways  of  thought, 
that  when  a  man  comes  before  us  with  opinions  we  do  not 
understand,  or  understanding  do  not  like,  and  that  man  is 

*  I  luu  c  fulluff'ed  M.  LiTTR]^  in  this  n&rmtire  of  the  atudc,  beeAUS6  it  k  con- 
fii-mt-d,  to  a  great  exk'Dt,  bj  diicumeutAiy  evidence,  though  of  coujw©  the  story 
jjroceodH  from  Mudiime  Comtis. 
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to  have  been  actually  insane  at  one  time,  the  tempta- 
>n  to  charge  his  opinions  on  his  insanity  is  very  strong 
ideed.  But  although  Comte  was  really  out  of  his  mind  for  • 
le  brief  period^  he  was  perfectly  sane  and  soand  when  he 
conceiyed,  and  when  he  finally  executed,  the  scheme  of 
philosophy.  Had  the  work  been  elaborated  in  a  mad- 
tuse,  or  published  while  the  author  was  insane,  there  would 
an  excuse  for  dismissing  it  unexamined ;  in  such  a  case, 
wever,  examination  wotdd  have  disclosed  something  like  a 
le  which  would  have  revolutionised  all  our  ideas  about 
sanity.  Everyone  must  see  that  a  body  of  doctrine  so 
mpact  and  organically  related  in  its  parts,  could  only  have 
in  wrought  out  in  the  plenitude  of  mental  power-  Call 
t  doctrine  mischievous,  erroneous — what  you  please — only 
.ot  incoherent.  The  intense  concentration  it  demanded  may 
ve  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  insanity,  but  the 
sanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  philo- 
phy.  Nor  will  anyone  who  is  even  superficially  acquaiuted 
ith  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  and  who  understands 
t  all  disease  whatever  is  only  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
the  functions,  suppose  that  when  the  disease  haA  passed 
^nd  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  functions  will  not  resume 
their  normal  activity,  the  iusane  man  becoming  perfectly 
ne,  and  capable  of  as  accurately  co-ordinating  ideas  as 
foi:e.  The  fevered  pulse  becomes  normal  in  its  beats,  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  becomes  normal  in  its  power  of 
secretion,  and  the  over-stimulated  brain  becomes  normal  in 
its  action,  when  once  the  disturbing  causes  are  removed* 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
Lncretius  and  Cowper  wrote  their  immortal  poems  during 
lucid  intervals  of  frequent  cerebral  attacks.  The  philosophy 
of  Lucretius  has  indeed  been  often  affiliated  on  his  insanity  ; 
but  the  sweet  piety,  the  delicate  humour,  and  the  sustained 
excellence  of  Cowper,  have  not  been  thus  branded;  and  they 
ow  that  the  mind  is  lucid  in  its  lucid  intervals.  The  list 
of  illustrious  madmen  is  a  long  one,  Lucretius,  Mahomet, 
Loyola,    Peter   the    Great,  Haller,    Newton,  Tasso,  Swift, 
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Cowper,  Donizetti,  spontaneouflly  occur  as  the  names  of  men 
whoBe  occasional  eclipse  by  no  me&ns  darkens  the  splendour 
of  their  achievements.  To  these  we  most  add  the  name  of 
Augnste  Comte,  assured  that  if  Newton  once  suffered  a 
cerebral  attack  without  thereby  forfeiting  our  veneration  for 
the  Principia  and  the  OptieSy  Comte  may  have  likewise 
suffered  without  forfeiting  his  claims  on  our  veneration  for 
the  Philoeophie  positive*  But  the  best  answer  to  this  ignoble 
insinuation  is  the  works  themselves-  If  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  madness,  one  could  wish  that  madness  were  occa- 
sionally epidemic* 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  life*  In  182S  he  recom- 
menced that  oral  exposition  of  his  ^stem  which  we  have 
seen  so  cruelly  interrupted.  This  time  it  was  in  his  lodgings. 
Hue  Saint- Jacques,  No.  159.  The  great  geometi-ician  Fourier, 
and  the  celebrated  physician  Broussais,  with  De  Blainville, 
Poinsot,  and  Mong^*ry,  were  among  the  small  audience.  He 
completed  the  course,  and  also  gave  a  brief  public  exposition 
of  his  historical  views  at  the  AthtJnee,  In  1830  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Course ;  but  the  second  volume,  owing 
to  the  commercial  crisis,  did  not  appear  till  1835 ;  the  sixth 
and  last  in  1842.  I  should  add  tliat  in  1880  he  began  to 
give  tbe  gratuitous  course  of  public  lectures  on  Astronomy 
wliich  was  repeated  for  seven  years,  and  afterwards  (1844) 
published  under  the  title  of  TraiU  philasaphiqtie  d^Adranomi^ 
popiduux* 

These  twelve  years  {1830-42),  embracing  the  publication 
of  the  Cmtrs  de  Philosophie  positive^  fonn  what  M.  Littr^ 
justly  calls  *  tlie  gi-eat  epoch  *  in  his  life  :  *  Un  labour  iufini 
ruttendait;  il   se    soumit  sans  rt^serve  a  cet  iniini  labeur, 

*  Let  VLB  hftar  him  on  this  point :—'  Api^fi  que  la  niMecmein^eut  enfin  heuttmse- 
mcni  dt'okre  incurablL\  k  puispancfi  intriuK^qno  de  mon  organ isation,  lumift^ 
d'alluctueux  soins  domett iquc-s,  triumphn  natiirelkmoutj  pn  qudquciS  senmineft,  au 
commoucemfnt  de  Thiver  t«uivimt,  de  la  maludie,  et  surtout  des  remMfiv.  C« 
Bucch  c»sentii?neinent  Fpontau^  Be  rronrait,  dix-hnit  moifs  apr&K»  teUMaent  coo- 
aolid^  qti«,  cu  aout  1828,  apfir^ciaot  dnus  un  journal  If  ct^l^bre  ouTnig«  do  Broua- 
»n\»  8ur  L'ImUtioD  rt  la  Folit^t  j^utitisais  Mjk  philofojUiquc^mcut  lea  lisiiii^T«« 
personncUiH  que  eette  tribte  experience  venait  d©  mo  procurer  ai  chAitment  envera 
le  gmud  »ajet.' 
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Douze  ans  se  pass^rent  pendant  lesqnels  il  ferma  conrageuse- 
ment  sa  vie  a  tout  ce  qui  anrait  pu  le  distraire.  Jamais  le 
besoin  d'une  publicite  pr^matur^e  ne  fit  invasion  dans  son 
&me.  .  .  .  Severe,  pers^verant,  sourd  aux  bruits  du  dehors, 
il^concentra  sur  son  oeuvre  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  de  meditation. 
Dans  rhistoire  des  hommes  vou^s  aux  grandes  pens^s,  je  ne 
connais  rien  de  plus  beau  que  ces  douze  ann^es.'  It  would 
be  well  that  we  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Although  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  judge  results,  not  efforts — to  accept 
or  reject  works  on  their  own  pretensions,  and  not  on  any 
pretensions  claimed  for  the  disinterestedness  and  labour  of 
the  worker — it  is  but  just  that,  in  speaking  of  the  worker, 
we  should  remember  his  claims.  Whether  it  is  a  system  or 
a  sonnet,  we  agree  with  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere — 

*  MoDsieur,  lo  temps  ne  fait  rien  k  Taffiiire ;  * 

but  the  serious  worker  is  regarded  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  are  excited  by  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
sciolist.  Reject  the  Positive  Philosophy  if  your  mind  refuses 
to  accept  it,  but  speak  of  Comte  as  one  who  gave  a  life  to  its 
elaboration  ;  as  one  who  believing  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  impart  a  new  faith,  accepted  the  burden  with  a  severe 
courage,  and  thought  and  toiled,  relinquishing  all  other 
aims,  steeling  himself  against  all  other  seductions,  and  with 
a  noble  disinterestedness  devoting  himself  to  the  task  which 
he  well  knew  was  certain  to  bring  obloquy  on  him  while 
living,  to  be  followed  by  an  immortal  fame. 

Shortly  after  1830  he  refused  to  join  the  National  Guard. 
He  was  cited  before  the  municipality,  and  was  condemned  to 
an  imprisonment  of  three  days.  He  thus  proclaimed  his 
reasons  : — *  The  law  declares  that  the  National  Guard  is  insti- 
tuted to  defend  the  government  which  France  has  given 
herself.  If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  maintaining  order  I 
should  not  refuse  to  bear  my  part ;  but  I  refuse  to  share  in 
political  struggles.  I  shall  never  attack  the  government  by 
force.  But,  being  a  republican  in  mind  and  heart,  I  cannot 
swear  to  defend,  at  the  peril  of  my  life  and  that  of  others,  a 
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government  which  I  should  attack  were  I  a  man  of  action/ 
Such  language  as  this  would  have  led  to  a  ciiminal  indict- 
luent  had  not  the  authorities  dreaded  the  publicity  of  such  a 
defence.     As  it  was,  he  remained  unmolested. 

In  1833  he  obtained  au  office  in  the  Ecole  Poljtecbnique, 
which  with  another  that  soon  came  to  him,  and  a  mathe- 
matical class  in  a  private  educational  establishment,  brought 
ease  into  his  domestic  circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  private  pupils.  From  this  time  and  for  some 
years  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  10,000  francs.  Hitherto  his 
solo  relasatious  had  been  long  waits,  and  what  he  called  his 
JltmcnesphiJosophiques,  Now  he  was  enabled  to  induce  has 
Bewly  aw^akened  passion  for  music,  and  every  season  had  his 
stall  at  the  Italian  Opera.*  Although  without  musical 
culture,  he  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  music ;  had  a  fine 
voice,  and  sang  certain  songs  with  great  effect,  particularly 
La  Marseillm^e^  which  he  gave  with  vibrating  revolutionary 
fei*your. 

He  read  absolutely  nothing  on  Philosophy  or  Science  :  he 
abstained  on  system.  In  his  early  years  he  had  read  im- 
mensely,  and  his  memory  was  of  extraordinary  tenacity, 
English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  he  taught  himself  simply  by 
taking  a  book  and  a  dictionary  of  each  language,  Gifbed 
with  such  a  memory,  his  neglect  of  books  was  perhaps  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  integrity  of  his  philosophising  tJian 
it  would  be  in  most  cases.  All  his  knowledge  was  organised ; 
whatever  he  had  once  read  was  always  available. 

M.  Littre  describes  his  method  of  composition,  which  is 
ti-uly  remarkable.  ^He  meditated  the  subject  without 
writing  a  word.  From  the  general  conception  he  passed  to 
the  great  divisions,  and  from  those  to  the  details*     'When 


•  *  Je  Buis  fort  hetiretix/  he  writes  to  Vai^t,  'qiieee  goftt »«  soit  enfln  d^rcloppi 
chei  moi,  quoiqu'im  ppu  tard,  d*nne  maniiro  ftus«i  fruache  et  rnisfii  titp,  qui  m^insplrd 
k  OPt  ^piird  toutt-  ^Jl^le^l^  d'uu  jeum>  novicp.  .  .  ,  Bu  ly^o  ce  gij^t  Ofsf  h^tit^u« 
n*L'«t  pns  boiTi!^  k  lii  musiqiie,  qiioiqtip  actuellement  domititttite ;  il  f*^tpnd  \\nis%\  k  1» 
peiDhirpp  et  eurtuut  il  la  poefiit,  pour  laqiicllo  tu  conrini^  motianciennepnyiU^ctiiiti, 
qui»  npris  m*avoir  inamentaQdmcnt  quitt^%  ni*©st  depuU  loagtem^  pIcmemMit 
revonuo/ 
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this  elaboration,  first  of  the  whole  and  then  of  the  parts, 
was  finished,  he  considered  that  his  Tolume  was  completed. 
And  this  was  true,  for  on  sitting  down  to  write  he  recovered 
without  loss  everj  one  of  the  ideas  which  formed  the  tissue 
of  his  work,  and  recovered  them  in  their  order  and  connec- 
tion, although  not  a  word  had  been  committed  to  paper.  In 
this  way  he  composed  the  course  of  lectures  which  embraced 
the  whole  Positive  Philosophy,  and  the  catastrophe  which 
followed  (in  1826)  proves  that  the  method  was  as  dangeroiis 
as  it  was  pnisaant/  When  once  he  began  to  write  he  was 
hurried  along  by  the  impetuons  current  of  his  thonghts  ;  and 
the  dates  which  he  has  given  of  the  composition  of  various 
parts  of  his  writings  prove  the  almost  incredible  rapidity 
with  which  he  wrote.  The  sheets  were  sent  to  press  as  fast 
as  they  were  written ;  so  that  the  printing  of  each  volume 
was  complet43d  almost  as  soon  as  he  laid  do^vn  the  pen. 

The  last  of  his  private  pupils,  whose  name  bas  not  trans- 
pired, has  given  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  iUustrions 
teacher,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  Chambers's  Journal 
(June  19,  1858),  After  narrating  how  he  found  himself  in 
this  position,  he  adds  :~^  Daily  as  the  clock  struck  eight  on 
the  horloge  of  the  Luxembourg,  while  the  ringing  hammer  on 
the  bell  was  yet  audible,  the  room  of  my  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  a  man,  short,  rather  stout,  almost  what  one 
might  call  sleek,  freshly  shaven,  without  vestige  of  whisker  or 
moustache.  He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  most 
spotless  black,  as  if  going  to  a  dinner  party;  his  white 
neckcloth  was  fresh  from  the  laundress's  bands,  and  his  hat 
shiuing  like  a  racer's  coat.  He  advanced  to  the  arni-ehair 
prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  writing-table,  laid  his 
hat  on  the  left-hand  comer,  his  snuff-box  was  deposited  on 
the  same  side  beside  the  quire  of  paper  placed  in  readiness 
for  his  use,  and  dipping  the  pen  twice  into  the  ink-bottle, 
then  bringing  it  to  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  to  make  sure 
it  was  properly  filled,  be  broke  silence :  *'  We  have  said  that 
the  chord  a  b,"  &e.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  con- 
tinued his  demonstration,  making  short  notes  as  he  went  on. 


'Thiu  for  a  year  I  daxljsats 
and  to  tbe  lact  but  dimlf 
which  I  can  oerer  fiDrget  in 
the  anglaa  and  emrea  which  the j 
heoome  to  me  more  meaaiiigleaa  thai 

'  One  would  think  that  voch  a  ten 
like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  without 
of  the  gfntle  coortesiet  of  life,  wool 
feeling  in  his  piipiL     It  waa  in  vain 
the  cfiMnefui  of  our  relations,  to 
limirmry  goftttip  in  which  I  hare  ft 
n/a<ly  to  employ  all  the  time  of  thi 
Ray  that  he  had  nerved  himself  to 
that  iioihiii^  should  turn  him  froi 
even  auciceed  in  gaining  proof  that 
in  his  composition.     I  had  been  six 
and  uiill  persisted,  with  more,  perhs 
ipl'noranoe,  in    using  the    most   aboafl 
Frenoh  in    my    written    rej>etitionaJ 
morninp;'  tti^  IohI  pat  ience  at  somifH 
tlutn  ii«nul ;  and  laying  dovm  his  pen, 
waid  I  **  Wliy  do  you  persevere  in  writ 
"  You  know  I  am  a  foreigner,"  said! 
better?  "     **  You  can  at  least  do  hett 
yon  jHpeak;*'  and  he  resumed  his  pen, 
of  language.     From  that  day,  thei*e 
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lunders  in  my  papers.  Once  aguin,  and  this  time  lesa 
^Ifullj,  I  encountered  tlie  same  mild  anger*  I  was  at  the 
le  studying  very  hard^  generally  tliirteen  honrs  a  day  of 
Dk-work^ — a  folly  bitterly  expiated  and  repented  since — 
dd  I  was  seldom  in  bed  till  after  midnight.  One  black 
intry  morning,  after  harder  work  than  usual,  T  nodded  over 
ie  lecture.  With  no  straining  of  the  ears,  could  I  drink  in 
the  sense  ;  with  no  forcing  of  the  eyelids,  keep  them  open. 
I  dared  not  rise  and  take  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  for  this 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  habits.  So  I  sat  till  the 
humming  of  the  voice,  and  the  scraping  of  the  pen,  acted 
like  a  lullaby,  and  I  was  already  three  parts  asleep,  when 
nddeuly  a  change  of  tone  aroused  me,  and  the  words  "  But 
5U  sleep,''  recalled  me  to  myself,  only  to  see  my  tutor  stalk- 
ag  out  of  the  room,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  catch  and 
appease  him.  The  next  day,  he  resumed  the  lesson  where 
lie  had  left  off  on  the  one  previous  to  my  nap,  but  not  a 
word  of  reproach  was  uttered,  or  of  apology  allowed,  by  the 
insulted  sage. 

*  From  that  day,  I  began  to  love  him.     Cold  or  abstracted 
he  seemed,  the  intellectual  giant  henceforth  won  almost 

iperceptibly  on  the  youth.  I  could  not  feel,  much  less  mea- 

re  his  greatnesSjbut  I  acquired  an  interest  in  the  dry  science 
lie  taught  me ;  and  had  I  continued  under  his  charge,  I  might 

ive  become  a  mathematician,     I  had  been  taught  to  fear, 

ot  to  revere  my  masters ;  if  I  had  a  liking  for  any  one,  it  had 
en  in  proportion  to  his  kxness  :  and  I  now  found  myself  half 
anconsciously,  and  quite  unaccountably,  gliding  into  a  sort  of 

lection  for  the  most  unapproachable,  the  most  uncongenial 
them  all.      I  was  then  the  moat  unreasonable  of  boy* 

[lortals.  I  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  this  feeling  was 
lue  to  the  sway  of  pure  reason  over  my  mind  j  I  can  only 

ink  that  it  arose  from  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
smothered  kindliness  which  entered  so  largely  into  his  com- 
position. 

*  I  returned  to  England  to  '*keep  halls,'*  and  devote  my- 
self to  a  new  range  of  studies — stigmatised,  I  believe,  by  my 
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masters  and  pastors  as  pure  idleness,  because  not  set  down 
in  tteir  books ;  and  it  ifvaa  two  years  before  I  was  again  in 
Paris,  By  that  time  I  bad  become  acquainted  with  what  was 
published  of  the  Fhilo»ophle  positive.  From  its  pages  I  had 
learned  that  my  old  tutor  was  a  great  man,  though  hardly 
yet  a  celebrated  one*  I  had  learned  to  contrast  bis  earnest- 
ness with  the  lalBsez-faire  of  others ;  and  a  visit  to  him  was 
one  of  the  first  pleasures  which  I  promised  myself  in  the 
capital  most  fertile  in  pleasure  to  youthful  visitors.  Mindful 
of  the  showers  of  snuff  which  bad  too  often  attacked  my 
stemiitatory  muscles,  I  carried  him  a  Cumnock  snuff-box, 
with  one  of  our  Ayrshire  pebbles  in  the  lid,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  it  graciously  accepted.  He  put  it  at  once  into 
a  drawer  of  his  writing-table,  and  then  told  me  that  he  had 
given  up  the  use  of  snuff.  He  said  that  he  had  withdrawn 
entirely  from  the  world,  to  devote  himself  without  distraction 
to  the  politics  of  his  philoaophy^that  he  no  longer  even 
read  the  newspapers,  and  had  weaned  himself  from  every 
superfluity. 

'  It  was  not  till  1851  that  I  again  saw  him,  He  was  then 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  a  school,  and  renowned,  if  not 
admii'ed,  among  all  thinkers.  I  had  some  little  trouble  in 
finding  bis  abode^  and  it  was  with  a  beating  beaH  that  I 
pulled  the  bell-string*  An  old  gentleman  in  a  dressing- 
goMTu,  with  a  black  neckerchief  strung  round  his  throat, 
opened  the  door,  1  almost  thought  I  bad  misunderstood  the 
porter's  directions.     "  Monsieur  Comte  ?  *^  I  enquiringly  said. 

'  *'  It  is  I,  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

'  The  change  in  his  appearance  intimidated  me,  and  I  hesi- 
tatingly mentioned  my  name.  At  onee  he  put  out  his  hand, 
and  drew  me  into  his  sitting-room.  Here  I  was  able  to 
remark  the  wonderful  change  which  had  come  over  Me 
expression  since  we  bad  last  met.  He  now  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  mediaeval  pictures  which  represent  St.  Francis 
wedded  to  Poverty,  There  was  a  mildness  in  those  attenu- 
ated features  that  might  be  called  ideal  rather  than  human ; 
through  the  half-closed    eyes  there  shone  the  very  soul  of 
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who  liad  doubted  whether  he  had  anything  more  than 
itellect.  "  I  did  not  recogniBe  you,'^  he  said,  opening  a 
rer  ;  "  but  I  think  of  yon  almost  daily.  See,  I  still  have 
'  box,  and  I  beep  my  seals  in  it,  so  that  I  am  often 
sminded  of  you,'*  He  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  honourable 
Dverty  to  which  the  last  revolution,  in  depriving  him  of 
is  modest  competence,  had  reduced  him,  and  he  told  me 
>w  the  generous  sacrifices  of  some  of  his  disciples  had 
elieved  him  of  the  cares  of  material  existence. 

*  He  indulofed  ine  with  a  long  conversation,  every  word  of 
rhicli  filled  me  with  fresh  wonder.     He  was  no  longer  the 

^gid  thinker,  regular  and  passionless  as  mechanism  ;  he 
Bemed  to  have  renewed  his  youth,  to  have  added  something 
his  former  self,  but  how  or  what,  I  could  not  at  the  time 
aagine.  In  terms  unintelligible  to  me,  he  referred  to  re- 
lations which  had  given  impulse  to  his  affections ;  he  spoke 
ith  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Shakspeare  and 
Iton,  whose  works  he  had  learned  to  read  in  the  original ; 
ad — 0  surprise  ! — taking  from  his  chimney-piece  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  ImUatiofif  he  said :  "  I  read  some  pages 
y(  this  book  every  morning.'* 

*  I  already  had  had  cause  to  suspect  that  under  that  frigid 
lask  which  he  wore  in  earlier  years,  an  impulsive  nature 
id  warm  affections  were  concealed  ;  I  had  heard  at  the 

ime  that  the  little  keepsake  I  had  brought  had  pleased  him 

much,  that  in  speaking  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards  his 

(res  glistened  ;  I  understood,  therefore,  that  far  within  him 

ras  a  loving  soul  5  and  I  now  learned,  from  a  book  which  he 

we  me,  the  story  of  how  he  bad  found  and  lost  the  coun- 

srpart,  the  other  half,  which  he  had  so  long  nought.     The 

jry  of  the  platonic  love  to  which  he  owed  the  late  deve- 

^pment  of  his  affections  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  story  of 

Its  heroine  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  crime.* 


To  return  ;  the  year  1842  is  doubly  memorable :  it  saw  the 
termination  of  his  great  work  and  of  his  conjugal  life.  I 
have  already  said  that  into  the  domestic  question  I  cannot 
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enter.  Be  the  blame  of  the  failure  cbiefly  hers,  or  chieflj 
his,  the  failure  sprang  from  conditions  we  caunot  accurately 
appreciate.  That  the  separation  was  her  deed^  and  not  his, 
seems  indisputable  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de 
Yaux  he  writes  ; — '  An  indispensable  separation,  all  the 
more  irrevocable  on  my  side  because  I  in  no  way  provoked 
it,  completely  relieved  me  of  an  intolerable  domestic  oppres- 
sion, now  happUy  converted  into  a  simple  pecuniary  charge 
which  my  character  forbids  my  feeling  in  its  true  weight. 
In  truth,  the  two  first  years  of  that  new  situation,  during  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  my  first  great  elaboration  and 
the  opening  of  the  second,  were  passed  in  enjoyment  of  the 
negative  happiness  resulting  from  this  unhoped-for  calm 
succeeding  the  long  and  daily  agitation.'  It  is  clear  from 
many  indications  that  they  quarrelled  frequently  and  vio- 
lently J  their  views  of  life  were  different,  and  probably  the 
worldly  views  of  the  one  were  a  continual  exasperation  to  the 
other ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  did  not  regard  her  as 
having  done  anything  to  forfeit  his  respect  and  admiration ; 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  lays  the  principal  stress  on  the  fact 
of  her  having  never  loved  him.  He  continued  for  some 
years  to  correspond  with  her  on  affectionate  terms. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Philosopkie  potiltive  he  assured 
his  place  among  the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  rivals  and  insulted  profes- 
sors, which  hatred,  being  aided  bj  the  indignation  of  theo- 
logians, metaphysicians,  and  journalists,  who  were  irritated 
at  hia  dangerous  doctrines  and  sweeping  scorn,  ended  in 
driving  him  from  his  official  position.  He  was  turned  adrift 
once  more  to  seek  a  laborious  exist^^ence  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  The  story  is  told  by  him  in  the  preface  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Phifosophie  positive^  and  in  fuller  detail 
by  M.  Littre.*  It  need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  the  sad  result 
is  enough.  To  mitigate  the  blow,  three  Englishmen — Mr. 
Grote,  Mr,  Raikes  Currie,  and  Sir  W,  Molesworth — through 


*  T(j  which  tntij  now  he  udded  tbe  Ltitres  h  Pa/<al. 
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the  intervention  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  ofFered  to  replace  tlie 
official  salary  for  one  year,  understanding  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  Co  rate  would  be  reinstated,  or  would  have 
resolved  on  some  other  career.  The  year  passed,  and  his  re- 
election was  again  refnsed.  At  first  this  troubled  him  but 
little*  He  had  learnt  to  regard  the  '  subsidy '  of  his  ad- 
mirers as  his  right.  It  was  due  from  the  rich  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  philosopher  could  more  effectually  use  his 
powers  if  all  material  anxieties  were  taken  from  him.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  light  in  which  the  case  was 
seen  in  England.  Mr.  Grote  sent  an  additional  600  francs, 
but  a  renewal  of  the  subsidy  was  declined.  Comte  was 
exasperated-  I  remember  hearing  him  speak  of  the  re- 
fnsalj  as  if  some  unworthy  treachery  had  been  practised  on 
him.  I  tried  to  explain  as  delicately  as  I  could  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  his  friends  who  had 
never  thought  of  becoming  hia  bankers;  but  he  had  so 
entirely  wrought  himself  into  the  persuasion  that  the  refusal 
was  a  moral  dereliction,  and  that  no  excuse  could  be  offered 
for  men  who  had  wealth  withholding  a  alight  portion  of  it 
from  thinkers  whose  lives  were  of  importance  to  the  world, 
that  I  saw  explanation  was  useless.  He  had  a  fixed  idea 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be  seen  expressed  in  haughty 
terms  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill.*  If  there  is  much  to  be 
said  (and  I  think  there  is)  in  favour  of  his  idea  of  the  duty 
of  the  rich  towards  thinkers  whose  aims  they  approve,  there 
is  also  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  not  a  little 
blame  attributable  to  his  manner  of  urging  his  claims.  He 
chose  to  assume  a  *  haute  magistrature  morale '  which  others 
would  not  recognise.  He  professed  to  speak  solely  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  showed  too  much  personal  pre-occupation.     It 


*  And  in  &  publislied  worl^ :  '  Je  sommo  tmMs  le«  occyentaujE  eapablM  de  senttr^ 
d'uae  mfiDi^e  quelconqne,  k  vraie  pnrt^  de  iiie#  tniTiittX,de  concotmr  lojulement, 
ftdvttut  leurs  mojeiis  ri»*ip&ctifs,  ftu  digne  pff^tectorat  inBtitni  pout  moL  Si  lea 
podtiristes  iDcomplpts  ptM^itituient  k  motiTer  \eur  coupaMe  indiffhtnce  tva  leurs 
diTeigeoces  partielles  enTcre  r^osemblo  do  ma  doctrine,  je  dhnnlrraU  aMnent 
figt^mm  umi  cacki  eous  ce  vain  ]^ltst&,*—Systime  de   JPoliii^  poaiiive^  m* 
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is  Bad  to  bear  that  the  result  of  this  was  a  coolness 
the  part  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  the  cessation  of  a  correspondence 
which  he  had  Talued^  and  to  which  Comte  himself  attached 
great  value  (as  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  enquiring 
into  the  canse  of  the  silence,  and  showing  anxiety  on  the 
subject). 

This  idea  of  a  subsidy  replacing  the  ^  infamous  spoliation,' 
became,  as  I  said,  a  fixed  idea,  and  he  now  boldly  relinquished 
all  efforts  at  providing  an  income,  and  made  a  public  apj>eal 
to  his  Euimirers  for  one*  The  appeal  was  responded  to  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.'*^ 

MeanwhUe  he  was  to  learn  the  unspeakable  influences  of 
a  deep  affection.  We  have  seen  St.-Simon  giving  the  bias  to 
his  intellect  which  determined  the  creation  of  the  Pk{j4[)gophk 
posiiwe ;  we  have  now  to  see  the  bias  given  to  his  thoughts 
by  a  passionate  love,  which  carried  him  to  sentimental  and 
mystical  conceptions  little  foreseen  by  his  early  adherents. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  he  first  met  Madame  Clotilde 
de  Yanx,  There  was  a  strange  similarity  in  their  widowed 
conditions.  She  was  iiTevocably  separated  from  her  husband 
by  a  crime  which  had  condemned  him  to  the  galleys  for  life; 
yet  although  morally  free,  she  was  legally  bound  to  the  man 
whose  disgrace  overshadowed  her*  Comte  also  was  irre- 
vocably separated  from  his  wife  by  her  voluntary  departure ; 
and  although  morally  free  was  legally  bound.  Marriage 
being  thus  unhappily  impossible,  they  had  only  the  imperfect, 
yet  inestimable,  consolation  of  a  pure  and  passionate  friend- 
ship. He  was  fond  of  applying  to  her  the  lines  of  his 
favourite  Dante — 

'  Quelln  cho  imp&rAdisa  1a  mia  mente 
Ogni  hasm  ponsier  tkl  cor  m'  aTulse.* 

Everyone  who  knew  him  during  this  brief  period  of  happi- 
ness will  recall  the  mystic  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke 
of  her,  and  the  irrepressible  overflowing  of  his  emotion  which 


*  The  circuliirs  which  htj  yearly  aent  fortli  ar©  prinkd  in  th«  preface  to  hifi 
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led  him  to  speak  of  lier  at  aD  times  and  to  all  listeners.  It 
was  in  the  earlj  days  of  this  attachment  that  I  first  saw  him ; 
and  in  the  course  of  our  very  first  interview  he  spoke  of  her 
with  an  expansiveness  which  was  very  interesting-  Wlien 
I  next  saw  him  he  was  slb  expanfliye  in  his  grief  at  her  irre- 
parable loss;  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
detailed  her  many  perfections.  His  happiness  had  lasted  but 
one  year. 

Her  death  made  no  change  in  his  devotion.  She  under- 
went a  transfiguration.  Her  subjective  immortality  became 
a  real  presence  to  his  mystical  affection.  During  life  she 
had  been  a  benign  influence  irradiating  bis  moral  nature, 
and  for  the  first  time  giving  satisfaction  to  the  immense 
tenderness  which  slumbered  there;  she  thus  initiated  him 
into  those  secrets  of  emotional  life  which  were  indispensable 
to  his  philosophy  in  its  subsequent  elaboration.  Her  death 
rather  intensified  than  altered  this  influence,  by  purifying  it 
from  all  personal  and  objective  elements. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  we  read: — *Le  charmant 
bonjour  auquel  je  n'ai  pu  repondre  avant  hier  me  laissera  le 
souvenir  permanent  d'une  affeotuense  expression  carac- 
t^ristique  dont  j'eprouve  le  besoin  de  vous  reraercier  speciale- 
ment,  quand  vous  y  avez  daign^  mentionner  votre  bonbeur 
de  m^acquSrir,  En  effet,  c*est  bien  la,  ma  Clotilde,  le  mot  qui 
nous  convient  mutiiellement,  pour  designer  a  chacun  de  nous 
sa  meillenre  propriete.  Plus  notre  intimite  se  developpe  et 
Be  consolide,  mieux  je  sens  journellement  que  cette  chaste 
union  est  de  venae  chez  moi  la  principale  condition  d'un 
bonheur  que  j'avais  toujours  ardemment  reve,  mais  sans 
pouvoir,  helas  f  Teprouver  jamais  avant  d'avoir  subi  votre 
bienfaisant  empire,' 

The  i*emainder  of  his  life  was  a  perpetual  hymn  to  her 
memory.  Every  week  he  visited  her  tomb.  Every  day  he 
prayed  to  her  and  invoked  her  continual  assistance.  His 
publisbed  invocations  and  eulogies  may  call  forth  mockery 
from  frivolous  contemporaries — intense  convictions  and  dis- 
interested passions  easily  lending  themselves  to  ridicule — but 
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posterity  will  read  in  them  a  grave  lesson,  and  will  see  that 
tliis  modem  Beatrice  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
evolntiou  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Philosophic  students 
will  admit  that  to  act  powerfully  on  the  sentiinenta  of  others 
the  philosopher  must  have  first  participated  in  them  himself; 
and  that  the  elaboration  of  a  system  in  its  emotional  rela- 
tions could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  thinker  who  had  been 
profoundly  moved.  This  initiation  Comte  gained  through 
Madame  de  Vaux-  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  he  says : — 
*  Mon  organisation  a  re9ii  d*une  tr^s-tendre  mere  certaines 
cordes  intimes,  eminemment  feminines,  qui  n'ont  pii  assez 
vibrer  faute  d'avoir  ete  convenablement  ebranlees,  L'epoque 
est  enfin  venue  d'en  developper  ractivite,  qui,  pen  sensible 
directeraent  dans  le  2>reaiier  volume,  essentiellement  logiqne, 
de  mon  prochain  ouvrage,  caracterisera  fortement  le  tome 
siiivant,  et  encore  plus  le  quatrieme  on  dernier.  Cest  de 
votre  salutaire  influence  que  j 'attends,  ma  Clotilde,  cette  in- 
estimable amelioration,  qui  doit  dignement  barter  les 
reproches  de  certains  critiques  sur  le  pretendu  defant 
d'onction  propre  k  mon  talent,  ou  quelques  imes  privilegiees 
ont  seules  reeonnu  dt?ja  nne  profonde  sentimentalit'e  im- 
plicite,  en  m'avouant  avoir  pleure  a  certains  passages  phUoso- 
phiques,  ceux-la  meme  que  j- avals,  en  effet,  ecrits  tout  en 
larmes.' 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  remai^k  that  Comt«  is  frequently 
written  against  by  those  who  know  him  only  at  second 
hand,  as  offensively  dry,  hard,  materialistic,  and  irreligions ; 
while  by  those  who  have  more  or  less  acquainted  themselves 
with  his  writings,  he  is  frequently  condemned  as  a  mystical, 
sentimental,  and  despotically  moral  pontiff.  One  class 
objects  to  him  because  he  allows  no  place  to  the  emotions ; 
another  because  he  makes  philosophy  too  emotional.  One 
class  fulminates  against  his  denial  of  religion;  another  ehisa 
is  more  disposed  to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  Billaud  Varennea 
to  Robespierre,  *Avee  ton  Etre  supreme,  tn  commences  a 
m'embeter!*  He  is  called  an  atheist;  and  no  one  was 
ever  more  contemptuous  towards  atheism.     He  is  called  a 
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ist ;  and  no  great  tliinker  was  ever  less  amenable  to 

le  objections  which  that  term  connotes. 

The  con  trad  ietory  charges  are  grounded  npon  a  misappre- 
fciension  of  the  scope  and  spii-it  of  his  pbilosophy,  in  the  first 
place  J  and  in  the  second  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  divergence  in  Method  and  results  between  his  earlj  and 
Liter  works-  Up  to  1842  he  placed  himself  in  the  direct 
line  of  historical  filiation,  and  subordinated  his  researches  to 

le  Objective  Method;   he   resumed  and  systematised   the 

forts  of  his  scientific  predecessors  in  one  vast  and  compact 
iy  of  doctrine,  creating  a  Philosophy  out  of  the  various 

ciences  by  giving  unity  to  their  scattered  generalities.    But 
sr  1842   a   radical  change  took   place;   the   philosopher 

igan  to   assume  the   position  of  a  pontiff.     He  changed 
lis  Method   (and  was  forced  to  change  it),  and  coincident 

ith  this  theoretical  transformation,  was  the  emotional 
transformation  initiated  by  a  profound  affection  and  a  pro- 
found sorrow. 

Before  setting  liimself  to  the  composition  of  his  second 
great  work,  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  had  another  cerebral 
attack,  though  but  a  slight  one,  and  of  brief  duration ;  and 
it  will  not  be  without  indignation  that  impartial  readers  will 
observe  how  M.  Littrt',  apparently  to  explain  his  rejection  of 
the  doctrines,  insinuates  that  they  were  vitiated  in  their 
origin  by  that  (hypothetical)  cerebral  attack.  From  un- 
thinking and  reckless  adversaries  such  an  accusation  might 
be  anticipated.  From  one  who  avows  himself  a  disciple  it 
could  only  escape  reproof  by  being  at  least  plausibly  founded. 
Now  on  what  grounds  can  M.  Littre  pretend  that  the  cere- 
brjil  attack,  the  very  existence  of  wliich  is  a  supposition  of 
his  own,  and  the  duration  of  which  must  have  been  slight, 
vitiated  the  Politique^  when  he  refuses  to  admit  that  the 
avowed,  long  continued,  and  violent  attack  which  preceded 
the  composition  of  the  Philosphie  in  any  respect  vitiated  that 
work?  The  contradiction  is  glaring.  To  suppose  that  a 
man  issues  from  an  attack  of  insanity  lasting  many  months 
and  characterised  by  extreme  violence,  without  injury  to  his 


philosophical  integrity,  and  many  years  afterwards  Buffers  a 
radical  metamorphosis  through  a  very  trivial  attack,  so  trivial 
a^  to  be  only  suspected  from  a  passing  phrase  in  a  letter,  is 
not  indeed  a  supposition  beyond  the  reach  of  psycholo^cal 
inference,  and  if  supported  by  evidence  would  find  little 
resistance ;  but  for  a  disciple  of  the  Philosophie  to  insinuate 
that  the  PolUique  has  the  taint  of  insanity,  is  a  contradiction 
I  am  forced  to  point  out*  The  weaknesses  and  extrava- 
gances which  strike  M,  Littr^  in  the  second  work  cannot  be 
adduced  in  proof,  because  those  who  reject  the  first  work 
might  on  equal  grounds  detect  insanity  in  the  ideas  which 
to  them  appeal'  weak  and  extravagant.  Moreover,  M,  LittnJ, 
as  a  student  of  Comte,  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  the 
very  obvious  germs  of  these  extravagances  which  are  in  the 
Phtlomphie — the  tendencies  towards  despotic  systematisation 
and  arbitrary  fictions,  which  in  the  Politique  have  all  the 
more  freedom  because  unrestrained  by  established  truths. 
As  a  student  of  history  he  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  unbridled  employment  of  the  deductive  method 
was  inevitabls  on  a  topic  which  was  destitute  of  the  requisite 
inductions ;  that  is  to  say  iuevitable  in  the  case  of  all  who 
are  not  content  to  await  the  slow  results  of  inductive  inves- 
tigation. Finally,  and  conclusively,  M.  Littre  should  not 
have  failed  to  recognise  in  the  Politique  the  same  intellectual 
force,  the  same  sustained  power  of  conception  and  co-ordi- 
nation, although  with  less  successful  result,  as  bad  com- 
manded his  veneration  in  the  Pkilosaphie,  To  reject  the 
work  may  be  permissible ;  to  see  in  it  the  work  of  an  intellect 
distorted  by  disease  is  an  extravagance  greater  than  any  to 
be  found  in  its  pages.  The  reach  of  intellect  and  profoundly 
moral  tone  displayed  in  every  chapter,  can  only  be  miscon- 
ceived by  those  who  estimate  the  force  of  a  thinker  according^ 
to  the  immediately  available  truths  he  offers  them^ — an  esti- 
mate which  would  make  sad  havoc  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Spinoza,  or  a  Hegel. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  later  system.     On  the  contrary, 
my  dissent  from  it  is  open  and  direct.  All  the  later  positivists 
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igard  me  as  a  lieretic,  But  I  am  a  reverent  heretic  never- 
eless :  in  other  words,  I  profoundly  admire  the  greatness 
and  sincerity  of  the  thinker,  whom  I  believe  to  have  at- 
mpted  a  task  for  which  the  materials  were  not  ready.  If 
en  will  approach  the  work  with  minds  sufficiently  open 
receive  instruction  from  teachers  whom  on  the  whole  they 
fuse  to  follow,  capable  of  setting  aside  differences,  to  seize 
ipon  and  profit  bj  agreements,  they  will  carry  away  from 
e  Politique  many  luminous  suggestions,  and  that  ennobling 
influence  which  always  rays  out  from  a  moral  conviction. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  find  passages  to  marvel  at,  passages 
to  laugh  at,  and  passages  to  fling  hard  words  at.  But  they 
ill  detect  even  in  these  the  presence  of  a  magisterial  intellect, 
rried  by  the  deductive  impetus  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
rudence ;  they  will  detect  nothing  of  the  incoherence  of 
sanity.  Even  the  startling  suggestion  which  he  propounds 
n  the  basis  of  what  he  himself  calls  a  daring  hypothesis — 
I.e.  that  of  the  Vierge  Mere — is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
^what  many  regard  as  established  data ;  it  happens  to  be 
^■ibsnrd  because  the  data  are  profoundly  erroneous,  although 
^Khey  have  been,  and  still  are,  accepted  by  many  scientific 
^Tnen  as  truths.  Had  the  data  been  true,  the  deduction  would 
have  been  as  admirable  as  it  is  now  laughable  :  it  would  have 
been  a  genuine  scientific  hypothesis. 

Antagonism  to  the  Method  and  certain  conclusions  of  the 
Foliti4iue  po»iiive  led  me  for  many  j^ears  to  regard  that  work 
as  a  deviation  from  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  every  way 
unfortunate.  My  attitude  has  changed  now  that  I  have 
learned  (from  the  remark  of  one  very  dear  to  me)  to  regard 
it  as  an  Utopia,  presenting  hypotheses  rather  than  doctrines, 
suggestions  for  future  enquirers  rather  than  dogmas  for 
adepts — hypotheses  carrjdng  more  or  less  of  truth,  and 
serviceable  as  a  provisional  mode  of  colligating  facts,  to  be 
confirmed  or  contradicted  by  experience.  Grave  students 
think  it  no  misuse  of  time  to  study  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws  of  Plato.  Let  them  approach  the  Sysieme  d^  Politique 
positive  in  a  similar  spirit ;  they  will  find  there  an  intellect 
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greater  than  Plato's,  a  morality  higher  and  purer,  and  an 

amotint  of  available  suggestion  incomparably  greater. 

Althooj^h  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  slight 
cerebral  atttick  (if  attack  there  were)  which  preceded  the 
composition  of  this  work,  there  is  intense  biographical  and 
psychological  significance  in  the  indications  of  the  mental 
modifications  which  accompanied  what  may  be  called  the 
development  of  the  pontifical  spirit  in  Comte.  The  germs 
are  visible  in  his  earliest  years.  No  one  can  study  the 
PhUosopkie  without  recognising  the  irrepressible  tendency  to 
domination,  to  a  syatematising  circumscription  of  our  aims 
with  a  view  to  unity  (without,  as  Mr,  Mill  justly  remarks, 
any  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  such  unity),  and  to 
reliance  on  deductive  reasoning  irrespective  of  objective 
verification.  We  pee  only  the  germs,  because  the  soil  of 
positive  science  wa3  ill-suited  to  their  development.  Obliged 
to  employ  the  Objective  Method  throughout,  he  was  forced 
to  restrain  these  tendencies,  luider  penalty  of  failure.  As  he 
grew  olderj  and  lived  more  and  more  alone,,  absorbed  in 
meditation,  less  and  less  occupied  with  what  had  been  effected 
by  others,  his  intense  self- confidence  became  enormously 
exaggerated,  and  the  disposition  to  take  his  own  feelings  as 
sufficient  guarantee  and  proof,  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
astrous. The  very  vividness  of  hia  conceptions,  rising  up 
during  long  and  lonely  meditation,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  doubt  their  reality ;  while  the  deductive  impatience 
natural  to  a  systematic  intellect  prevented  his  verifying  their 
reality.  He  first  struck  out  an  hypothesis;  he  then  over- 
leaped the  next  condition  of  testing  its  conformity  with  fact : 
it  became  a  truth  in  his  mind,  and  he  proceeded  to  deduce 
Scorn,  it  as  from  a  verified  truth.  The  awakening  of  an  in- 
tense emotional  life,  and  the  welcome  homage  of  a  few  ardent 
disciples,  contributed  their  share.  The  conviction  of  an 
apostolic  mission  grew  apace.  The  transformation  of  the 
systematic  theorist  into  the  pontiff  was  rapid.  Those  who 
were  subjugated  by  his  personal  influence,  or  are  fascinated  by 
the  seeming  truth  of  his  doctrines,  will  see  a  logical  develop* 
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lent  in  this ;  wliereas  we  who  stand  aloof  can  see  in  it 
nothing  but  the  tiofortunate  fatality  which  seems  attached  to 
deep  convictions  in  certain  powerful  and  arrogant  naturest 
Those  who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  aod   Loyola  a 
ilignant  despot,  may  brand  Comte  with  similar  epithets  of 
3rn  or  hatred*     But  it  with  a  deeper  sj^mpathy  and  wider 
lowledge  we  nisirk  the  line  between  infirmity  and  strength, 
cognising  that  where  the  lights  ai-e  brightest  there  the 
iiadows  are  darkest,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  confound  a 
"common  infinnitj  with  an  uncommon  greatness.     Hundreds 
of  men  have  been  as  vain,  as  arrogant,  as  despotic  in  their 
^     tempers ;  but  how  many  have  been  as  severely  ascetic,  as  pro- 
foundly moral,  as  devoted  to  high  thoughts,  and  as  magnifi- 
cently endowed  ?     We  need  not  follow  the  errors  of  a  great 
^mind  because  of  his  greatness  ;  but  ought  we  to  forget  the 
^Hreatness  when  we  reject  the  errors  ? 

^B    Aft^^^r  the  publication  of  the  Politique  there  is  Mttle  of 

l^^iographical   importance   to   be   added.      In    1852   he  had 

,     published  the  Caiediimne  pomiivuie,  a  little  work  which,  I 

ftthink,  has  done  more  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  his  views 

than  all  the  attacks  of  antagonists.     It  contains  many  pro- 

^ibund  and  noble  passages,  and  to  thorough  disciples  is  doubt- 

^■ess  a  precious  work ;  but  it  should  have  been  an  esoteric 

^■Fork,  at  least  for  many  years.     Catechisms  are  for  the  con- 

^Verted.     The  objections  to  this  one,  apart  from   the  ideas 

which,  to  all  but  believers,  must  appear  without  adequate 

foundation,  are,  first,  that  being  brief  and  popular  in  form 

it  is  seized  on  by  those  who  wish  to  '  know  something  about 

Comte'  and  are  unwilling  to  take  the  requisite  labour  of 

reading   the   more   serious  works ;    secondly,  that  he   was 

incapable  of  conducting  a  popular  exposition  in  a  dramatic 

form,   hence   a  perpetual    sense   of   the    ridiculous    vexes 

the  reader,  preventing  his  giving  serious  attention  to  the 

matter ;  thirdly,  that  in  an  unpromising  and  unconvincing 

form  it  puts  forth  ideas  which  could  only  escape  ridicule 

and  indignation  by  a  very  earnest,  logical,  and  persuasive 

exposition.     If  my  voice  can  have  the  slightest  weight  with 
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the  reader,  I  beg  liim  not  to  open  the  Catecliism  until  lie  has 
carefully  studied  the  two  great  works  by  which  CJomte  will 
live  in  history. 

The  Synikhe  subjective  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  con- 
tains some  precious  thoughts,  and  much  that  is  startling  and 
extravagant.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  some  eminent 
mathematicians  think  highly  of  the  mathematical  philosophy 
it  propounds. 

Dr.  Eobinet  has  sketched  the  routine  of  Comte's  daily  life 
in  these  later  years.  The  picture  should  be  meditated  by 
those  whose  irritation  has  led  them  to  throw  hard  words 
at  this  *  materialist  and  scoffer,'  He  rose  at  five  in 
the  morniug,  pniyed,  meditated,  and  wrote  until  seven  in 
the  evening,  with  brief  intervals  tor  his  two  meals.  Every 
day  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  a 
canto  of  Dant<e*  Homer  also  was  frequently  re- read.  Poetry 
was  his  sole  relaxation  now  that  he  could  not  longer  indulge 
his  passion  for  the  opera.  From  seven  to  nine  (and  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon)  he  received  visits,  especially  from 
working  men,  among  whom  he  found  disciples.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Vaux* 
At  ten  he  again  prayed  and  went  to  bed.  The  hour  of 
prayer  was  to  him  an  hour  of  mystic  and  exquisite  expansion, 
^othiug  could  be  simpler  than  his  meals :  breakfast  consisted 
only  of  milk ;  dinuer  was  more  substantial,  but  rigorously 
limited.  At  the  close  of  dinner  he  daily  replaced  dessert  by 
a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  he  ate  slowly,  meditating  on  the 
numerous  poor  who  were  unable  to  procure  even  that  means 
of  nourishment  in  return  for  their  work. 

He  died  Septembers,  1857,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  leaving 
behind  him  an  immortal  name,  and  an  almost  canonised 
position  in  the  memory  of  a  select  few,  who  stUl  carry  out, 
with  admirable  energy,  the  eifoits  to  establish  and  spread 
the  Rehgion  of  Humanity,  undismayed  by  the  ridicule  and 
social  persecution  which  await  every  religious  movement 
at  its  outlet. 

The  increasing  notoriety  of  the  name  of  Augnste  Comte  is 
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iignificant  of  a  spreading  sympathy  and  a  spreading  dread. 
[In  grave  treatises  and  in  periodical  works  his  opinions  are 
Bilently   adopted,   openly   alluded   to,   and    discussed    with 
gspect ;  but  much  oftener  they  fumish  a  flippant  sentence 
some  jaunty  journalist,  or  pander  to  the  austere  dishonesty 
Fof    some    polemical    theologian*      Indignation,   scorn,    and 
ridicule  are  poured  forth  with  all  the  greater  freedom  because 
saally   unhampered  by  any  first-hand  knowledge.     It  is 
rith  him  as  it  used  to  be  with  Kant,  who  not  many  years 
igo  was  a  standing  butt :  many  who  had  never  opened  the 
iniil',  and  more  who  would  have  understood  nothing  of  it 
they  read  it,  laughed  at  the  ^  dreamer  '  and  his  *  trans- 
|4Jendental  nonsense,'  without  any  misgiving  that  they  were 
laJdng  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew 
^mething  about  Kant.     They  are  now  respectful  or  silent. 
Surely  it  is  wise  to  be  entirely  silent  about  that  of  which 
'"we  know  ourselves  to  be  ignorant  ?     As  if  our  natural  lia- 
I      bility  to  error  were  not  frequently  misleading  us,  even  in  our 
B  most  painstaking  enquiries,  we  must  add  to  it  by  what  Mn 
~  Mill  somewhere  calls  *  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  speaking 
confidently  about  writers  whom  we  have  never  read.'     Few 
I      reflect  that  the  exercise  of  this   privilege  is  foolish ;    still 
B  fewer  that  it  is  dishonest.     There  is  always  peril  in  pretence. 
"  Silence  c^innot  commit  us.     And  if  many  delusively  imagine 
'      that   they   do   know  enough  of  Comte  to   form   a  general 
iH  estimate  of  him,  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  this  know- 
ledge 18  anything  more  than  the  echo  of  what  others  have 
said,  those  others  being  for  the  most  part  antagonists  ?  Such 
a  question  woxdd  silence  the  candid ;  nothing  will  silence  the 
garrulous  and  ignorant. 

Nor  is  it  only  fi*om  the  garrulous  and  ignorant  that  foolish 
and  unworthy  criticisms  proceed.  There  is  the  fatal  habit 
of  many  minds  to  take  up  a  celebrated  writer  under  the  bias 
of  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  a  Darwin,  or  a  Comte,  is  read, 
not  with  the  serious  desire  to  understand  a  doctrine,  but  to 
find  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  may  justify  the 
savage  satisfaction  of  contempt.     But  no  polemics  that  are 
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founded  on  a  misconception  of  tlie  adversaries'  strengtli  can 
Beriously  aifect  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  doctrine.  The 
disciples  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  may  therefore  disregard 
all  attacks  which  do  not  expose  its  weak  positions;  and  should 
endeavour  to  fortify  the  system  where  its  weakness  is  made 
erident.  Comte  himself  wisely  abstained  from  all  polemics. 
*  Si  mes  principes  sunt  bons  et  opportnns,"  lie  wrot^  to  Valat, 
'  ils  se  dC^fendront  par  leur  propre  poida  et  par  la  superiority 
de  leur  application  continue/ 

There  is  but  one  point  I  shall  notice,  and  this  only  because 
it  is  one  which  has  a  specious  air,  such  as  may  impose  on 
readers  unacquainted  with  Science,  or  modestly  underrating 
their  judgment  in  such  matters  when  opposed  by  scientific 
authorities.  It  is  this :  Comte  founds  his  Philosophy  on  the 
Sciences ;  and  we  are  triumphantly  t-old  that  many  men  of 
science  absolutely  refuse  to  admit  his  competence  ;  whence 
the  conclusion  suggested  is  that  his  Philosophy  is  unworthy 
of  attention. 

This  conclusion  is  unacceptable,  firstly,  because  the  fact 
that  many  men  of  science  speak  contemptuously  of  Comte's 
pretensions  is  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  some  men,  and 
these  among  the  most  eminent,  apeak  admiringly ;  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  the  estimates  formed  by  men  of  science  are 
oft^n  determined  by  prejudices  of  an  extra  scientific  order- 
Thus  if  a  mathematician  like  Arago  could  express  his  opinion 
that  Comte  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  mathematical  pro- 
ficiency which  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  professor  at 
the  Ecole  Normale,  we  have  no  need  to  enquire  into  the 
personal  motives  which  dictated  such  an  opinion,  it  is  enough 
to  cite  the  far  weightier  testimony  of  Poinsot,  the  greatest 
mathematician  of  his  age,  who  warmly  supported  Comte^s 
candidature  for  tlie  chair.  If  a  biologist  like  Professor 
Huxley  can  speak  with  hasty  contempt  of  Comte's  scientific 
pretensions,  a  biologist  like  De  Blaiuville  adopts  Comte *8 
views,  and  expounds  them  in  his  lectures ;  and  a  biologist 
like  Charles  Robin,  who  is  learned  in  the  history  of  hi^ 
Bcience,  can  declare  that  in  no  other  writer  has  he  found  yiews 
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luminous  and  just  respecting  the  pliilosopL  j  of  Biology, 

Tand  has  therefore  been  forced  to  follow  Comte  step  by  step.* 

I  might  mention  several  other  eminent  names,  but  these 

_  suffice  J  and  even  they  are  superfluous,  because  in  the  ease 

a  doctrine  ao  oftensive  to  theological  and  metaphysical 

loctrines,  and  to  the  amour-propre  of  scientific  specialists,  it 

^pequires  but  slight  acquaintance  with  history  to  appreciate 

this  opposition  at  its  true  worth*     Have  we  not  seen  Darwin 

proclaimed  a  *  mere  amateur,-  and  as  such  excluded  from  the 

Lcademie  des   Sciences  ?     And  was  not  thijs  contemptnoua 

jithet  applied  to  the  biologist  whose  name  will  l>e  immortal, 

ie  expression  of  M.  Emile  Blanchard,  a  specialist  of  Euro- 

»an  renown  ?     If  Darwin  can  be  styled  an  amateur,  Comte 

lay  be  styled  a  smatterer;  but  who  is  damaged  by  such 

3ithet8  ? 


5  II,  The  Positive  Phtlosopht. 

Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  various  phases  of  its 
listory,  hiis  always  had  one  aim^  that  of  furnishing  an 
Jliplanation  of  the  World,  of  Man,  and  of  Society ;  but  it  has 
Duglit  this  aim  by  various  routes.  To  solve  the  problems  of 
Existence,  and  to  supply  a  rule  of  life,  have  constituted  it« 
^nrixise  more  or  less  avowed.  Steady  in  this  purpose,  it  has 
eeu  vacillating  in  its  means :  now  borrowing  and  now  re- 
lectiog  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  its  rival,  Theology; 
Miow  claiming  and  now  violating  the  methods  of  Science; 
unwilling  to  follow  either,  incapable  of  advancing  alone. 
We  have  seen  it  endeavouring  to  embrace  all  enquiry ;  and 
seen  il  in  despair  restricting  itself  to  Psychology,  in  spite 
of  the  manifest  incompetence  of  Psychology,  even  were  it 

*  *  Jni  vainemt^nt  dierch^  nillotini  que  dans  Auf^nate  Comtpf  desrut^AdVofemblo 
plaa  profondement  ja6t«6  ei  lutntncti^cs,  concernant  tout  ce  qui  licnt  k  Tobjet  I't  au 
but  lie  hi  biologif',  k  ses  relations  nre<»  lee  autn^A  sriencfR^a  la  nature et  ei  letemiae 
de  t>e?i  rf'chenihea  reMotieUea*  aux  mojcDs  d'invcetigu  ion  qui  lui  sent  praprrs  et 
am  parties  de  In  Icgique  en  particoHer  d«  k  philosophic  en  general,  qu'eUv* 
dovcloppc  ot  ftflV'Mnit.  j\us«ii  ai-jo  eld  foiv^  de  sui\i\»  pas  a  pas  ceplulosuphc  dann 
cvitB  piirfio  dc  tnoQ  tniTail/ — Chiablis!)  Rouix:  De  fa  Bioloffk;  fint  priofed  in  tlio 
Jiitrju!  de  In  PWompkU  po9iiiv$^  p.  81,  July  1867. 
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perfected^  to  fiirnisTi  cosmical  and  social  theories  :  an  incom- 
petence more  or  less  recognized  by  inetaphj^sicians,  who 
refuaed  to  restrict  their  wide-sweeping  enqoiries  to  the  mere 
inyestigution  of  human  faculties,  and  the  conditione  of 
thought. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  this  vacillation 
ceases,  A  new  era  has  dawned*  For  the  first  time  in 
history  an  Explanation  of  the  World,  Society,  and  Man,  is 
presented  which  is  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoronglily  in  a-ccordance  with  accurate  tnowledge: 
having  the  reach  of  an  all-embra^ring  System,  it  condenses 
human  knowledge  into  a  Doctrine,  and  co-ordinates  all  the 
methods  by  which  that  knowledge  has  been  reached,  and 
will  in  future  be  extended.  Its  aim  is  the  renovation  of 
Society.  Its  basia  is  Science — the  positive  knowledge  we 
have  attained,  and  may  attain,  of  all  phenomena  whatever. 
Its  method  is  tlie  Objective  Method  which  has  justified  its 
supremacy  by  its  results*  Its  superstrncture  is  the  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences — ^i.e.  that  distribution  and  co-ordination  of 
general  truths  which  transforms  the  scattered  and  indepen- 
dent sciences  into  an  organic  whole  wherein  each  part 
1^'pends  on  all  that  precede,  and  determines  all  that  succeed. 

The  cardinal  distinctions  of  this  system  may  be  said  to 
arise  naturally  from  the  one  aim  of  making  all  speculations 
homogeneous.  Hitherto  Theology  while  claiming  certain 
topics  as  exclusively  its  own  (even  within  the  domain  of 
knowledge)  left  vast  fields  of  thought  nntraversed.  It  re- 
served to  itself  Ethics  and  History  with  occasional  incnr- 
sions  into  Psychology  ;  but  it  left  all  cosmical  problems  to  be 
settled  by  Science,  and  many  paychologieal  and  biological 
problems  to  be  settled  by  Metaphysics,  On  the  other  hand 
Science  claiming  absolute  dominitm  over  all  cosmical  and 
biological  problems,  left  Morals  and  Politics  to  metaphy- 
sicians and  theologians,  with  only  an  occasional  and  inci- 
dental effort  to  bring  these  also  under  its  sway.  ThiiB 
while  it  is  clear  that  society  needs  one  Faitli,  one  Doctrine, 
which  shall  satisfy  the  ^vbule  intellectual  needs;  on  the  other 
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land  it  is  clear  that  sach  a  Doctrine  is  impossible  so  long  as 
Ibree  antagonistic  lines  of  thought  and  three  antagonistic 
bodes  of  investigation  are  adopted.  Snch  is,  and  has  long 
leen,  the  condition  of  Eorope,  A  glance  suffices  to  see  that 
mere  is  no  one  Doctrine  general  enough  to  embrace  all 
biowledge,  and  siifficiently  warranted  bj  experience  to 
parry  irresistible  conviction. 

Look  at  the  state  of  Tlieologj : — Catholicism  and  Protes- 
mtism  make  one  great  division ;  hot  within  the  sphere  of 

ch  we  see  numerous   subdivisions;    the  variety   of  sects 

dail}'  increasing.  Each  sect  has  remarkable  men  amongst 
pts  members ;  but  each  refuses  to  admit  the  doctrines 
^f  the  others.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  general  doctrine 
ipable  of  uniting  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  their  sub- 
livisions.  Look  also  at  the  state  of  Philosophy,  There  is 
ao  one  system  universally  accepted :  there  are  as  many 
philosophies  as  there  are  speculative  centres,  almost  as  many 

there  ar?  professors.  The  systems  of  Gernutny  are  held 
In  England  and  Scotland  as  the  dreams  of  alchemists;  the 
Psychology  of  Scotland  is  laughed  at  in  Germany,  and 
neglected  in  England  and  France,  Besides  this  general 
lissiJence,  we  see,  in  France  and  Germany  at  least,  great 
lopposition  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  openly  pro- 
nounced. This  opposition  is  inevitable  :  it  lies  in  the  very 
'nature  of  Philosophy:  aud  although,  now  as  heretofore, 
many  professors  eagerly  argue  that  the  two  are  perfectly 
compatible  and  accordant,  the  discordance  is,  and  always 
must  be,  apparent. 

With  respect  to  general  doctiiues,  then,  we  find  the  stjite 
of  Europe  to  be  this :  Theologies  opposed  to  Theologies ; 
Philosophies  opposed  to  Philosophies ;  and  Theology  and 
Philosophy  at  war  with  each  other.  Such  is  the  anarchy  in 
the  higher  regions. 

Tn  the  sciences  there  is  less  dissidenee,  but  there  is  the 
same  absence  of  any  general  doctrine ;  each  science  is  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  rapidly  improves  ;  but  a  Philosophy  of  Science 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  when  Augusts  Oomte  came  forward 
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with  the  expross  purpose  of  supplji-ig  the  deficiency.  The 
gpecialihj  of  most  scientific  men,  and  their  incapacity  of 
either  prodnoing  or  accepting  general  ideas,  has  long'  been 
a  matter  of  eomplnint ;  and  this  has  been  one  great  cause  of 
the  eontijinance  of  Metaphysics ;  for  men  of  speculative  ability 
saw  clearlj  enough  that  however  exact  each  science  mig^btbe 
in  itself,  it  could  only  form  a  part  of  Philognphy.  Moreover 
the  evil  of  speciality  is  not  confined  to  neglecting  the  whole 
for  the  sake  of  the  parts  ;  it  affects  the  very  highest  condition 
of  Science,  namely,  its  cixpability  of  instructing  and  directing 
Society. 

In  the  early  ages  of  9j>eculation,  general  views  were  eagerly 
sought  and  easily  obtained.  As  Science  became  rich  and 
complex  in  materials,  various  divisions  took  place ;  and  one 
man  cultivated  one  science,  another  man  another.  Even 
then  general  views  were  not  absent.  But  as  the  tide  rolled 
on,  discovery  succeeding  discovery,  and  new  tracts  of  enquiry 
leiiding  to  vast  wildernesses  of  undiscovered  truth,  it  became 
neceasaiy  for  one  man  to  devote  himself  only  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  science,  which  he  pursued,  leaving  to  oiherft  the 
task  of  bringing  hig  researches  under  their  general  head. 
Such  a  minnte  division  of  labour  was  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  minute  itnd  laborious  researches ; 
but  it  ended  in  making  men  of  science  regard  anhf  tiie  indi* 
vidual  parts  of  science  ;  the  construction  of  general  doctrines 
was  left  to  phik^sophers,  A  fatal  error  ;  for  such  doctrines 
could  only  be  truly  constrticted  out  of  the  materials  of  Science 
and  upon  the  Method  of  Science, 

In  the  present  state  of  things  the  speculative  domain  is 
composed  of  two  very  difit'ereiit  portions^^genenil  ideas  and 
positive  sciences.  The  general  idea«  are  jxjwerless  because 
they  are  not  positive :  the  positive  sciences  are  powerless 
because  they  are  not  general.  The  new  Philosophy  is  destined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy,  by  pi-esenting  a  Doctrine 
which  is  posit  I  ve^  because  elaborated  from  the  sciences,  and 
yet  possessing  all  the  desired  generaVdy  of  metaphysical  doc- 
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pines,  without  podHesHitig  tkeir  vagueness,  instability,  and 

lapplicabilitjr. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected?     Obviouslj  by  taking  Science 
the   basis.      The   teachiofj  of  history  is  clear.      Every- 
where, Science    with    its    all-coiiC|uering    Metbotls    is    seen 

eadily  advancing,  drawing  more  and  more  subjects  under 
rule,  yielding  answers  to  moi*e  and  more  problems  while 

'^^^>2l'^n!r  ftTi'l  ^^^*tapby^^'"^  remain  impQteiit  to  furnish^Balis- 
tory  answer8,andare  constantly  found  in  jlagrant  contradic- 

,on  with  the  certainties  of  experience.     There  are  but  three 

odea  of  explaining  phenomena,  aud  of  these  the  scientific 

ode  daily   gains  strength,  the  other  two  daily  lose  their 

old  upon  men.    If  the  present  anai'chy  is  due  to  the  simul- 
neons  euiployment  of  three  radically  incompatible  modes 

f  thought,  obviously  the   c-essation  of  that  anarchy  must 
!bllow  on  the  general  adoption  of  only  one  of  these  modes 

f  thoughL  The  question  is,  which  are  we  to  select  ?  When 
Theology  was  supreme  there  was  unity  in  doctrine  and  unity 
life,  AH  nien  accepted  the  theological  explanation  of  the 
world,  man  and  society.  But  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
advanced,  this  explanation  was  discovered  ti»  be  incessantly 
in  contradiction  with  experience.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
select  the  theological  mode  of  thought  as  our  guide,  and  the 
theological  explanation  of  the  Cosmos  and  Society  as  onr 
doctrine,  we  must  ignore  all  experience,  sweep  away  all 
science,  and  appeal  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  answers  to  the  questions  in  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology,  which  our  pressing  needs 
or  speculative  curiosity  may  force  upon  us.  Is  Europe  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  Is  any  one  nation  prepared  far  it  ?  Is  any 
cultivated  mind  prepared  for  it  ? 

The  incompet^jnce  of  Metaphysics  has  been  clearly  exhi- 
bited in  this  History.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Science 
remains.  Nevertheless,  Science  itself  only  furnishes  the 
basis.  It  must  be  transformed  into  a  Philosophy  before  it 
can  satisfy  the  higher  needs*  Even  the  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge of  a  Humboldt  was  powerless,  because  it  was  scientific 
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knowledge,  not  Philosophy ;  and  because,  moreorer,  eve} 
scientific  knowledge  it  had  the  fatal  defect  of  incomplete- 
ness— it  embraced  cosmical,  but  excladed  sociological  specu- 
lations. Supposing  Humboldt  to  have  maatered,  what  he 
was  far  from  conceiviug,  the  philosophy  of  the  eosmical 
sciences,  he  would  still  have  left  the  great  problem  un- 
touched, he  would  have  failed  to  propound  a  homogeneous 
doctrine^  since  he  would  have  left  the  vast  and  important 
tield  of  moral  speculation  to  theologians  or  metaphysicians^ 
The  completion  of  the  scientific  encyclopaedia  was  therefore 
a  necessary  preliminary ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the 
creation  of  Sociology,  as  a  science  ranking  with  the 
codmical  sciences.  This  task  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Auguste  Comte.  Having  done  this,  he  held  in  his 
hand  tlie  comjilete  materials  for  an  universal  PhUosophy. 
All  human  knowledge  was  now  capable  of  being  treated  -as 
a  homogeneous  and  organic  whole,  one  spirit,  one  method, 
and  cue  aim  presiding  over  each  department. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  step,  though  a  step  of  immense 
importance.  Having  be  lure  him  the  materials  c»f  a  Philo- 
sophy, materials  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  all  preceding 
generations,  he  had  next  to  organise  them*  The  several 
sciences  had  to  furnish  their  philosophies,  and  to  yield  a 
Philosophy  which  embraced  the  whole.  The  philosophy  of 
each  science  is  the  co-ordination  of  its  fundamental  truths 
and  special  methods  |  consequeutly  the  co-ordination  of  these 
philosophies — the  proper  distribution  of  these  truths  and 
methods  in  a  dependent  series  —will  yield  the  philosophy  of 
Science, 

We  shall  have  to  consider  this  organisation  of  the  sciences 
more  in  detail  hereafter;  for  the  pi-esent  it  is  enough  to 
point  out  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  evolution  of  the 
new  dtR'trine*  When  we  add  thereto  the  Law  of  Develop- 
merit,  through  the  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive 
stages  (of  which  also  more  anon),  we  have  completed  an  indi- 
cation of  the  gi'eat  legacy  Comte  has  left.  These  are  his 
contributions,  his  titles  to  immortal  tame.     They  have  been 
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and  will  be  disput-eil,  as  other  men's  titles  liave  been  and  will 
be.  Some  deny  that  thej  are  his ;  others  deny  that  they  are 
of  value.  I  shall  not  discuss  these  questions.  But  although 
I  consider  discnasions  respecting  originality  to  be  commonly 
interminable  and  idle,  there  is  one  ixunt  which  may  profitably 
be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  confusion  between  the  positive 
spirit  and  method,  and  the  Positive  Philosophy ;  a  confusion 
which  once  cleared  up  may  prevent  much  idle  dissertation. 

What  is  called  the  positive  or  scientific  spirit  is  coeval 
with  Science ;  inflepd,  r^il^fn  that  spirit  is  Science  possible ; 


and  from  the  time  of  Galileo, 


tacon,"iind  Descartes,  it  dates 
>werl     Iirtbis  sense,  therefore, 


its  r^^f^fjmtkm  n.H  a  J'"-*-'!!!;^ 
we  may  truly  say  that  positive  thinkers  have  never  been 
wanting,  and  tliat  the  whole  course  of  tradition  haa  set 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  new  doctrine.  Even  the  un- 
tutored savage  so  far  employed  the  Objective  Methixl  that 
in  certain  very  familiar  and  accessible  phenomena  he  waa 
content  with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties,  and  never 
sought  outlying  agencies  to  account  for  them.  As  know- 
ledge advanced  men  withdrew  more  and  more  phenomena 
from  the  regency  of  outlying  agencies,  and  placed  them 
tinder  the  regency  of  immanent  properties  :  deities  aiid 
entities  were  replaced  by  laws. 

But  the  method  was  only  partially  applied.  In  all  cases 
not  sufficiently  explored,  men  continued — ^and  the  majority 
etill  continues — to  place  unhesitating  reliance  on  the  action 
of  outlying  agencies,  simply  because  they  had  not  discovered 
the  immanent  properties.  Hence  the  conthiuous  spectacle 
of  minds  completely  dominated  by  the  Scientific  Method 
in  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  unwilling  to  extend 
their  principles  to  Biology,  disdainful  of  the  proposal  to 
apply  them  to  Psychology,  and  regarding  it  as  both 
foolish  and  wicked  to  apply  them  to  History,  Politics,  and 
Morals. 

If^  however,  the  Positive  Method  is  in  germ  as  old  as 
Science,  and  if  with  gradual  and  ever-accelerated  velocity  it 
has    encroached  upon    and    absorbed    each    department    of 
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enquiry,  so  that  we  now  see  its  final  adoption  to  be  in- 
evitable,* this  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  Conite*3  origi- 
nality, does  not  diminish  the  need  for  a  Positive  Philosophy, 
as  the  offspring  of  that  Method.  Poi^itive  thinkers  may  be 
counted  by  thousands,  but  no  one  before  Comte  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Thousands  had  culti- 
vated Science,  and  with  splendid  success ;  not  one  had 
conceived  the  Philosophy  which  the  sciences  when  organised 
would  naturally  evolve,  A  few  had  seen  the  neceasitj  of 
extending  the  scientific  Method  to  all  enquiries,  but  no  one 
had  seen  how  this  was  to  be  effected ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  exhibited  in  the  vague  and  fragnientaiy  nature  t>f  all 
previous  attempts,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  vision  of  it  as  a 
renovating  and  harmonising  principle  which  could  transform 
Science  into  a  Philosophy  and  thus  furnish  a  homogeneous 
Doctrinep  In  this,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  system,  we 
see  how  Comte  gathered  together  in  one  Imninous  focus  the 
scattered  rays  which  issued  from  various  sides.  So  long  as 
the  rays  were  scattered  men  could  read  but  little  by  their 
light. 

The  Positive  Philc*sophy  is  novel  as  a  Philosophy,  not  as 
a  collection  of  truths  never  before  suspected.  Its  novelty  is 
the  organisation  of  existing  elements.  Its  very  principle 
implies  the  absorption  of  all  that  great  thinkers  had  achieved  j 
while  incorporating  their  results  it  extended  their  methods. 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  Comte  only  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  advancing  column,  filling  a  place  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  filled  by  others,  is,  I  conceive,  an 
immense  mistake  ;  and  I  regret  to  find  Mr<  Herbert  Spencer 

♦  *  Pour  Icmiiner  nidicalemf-nt  cit  d/?s*jrdre>  la  si^nlo  mani^n  est  de  le  drfniir© 
datiB  Bon  prineipe,  cm  miumant  lo  Bypttnie  int<»lloctuel  a  ruBit^,  Or  celn  ne  peut 
te  fair©  que  de  deux  ifjani^rea :  ou  bipji  on  r^udant  a  1ft  pliilo«iophie  IhkiUigique 
(car  il  eat  inutile  de  purler  ici  de  ta  ni^taphji^iquts  qui  no  serait  juniais  qu'une 
transition)  touto  rinfluencf^  quVlIe  a  perdue ;  on  bitiii  en  compteUint  la  phila«.opbW 
pfStiitiT©  de  fa^n  a  In  rendrfi  CBpd>lt3  de  rL'mplacer  deEnitiTenuBnt  la  lbeol*Tip:it',  St 
douc  on  rfgardp  coramt?  dMoutr^e  I'lmpossiibira^  de  rtstablir  la  tbk*Iof;ie  danj 
toule  I't^teudui?  de  mn  ttnci»*n  empire^  il  n'y  a  pAs  d'nutre  solttttOD  admi^^iblv  que 
1ft  formation  dMnitive  de  la  philoBophic  positive/ — IhiUi^ttt patiiive,  iy,  U/j^jth* 
dice,  p.  160. 
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juiitenancing  it;  thou^^h  his  avowedly  superficial  aequaiut- 
ice  with  tlie  system  renders  the  error  excusable.  He  says, 
fM»  Com  te  designated  by  the  term  "  Positive  Philosophy"  all 
it  definitely-established  knowleilge  which  men  of  science 
_liave  been  gradually  organising  into  a  coherent  body  of 
3ctrine.'*  Not  so:  the  'coherent  body  of  doctrine'  is 
precisely  that  which  no  one  has  ever  attempted  since  Science 
Emerged  from  a  metaphysical  condition.  And  Mi.  Mill, 
allowing  in  the  same  track,  says,  *the  philosophy  called 
?ositiTe  is  not  a  recent  invention  of  M,  Comte,  but  a  tfimple 
fence  to  the  traditimis  of  all  the  great  scientific  minds 
rhose  discoveries  have  made  the  human  race  what  it  is, 
Comte  has  never  presented  it  in  any  other  light  (!) 
Jut  he  has  made  the  doctrine  his  own  b}'  his  manner  of 
eating  it.'t  M.  Littrt?,  with  ju.st  astonishment,  exclaims, 
^The  great  scientific  minds?  This  term  implies  what  seems 
me  a  confusion.  Does  it  mean  the  philosophers  ?  Why, 
Ihe  pliilosophers,  one  and  all,  have  belonged  to  theology  or 
aotaphysics,  and  it  is  not  their  tradition  which  M.  Comte 
13  followed.  Does  it  mean  those  who  have  illustrated 
ticular  sciences*?  Well,  since  they  have  not  philoso- 
phised, M.  Comte  cannot  have  received  his  philosophy  from 
them.  That  which  is  recent  in  the  positive  philosophy,  that 
which  is  M.  Comte's  invention,  is  the  conception  and  con- 
stmction  of  a  philosophj",  by  drawing  from  particular 
sciences,  and  from  the  teaching  of  great  scientific  minds, 
such  groups  of  truths  as  could  be  co-ordinated  on  ihe  |)ositive 
method.'t 

On  reconsideration  Mr,  Mill  may  perhaps  admit  that  the 
light  which  flashed  upon  his  own  mind  when  first  he  became 
acquainted  with  Comte's  work  was  something  essentially 
unlike  what  would  have  issued  from  a  simple  adherence  to 
trailition.  He  had  little  to  learn  on  the  score  of  what  great 
thinkers  had  taught,  and  must  have   known   but  too  well 


♦  Spencmu  :    Thr  ClaA9{ficatioH  of  (he  Sciem^4,  1861,  p.  2S. 
t  Miio. :  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,  I86d.  p.  9. 
f  H^rue  de»  XVmj-  Mun^e^,  16  ttuiki  1866. 
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that  they  had  no  cuhereut  body  of  doctrine  to  teach. 
Further,  he  will  admit  that  Comte,  who  was  keenly  alive 
to  ^he  debt  he  owed  his  predecessors,"*^  and  nobly  generous 
in  his  recognition  of  even  a  suggestion,  would  have  been 
astonished  to  hear  Uiat  wliat  he  regarded  as  his  great 
achievement— the  organisation  of  the  results  of  research 
into  a  doetrine^was  no  more  than  an  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion. What  tradition  brought  was  the  results  j  what  Comte 
brought  waa  the  or(fanuaii<m  of  those  results.  He  always 
claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  That 
he  had  every  right  to  such  a  title  is  demonstrable  to  all  who 
distinguish  between  the  positive  sciences  and  the  Philosophy 
which  co-ordinated  the  truths  and  methods  of  tliose  sciences 
into  a  doctrine-  The  achievement  was  great  and  novel ; 
but  its  very  perfection,  which  arises  from  its  intimate  har- 
mony with  all  the  great  results  of  scientific  reaeareh, 
prevents  the  feeling  of  strangeness  which  usually  accom- 
panies novelty. 

Having  thus  defined  the  position  of  the  new  Philosophy  in 
History,  and  Comte 's  relation  to  it,  we  may  look  a  little 
closer  into  its  nature.  The  creation  of  Sociology,  by  which 
the  series  of  the  sciences  was  cooipleted,  will  perhaps  best  be 
appreciated  after  an  exposition  of  his  classification  of  the 
sciences*  This  indisputably  was  entirely  his  own,  and  so  far 
from  being  simply  an  ingenious  arrangement  without  capital 
importance,  as  many  critics  have  supposed,  it  is  nothing  less 

*  *  Koos  aronF  nmei  sjutdmatiqueint^nt  r^lis^  une  ^'roluttoD  indiTidiielle  radiciUo- 
mtidt  Cunformn  4  lY'Voliition  n^eessRip©  do  rhuiunnife,  que  Ton  pent  m&iaU^nj\Tit  b« 
Ixji-ncr  i  coijaid^Jrer  it.i  k  partir  de  l*irijjmlfiiojt  decisive  dettirmiijee  par  la  duable 
at'tifm  [ibiluaopliique  pL  isciontiliciiie'  im*iii(5©  de  Uiicon  et  d!<?  Dtesrartes  coujoiiiteninnt 
avt'€  Kt-plcr  et  OaliU^e.  .  .  .  Eii  uulre,  I'hotnog^'tit'il^  contiMie  de  ccs  diversi^B 
dij^t'Triihmtiu^os  partltslles  nous  a  spotitaneraeQl  maoifeste  leur  convergence  croia- 
Baiito  vera  uno  meme  philusopliiG  finale.  Pour  cararteriaer  coav*»Qablomt»Dt  cett« 
pUilujMipliie  U  jxe  iiouji  w^x**  done  plus  iju'i  iiidiijuer  la  co-ordination  detniifive  do 
ces  different £*»  eoufeptrfiuH  ciBentie^UeJ*,  tl'abwtl  logiqiica  puis  wi^ntidques,  d'apr^ 
iiti  principo  d'miitc  r^dleraeut  Buaeuptible  d*unp  telle  eifica^iit^,  afiu  do  pouvoir 
signaler  la  veritablu  at'tivitj^  nomiJile  r<iiierv^e  au  wyslemo  qui  doit  diJvtMiir  la  baso 
u^utllu  du  regime  spirituid  do  rhumauitc/ — Philui^phis  posititM^  ri.  pp.  646-d  ; 
compares  tho  passage?  in  the  Appendix  tu  the  Politique  jtoHtivtfj  W.  p.  91, 
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lan   the  organisation  of  the  Bciences   into  a  Philosophy, 
let  us  understand  the  problem: — Given  human  know- 
ledge in  its  maltiplicity  of  detaila  and  vast  extent,  hovp  on 
this   basisj  and   with   these   materials,   to   raise   a   general 
Doctrine?     All  must  be  included,  or  the  Doctrine  will  be 
aeomplete;  no  established  truths  must  be  contradicted,  or 
le  Doctrine  will  be  imperfect*    There  was  no  great  diificultj 
constructing  a  Philosophy  by  the  aicl  of  one  or  more  of  the 
[^iences,  selecting  such  truths   as  suited  the   construction, 
ad  neglecting  such  as  were  adverse  to  it*     That  had  been 
by  hundreds.     But  nothing  could  be  gained  by  that. 
old  difficulty  remained.     To  construct  a  Doctrine  which 
iiould  harmonise  all  results  and  embrace  all  methods,  was 
lie  labour  imposed  upon  Philosophy.    In  the  presence  of  the 
st   accumulations   of    modern    Science   the   task   seemed 
bopeless.     How  was  any  one  mind  to  master  all  the  sciences, 
ad,  having  mastered  them,  reduce  them  to  an  intelligible 
jpiystemP     IVhat  lifetime  could  extend  far  enough  even  to 
iverse  these  fields,  and  roads,  and  byeways?     Obviously 
le  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order,  to 
aake  such  a  genenil  disposition  of  the  various  groups  as  would 
aable  the  mind  to  see  their  main  bearings — in  a  word  to 
blassify  the  groups,  as  each  group  itself  had  classified  the 
phenomena  it  studied.     If  the  reader  is  unacquainted  with 
>mte's  clasijification  he  will  be  in  the  true  condition  fur 
ippreciating   the   immensity   of  the   effort.     Let  him  ask 
limself  how  he  would  proceed  if  in  presence  of  the  vast 
lultiplicity  of  sciences  already  established  he  had  to  intro- 
'duce  such  an  order  as  would  of  itself  const  it ut^  a  Philosophy 
because  it  would   represent  the  serial  dependence  of  aU 
natural  phenomena  ? 

The  first  luminous  conception  which  enabled  Comte  to 
discover  this  order  was  the  fundamental  distribution  of  all 
sciences  into  Abstract  and  Concrete.  The  abstract  sciences 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  elementary  laws,  or  general 
facts,  on  which  all  the  particular  facts  dej>end ;  they  are 
called  abstract  because  in  them  the  mind  fixing  itself  solely 
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on  some  elementary  fact  whicli  it  discovers  under  a  great 
variety  o(  phenomena  or  complicated  witk  other  elementarr 
facta,  abstra^ijts  this  from  all  its  surroundings,  purifies  it  from 
all  its  variations,  and  considers  it  in  itself.  Thus  all  bodies 
whatever  present  the  elementary  facts  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Movement ;  they  present  other  facts  besides  these,  but  these 
can  be  considered  apart,  and  from  them  arise  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Mechanics.  Besides  Number,  Form,  and 
Movement,  bodies  present  facts  of  Weight,  Temperature, 
Luminousness,  &c.,  which  likewise  can  be  considered  apart, 
and  PhyBics  is  the  abstra<:t  science  of  these  facts.  Further 
we  iind  bodies  presenting  fiicts  of  combination  and  decom- 
position, and  Chemistry  results.  Finally  we  find  certain 
bodies  presenting  facts  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  sensa- 
tion, and  these  facts  we  abstract  in  Biology. 

Whether  there  are  elementary  facta  capable  of  being 
abstracted  from  social  phenomena  and  yielding  a  Sociology 
may,  for  the  present,  be  left  in  abeyance :  the  groups  just 
indicated  are  groups  adnjitted  by  every  thinker.  An  attentive 
consideration  of  them  discloses  that  they  embrace  all  the 
elementary  facts  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  abstract  ft-om 
cosmical  phenomena;  and  all  of  these  we  have  been  able  to 
consider  apart,  as  pure  relations  without  reference  to  any 
special  occasion,  or  any  variations  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
phenomena.  Thus  the  physical  phenomena  of  falling  bodies 
are  variable  and  complicated,  but  the  physical  law  is  invari- 
able and  simple :  the  circumstances  may  vary,  the  heights 
may  differ,  but  the  relation  of  the  height  Mien  through  to 
the  time  of  falling  remains  invariable. 

Not  only  do  these  groups  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
elementary  cosmical  facts,  but  implicitly  in  these  facts  are 
comprised  all  the  multiple  and  complex  phenomena  ranged 
under  the  concrete  sciences,  which  treat  of  objects  as  actually 
presentrcd  to  us  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  sjmce. 
Geology  is  a  concrete  science;  so  is  Mineralogy;  so  is 
Botany,  Each  deals  with  objects,  not  with  abstnict  relations. 
Each  considers   existences  as  determined  by  complex   con* 
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Stions*  The  rock,  the  mineml,  or  the  flower  is  considertjd 
an  object  involring  more  or  less  of  the  elementarj  facts  of 
fatheaiatics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Bitilogy ;  and  only 
throut^h  the  knowledge  of  these  eleuientaiy  facts  can  the 
objects  be  known  except  emph-icallj. 

D'Alembert  has  noticed  the  paradox  that  *  les  notions  lea 
lug  abstraites,  celles  qne  le  coininun  des  homines  regarde 
Dmme  les  pins  inaccessibles,  sent  son  vent  celles  qui  portent 
vec  elles  une  plus  grande  lumiere ;  robscurite  s'empare  de 
^08  idees  a  mesure  que  nous  examinons  dans  un  objet  plus 
le  proprietes  sensibles.*  ^  But  the  paradox  disappears  when 
re  reflect  that  these  abstract  ideas  expi-ess  the  eleuicntary 
ad  constant  relations  of  the  complex  and  variable  phenomena. 
It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  these  simple  relations  is  a 
iborious  task.  At  first  man  is  observant  only  of  particular 
bhenomena  in  their  isolation ;  he  then  begins  to  perceive 
leir  connections ;  and  finally  decomposes  them  into  their 
instant  relations— this  is  the  birth  of  Science,  which  only 
ceupies  itself  with  relations  of  suecessicm  and  coexiatence. 
Abstract  Science  then  is  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
lets,  or  Laws  of  phenomena ;  Concrete  Science  is  the  know- 
Ige  of  objects  as  actual  combinations  of  these  elements. 
The  one  investigates  existence,  the  other  individuals.  The 
p^bstract  sciences  necessarily  precede  the  concrete  sciences 
'in  dogmatic  value;  and  they  suffice  to  fumiBh  a  Philoso2>hy, 
since  they  comprise  the  elements  uf  all  speculative  knowledge 
in  comprising  the  elementary  facts  of  Universal  existence. 

What  is  a  law?  what  is  an  elementary  fact  of  existence? 
It  is  the  invariable  relation  between  two  distinct  phenomena, 
accord  HI  g  to  which  one  depends  on  the  other;  the  relation 
being  invariable,  the  only  variation  which  is  possible  is  in  the 
in(ennitij  of  the  phenomena  or  their  diredioju  Here  therefore 
we  have  two  distinct  aspects  of  Nature  :  one  which  is  in- 
accessible to  human  intervention,  uncontrollable  by  human 
skill,   a   Fatality    which   must   be    accepted ;  and    another 


*  B^Alimobut  :  Bitvoun  FfUimiMiire  df  TEne^ifpidie. 
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wliich  is  accessible  to  liUTnan  intervetition,  a  Modifiability 
which  enables  us  to  coBvert  the  Fatalit j  into  a  power  for  our 
benefit.  The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable.  But  owing' 
to  this,  the  resultant  phenomena  are  bo  far  modifiable  that 
their  directions  may  be  adapted  to  onr  service;  We  cannot 
create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  Matter^  or  a  moment  of  Force ; 
but  we  can  so  arrange  Matter  that  the  Force  shall  be  our 
servant.*  It  is  the  very  unchangeableness  of  the  Laws  which 
renders  their  results  modifiable.  Because  the  course  is  un- 
Bwerving,  it  can  be  accnratelj  measured,  accuratelj  foreseen, 
accurately  directed.  The  plienomena  are  but  combinations  of 
elementary  laws.  Each  law  preserving  its  value  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, never  varying"  one  inta,  we  know  precisely  what 
will  be  its  value  in  combination  with  other  laws.  The  simplest 
illustratiou  of  this  is  the  composition  of  forces  in  Mechanict; 
among  the  more  striking  illustnitions  are  the  triumphs  of 
discovery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Biechanical  inventions  on 
the  other.  Owing  to  this  unchangeableness,  a  mathematician 
working  with  symbols  in  his  study  can  tell  the  astronomer  to 
point  his  telescope  in  a  particular  direction,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  will  be  seen  a  planet  which  has  a  revolution  of  164 
years  6  days,  and  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  our 
earth;  and  the  astronomer^  confident  in  the  previsions  of 
Science,  discovers  what  he  is  told  will  be  discovered.  The 
formula  ^  under  similar  circumstances  similar  phenomena  will 
appear'  carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  when  the  phe- 
nomena are  different  it  is  owing  to  some  difference  in  the 
circumstances.  Not  only  so,  but  when  the  phenomena  differ 
owing  to  an  altemtion  in  the  circumstances,  there  still  exist 
the  same  fixed  relations  between  them ;  thus  proving  that 
the  variations  have  been  variations  in  the  combination  of 
^  Jelementar}^  Laws,  leaving  these  Laws  unaltered.  In  other 
fw*ordSj  the  Universejs  governed  by  imtnutable  Laws^  general 

•  *  Eo  fOTwiilenint  qur*  cTinqtiP  grntippdepbenonipnes  ne  pc^l  jmnaie  Atrr  entijrfv- 
mtmf  fiso,  nil  re<'oni]iiit  que  ritimiutibilitt'  drs  Ioik  imturelka  nc  Nvumit  conTfnir 
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;  which  determine  all  partiotilar  facts  ;  and  the  Abstract 
eiences  are  the  registration  of  these  general  facts,  as  the 
jncrete  Sciences  are  of  the  particular  facts. 
Although  the  division  into  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences, 
le  latt-er  depending  on  the  former,  was  of  absolute  iinpor- 
as  a   first  step,  there  still  remained   the  need  of  a 
Bsifiiiation  of  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves,  if  thev  were 
yield  a  Doctrine ;  and  the  execution  of  this  dilfienlt  task 
splays  the  genius  of  Anguste  Comte.     Bnt  the  operation 
eems  so  easy  now  it  is  accomplished,  especially  to  those 
rho  have  not  long  meditated  on  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
lat  he  rarely  gains  the  credit  which  is  his  due.    Any  vulgar 
aariner  can  reach  America  after  Columbus, 
The  classification  differs  fi^om  all  previous  classifications, 
that  of  Jussieu,  in  Botany,  diflFered  from  those  of  Linnaeus 
Ind  Toumefort^  namely,  in  grounding  its  divisions  on  the 
latural  distinctions  presented  by  the  phenomena,  not  on  any 
inception  of  symmetry  or  convenienco.     It  is  an  objecti^te 
ronpiug,  not  a  subjective  grouping.    The  principle  adopted 
Kb  that  which  permeates  the  Positive  Philosophy,  namelv 
the  principle  of  dependence.      The  Concrete    Sciences  are 
separated  from  the  Abstract  Sciences  because  they  exhibit 
particular  cases  of  the  general  laws,  and  depend  up<:»n  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves  are  ranged 
Lin   a   serial  order   constituted   by  their   gradations   of  de- 
cadence ;  one  succeeds  the  other  according  to  the  principle 
of  decreasing  generality  and   increasing  complexity,  that 
which  has  phenomena  the  most  general  and  least  complex 
(Mathematics)  standing  first,  and  that  which  has  phenomena 
ithe  least  general  and  most  complex  (Sociology)  standing  last. 
Between  these  terras  the  sciences  are  so  distributed  that  each  \ 
^LsciTcs  a«  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  { 
^■its  successors,  and  each  becomes  an  instrument  of  exploration  J 
^ftaken  up  by  the  mind  in  traversing  the  field  of  philosophic 
investigation.     Not  only  so,  but  because  the  series  repre- 
sents the  natural  order    it  cannot   anywhere  be  inverted. 
.Each   science,  aftiiT  the  first,  embraces  phenomena  which 
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can  only  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  the  science 
ceding  it  in  addition  to  laws  peculiarly  ita  own.  Thua 
the  troths  of  Number  are  the  most  general  truths  of  aJl; 
they  are  true  of  all  things  whatever;  all  things  depend 
on  them,  but  they  depend  on  no  prior  conditions-  A 
science  of  Number,  i.e.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  may  thus 
be  studied  without  reference  to  any  other  science.  Next  in 
order  of  generality  and  simplicity  stand  the  truths  of  Form  ; 
Geometry  presupposes  the  laws  of  Number,  and  must  there- 
fore be  studied  with  reference  to  tbeni,  but  requires  no 
other  nida.  Then  eonie  the  truths  of  Motion,  which  furnish 
the  science  of  Mechanics:  here  we  find  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  Number  and  Form  necessarily  determining 
the  laws  of  Motion  ;  so  that  while  it  is  quite  feasible  to 
study  Algebra  and  Georaetry  in  ignorance  of  Mechanics, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  state  the  laws  of  Equilibrium 
and  Motion  without  involving  the  laws  of  Number  and 
Form.  The  movement  of  a  body  oscillating  round  a  fixed 
point  is  determined  by  the  form  of  that  body  ;  but  its  form 
is  independent  of  this  movement.  In  Astronomy  we  have 
plienoinena  which  depend  on  these  preceding  laws  of  Number, 
Form,  and  Motion,  and  besides  these  on  the  law  of  Gravi- 
tation, which  law  in  no  way  affects  the  laws  of  Mathe- 
matics. Physics  succeeds,  and  presents  us  with  phenomena 
which  depend  on  mathematical  laws  and- — inasmuch  as  all 
terrestrial  phenomena  are  affected  by  influences  derived  from 
the  heavenly  bodies— on  astronomical  laws.  Chemistry  pre- 
sents us  with  phenomena  of  a  pecuUar  kind,  but  these  are 
all  seen  to  be  influenced  by  the  laws  of  Physics,  Astronomy, 
and  Mathematics,  though  they  cannot  in  turn  be  said  to 
influence  these  laws.  Biology  presents  us  with  phenomena 
of  Life,  obviously  dependent  on  laws  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Mathematics,  and  obviously  not  influencing 
these.  Finally  we  have  the  laws  of  social  existence,  em- 
bracing the  phenomena  of  human  society  (Sociology),  and 
these  clearly  depend  on  the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  through 
them   on    the   laws  of  inorganic  nature,  oo  the  vital  and 
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physical  conditions  which  alone  permit  society  to  exist  and 
developed.  But  jnst  as  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  social 
^lienoniena  from  biological  and  physical  laws  aloi}e,  without 
le  aid  of  laws  peculiar  to  social  existence,  so  is  it  impossible 
deduce  vital  phenomena  from  chemical  and  physical  laws, 
ipossible  to  deduce  chemical  phecomena  from  physical  and 
lathematical  laws,  and  impossible  to  deduce  physical  phe- 
aomena  from  mathematical  laws  alone:*  thus  each  science 
ids  its   own  peculiar  group  of  laws  to   all   those   which 

ie  it  in  the  series,  and  each  gathers  up  into  its  grasp  i 
ie  methods  and  results  of  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  serv-  I 
ig  in  turn  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  which  comes  after  it. 
Thus  does  the  series  embrace  all  human  knowledge  t  as 
"regards  the  elementary  laws  of  the  World,  Man,  and  Society. 
It  represents  both  the  objective  dependence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  subjective  dependence  of  our  means  of 
knowing  them.  It  constructs  a  series  which  makes  all  the 
separate  sciences  organic  parts  of  one  Science  ;  and  it  euahles 
the  several  philosophies  to  yield  a  Doctrine  which  is,  what 
no  other  Doctrine  has  ever  been,  coextensive  with  human 
knowledge,  and  homogeneous  throughout  its  whole  extent: 
that  is  to  say,  while  theological  and  metaphysical  systems 
have  necessarily  been  coustructed  out  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  have  either  omitted  scientific  questions,  or 
else  have  been  forced  with  them  io  admit  the  scientific 
Method  on  which  answers  could  he  gained,  this  Doctrine 
treats  all  knowledge  in  one  spirit,  and  views  the  whole 
Cosmos  in  one  light. 

Exa>ctly  eight-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  serial  arrjingement  of  the 
sciences,  and,  during  the  interval,  its  value  has  been  re- 


*  Impossible  at  prwent^  and  likely  to  remftin  fli>  for  «oibi»  g'*ncrfition»»  altboujfh 
A  prophetic  y\ttw  diiM^fma  in  tbu  distant  future  a  redttetion  of  all  cosniical  ph^'no* 
mcna  to  M<?rhani(?s  ;  the  doctrine  of  vibnitions  will  then  be  the  Abstract  fiVtenro 
of  which  all  cosmical  sciences  will  be  the  Coni-retPB. 

t  To  hh  lalter  speculHtinuj),  Comtk  added  a  serenth  sdence  under  the  name  of 
Momla.  a#»panitiag  itii  aubjeet-riuitter  from  Biology  and  Sociology.  Thia  doe»  not 
aifoet  the  clas«iflcntioQ»  howovor. 
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pmledly  tested   in  tbe  eaorse  of  my  reoeaxdies  botli   ia 
Sdeiice  and  in  the  History  of  Science.     Great  as  that  Talae 
lias  been  to  me«  I  haie  aereral  tiiiieB  felt  id  j  eonfidenee  in  it 
filter  in  the  preaenee  of  facts :  these  hesitatioojs,  howeTer, 
soeeeanrely  sobsided,  and  left  behind  thtfmi  an   increased 
conTiction  of  the   importance  of  the  claasification*      This 
personal  experience  is  not  cited  as  an  argument  in  fiiTonr  of 
the  series,  but  simply  of  an  intimation  to  the  earnest  student 
that  he  may  expect  to  find  donbts  arising,  and  shonld  be  slow 
to  condemn  the  classification  directly  it  seems  imperfect. 
Only  a  long  application  of  it  will  enable  him  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  its  value,  and  to  set  aside  certain  snperficial  ob- 
jections.    As  to  the  adverse  criticisms  of  it  which  hare  been 
pablished.  those  at  least  which  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I 
cannot  confess  that  any  of  my  hesitations  came  frota  them. 
The   critics   have   not    taken  the    trouble   to    master  the 
principles  of  the  classification;  not  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  considered  what  the  object  was,  nor  how  such  an  object 
constituted   an  integral   part  of  the   Positive   Philosophy. 
■paually  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  more  or  less  ingenious 
arrangement,  of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  and  easily  re* 
placed  by  some  other  ingenious  scheme.     Of  its  vital  impor- 
tance ill  the  study  of  Science,  and  History,  no  suspicion  is 
felt,     I  except,  in  some  degree,  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer,  though 
he  also  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
the  classification,  which  he  has  attacked  with  his  usual  rigour 
and   acumen,   in   a    remarkable    essay   on   the   Genesis   of 
Science,'*  not,  I   think,  with   success;  and  his  ill^success 
appears    in    stronger   relief  in    the  classification  which   he 
proposes  as  a   substitute. f     M,    Littre    has  examined  and 
satisfactorily  refuted  his  criticisms^  and  Mr.  Mill  remarks 
that  *  after  giving  to  his  an  i  mad  versions  the  respectful  atten- 
tion due  to  all  that  comes  from  Mr.  Spencer,  we  cannot  find 
that  he  has  made  out  any  case.     It  is  always  easy  to  find 


•  SfJiNCKR  :  KHm^f,  First  Series,  1 838, 

t  Thf  Chgtjicanon  o/th  Scimcen,  18G4. 

J  Augnst^  Comkeih  Phi fo9&phie  positive,  Aiix\K  vL 
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with  a  classification.  There  are  a  hundred  possible 
mys  of  arranging  any  set  of  objects,  and  somethiag  may 
Imost  alwajs  he  said  a<j;aiiist  the  best,  and  in  favour  of  the 
rorst  of  them.  But  the  merits  of  a  classification  depend  on 
le  purposes  to  which  it  is  instrnnientah  We  have  shown 
:  purposes  for  which  M,  Comte*s  classification  is  intended. 
Ir.  Spencer  has  not  shown  that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  those 
purposes  ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  that  his  own  answers  any 
ads  equally  important.  His  chief  objection  is  that  if  the 
lore  special  sciences  need  the  truths  of  the  more  general 
jines,  the  latter  also  need  some  of  those  of  the  former,  and 
iave  at  times  been  stopped  in  their  progre  jS  by  the  imperfect 
tate  of  the  sciences  which  follow  lot»g  after  them  in  M. 
3omte's  scale ;  so  that  the  dependence  being  mutiialj  there  is 
consensus^  but  not  an  ascending  scale  or  hierarchy  of  the 
ciences.  That  the  earlier  sciences  derive  help  from  the 
iter  is  undoubtedly  true ;  it  is  part  of  M.  Comte's  theory, 
id  amply  exemplified  in  the  details  of  his  work.*  "^Tien 
[le  affirms  that  one  science  historically  precedes  another,  he 
ioes  not  mean  that  the  perfection  of  the  first  precedes  the 
iumblest  commencement  of  those  which  follow,  Mr.  Spencer 
Iocs  not  distinguish  between  the  empirical  stage  for  the  culti- 
Iration  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the  scientific  stage/ 
Neither  M*  Littre  nor  Mr.  Mill  has  noticed  the  initial 
rinciple  of  Mr,  Spencer's  criticism,  which  is  that  of  the 
'rejection  of  all  distribution  of  the  sciences  into  a  series.  *  Did 


•  Jlr.  Mill  might  here  have  qtiot&d  the  explicit  language  of  Comtx  in  intro* 
dueing  his  eliisi>i  Scat  ion  :  *  En  efffit  Don-NeulemcDt  les  dirersea  parti  ea  de  chaqtie 
scirDce  qu'ui]  vat  conduit  A  sopartT  dans  Tordre  d^Hjinatique  sf  son t,  en  r^aiiu', 
d6Telopp£«fi  fiimulrnn^metit  et  »on»  Finflucnce  les  tines  dt*H  ttiitre*t,  cfi  qui  tcndmrt 
i\  faire  proferer  rordro  ftwforiqitr ;  maia  en  coiisidemiit,  d»m«  son  c^n^emble,  b 
derelopperaent  efiWtif  do  respril  humaiiiton  voitdt?  plus  que  Iijisdiffert!urt?H  ttoioorea 
out  ^t^  dana  le  fait  perfeetionnto  en  mt^me  temps  el  mutu«llement ;  on  Toit  lulme 
que  Iff  pFogr^J}  de«  sciences  H  cetix  dos  art»  ont  dcpr-ndu  les  uns  dex  antres,  par 
d'injiombrables  influences  r^ciprotiueet  ot  enfin  tnus  ont  ith  Atroitemcnt  li^s  nu  d^* 

I  Teloppumcnt  geneml  de  1»  «oci^e  humaine.'  PhiUmphic  positiif,  i,  81  ;  nnd  » 
liMlo  fwrlher  on  he  adds  that   im  elassifiention  c^in  he  rigorouiilr  conformftlde  wirh 

I  the  historic^il  doTelopment.  '  U  iaiit  tftcher  setilumont  qii'iin  tel  inconv^nicni  n  ait 
liuu  rebittremeoi  aujt  conceptions  canieteristiqae^  de  chaque  sdonce.*     Contp.  Pi*ii* 

1      tipi0  potitim,  ii  i .  4 1 . 
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we  believe  a  serial  arrangement  possible/  be  says,  *  that  of 
M.  Cointe  would  certainly  be  the  one  we  should  adopt/  But 
he  dissents  from  the  conception.  *  There  is  no  one  rational 
ordtr  amoncr  a  host  of  possible  systems.  There  is  no  true 
JiUattofi  of  tlie  sciences.  The  whole  hypothesis  is  fundamen- 
tally false  :  indeed,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  its  origin  to  see 
at  once  how  baseless  it  is.  Why  a  series  7  Wliat  reason 
can  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  sciences  admit  of  a  linear 
arrangement  ?  Where  is  our  wan-ant  for  assuming  that  there 
is  some  mecesmmi  in  which  they  can  be  placed  *P  There  is 
no  reason  ;  no  warrant'  * 

No  reason?  The  best  of  reasons!  No  warrant?  The 
strongest  warrant  1  The  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
sciences  admit  of  a  linear  aiTangement  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
corresponding  phenomena  admit  of  it;  the  dependence  of 
physical  laws  on  the  mathematical,  and  of  chemical  laws  on 
the  physical,  and  of  biological  laws  on  the  chemical,  is  not  a 
figment  of  Comte's,  but  an  observed  fact.  As  Bichat  says  of 
his  own  classification  of  the  tissues,  '  c*est  la  natui*e,  et  non 
la  ^science,  qui  a  tir^  une  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux-' 
And  the  warrant  for  assuming  that  there  is  some  succession 
in  which  the  sciences  can  be  placed,  is  that  the  effective  study 
of  these  sciences  demands  sncli  a  succession  as  the  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  complexity  of  the  phenomena. 
It  is  quite  true,  and  no  one  was  more  alive  to  it  than 
Conite,  that  all  the  sciences  are  interwoven,  and  that  the 
highest  seeks  aid  in  the  lowest  ;  but  because  of  this  are  we  to 
reject  the  immense  speculative  assistance  of  a  serial  arrange- 
ment? Mr.  Spencer  asks,  |vhy  is  a  series  necessary?  It  is 
necessary  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which  require  that  the 
various  truths  constituting  a  science  should  be  systematically 
co-ordinated,  although  in  nature  the  phenomena  are  inter- 
njingied.  That  classification  of  ideas  which  transforms  Com- 
mon Knowledge  into  Science,  arranging  the  phenomena  in 
the  order  of  their  dependence,  and  bringing  the  particular 

•  SpmrcKit:  B^mtfif^  pp.  171-183. 
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ader  tbe  general  relatioas, — whicli  makes  the  heterogeneous 
^ '  parts  assume  a  homogeneous  unity^ — must  also  be  performed 
for  the  several  sciences.     And    this   operation  Comte    has 
^effected.     No  one  else  has  done  it. 

Because  the  hienLrcbj  of  the  sciences  is  an  integral  paH 

the  Positive  Philosophy,  it  has    claimed    this  somewhat 

Bngthy  notice,  which  is  still,  however,  too  brief  except  as  a 

eneml  indication.     We  must  now  pass  to  another  integral 

irt  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  new  science, 

3cioIogy,  whicli  was  rendered  possible  by  Comte's  discovery 

^f  the  Law  of  Evolution. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  social  phenomena  to  scientific 
fethod  had  long  been  felt.     The  daily  increasing  disi-egard 
jr  theological  and  metaphysical  habits  of  thought^  and  the 
>wing  conviction  that  the  Method  which  bad  been  proved 
[io  brilliantly  snccesslul  in  explaining  cosmical  phenomena^ 
ought  also   to   be    applied    to    social   phenomena^  received  I 
a  fuHher  impulse  when  the  idea  became  genenil  that  social  \ 
phenomena  w^ere  in  reality  subject  to  Law,  and  consequently 
were  as  capable  of  scientific  investigation  as  all  other  pheno-  \ 
mena,  only  far  more  complicated  and  difficult.     But  it  is  one 
I      thing  to  conceive  generally  that  social  science  is  possible, 
^■mother  thing  to  create  the  science.     Mr,  Mill   liulds  that 
Comte  first  made  the  creation  of  this  science  possible,  but 
denies  that  he  created  iL     As  I  shall  presently  have  to  urge 
Comte's  claim,  I  will  borrow  his  critic's  exposition  of  what 
he  accepts  :— 

'  The  Method  proper  to  the  Science  of  Society  must  be,  in 
substance,  the  same  as  in  all  other  sciences ;  the  interroga- 
tion and  interpretation  of  experience,  by  the  twofold  process 
of  Induction  and  Deduction.  But  its  mode  of  practising 
these  opemtions  has  features  of  peculiarity.  Li  general, 
Induction  furnishes  to  science  the  laws  of  tbe  elementary 
facts,  from  which,  when  known,  those  of  the  complex  combi- 
nations are  tliought  out  deductively :  specific  observation  of 
complex  phenomena  yields  no  general  laws,  or  only  empirical 
,      ones  ;  its  scientific  function  is  to  verify  the  laws  obtained  by 


no 
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dedoetioQ.  Tbk  mode  of  fJiilowmlriiiiig  m  not  adeqtmte  to 
the  exigmein  of  ^ocMogicftl  inteitigatioiL.  Im  socid 
phenomeiHi  ^he  dementuy  fiida  ai«  fedinp  and  actioitSy 
ftnd  the  lawn  of  these  sre  the  Iswv  of  hsBuui  natniie^  9odaI 
facts  beittg  the  resolis  of  himuuti  arts  and  sitttations.  Slooe^ 
tben^  the  phenoxDena  of  man  in  soeietj  result  from  this 
sttitore  as  an  indiTidaal  beiag,il  might  be  thought  that  the 
pn^er  mode  of  ccmstmetuig  a  positiTe  Social  Science  must 
be  bj  dedoeing  it  from  the  general  laws  of  hnnian  nature, 
Qisig  the  &cts  of  historj  merely  for  Terification,  Soeb, 
aeoordingly,  faaa  been  the  conception  of  social  science  bj 
manj  of  those  who  hare  endearoured  to  render  it  positiTe^ 
^  partienlarijr  br  the  school  of  Bentham.  M.  Comte  conaidefs 
this  as  an  error.  We  umj^  he  says,  draw  from  the  nni 
laws  of  human  natore  some  eonelasions  (though  eren  thi 
we  think,  rather  precarious)  eoneemiDg  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  human  progress,  of  which  there  are  either  no,  or 
veiy  imperfect,  historical  records*  Bat  aa  society  proceeds 
in  its  development,  its  phenomena  are  determined,  more  and 
more,  not  by  the  simple  tendencies  of  universal  human 
nature,  but  by  the  accumulated  influence  of  past  generations 
over  the  present.  The  human  beings  themselves,  on  the 
laws  of  whose  nature  the  facts  of  history  depend •  are  not 
abstract  or  universal  but  hiBtorical  human  beings,  already 
shaped,  and  made  what  they  are,  by  human  society.  This 
beiut^  the  case,  no  powers  of  deduction  could  enable  anyone, 
starting  from  the  mere  conception  of  the  Being  Man,  placed 
in  a  world  such  as  the  earth  may  have  been  before  the  com- 
inen cement  of  human  agency,  to  predict  and  calculate  the 
|>henomen4i  of  his  develupnient  such  as  they  have  in  fact 
proved.  If  the  facts  of  history,  empirically  considered,  had 
not  given  rise  to  any  generalizations,  a  deductive  study  of 
history  could  never  Lave  reached  higher  tlian  more  or  less 
plausible  conjecture.  By  good  fortune  (for  the  case  might 
easily  have  been  otherwise),  the  history  of  our  species,  looked 
at  as  a  coinpreliensive  whole,  does  exhibit  a  determinate 
course,  a  certain  order  of  development :  though  history  alone 
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l^rmot  prove  this  to  be  a  necessary  lawj  as  distinguished 
jm  a  temporary  accident.  Here,  therefore,  begins  the 
ice  of  Biology  (or,  as  we  should  say,  of  Psychology)  in  the 
ocial  science.  The  universal  laws  of  human  nature  are  part 
■  the  data  of  sociology,  but  in  using  them  we  must  reverse 
le  method  of  the  deductive  physical  sciences  :  for  while,  iu 
iese,  specific  experience  commonly  serves  to  verify  laws 
rrived  at  by  deduction,  in  sociology  it  is  specific  experience 
phich  suggests  the  laws,  and  deduction  which  verifies  them, 
a  sociological  theory,  collected  from  historical  evidence, 
Dutradicts  the  established  general  laws  of  human  nature  ;  if 
|to  use  M,  Comte's  instances)  it  implies,  in  the  mass  of  man- 
ad,  any  ver}^  decided  natiunl  bent,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a 
direction  ;  if  it  supposes  that  the  reason,  in  average 
luman  beings,  predominates  over  the  desires,  or  the  disiji- 
erested  desires  over  the  personal ;  we  may  know  that  history 
been  misinterpreted,  and  that  the  theory  is  false.  On 
ie  other  hand,  if  laws  of  social  phenomena,  empirically 
generalized  from  history,  can  when  once  suggested  he  affiliated 
'  the  known  laws  of  human  nature  ;  if  the  direction  actually 
aken  by  the  developments  and  changes  of  human  society, 
^can  be  seen  to  be  such  as  the  properties  of  man  and  of  his 
dwelling-place  made  antecedently  probable,  the  empirical 
generalizations  are  raised  into  positive  laws,  and  Sociology 
becomes  a  science. 

^  Much  has  been  said  and  written  for  centuries  past,  by  the 
practical  or  empirical  school  of  politicians,  in  condemnation 
of  theories  founded  on  principles  of  human  nature,  without 
an  historical  basis ;  and  the  theorists,  in  their  turn,  have 
successfidly  retaliated  on  the  practicalists.  But  we  know 
not  any  thinker  who,  before  M,  Comte,  had  penetrated  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  matter,  and  placed  the  necessity  of  histo- 
rical studies  as  the  foundation  of  sociological  spt^culation  on 
the  true  footing.  Prom  this  time  any  political  thinker  who 
fancies  himself  able  to  dispense  with  a  connected  view  of  the 
great  facts  of  history,  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  eifects,  must 
be  regarded  as  below  the  level  of  the  age ;  while  the  vulgar 
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mode  of  nsing  history,  by  looldng  in  it  for  parallel 
if  any  cases  were  parallel,  or  as  if  a  single  instance,  or  eren 
many  instances  not  compared  and  analysed,  could  reveal  a 
law,  wOl  be  more  than  ever,  and  irrevocably,  discredited. 

*  The  inversion  of  the  ordinary  relation  between  Deduction 
and  Induction  is  not  the  only  point  in  which,  according  to 
M,  Comte,  the  Method  proper  to  Sociology  differs  from  that 
of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature.  The  common  order  of 
science  proceeds  from  the  details  to  the  whole.  The  method 
of  Sociology  should  proceed  from  the  whole  to  the  details. 
There  is  no  universal  principle  for  the  order  of  study,  but  that 
of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  finding  our 
way  to  the  facts  at  whatever  point  is  most  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, •  In  the  phenomena  of  the  social  state,  the  collective 
phenomenon  is  more  accessible  to  us  than  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed.  This  is  already,  in  a  great  degree,  true  of 
the  mere  animal  body.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  an 
organism,  and  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  social  organism 
than  of  the  individual.  The  state  of  every  part  of  the  social 
whole  at  any  time  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  all  the  others.  Religious  belief,  philosophy, 
science,  the  fine  arts,  the  uidustrial  arts,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, government,  all  are  in  close  mutual  dependence  on  one 
another,  insomuch  that  when  any  considerable  change  takes 
place  in  one,  we  may  know  that  a  parallel  change  in  all  the 
others  has  preceded  or  will  follow  it*  The  progress  of  society 
from  one  general  state  to  another  is  not  an  aggregate  of 
partial  clumgesj  but  the  product  of  a  single  impulse,  acting 
through  all  the  partial  agencies,  and  can  therefore  be  most 
easily  traced  by  studying  them  together.  Could  it  even  be 
detected  in  them  8eparat4}ly,  its  true  nature  could  not  be  un- 
derstood except  by  examining  them  in  the  ensLmihle,,  In 
constructing,  therefore,  a  theory  of  society,  all  the  different 
aspects  of  the  social  organization  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  once.^ 

*  #  ^f  #  *  # 

There   is  one   more  point  in  the  general   philosophy  of_ 
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iciologj   requiring   notice.      Social    plienoraena,    like    all 

herSy  present  two  aspects,  the  statical,  and  the  djruamittal ; 

,e  pheoomena  of  equilibrium,  and  those  of  motion.     The 

atieal  aspect  is  that  of  the  laws  of  social  existence,  con- 

.dered  abstractedly  from  progress,  and  confined  to  what  is 

mmon  to  the  progressive  and  the  stationary  state*    The 

ynamical  aspect  is  that  of  social  progress.     The  statics  of 

ciety  is  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and  perraa- 

,6nce  of  the  social  state.     The  dynamics  studies  the  laws 

f  its  evolution.     The  first  is  the  theory  of  the  consensutt^  or 

terdei>endeiice  of  social  phenomena.      The  second  is  the 

eory  of  their  filiation, 

'  The  first  division  M.  Comte,  in  his  great  work,  treats  in  a 

nch  more  summary  manner  than  the  second;  and  it  forms, 

our  thinking,  the  weakest  part  of  the  treatise.     He  can 

ardly  have  seemed  even  to  himself  to  have  originated,  in  the 

itatics  of  society,  anything  new,*  unless  his  revival  of  the 

Catholic   idea  of  a  Spiritual  Power  may  be  so  considered. 

The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  detached  thoughts,  in 

hich  even  his  feeblest  productions  are  always  rich,  is  trite, 

hile  in  our  jndgaient  far  from  being  always  true.* 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  Social  Statics  to  Social 

Dynamics,  Mr.  Mill  continues ; 

'  Two  questions  meet  ua  at  the  outset :  Is  there  a  natural 
evolution  in  human  affairs?  and  is  that  evolution  im  im- 
provement? M.  Comfce  resolves  them  both  iu  the  afiirmative 
by  the  same  answer.  The  natural  progress  of  society  consists 
in  the  growth  of  our  human  attributes,  comparatively  to  our 
animal  and  our  purely  organic  ones :  the  progress  of  our 
humanity  towards  an  ascendency  over  our  animality,  ever 


*  *  Ijid^  hia  claim  to  be  Iht  craitor  of  Sociology  does  not  extend  tothts  branch 
of  the  ^ieuee ;  on  iLo  coatruyi  he,  in  r  subsequent  work,  ezpreeely  declares  tbut 
the  real  founder  of  it  was  Amtotlp,  bj  whom  the  tlieorj  of  the  coaditiooa  of  social 
existence  was  carn«tl  &b  far  towards  perfection  as  waa  poseible  in  tho  absence  of 
Any  theory  of  Progress.  Without  going  quite  this  length,  we  think  it  hardly 
possible  to  upprodttte  too  highly  the  merit  of  tho«e  early  e^rts,  beyond  which 
little  progress  liad  been  miide,  until  a  refj  recent  period^  either  in  ethical  or  in 
political  science/ 
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more  nearly  approaclied  though  incapable  of  being  completelj 
realized.  This  is  the  character  and  tendency  of  human 
development,  or  of  what  is  called  civilization ;  and  the  obli- 
gation of  seconding  this  movement — of  working  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it— is  the  nearest  approach  which  M»  Conite  makes  in 
thiff  treatise  to  a  general  principle  or  standard  of  morality. 

*  But  as  our  more  eminent,  and  peculiarly  Imman,  faculties 
are  of  various  ordera,  moral,  intellectualj  and  Ecstlietie^  the 
question  presents  itself,  Is  there  any  one  of  tliese  whose  de- 
velopment  is  the  predominant  agency  in  the  evolution  of  oinr 
species?  According  to  M»  Comte,  the  main  agent  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  their  intellectual  development,  Kot 
because  the  intellectual  is  the  most  powerful  part  of  our 
Inature,  for,  limited  to  its  inherent  strength,  it  is  one  of  tbe 
weakest:  but  because  it  is  the  guiding  part,  and  acts  not 
with  its  own  strength  alone,  but  with  the  united  force  of  all 
parts  of  our  nature  which  it  can  draw  after  it.  In  a  social 
state  the  feelings  and  propensities  cannot  act  with  their  full 
power,  in  a  determinate  direction,  unless  the  speculative  in- 
tellect places  itself  at  their  head.  The  passions  are,  in  the 
individual  man,  a  more  energetic  power  than  a  mere  intellec- 
tual conviction;  hut  the  passions  tend  to  divide,  not  to  unite, 
mankind :  it  is  only  by  a  common  belief  that  passions  aro 
brought  to  work  together,  and  become  a  collective  force 
instead  of  forces  neutralizing  oue  another.  Our  intelligence 
is  first  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  our  animal  wants  and  of 
our  stronger  and  coarser  desires  ;  and  these  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively  detennine  the  direction  in  which  our 
intelligence  shall  work :  but  once  roused  to  activity,  it 
assumes  more  and  more  the  management  of  the  operations 
of  which  sti'onger  impulses  are  the  prompters,  and  constrains 
them  to  follow  its  lead,  not  by  its  own  strength,  but  because, 
in  the  play  of  antagonistic  forces,  the  path  it  points  out  is 
(in  scientific  phi'aseology)  tlie  direction  of  least  resistance. 
Personal  interests  and  feelings,  in  the  social  state,  can  only 
obtain  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  by  means  of  co-operation, 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  co-operation  is  a  common 
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elief.  All  huitiati  society,  consequently,  is  grouuded  on  a 
^stein  of  fundamental  opinions,  which  only  the  speculative 
laculty  can  provide,  and  wliicli,  when  provided,  directs  oiu* 
>ther  impulses  in  their  mode  of  seeking  their  gratification. 
ad  hence  the  history  of  opinions,  and  of  the  speculative 
julty,  has  always  been  the  leading  element  in  the  liistory 
Df  mankind,* 
Here  we  come  upon  the  famous  lot  de»  trois  itaU  which  has 
3n  received  with  great  opposition  from  theologians  and 
aetaphysicians,  whose  modes  of  thought  it  sets  aside  as 
in  fit  fur  modern  use  ;  nor  has  it  received  an  open  welcome 
rom  men  of  science,  whom,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
aost  to  flatter.  The  opposition  of  all  the  teachers  now 
Iving,  though  it  would  retard,  could  not  ultimately  prevent, 
jkhe  reception  of  a  law.  If,  therefore,  Comte  has  really  dis- 
Dvered  a  law — as  many  of  us  firmly  believe— its  acceptance 
only  a  question  of  time.  I  merely  note  two  general 
purees  of  the  opposition  of  acieutitic  men,  both  of  them 
Bvils  of  our  present  condition  to  which  Comte  has  frequently 
called  attention  :  first,  the  speciality  of  most  men  of  science, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  large  pliik>sopbical  or  general 
views  ;  secondly,  the  patchwork  of  opinion  commonly  beld 
is  formed  of  loose  floating  notions  of  metaphysics  side  by 
side  with  tbeological  dogmas  and  inductive  generalisations, 
so  that  many  a  mind  which  has  discarded  theological  and 
metaphysical  explanations  of  physical  and  even  biological 
phenomena,  readmits  them  into  Psychology  or  Sociology, 
To  these  causes  of  opposition  must  also  be  added  the  license 
men  permit  themselves  of  pronouncing  confidently  on  ques- 
tions ihey  have  not  taken  the  preliminary  trouble  of  under- 
standing. Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  law 
of  the  three  stages  are  based  on  a  radical  misapprehension 
of  it ;  and  there  is  something  quite  comic  in  the  gravity  with 
which  these  misconceptions  are  advanced. 

The  law  does  not  assert  that  at  distinct  historical  periods 
men  were  successively  in  each  of  the  three  stages,  that  there 
a  time  when  a  nation  or  even  a  tribe  was  exclusively 
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theological^  exclusively  metaphysical,  or  exclusively  positive ; 
it  asserts  that  the  chief  conceptions  man  frames  respecting 
the  world,  himself,  and  society*  must  pass  through  three 
stages,  with  varying  velocity  under  various  social  conditions, 
but  in  unvarying  order.  Any  one  individual  mind,  inheriting 
the  results  of  preceding  generations,  may  indeed  commence^ 
its  thinking  on  some  special  topic,  without  being  forced  to 
pass  through  the  stages  which  its  predecessors  have  passed 
through  ;  but  every  class  of  conceptions  must  pass  through 
the  stages,  and  every  individual  mind  must  more  or  less 
rapidly,  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
pass  through  them.  These  necessary  stages  Comte  names 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  Mr,  Mill 
suggests,  jis  less  ambiguous,  the  terms  volitionLil,  abstrac- 
tional,  and  experiential.  The  first  is  the  spontaneous  and 
primitive  condition  of  thought ;  the  second  is  a  bransition  to 
the  third,  which  is  final. 

All  men  are  agreed,  in  these  days,  that  real  knowledge 
must  be  founded  on  observation.  But  no  science  could  have 
its  origin  in  simple  observation  alone;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  theories  must  be  founded  on  observation,  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  theory 
before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  steady  observa- 
tion. If,  in  contemplating  phenomena,  we  do  not  connect 
them  by  some  principle,  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  for 
us  to  combine  our  isolated  observations,  and  consequently 
to  draw  any  benefit  from  them ;  but  we  should  also  be  unable 
even  to  retain  them,  and  most  fi'equently  the  important  facta 
would  remain  unperceived*  We  are  consequently  forced  to 
theorise.  A  theory  is  necessary  to  observation,  and  a  correct 
theory  to  correct  observation. 

This  double  necessity  imix>sed  upon  the  mind— of  obser- 
vation for  the  formation  of  a  theory,  and  of  a  theory  for  the 
pnictice  of  observation — would  have  caused  it  to  move  in  a 
circle  if  nature  had  not  fortunately  provided  an  outlet  in 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind.  Owing  to  this  ac- 
tivity, it  begins  by  assuming  a  cause,  which  it  seeks  outside 
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lie  phenomena,  i.e.  a  mpemednTBl  cause.  As  raan  is  con- 
Biotis  that  be  acts  according  as  he  wills,  so  he  naturally 
includes  that  everything  acts  in  accordance  with  some  will. 
The  spontaneous  tendeiic>^  is  to  animate  the  external 
Forld,  because,  since  knowledge  can  only  proc^-ed  from  what 
ah'eady  known,  the  analogies  suggested  by  consciousness 
inevitably  the  first  explanations  of  cosmical  phono- 
lena.  This  is  the  state  of  Fetichism :  a  state  still  to  be 
loticed  among  children  and  savages.  It  pusses  by  insen- 
sible degrees  into  Polytheism  ;  and  that  again  by  a  snpreme 
feifort  of  abstraction  is  replaced  by  Monotheism. 

The  second,  or  metapJiysical,  stage  was  a  transition  from 
iMs  primitive  stage  to  the  final  stage  of  positivism.  It  i-e- 
phiced  the  supernatural  agent  of  the  theological  conceptitsn 
by  a  natural  agent  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves, '  It 
:jplaced  the  variable  action  of  a  u-illj  for  the  invariable 
Dtion  of  an  essetitial  cause.  In  lieu  of  deities,  it  imagined 
entities. 

Criticism  subsequently  discovered  that  these  entities  were 
Bimply  personified  abstractions.  They  then  fell  into  such 
discredit  that  nowadays  there  may  be  some  diflScuIty  in 
comprehending  how  men  of  keen  and  meditative  intellects 
could  ever  have  mistaken  abstractions  for  real  existences 
capable  of  causing  all  the  changes  observed;  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  and  this  History  has  exhibited  abundant 
examples  of  the  mistake.  Not  only  so,  but  many  moderns  who 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
could  so  far  confound  the  names  they  gave  to  certain 
classes  of  facts  with  the  essential  causes  of  the  facts  them- 
selves— could  rely  on  an  explanation  which  was  in  troth 
'only  a  restatement  of  the  facts  to  be  explained — could 
passionately  maintain  that  over  and  above  the  existing 
animals,  which  they  saw,  there  existed  an  universal  Ani- 
mal, w^hich  they  did  not  see,  and  that  this  Animal  was  the 
reality  of  which  the  individual  animals  were  the  passing 
shadows— many  moderns  who  find  tliis  difficult  to  conceive 
re  themselves  so  wedded  to  similar  abstractions  (that  of  a 
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Vital  Pririci]>]e,  for  example)  that  they  despise  yon  as  ^  shal- 
low,' or  declaim  against  you  as  *  materialistic,'  if  you  tfaiak 
otherwise. 

/   In   the   final,   or   positive,    sta^e,  the  mind  relinquishes 
/  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  thingSj,  to  transcend 
I  the  sphere  of  Experience,  and  pass  into  that  of  causes,  first 
!  or  final.      Its  aim  is  to  explain  the  hou\  and  leave  unex- 
plored the  why.     It  desires  to  establish  by  observation  and 
induction  the  Laws,  or  constant  relations,  and  resigns  itself 
to  ignoi'ance  of  the  Agents^ 

One  illustration  must  suffice  here**  Men  formerly  be- 
lieved, according  to  Oersted,  that  Basilisks  lived  in  cellars 
which  had  long  been  shut  up ;  they  were  invisible,  and  whom- 
soever they  looked  upon  died.  This  is  a  ty|)ical  specimen  of 
the  theological  mode  of  explanation.  I  am  not  aware  what 
metaphysical  one  replaced  it,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  method 
I  will  suggest  the  following :  Cellarityy  when  long  pent  up,  is 
inimical  to  Life.  The  positive  explanation,  seeking  in  the 
known  properties  of  things,  discovers  a  deleterious  gas, 
whose  weight  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  low  places  nnlesa 
driven  away  by  supplies  of  fresh  air,  and  this  gas  is  a  poison 
to  anyone  who  breathes  it. 

The  theological  system  aiTived  at  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable  when  it  substituted  the  providential 
action  of  a  single  Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the 
numerous  divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  metaphysical  system,  men 
substitute  one  great  Entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena  instead  of  the  multitude  of  Entities  at  first  sup- 
posed. In  the  same  way,  again,  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent  all  phenomena  as 
particular  aspects  of  a  single  general  fact — and  to  tliis  the 
molecular  theory  seems  now  rapidly  tending. 

After  this  brief  indication  of  the  law,  we  may  resume  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  i — 

*  III  my  work  on  Aristotle^  pp.  26-34,  the  law  of  tbe  thwo  8t»g»a  ifl  variouBly 
iUustratcd. 
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*  The  passage  of  mankind  tlirougli  these  stages,  including 
te  successive  modifications  of  the  theological  conception  by 
ke  rising  influence  of  the  other  two,  is,  to  M*  Comte's  mind, 
iie  most  decisive  fact  in  the  evobition  of  hnmanitj,     Simiil- 

aeouslj,  however,  there  has  been  going  on  thronghout 
story  a  parallel  movement  in  the  purely  temporal  depart- 
aent  of  things,  consisting  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
lilitary  mode  of  life  (originally  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
Bemen)  and  its  replacement  by  the  indnstriaL  M.  Comte 
aaintains  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  and  interde- 
sndence  between  this  historical  sequence  and  the  other; 
id  he  easily  shows  that  the  progress  of  industry  and  that 
positive  science  are  correlative;  man's  power  to  modify 
ae  facts  of  nature  evidently  depending  on  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  of  their  laws.  We  do  not  think  him  equally 
iccessful  in  showing  a  natural  connection  between  the 
leological  mode  of  thought  and  the  military  system  of 
Dciety :  but  since  they  both  belong  to  the  same  age  of  the 
rorld — since  each  Is,  in  itself,  natural  and  inevitable,  and 
tiey  are  together  modified  and  together  nndermined  by  the 
ime  cause,  the  progress  of  science  and  industry,  M.  Comte 
H  justified  in  considering  them  as  linked  together,  and  the 
movement  by  which  nmnkind  emerge  from  them  as  a  single 
ivolution. 

*  These  propositions  having  been  laid  down  as  the  first 
principles  of  social  dynamics^  M,  Comte  proceeds  to  verify 
and  apply  them  by  a  connected  view  of  universal  hist-ory. 
This  survey  nearly  fills  two  large  volumes,  above  a  third  of 
the  work,  in  all  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  that 
does  not  add  an  idea.  We  regard  it  as  by  far  his  greatest 
achievement,  except  his  review  of  the  sciences,  and  in  some 
respects  more  striking  even  than  that.  We  wish  it  were 
practicable  in  the  compass  of  an  essay  like  the  present  to  give 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
historical  analysis.  It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 
Whoever  disbelieves  that  the  philosophy  of  history  can  be 

r^ade  a  science  should  suspend  his  judgment  until  he  has 
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read  these  volumes  of  M,  Comte,     We  do  not  affirm  t 

they  would  eertaiolj  ehanjjje  his  opinion ;    but   we    wo 
Btrongly  advise  him  to  ^ive  them  a  chance.' 

I     It  18  now  needful  to  consider  whether  Comte  may  rig! 

Ifully  he  claimed  as  having  created  Social  Science,  or  only,; 

/Mr,  Mill  thinks,  having  rendered  such  a  creation  possib 
To  do  this,  we  must  first  settle  what  is  meant  by  the  creati 
of  a  science.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  a  difference  in  ten 
between  Mr.  Mill's  position  and  my  own ;  he  would  say  tli 
the  defects  in  Comte's  construction  prevent  it  from  beii 
accepted  as  a  science,  though  the  rout^?  is  opened  for  fut 
investigators^  and  much  of  the  conntiy  is  mapped  c 
Admitting  the  defects  to  be  as  great  as  he  supposes,  thoOj 
I  think  on  some  paints  a  good  defence  may  be  made^ 
should  only  look  on  these  as  defects*  No  science  is  perfi 
and  the  last  and  moat  complex  of  them  all  is,  of  course, 
most  defective  of  them  all.  What  we  have  to  consider 
whether  it  is  a  science,  and  whether  it  is  in  such  condit 
that,  like  all  other  sciences,  it  may  indefinitely  advance.  '^ 
have  seen  that  in  the  absence  of  Sociology  the  creation  of  t 
Positive  Philosophy  would  have  been  impossible,  since,  tin 
all  phenomena  would  not  have  been  embraced  ;  we  have  se 
further,  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  that  social  phenomc 
/  should  be  included  with  eosmical  phenomena  in  the  Doctrii 
but  that  these  social  phenomena  should  disclose  their 
mentary  laws  :  in  other  words,  that  Sociology  should  not  on 

/be  a  science  but  an  Abstract  Science.  I  will  now  endeavo 
to  show  that  Comte  transformed  what  befoi-e  was  Comm 
Knowledge  into  Science,  separated  its  elements  from  those 
other  sciences,  and  presented  the  Abstract  Science  of  soc 
existence  claiming  its  place  in  the  hierarchy. 

Others  before  Comte,  as  Mr*  Mill  remarks,  had  a  fall  co 
viction  that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariable  la^ 
and  by  discarding  all  theological  and  metaphysical  explan 
tions  had  adopted  the  positive  attitude.  Granted ;  but 
positive  attitude  is  not  enough  for  Sciences  and  no  one 
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ventiire  to  assert  that  Montesquieu,  Macchiavelli,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentham,  or  the  political  economists,  had  discovered 
the  fiindaraental  laws  which  constitute  the  science.  They 
had  not  even  distinctly  conceived  how  the  science  itself 
should  be  distributed  into  statical  and  dynamical  laws,  the 
statical  derived  from  Biology,  the  dynamical  from  History, 
They  made  several  empirical  generalisations,  valuable  as 
such,  but  made  no  attempt  to  organise  these  into  a  science. 

The  universal  mistake  of  social  speculators  was  an  attempt 
to  deduce  the  phenomena  from  the  laws  of  *  human  nature,' 
i.e,  to  make  collective  phenomena  the  simple  consequences 
of  laws  of  the  individual.  Setting  aside  the  metaphysical 
conceptions  which  were  thus  made  a  basis  of  deduction,  and 
assuming  that  the  true  biological  laws  had  been  discovered 
and  applied,  we  should  still  perceive  that  failure  was  in- 
evitable, because  social  laws  are  not  directly  reducible  to 
Biology.  As  Comte  in  one  of  his  earliest  publications  re- 
marks on  tins  very  point  :~ 

'  Sans  doute,  les  phenom^nes  collectifs  de  Pespece  humaine 
reconnaissent  ponr  demiere  cause,  comme  ses  ph^^nomenes 
individuels,  la  nature  speciale  de  sou  organisation.  Mais 
I'etat  de  la  civilisation  humaine  a  ehaqne  generation  ne 
depend  immediatement  que  de  celui  de  la  generation  pre- 
eedente,  et  ne  produit  immediatement  que  celui  de  la  sni- 
vante.  II  est  possible  de  sni\Te,  avec  toute  la  precision 
suffisante,  cet  enchainement  a  partir  de  Torigine,  en  ne  liant 
d'une  maniSre  directe  cbaque  terme  qu'au  precedent  et  au 
suivant.  H  serait,  au  coutraire,  absolument  au-dessus  des 
forces  de  notre  esprit  de  rattacher  un  ternie  quelconque  de  la 
s^rie  au  point  de  depart  prim  it  if,  en  supprimant  trtjutes  les 
relations  intermediaires.'*  The  error  is  as  great  as  that 
of  a  physiologist  who  should  attempt  to  deduce  the  state  of 
manhood  from  that  of  infancy,  without  taking  the  state  of 
puberty  into  account. 

Not  only  did  Comte  see  how  social  phenomena  were  to  be 

*  CkiMTM  :  Politique  poMitive^  tome  i>.  Appendiee^  p.  120  ;  comp,  also  tbe  paasugvct 
pp.  98  and  ISO,  131. 
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distributed  and  studied  in  order  to  form  a  science ;  lie 
the  decisive  point  of  separatioii  between  these  and  o 
phenomena  which  rendered  the  constitution  of  a  sepa 
science  necessary.  Preciselj  as  Physics  must  be  sepan 
from  Malhemaiics,  because  no  extension  of  mathemmi 
laws  alone  will  suffice  to  explain  physical  phenomena; 
cisely  as  Chemistry  must  be  separated  from  Physics,  bee 
in  chemical  phenomena  there  is,  over  and  above  the  phyi 
laws,  the  additional  laws  of  molecular  affinity ;  precise^ 
Biology  must  be  separated  from  Chemistry  and  Phjt 
because  by  no  extension  of  physical  and  chemical  laws 
we  dc^diiee  the  special  laws  of  organic  life  :  so  in  lite  mai 
must  Sociology  be  separated  from  Biology,  because, 
and  above  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  exhibite< 
the  species,  there  is  the  important  series  of  phenomena 
to  the  collective  activities  of  the  race.  History  modifies 
race. 

By  this  conception  Sociology  was  rendered  possible, 
not  by  this  alone  was  the  science  constituted.  Had  Co 
done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  have  held  an  aualo| 
position  to  that  of  a  biologist  before  Biehdt,  whom  we 
imagine  to  have  conceived  that  Biology  could  be  rean 
from  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  and  constituted  as  a  scic 
if  Life  were  reduced  to  the  elementary  properties  inherei 
organic  tissues.  Obviously  this  would  only  have  been 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem;  the  next 
would  have  presented  immense  difficulties;  it  would  1 
been  to  determine  specifically  what  those  properties  i 
which  the  several  tissues  specially  manifested.  In 
manner,  Comte,  having  conceived  that  the  coUective  phi 
mena  of  History  must  be  separated  from  the  iudivi 
phenomena  of  Biology,  and  having  withdrawn  them  from 
refjency  of  voUtloHy  to  place  them  under  the  reyency  of 
showing  that  the}"  depended  on  conditions  inhei-ent  in 
successive  stages  of  society,  and  not  on  providential  in( 
ventions,  first  made  a  science  of  History  possible,  and 
constituted  it  by  discovering  the  fanda  mental  law  of  ovolu 
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In  order  that  the  science  should  be  constituted ^  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  had  to  disclose  their  laws ;  and  in  order 
that  it  should  be  an  Abstract  Science,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  disclose  their  elementary  laws.  Otherwise  we 
might  have  had  a  History  of  some  particnlar  people,  but  not 
a  science  of  universal  History,  an  Abstract  Science,  the  laws 
of  which  would  be  rigorously  applicable  to  all  nations  and  all 
times,  just  as  the  laws  of  Biology  are  applicable  in  all  climates 
and  in  all  branches  of  the  organic  series. 

Mr.  Mill's  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  science  is  all 
that  Comte's  disciples  require,  namely, '  discovering  or  proving 
and  pursuing  to  their  consequences  those  of  its  truths  which 
are  fit  to  form  the  connecting  links  among  the  rest ;  truths 
which  are  to  it  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  astronomy, 
and  what  the  elementary  properties  of  tissues  are  to  phy- 
siology/ And  this  we  believe  the  law  of  the  three  stages  is 
to  Sociology.  Mr.  Mill  accepts  that  law  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  venture  to  intimate  that  his  doubts  respecting  Corate'a 
claim  may  be  mainly  a  question  of  terms.  Those — -and  they 
are  the  majority— who  refuse  to  accept  the  law  may  con- 
sistently reject  the  claim*  I  cannot  here  afford  the  space 
for  a  discussion  of  their  objections,  but  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  is  a  law  of  History,  and  must  be  verified  in 
History  ;  it  cannot  even  be  comprehended,  much  less  refuted, 
through  Psychology.  "WTioever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  its  meaning,  and  follow  Comte's  exemplification 
of  it  throughout  History,  will  see  how  the  superficial  objections 
to  it  all  disappear ;  as  objections  disappear  before  the  law  of 
gravitation,  which  likewise  needed  an  extensive  and  persis- 
tent verification  before  its  truth  became  irresistible. 


Having  thus  characterised  the  general  aspects  of  the  New 
Philosophy  founded  by  Comte,  I  must  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  follow  in  detail  what  Mr.  Mill  justly  calls  *  that 
wonderful  systematisation  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  sciences, 
from  mathematics  to  physiology,  which,  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else,  would  have  stamped  him  in  all  minds  competent  to 
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appreciate  it,  as  one  of  the  principal  thinkers  of  tte 
There  are  portions,  of  course,  which  the  advance  of  Sci 
has  rendered  antiquated,  and  portions  it  has  rendered 
acceptable  ;  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  through  the  writinj 
his  predecessors,  even  in  special  departments,  for  anjt 
comparable  to  the  solid  and  luminous  exposition  of  the 
losophy  of  each  subject,  and  its  position  in  human  evolut 
The  student  is  advised  to  master  and  patiently  meditate 
successive  chapters  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Mathemai 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology,  is  expound 
and,  thus  fortified,  he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  object 
which  assail  the  Doctrine  from  various  quarters. 

Meanwhile  two  points  imperatively  demand  our  attoni 
because  they  are  urged  by  a  positive  thinker  of  the  hig 
eminence,  and  because  they  assail  the  integrity  of 
Doctrine :  these  are,  Ist,  the  absence  of  Psychology  : 
the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences ;  2ndly,  the  absence  of  a  rael 
of  Proof  Without  saying  where  he  would  admit 
sciences,  so  els  to  reconstruct  the  hierarchy,  Mr.  Mill  ini 
on  their  omission  as  a  defect.  I  am  the  less  luclinec 
undervalue  the  force  of  these  objections  because  at 
time  I  fully  accepted  the  first,  and  still  waver  respecting 
second. 

When  Mr,  Mill  says  that  Corate  rejected  psycholoj 
observation,  properly  so  called,  as  an  invalid  process  at 
in  regard  to  intellectual  operations,  and  that  *  he  givei 
pla^e  in  his  series  to  the  science  of  Psychology,  and  al' 
speaks  of  it  with  contempt,'  there  is  both  truth  and  erra 
the  criticism.  It  is  true  that  Comte  did  regard  int« 
observation  as  an  illusory  process.  This  is  a  questioj 
Method,  on  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  thinking  C^ 
greatly  mistaken,  owing  to  his  contempt  fr^r  the  only  psj( 
logical  investigations  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  to 
justifiable  disregard  of  the  pretended  *  o^il  interne.'  Bij 
is  not  true  that  Comte  discarded  psychological  observat 
ho  only  di??elaimcd  for  it  a  doable  organ,  external 
regaid  to  one   class  of  facts,  and   internal  with  regari 
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lother.  However^  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  ideas  on 
lis  subject  were  not  perhaps  very  clear,  and  that  he 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  results  of  psychological 
lalysis.  Considering  how  very  far  professed  psycholog^iats 
I  even  yet  fiH>in  any  definite  and  consistent  Method,  this  is 
riot  a  serious  charge  against  him. 
^  But  when  it  is  said  that  he  gives  no  place  to  Psychology 
^pi  his  seriesj  a  question  of  Doctrine  is  raised,  namely  whether 
^he  was  or  was  not  joatiiied  in  refusing  to  Psychology  the 
•  position  of  an  abstract  and  independent  science  ?  On  this 
mestion  I  retract  the  adhesion  which  many  years  ago  I  gave 
Mr.  Mill's  point  of  view^  and  pass  over  to  that  of  Comte, 
It  then  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  principles  of  positive 
issificatiou  Psychology  ought  to  be  separated  from  Biology, 
just  as  Biology  was  separated  from  Chemistry ;  in  each  ease 
le  separation  was  necessitated  by  the  special Uy  of  the 
phenomena  treated,  I  now  see  the  erroneous  appreciation 
irhich  misled  me.  The  confusion  in  my  mind  (let  me  not 
:iclud6  others  in  the  reproach)  was  the  confusion  of  the 
absidiary  question  of  Method  with  the  dominant  question  of 
)octrine,  and,  as  a  couseqnence,  an  imperfect  appreciation 
E>f  biological  phenomena.  Thus  because  Comte  was  wrong 
specting  one  of  the  means  of  psychological  research  (sub- 
lective  analysis)  and  spoke  with  nndiscriminating  contempt 
>f  Psychology  (meaning  really  nothing  but  the  nnscientific 
fSa^rrago  about  le  Moi)^  and  because  I  saw  that  Psychology  was 
a  possible  science  of  great  value,  having  a  special  instrument 
in  Consciousness,  I  was  led  to  dissent  from  him,  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  in  claiming  for  it  an  independent  position. 
Further  meditation,  however,  disclosed  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  recognise  Psychology  as  a  science,  another  thing  to  assign 
it  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Abstract  Sciences,  It  may 
be  a  Concrete  Science,  as  Physiology  and  Botany  are; 
but  it  is  derived  from  the  Abstract  Science  of  Biology, 
and  can  only  be  consistently  separated  from  it  by  those 
who  hold  that  psychical  phenomena  are  in  essence  distinct 
from  vital  phenomena.     What  I  had  hastily  classed  aa  special 


in  psycldcal  pheuomeua  waB  a  conv< 

fi'om  the  conventioual  restriction  of 
the  unphilosophic  practice  of  biologi 
higher  functions  to  be  treated  by  ml 
was  a  serious  error  a  moment's  o< 
Biolog^^  is  the  science  of  Life ;  amq 
living  organisms  we  distinguish,   : 
Tegetal  from  the  animal  functions,  1 
what  are  called  psychical  phenoraeni 
supposes  that  tbis  distinction  is  real 
bas  two  independent  vitalities,  or 
tions  are  not  part  and    parcel   oi 
determined  by  the  structure  and  01 
above  all  no  biologist  supposes  thi 
complete   if  from    the  circle   of  if 
sensitive,   emotive,    instinctive,  voli 
phenomena  were  excluded*     The  paJ 
and  Biology  entirely  fails,     Chemiif 
mena  of  molecular  combination ;  the 
superadded  to  these,   and  this  supc 
new  science.     The  laws  of  Chemists 
what  they  are  if  all  organisms  were  | 
nor  less.     But  psychological  phenom 
to  the  phenomena  of  Life,  they  ari 
althoogh  we  may  conceive  a  Bioloi 
and   comprising  only  vegetal  ftinQ| 
animal  organisms  would  profoundlj 
of  Biology,  by  robbing  it  of  a  class 
other  words,  since  every  general  sci 
inclndes  smi^itive  no  less  than  nutrUi 
tion  of  Biology  which  excluded  the  i 
intellections  would  be  monstrously  t 
Corate  was  therefore  fully  justifiec 
Biology  by  removing  from  it  one. 
phenomena  ;  he  would  have  erred  a| 
had  he  erected  the  concrete,  derivati 
into  an  Abstract  Science  holding  i 
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We  may  cheerfully  give  up  his  views  as  to  how  Psychology 
should  be  studied,  without  giving  up  an  essential  element  in 
the  Positive  Philosophy — without  creating  a  plaee  for  Psycho- 
logy mdependent  of,  and  equivalent  to.  Biology,  We  cannot 
forget  that  all  psychical  phenomena  are  phenomena  of  Sensi- 
bility, and  are  reducible  to  neural  processes,  actions  of  the 
organism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  Philosophy  which  takes  a  very  diflferent 
view,  teaching  that  sensation,  emotion,  ideation,  are  not 
directly  functions  of  an  organism,  but  are  the  activities  of  an 
entity  living  within  the  organism,  a  life  withiu  a  life,  having, 
with  the  organism  it  inhabits,  only  points  of  contact,  none 
of  community.  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  pretensions  of 
this  Philosophy  ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
The  answer  to  Mr,  Mill  may  therefore  be  summed  up  thus  ; 
either  psychical  phenomena  are  biological  phenomena,  in 
which  case  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  Biology ;  or  psychical 
phenomena  are  essentially  different  from  biological  pheno- 
mena— the  special  actions  of  a  special  agent  or  combination 
of  agents — in  which  case  Psychology  claims  a  separate 
plaee  among  fundamental  sciences. 

Dr.  Bridges,*  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  after  noticing  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  Comte  spoke  of  Psychology,  adds, 
'  If  by  Psychology  be  meant  the  study,  by  every  means  that 
are  available,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  man, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Comte  was  a  psychologist,  though  he 
naturally  avoided  a  word  which  connected  him  with  a 
contemporary  school  of  metaphysicians.  With  regard  to  the 
impossibility  of  studying  the  purely  intellectual  functions  by 
the  method  of  self-observation,  Comte  adopted,  it  is  tnie,  the 
opinion  of  Broussais  so  vigorously  stated  in  his  ti-eatise  mir 
V Irritation  ei  !a  Folie.  It  is  possible  that  these  thinkers  may 
have  rejected  the  method  t^oo  absolutely.  But  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  far  more  fruitful  in  results  than  it  has  yet 
proved,  before  it  can  rank  very  high  as  an  instrument  for 

*   J7ie   Unity  of  Cofntes  Life  ami  Jktctrim:  A  Rep^y  tf»  Stricture^i  on  Comte* 4 
toier  Writings,  addressed  to  J.  S.  MiU,  Esq.,  M.P.   Bj  J.  H.  Bbidqes,  M.D.    1S06. 
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tbe  discovery  of  truth.  The  study  of  the  intellecttial  and 
moral  fimctions  was  prosecuted  by  Cointe  throughout  his  life, 
and  that  on  methods  not,  I  iomgine,  materially  different 
from  those  which  you  would  adopt.* 

M.  Littrt?  grapples  more  directly  with  Mr*  Mill's  objection. 
He  begins  with  an  important  distinction  between  the  study 
of  the   faculties   and  the  study  of  the  products   of  those 
faculties.      '  According   to  Comte  there   is  no    Psychology 
beyond   the   domain   of  Biology ;    according   to   Mr.    Mill, 
Psychology  forms  an  ensemble  of  notions  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  Biology.     What  shall  I  say  to  this,  when  at 
the  outset  I  remark  a  confusion,  which  I  must  clear  up 
before  pronouncing?     The  confusion  is  that  the  word  Psy- 
chology sometimes  comprehends  the  cerebral  faculties  and 
sometimes  the  products  of  those  faculties.     If  the  question  is 
of  the  faculties,  I  side  with  M.  Comte  ;  if  the  question  is  of 
the  products,  I  side  with  Mr.  Mill.'     He  proceeds  to  show 
that   whatever  relates  to  the  faculties,  either  aa  to  their 
analysis  or  to  their  classiBcation,  everything  which  relates  to 
the   functions  or  the  niodifi cations  impressed  on  thera  by 
external  influences,  belongs  of  right  to  Biology ;  and  as  such 
it  is  treated  by  Comte.     The  fact  that  there  is  a  Psychology 
of  animals  decisively  refutes  the  notion  of  the  independence 
of  this  study  of  the  faculties  ;  the  intelligence,   affections, 
and  instincts  of  animals  being  clearly  biological  questions. 

*  These  explanations/  he  adds,  *  show  that  M.  Comte 
committed  no  error  in  placing  under  Biology  the  study  of 
Psychology,  if  by  the  latter  we  understand  the  intellectual 
and  affective  faculties ;  but  if  we  also  understand  by  it 
Ideology,  and  even  Logic,  then  the  reproach  has  quite 
another  aspect.'  M.  Littre  selects  as  an  illustration  of  the 
distinction  between  faculties  and  products,  the  case  of 
Language.  Recent  researches,  he  says,  have  given  almost  a 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  in  one  of 
the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  *  That  is  a 
decisive  case  of  cerebral  physiology — a  definite  functioii 
assigned  to  a  definite  organ ;  but  if  the  faculty  of  Language 
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^longs  to  Biology,  tlils  cannot  be  said  of  Grammar,  wbicli 
a  product  of  the  facultj.'     Other  examples  might  have 

sen  added.  The  faculty,  or  faculties,  of  Music  belong  to 
liology,   but   Counterpoint   has  no  such  place*      Ideology, 

3gic,  Ethics,  Esthetics,  are  products,  and,   as  products, 

!^ve  no  place  in  the  series  of  Abstract  Sciences  which  con- 

itute  the  positive  hierarchy,  though  one  and  all  of  them 
be   very   important   special   sciences.      *  Leur  theorie 

Snerale  n'est  pas  plus  par  tie  integrante  de  la  philosophie 

sitive  que  ne  le  serait  la  tbferie  gen^rale  du  langage  et  de 

grammaire ;  et  vraiment   pourquoi  ne  pas  reclamer  en 

iveur   de   celle-ci,   fort    considerable    assurement,   si    Ton 

Sclame  en  faveur  de  cellos- la  ?  ' 

We  will  now  tuiii  to  the  second  objection,  *  The  philo- 
>phy  of  a  science,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  consists  of  two  principal 
i»rt8 ;  the  methods  of  investigation  and  the  requisites  of 
E>roof.'  I  pause  here  to  remark  that  although  he  is  at  per- 
Bct  liberty  to  construct  his  own  definitions,  and  conform  to 
lem,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  them  the  standard  for 
3m te,  and  to  object  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  because  it 
iocs  not  conform  to  such  a  standard.  As  a  critic  of  a  system, 
tie  is  bound  to  accept  its  definitions,  not  to  apply  bis  own. 
[n  the  present  instance,  a  positivist  would  say  that  Mr.  MilFg 
'definition  is  one  which  describes  the  logic,  not  the  philosophy, 
of  a  science.  I  do  not  remember  any  express  definition  pro- 
posed  by  Comte,  but  the  following  is  the  one  I  should  con- 
struct from  his  exposition :  *  The  philosophy  of  a  science  is 
constituted  by  the  co-ordination  of  the  fundamental  Laws  of 
the  phenomena  within  the  domain  of  the  science  —  the 
Methods  by  which  those  Laws  are  discovered,— and  the  rela- 
tion which  the  science  bears  to  the  one  which  precedes  and 
the  one  which  succeeds  it  in  the  encyclopaedic  hierarchy ;  in 
other  words,  its  position  and  degree  of  influence  in  human 
development/ '•^ 

*  M.  LrtTAB  proposes  Ui«  fikUowing : — *  La  philosophie  d'uiiA  sejeiwe  egt  la  con* 
ception  de  cette  science  par  co-<»rdiii&tioxi  des  fuita  gen^uz  ou  T^rit^  fondamen* 
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This   difference   of  definition   being   indicated,   we    maj 
consider   what   force   there   is  in  the    objection   urged  bjr 
Mr,  Mill,     He  sees  two  requisites : — *  The  one,*  he  continues, 
*  points  out  the  road  by  which  the  human  intellect  arrives  at 
conclusions ;  the  other,  the  mode  of  testing  their  evidence. 
The  former,  if  complete,  would  be  an  Organon  of  Discoverj"^ ; 
the  latter,  of  Proof.     It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  Ma  Comte 
principally  confines  himself*  and  he  treats  it  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  hitherto  unrivalled.     Nowhere  is  there  anything 
comparable  in  its  kind  to  his  survey  of  the  resources  which 
the  mind  has  at  its  disposal  for  investigating  the  laws  of 
phenomena ;    the  circumstances  which   render  each  of  the 
fimdamental  modes  of  exploration  suitable  or  unsuitable  to 
each  class  of  phenomena ;  the  extensions  and  transformations 
which  the  process  of  investigation  has  to  undergo  in  adapting 
itself  to  each  new  province  of  the  field  of  study ;  and  tlie 
especial  gifts  with  which  everyone  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
enriches  the  method  of  positive  inquir)%  each  science,  in  it% 
turn,  being  the  best  fitted  to  bring  to  perfection  one  process 
or  another.     These  and  many  other  cognate  subjects,  such 
as  the  theory  of  Classification  and  the  proper  use  of  scientific 
Hypotheses,  M.  Comte  has  treated  with  a  completeness  of 
insight  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.' 

The  praise  is  emphatic  enough,  and  authoritative  enough, 
to  satisfy  even  disciples ;  but  it  is  succeeded  by  the  statement 
of  a  grave  defect :  '  We  are  taught  the  right  way  of  searching 
for  results,  but  when  a  result  has  been  reached,  how  shall  we 
know  that  it  is  true  ?  How  assure  ourselv  es  that  the  process 
has  been  performed  correctly,  and  that  our  premises,  whether 
consisting  of  generalities  or  of  particular  facts,  really  prove 
the  conclusion  we  have  gi'ounded  on  them?  On  this  question 
M.  Comte  throws  no  light ;  he  supplies  no  test  of  proof.  As 
regards  deduction,  he  neither  recognises  the  syllogistic  system 
of  Aristotle  and  his  suceeasors^the  insuflSciency  of  which  is  as 
evident  as  its  utility  is  real — ^nor  proposes  any  other  in  Heu 

tkles  qui  y  appartieiment.* — /frtiw  d^s  Ikux  Mondes.    (Thia  i&riicle  has  iince  boMi 
repriDted  as  a  pamplilet:  An^usle  Comtf  et  Sluart  MUL) 
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of  it ;  and  of  mductions  lie  has  no  canons  whateTer.  He  does 
not  eeeni  to  admit  tlie  possibility  of  any  general  criterion,  by 
which  to  decide  whether  a  given  inductive  inference  is  correct 
or  not.  He  maintains  that  no  hypothesis  is  legitimate,  un^ 
less  it  is  susceptible  of  verificiitioD,  and  that  none  ought  to 
he  accepted  as  true,  unless  it  can  be  shown  not  only  that 
it  accords  with  the  facts,  but  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
inconsistent  with  them.  He,  therefore,  needs  a  test  of 
inductive  proof;  and,  in  assigning  none,  he  seems  to  give 
up  as  impmcticable  the  main  problem  of  Logic,  properly 
so  called/ 

The  objection  is  formidable ;  if  admitted,  it  would  be  fatal, 
^a  system  which  was  without  a  criterion  would  have  the 
radical  vice  which  dissolves  every  metiiphysical  construction. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
A  deticieney,  I  admit,  exists,  but  it  is  not  one  having  the 
reach  assigned  to  it  by  Mr,  Mill.  A  system  of  Philosophy 
must  somewhere  have  a  place  for  Logic,  and  Comte  has  not 
indicated  the  place  it  should  occupy*  But  the  omission  does 
not  deprive  the  system  of  a  criterion ;  it  only  deprives  us  of 
a  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  the  criterion.  Lotjic  is  tJte  codi- 
JicQiion  of  the  rules  which  the  various  scunces  have  employed 
and  must  employ.  It  is  the  grammar  of  science.  The  author 
of  incomparably  the  best  work  on  Logic  is  naturally  alive  to 
the  impoi-tance  of  this  codification ;  and  we  who  have  pro- 
fited  so  largely  by  his  work,  are  not  likely  to  undeiTate  it. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  integrity  of  Positivism  is  in  question 
there  is  doubt  permissible  whether  the  plan  followed  by  Conite 
does  not,  as  M.  Littr^  suggests,  furnish  an  equivalent  to  the 
legal  sanction  of  Logic,  Mr,  Mill  thinks  not ;  but  that  may 
be  because  he  misapprehends  the  plan ; — He  says,  '  Method, 
according  to  M.  Comte,  is  learnt  only  by  seeing  it  in  operation, 
and  the  logic  of  a  science  can  only  be  usefully  timght  through 
the  science  itself/  The  plan  is  wider :  it  is  the  combination 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  with  their  methods,  so  that 
each  science  in  turn  furnishes  its  own  criterion  ;  thus  the 
logic  of  each  science  is  serially  exhibited,  and  all  that  iM 
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wanting  is  the  codification  of  the  whole,  an  abstract  science 
of  Proof. 

If  Logic  is  the  codifieation  of  the  rules  of  exi>erience,  its 
utility  as  codification  may  be  admitted.  But  the  code  does 
not  intrnduce  any  new  validity.  It  shows  what  the  rules  are ; 
it  does  not  furnish  a  test  deeper  than  the  rules  themselTes. 
Comte  was  not  impei^atively  called  upon  to  supply  a  test  of 
truth  more  valid  than  experience ;  nor  could  Logic  have  sup- 
plied guch  a  test,  Mr,  MiU  declares  that  the  final  test  is  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  causation.  But  no  one  has  shown 
more  conclusively  that  the  law  of  causation  is  itself  a  gene- 
ralisation of  experience^  M.  Littre,  therefore,  asks^  *  How 
do  we  know  that  a  general  proposition  In  science  is  true? 
By  showing  that  in  every  case  experience  confirms  it.  If 
exceptions  arise,  we  either  sacrifice  it  or  modify  it.  Our 
most  assured  inductions  are  only  accepted  under  the  control 
of  constant  verification,  and  no  sanction  which  Logic  can 
give  them  removes  this  relative  character  or  adds  anything 
to  their  certainty.' 

Although  Comte  neglected  to  codify  the  rules  of  Proof  (a 
neglect  which  has  been  amply  remedied  by  Mr,  Mill),  he 
did  not  by  any  means  or  in  any  department  neglect  Ptoof, 
He  gave  the  rules  in  giving  the  Methods  of  Research  ;  and 
in  this  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  each  science  he  elaborated 
the  logic  peculiar  to  that  science.  As  he  says,  *  Le  vrai  regime 
positif  ne  separe  jamais  la  logique  de  la  science*  Car  en 
n*etudiant  chaqne  partie  de  la  m^thode  inductive  qu'avec  les 
doclrines  qui  Voni  specialemejit  msclt^ey  on  sent  ausaitM  que 
son  usage  doit  toujours  ^tre  con  forme  aux  notions  fonda- 
raentales  que  cette  science  re^oit  de  la  pr^cMente/* 

While  defending  Comte,  I  have  also  to  add  that  although 
Logic  is  to  Science  what  Grammar  is  to  Language,  and  both 
should  be  taught  pari  passu  with  their  examples,  there  is  still 
a  need  for  a  general  Logic  or  Methodology,  as  for  an  Universal 
Grammar  or  Philosophy  of  Language ;  and  this  need  Comte 
BometimeB    seems   to  have   felt.      'Puisqu'il    est    toujours 

*  I*iDiiiique  positive,  i.  618, 
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Ibsm-de,'  he  says,  '  d'easeigner  la  m^thode  sdpar^ment  de  la 
loctrine,  il  faut  utiliser  toiites  les  occasions  ou  Ton  peut  tirer 
le  I'exercice  scientifiqiie  une  saine  instruction  logique.'* 
lat  where  this  Methodology  should  be  placed,  whether  as 
-^an  Abstract  Science  at  the  close  of  the  series,  or  as  a  division 
[)f  Anthropology,  he  has  left  for  others  to  determine. 

Thisj  then,  is  the  Positive  Philosophy :  the  extension  to  all 

ivestigations  of  those   methods   which   have  been   proved 

iccessful  in  the  physical  sciences — the  transformation  of 

fScience  into  Philosophy — the  condensation  of  all  knowledge 

||nto  a  homogeneous  body  of  Doctrine,  capable  of  supplying 

a  Faith  and  eonsequently  a  Polity. 

The  positive  mode  of  thought  is  that  which  must  rule  the 
I  future.  This  is  an  induction  from  all  Histor)%  which  shows 
Kthat  only  three  modes  have  existed,  and  that  they  have 
Bevery where  exhibited  the  same  law  of  mutation,  the  theo* 
Wlogical  once  dominant  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  metaphysical  in  turn  gradually  giving 

»way  to  the  positive.  One  by  one  the  various  groups  of 
phenomena  have  fallen  under  the  positive  rule,  and  as  each 
group  received  its  scientific  character  it  freed  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  influence  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics,  the 
perfection  of  eii<;h  science  being  accurately  measured  by 
the  completeness  with  which  these  influences  have  been 
eliminated. 

I  But  although  the  course  of  History  unequivocally  conse- 
•crates  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  although  we  see  in  the 
ever  accelerated  advances  of  Science  the  accumulative  pre- 
paration for  the  new  Doctrine,  we  must  not  confound  the 
general  spirit  with  the  special  result.  We  may  accept  the 
positive  spirit,  and  all  the  positive  sciences,  without  accepting 
the  Philosophy  which  Comte  has  evolved  from  them.  I  myself 
accept  that  Philosophy,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  general 
Doctrine  which  is  to  be  placed  beside  it.    But  there  are  many 


•  FoiUtjue  positive,  iu  i43. 
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positive  thinkers  who  either  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Doctrine, 
or  do  not  see  how  at  present  it  is  to  he  constructed  j  men  who 
think  that  the  several  sciences  are  enoucrh,  without  a  general 
Philosophy  to  knit  them  together;  and  men  who  are  dis- 
gatisfied  with  Comte's  Bjrn thesis,  though  nnahle  to  propose  a 
better.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  stOl  a  vast  mass  of  unorga- 
nised positivism  which  tlie  fattire  will  have  to  organise. 
What  may  be  said  at  once  of  the  Pliilosophy  is  that  it  is  a 
systematisation,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  actual  knowledge,  a 
general  doctrine  capable  of  embracing  all  knowledge.  This  ia 
its  distinctive  character,  *  Tant  qn'Augiiste  Comte  n'a  pas 
paru,'  says  M.  Littr^^  '  le  champ  de  la  sp^ulation  g^nerale 
appartient  a  la  thfologie  ou  a  la  m^'taphysiqne,  et  celui  de  la 
speculation  particali^re  a  la  science.  Quand  il  a  paru,  les 
positions  sont  interverties ;  la  speculation  scientifiqne  devient 
gen^rale,  et  la  theologie  et  la  metaphysique  deviennent  par- 
ticiilieres,  c'e8t-a--dire,  qu^elles  ne  se  montrent  que  comme 
des  etages  de  rhistoire  de  Fesprit  humain/* 

More  than  once  the  phrase  *  system  a  tisation  of  all  know- 
ledge *  has  been  used,  and  used  designedly ;  for  the  province 
:>f  Positivism  is  strictly  limited  to  what  can  be  known ;  and  it 
%8  this  very  circumscription  which  has  provoked  the  deepest 

tntagonism.  Affirming  that  since  we  cannot  know  the  origins 
nd  ends  of  things — first  and  final  causes  being,  from  the 
constitution  of  our  faculties,  inaccessible  to  us— we  ought 
stringently  to  exclude  them  from  our  Philosophy,  which  is 
concerned  solely  with  what  can  be  known.  Positivism  by  no 
means  denies  the  existence  of  such  causes,  it  simply  denies 
that  by  invoking  the  mere  existence  we  can  gain  any  insight 
into  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Neither  affirming  nor  denying 
their  existence,  it  contents  itself  with  asserting  that  these 
causes  have  not  been  made  cognisable  to  our  minds;  and 
although  it  is  permissible  to  every  man  to  indulge  in  any 
phantasies  he  pleases,  it  is  not  permissible  to  introduce  these 
into  Philosophy,     It  is  no  use  asking  for  better  bread  than 


♦  Linuk :  Attffusfr  Comtft  p,  99. 
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be  made  of  wheat.    The  limitations  of  human  knowledge  i 
a.y  be  irksome  to  some  impatient  spirits — ^and  are  usually  ^ 
to  those  who  have  not  had  patience  enough  to  mast<?r  much 
what  i»  known— but  Philosophy  pretending  to  no  wider 
bweep  than  that  of  human  faculty,  and  contented  with  the 
^rtainties  of  experience,  declares  the  search  after  first  and 
lal  causes  to  be  a  profitless  pursuit. 


^pthi 


§  III*  Teansfobmation  op  Philosophy  into  Religion. 

It  is  neither  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  History,  nor 

th  the  few  pages  still  at  my  disposal,  to  give  an  exposition 

the  speculations  which  Comte  produced  during  his  second 

od.     That   his  Philosophy  rapidly  became  transformed 

to  Religion,  has  already  been  noticed  ;  also  that  the  trans- 

brmation  caused  a  schism  among  his  disciples,  one  party 

ffirming  that  he  had  forsaken  the  positive  Method,  and  was 

^untrue  to  his  own  teaching ;  the  other  party  affirming  that 

the  later  developments  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 

■lier  speculations,  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been  the  one 

ork  of  founding  a  Polity  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated 

'aith* 

The  later  works,  namely  the  Politique^  the  Catichisme^  and 
e  Synthe^e  mbjecUve^  form  a  group  by  themselves,  which, 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  necessary  developments  of  the 
Philosophy,  in  nowise  affect  the  integrity  of  that  system  of 
ought ;  a  system  that  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  the  Religion,  and  by  those  who  do  not 
think  that  Comte  has  succeeded  in  the  transformation. 
There  are  thus  two  separable  doctrines  associated  with  his 
name ;  the  fervent  adherents  of  the  one  being  sometimes 
only  partial  adherents  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  its 
open  antagonists* 

Such  questions  must  be  debated  elsewhere.     For  myself 
I  will  only  say  that  in  spite  of  my  veneration  for  Comte,  and 

*  ContrMt  Lrrrai'a  work  on  Comte.  and  Dr.  B&njass'  Dttfr  io  J,  S.  Mill, 
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my  growing  sjnjpathy  with  his  views,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  aeoept  the  later  works  aa  more  than  magnificent 
c?fforte  to  construct  an  Utopia,  which  differs  from  all  previous 
Utopius  in  ha\T.Dg  the  past  life  of  Hunianity  as  its  warrant 
I  think  his  attempt  at  sjstematisation  was  premature: 
failure  was  inevitable,  because  polities  must  grow,  thej 
cannot  be  made  —and  by  him  the  laws  of  growth  were  dis- 
regarded. It  was  not  thus  in  his  early  days ;  indeed,  when 
writing  to  Valat  he  declares  that  the  object  of  hLj  philosophy 
is  to  reform  the  whole  system  of  Education,  and  that  until 
the  Doctrine  is  completely  established,  every  attempt  to 
change  the  existing  form  of  government  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  But  in  his  later  days  this  was  forgotten.  The 
Method  he  employed  is  one  which  the  Positive  Philosophy 
emphatically  condemns ;  and  his  large  use  of  subjective 
fictioij,  though  permissible  in  an  Utopia,  is  disastrous  else* 
where.  He  painfully  illustrates  his  own  Law  of  the  Three 
Stages,  according  to  which  the  same  mind  may  be  in  the 
positive  stage  when  handling  some  topics,  and  in  the  meta- 
physictiJ  stage  when  handling  others.  No  metaphysician 
ever  constructed  a  scheme  of  the  Cosmos  with  more  arbitrary 
conceptions,  and  a-  greater  disregard  of  experience  than 
Corate  employs  in  the  construction  of  his  Polity*  Not  only 
does  he  pei'j>etuaUy  disregard  experience,  and  verifiable  data, 
but  he  is  sometunes  flagrantly  at  variance  with  them,  and  pro- 
pounds hypotheses  that  are  as  wild  as  the  fictions  of  poets. 
On  these  grounds  of  Method  and  premature  systematisation, 
I  am  forced  to  separate  myself  from  him,  to  question  some 
doctrines  and  reject  others,  which,  if  they  were  put  forth 
merely  as  suggestions,  might  be  fertile  in  influence-  Gene- 
rally it  may  be  said  of  these  later  works  that  had  they  been 
avowed  as  Utopian — as  the  visions  and  suggestions  of  a 
meditative  mind  anxious  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts 
which  rose  in  it^ — their  immediate  operation  would  have 
been  incomparably  greater,  because  tlieir  profoundly  moral 
and  ennobling  spirit,  and  their  reach  of  suggestion,  woiUd 
have  gained   the  sympathy  of    many   who   are  roused  to 
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antagonism  bj  what  tliey  consider  the  arrogance  of  a  claim 
to  finality,  and  the  dangler  of  an  att^empt  at  practical  enforce- 
ment of  ideas  not  rationally 'sifted.  It  is  one  thing  to  listen 
to  a  philosophic  proposal,  to  carry  it  in  oar  thoughts  and 
see  how  far  it  will  clear  up  difficulties,  how  far  it  is  or  is  not 
compatible  with  experience ;  another  tiling  to  listen  to  a 
preacher  who  propounds  his  visions  as  laws.  As  a  great 
teacher,  Comte's  simple  indications  would  have  been  received 
with  the  respect  which  was  their  due.  As  a  pontiff*,  he 
forced  us  to  scrutinise  severely  the  validity  of  every  propo- 
sition he  put  forth.  We  could  all  admit  the  deep  importance 
of  his  efforts  to  exalt  every  demonstrated  truth  into  an 
element  of  Religion,  making  all  studies  rehgious  by  disclos- 
ing their  higher  aim,  so  that  even  Mathematics  might  become 
a  part  of  Morality ;  we  could  see  that  he  was  thus  calling  on\ 
us  to  do  consciously  whiit  fi-om  the  first  mankind  has  been 
doing  unconsciously,  namely,  to  make  every  insight  into  the 
truth  of  things  a  rule  of  conduct.  But  the  very  principle 
here  in  operation  teaches  a  cautious  reserve.  We  must  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  a  truth  before  we  erect  it  into  a 
rule  of  conduct.  Now  it  is  certain  that  many  of  Comte's 
ideas,  even  on  fundamental  questions,  are  very  far  from 
having  the  evidence  requisite  for  conviction;  and  however 
gniteful  we  may  be  to  him  for  his  suggestions,  we  are  by  no 
means  retidy  to  regiurd  them  as  laws. 

Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  say  respecting  the  attitude 
of  many  who  on  the  whole  regard  Comte's  later  speculations 
with  sympathy,  as  the  efforts  of  an  individual  to  anticipate 
the  work  of  future  generations.  The  history  of  his  ideas  he 
has  narrated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
FolifviHe;  and  although  it  may  be  somewhat  coloured  by 
the  after  glow,  its  substantial  truth  will  be  recognised  by  all 
who  read  his  early  essays,  or  meditate  the  first  and  fiual 
chapters  of  the  Philosophie,  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  fi*om  the  first  his  aim  was  to  construct  a  Polity  on 
the  basis  of  Science*  This  Polity  did  not  at  first  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  Religion,  but  the  transition  was  inevitable.     A 
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Doctrine  which  furnished  an  ex] 
Man,  and  of  Society,  which  reno' 
iaed  social  relation  a,  above  all  whli 
Power,  was  in  all  its  chief  functiona 
•"Les  positiYistes  sont  aujourd'hui,' 
pla5ant  le  probl&me  spirituel  avant 
fondent  la  retirganisation  iiidustriel 
!  lectuelle  et  morale-     Tous  les  autrei 
I  au  contraire  a  r^gler  imm^diateinea 
'  avoir  aiicunenient  discipline  lea  opii 
i  disciphue    of  opinion   is  to  be  efj 
\  which  furnishes  a  common  Faithf 
neons  explanation  of  the  external 
I  discipline  of  conduct  is  to  be  eff 
I  ception  of  our  duties.     This  concept 
emerges  from  a  consideration  of  th 
since  '  Favenir  qne  nous  vonlons  pi 
ment  d*un  pasa6  que  nous  ne  pouvc 
The  Positive  Eehgion  claims  to 
previoiia  EeligionSj  just  as  the  Po 
and  completes  all  previous  Philoso] 
in  purpose,  it  differs  from  them  in 
strated  truth.    Widely  as  the  variot 
they  are  essentially  combined  by  P 
each  in  reference  to  its  local  and 
the  expression  of  one  stage  of  humi 
au  fond  qu*une  senle  religion  a  la  fo 
vera  laquelle  tendirent  de  plus  en  p 
et  provisoires,  autant  que  le  compc 
reepondantes^'     No  sooner  was  \ 
distinctly  conceived  than  the  hi 
suddenly  illumiuatedj  as  the  story 
and  more  definite :  evei^'^wliere  th| 
vable  :  everywhere  the  ideal  of  h% 
and  more  of  the  province  primitiv( 
powers:  the  gods,  always  exaggi 
and  passions,  became  more   and 
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what  was  most  admirable  and  loveable  in  human  nature,  till, 
in  Ckristianitj,  there  emerged  the  avowed  Ideal  Man. 

It  is  therefore  an  nngeneroua  and  misplaced  reproach  so 
often  sneeringlj  cast  upon  Comte  that  he  has  enriched  his 
religion  bj  incorporating  largely  the  elements  of  Christianity. 
It  is  because  Christianity  was  the  highest  and  latest  de- 
velopment of  religions  thought,  and  because  it  brought  into 
preeminence  the  human  element  contained  in  all  religionSt 
that  it  was  the  effectual  preparation  for  a  religion  of 
Humanity.  Comte  therefore,  whose  aim  it  wa^  to  extricate 
from  the  whole  past  experience  of  the  race  whatever  was  in 
harmony  with  the  development  of  our  higher  nature,  could 
not  but  largely  incorporate  Christian  teaching  in  his  own 
synthesis.  And  thus  it  is  that  apart  from  certain  meta- 
physical doctrines- — very  lightly  held  by  moat  minds— there 
is  little  in  the  conceptions  of  the  most  enlightened  Christian 
which  is  not  identical  with  Positivism ;  or,  conversely,  there 
is  little  in  Positivism  which  Christians  do  not  or  cannot 
cordially  accept  in  aU  that  relates  to  this  life.  The  main 
distinction  lies  in  this,  that  Positivism  leaves  less  influence 
to  the  avowedly  selfish  motives. 

Unhappily  Comte  did  not  confine  himself  to  preaching  a 
noble  moral  doctrine,  but  irritated  his  antagonists  and 
perplexed  his  admirers  by  a  variety  of  particular  prescrip- 
tions, which  gratified  his  love  of  systeraatizatiou.  These  are 
regarded  as  absurd  or  worse ;  and  the  public  ever  ready  to 
fasten  upon  details  and  to  neglect  essentials,  quarrel  over 
these  particular  prescriptions,  declaim  against  them,  and 
laugh  at  them,  as  if  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity  meant  nothmg 
more.  It  is  the  spectacle  constantly  before  oin:  eyes  when  in 
the  squabbles  about  Ritualism,  men  forget  that  they  are 
Christians. 

Two  things  every  Religion  must  do  if  it  is  to  endure  :  it 
must  satisfy  the  intellect,  and  regulate  the  feelings*  To 
satisfy  the  intellect,  it  must  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
World  and  Society  such  as  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
by  understanding  to   modify,  the  External  Order  to  which 
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our  existence  is  subordinate.  To  regulate  the  feelings, 
must  famish  an  explanation  of  Man,  such  as  enables  us 
mnderstand,  and,  by  understanding,  adapt  ourselTes  to  H 
Jiitenial  Order  which  constitutes  the  moral  life.  How  fil 
PoBitivism  at  present  answers  to  such  demands  is  a  matt€l 
for  debate*  That  it  claims  to  answer  them  is  enough  1 
arrest  serious  attention.  So  much  is  clear  t  that  whenevi 
the  present  intellectual  anarchy  is  replaced  by  a  commoi 
Faithj  whenever  men  have  a  system  of  beliefs  respecting  tb 
universe  and  their  relation  to  it,  which  resting  on  demo 
strati  on  admits  of  no  dispute,  then— ^alas  I  the  prospect  seeni 
far  distant^wiU  arise  a  Polity  which  also  will  admit  of  i 
dissent.     Then  will  Philosophy  be  transformed  into  Eeligioi 

Meanwhile  anarchy  continues,  and  the  Faith  is  slow  i 
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TTITHERTO  the  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  that  of  a 
J-L  loog  period  of  preparation,  A  new  era  dawns  with  the 
transformation  of  Science  into  Philosophy,  Henceforward 
History  will  record  development,  not  revolution— convei^ence 
of  effort,  not  conflicts  Eacli  science  has  had  its  period  of 
preparation,  during  which  knowledge  was  accumulated,  but 
no  presiding  conceptions  gave  unity  to  researches,  no  fixed 
methods  enabled  all  men  to  assist  in  building  one  temple. 
Then  came  the  change :  each  science  was  ^  constituted/ 
separated  from  Common  Knowledge,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
labourers  were  convergent,  the  development  was  continuous. 
The  constitution  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  closes  the  period 
of  preparation,  and  opens  the  period  of  evolution.  This 
system  is  distinguished  from  all  phDosophical  systems 
hitherto  propounded  in  that  it  accepts  from  the  special 
sciences  the  Methods  they  have  employed  and  the  Results 
they  have  attained,  thus  presenting  an  expression  and 
summary  of  the  whole  of  human  effort :  instead  of  following 
the  old  plan  of  constructing  a  system  and  then  applying  its 
Method  and  Results  to  the  special  inquiries  of  the  sciences. 
It  is  far,  very  far  from  complete  as  a  Doctrine.  It  will  have 
to  undergo  many  enlargements  and  modifications,  advancing 
with  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  adapting  itself  flexibly  to 
all  the  changes  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  while  it  will 
thus  need  and  will  absorb  the  labours  of  tuture  generations, 
it  wiU  continue  in  the  same  path,  undisturbed  by  conflicta  of 
principles. 

This  prophecy  is  not  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
at  present  the  Doctrine  has  no  very  extensive  acceptance,  and 
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tLat  even  positive  thinkers  are  not  always  willing  to  accept  it. 
Hipparclius  and  Bich4t  found  lukewarm  adherents  mnong  the 
astronomers  and  biologists  of  their  day,  and  fierce  antagonists 
among  the  philosophers  5  bnt  the  rolling  years  brought  light 
into  men's  minds  ;  and  the  Positive  Philosophy  will  force  its 
way  to  empire,  in  spite  of  sceptics  and  opponents.  It  must 
do  so,  because  its  only  rivals  are  Theological  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  these,  after  a  long  reign,  have 
irretrievably  lost  their  supremacy  in  everj^  department  where 
they  have  been  confronted  with  Science.  No  sooner  was 
victorious  Science  transformed  into  a  Philosophy  than  the 
rivalry  was  virtually  at  an  end,  ThnSj  although  Comte 
may  come  to  be  as  antiquated  as  Hipparchus,  and  as  far 
behind  the  k?iowledge  of  the  day  as  Bieh4t  now  is,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  will  henceforth  reign  undisturbed. 

In  the  story  which  these  pages  have  told,  there  haa  been 
something  like  a  demonstration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
Method  upon  which  all  metaphysical  inquiries  proceed.  The 
urgent  need  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was  thus  made 
apparent.  If  the  Past  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  homo- 
geneous and  all-embracing  Doctrine,  what  indications  are 
there  in  the  Present  of  a  speedy  realisation  of  that  aim  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  a  volume  might  profitably  be 
employed^  In  the  few  pages  still  at  command,  T  can  only 
briefly  touch  on  it. 

In  Prance,  at  first  sight,  the  signs  seem  unfavourable, 
since  what  little  speculative  activity  exists  there  (out  of 
Science)  is  markedly  opposed  to  the  positive  spirit.  The 
reaction  against  the  18th  century  still  continues,  and 
'  Materialism  '  is  still  the  bugbear  erected  to  warn  men  away 
from  positive  tendencies.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  spiritualism  is  daily  falling  into  discredit,  and  what 
are  called  materialistic  opinions  are  rising  into  popularity. 
Nay,  even,  in  England  there  is  no  mistaking  the  strong 
current  towards  positive  ideas,  in  spite  of  our  theological 
impatience  of  whatever  can  be  stigmatised  as  Materialism. 
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Materialism  is  an  ugly  word,  which  connotes  certain 
opinions  of  very  questionable  validity  held  by  some  writera, 
and  opiniona  both  sUly  and  immoral  which  are  want-only 
attribuied  to  these  writers  by  rash  and  reckless  jiolemists. 
Be  their  opinions,  however,  what  thej  may,  the  materialists 
have  at  least  this  important  advantage,  that  they  strive  to 
get  rid  of  all  metaphysical  entities,  and  seek  an  explanation 
of  phenomena  in  the  laws  of  phenomena*  Their  doctrine 
may  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  truncated  and  imperfect ;  words 
and  vagne  generalities  are  too  often  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  distinct  conceptions;  but  the  opinions  should  be 
refuted  as  false,  not  denounced  as  dangerous.  Research  is 
arduous  enough  without  our  obstructing  the  path  with 
bugbears.  If  materiaUstic  opinions  are  erix>neous,  thej  are 
dangerous  to  the  extent  of  their  erroneousness ;  whereas 
most  men  declare  these  opinions  to  be  erroneous  because 
they  believe  them  to  be  dangerous*  Against  this  mode  of 
warfare  philosophers  are  bound  to  protest.  It  is  an  effective 
mode^  and  therefore  should  be  condemned.  Men  may, 
unhappily,  be  frightened  from  the  truth  and  cajoled  into 
error ;  *  and  in  France  the  cajolery  has  been  openly  avowee!, 
Victor  Cousin  frankly  appealing  to  tlie  ^  patriotism  *  of  his 
audience  in  favour  of '  nos  belles  doctrines/ 

The  reaction  against  the  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  less  a  reaction  against  a  docti'ine  proved  to  be 
incompetent  than  against  a  doctrine  believed  to  be  the  source 
of  frightful  immorality.  The  reaction  was  vigorous,  because 
it  was  animated  by  the  horror  which  agitated  Europe  at  the 
excesses  of  the   French   Eevolution,     Associated  in  men's 


*  M.  Taxne,  in  one  of  big  vivacious  eallies,  notices  the  Bmtf\l\  importAnce  the 
public  attjiches  to  pure  reasoning:  *  Attaquez  nne  psycbologie  par  line  ps]rchologii« ; 
V0U9  conTttincrcz  quatre  ou  cinq eaprits  solitaires,  mais  la  foule  vous  ^hapjwra*  Au 
contraire,  proclanK-z  bien  bant  que  si  Ton  eoutinue  k  croire  vo«  adversaire^,  Diett^ 
la  T^rit^i  la  morale  publiquo  sont  en  daijg<>r;  aussitot  I'anditotre  dii'ssera  lea 
oreiUes :  less  propri4taires  s'lnquii^toront  pour  Icur  bion,  los  fonetionnairet  pour 
leur  place  ;  on  regapdera  les  philosophes  denonc^s  avcc  d^*liaDe«  ;  par  provision  on 
Mera  leur  livro  des  mains  dc  a  enfants ;  le  pert?  de  famille  no  laJKaora  plus  wianif r 
L  son  fils  un  poison  probabla,* — Let  PkiiosopAes /ran^aia  du  XLXUma  8i4c(e,  p.  5. 
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minds  with  the  saturnalia  of  the  Terror,  the  philosaphica 
opinions  of  CondHlac,  Diderot,  and  Cahania  were  hell 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  Conyention;  and  wha 
niiglit  l>e  trite  in  those  opinions  was  flung  aaide  with  wha 
was  fake,  without  discrimination,  without  analysis,  in  fierce 
impetuous  disgust.  Every  opinion  which  had  what  wi 
called  *  a  taint  of  materialism/  or  seemed  to  point  in  that 
direction,  was  denounced  aa  an  opinion  necessarily  leadiuj 
to  the  destruction  of  all  Religion,  Morality,  and  Government 
Every  opinion  which  seemed  to  j>oint  in  the  direction 
spiritualism  was  eagerly  welcomed,  i)romulgated,  and  lauded 
not  because  it  was  demonstrably  true,  but  because  it 
supposed  capable  of  preserving  social  order.  And  indeec 
when,  looking  back  upon  those  times,  we  contemplate  thi 
misery  and  anarchy  which  disgi'aced  what  was  an  iuevitabU 
movement,  and  dimmed  what  was  really  noble  in  the  move 
metit,  we  can  understand  how  many  generous  hearts  an< 
minds,  tluctuatiug  in  perplexity,  did  instinctively  revolt  no 
only  against  the  Revolution,  but  against  all  the  princxpl 
which  were  ever  invoked  by  the  revolutionists.  Looking  a1 
the  matter  from  this  distance  we  can  see  clearly  enough  tha^ 
*  Materialism  '  had  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  Revolutio: 
than  Christianity  had  to  do  with  the  hideous  scenes  in  whici 
the  Anabaptists  were  actors ;  but  we  can  undei'stand  ho 
indelible  wiis  the  association  of  Revolution  with  Materialisi 
in  the  minds  of  that  generation. 

So  profoundly  influential  has  this  association  been,  that 
celebrate  surgeon  of  our  own  day  perilled  his  position  bj 
advocating  the  opinion,  now  almost  universally  accejited,  bii 
then  generiilly  shuddered  at,  that  the  brain  is  the  *  organ  * 
the  miud.  He  had  to  retract  that  opinion,  which  the  pioui 
Hartley  and  many  others  had  advanced  without  ofiencQ 
He  had  to  retract  it,  not  because  it  was  scientificall 
untenable,  but  because  it  was  declared  to  be  morally  daa 
gorous. 

The  histor}^  of  the  reaction  in  Fmnce  is  vei'y  instructiv€| 
but  it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  give; 
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adequately  to  narrate  the  story/  Pour  streams  of  influence 
converged  into  one,  all  starting  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  horror  at  the  Eevolntionary  excesses.'  Tlie  Catholics, 
with  the  great  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  M,  de  Bonald  at  their 
headj  appealed  to  the  religions  sentiments;  the  Royalists, 
with  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  appealed  to  the 
monarchical  and  literary  sentiments;  the  metaphysicians, 
with  Laroraigui^re  and  Maine  de  Biran,  and  the  moralists 
with  Eoyer-Collard,  one  and  all  attacked  the  wealc  points  of 
Sensationalism^  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  Scotch  and  Grerman  philosophies,  A  glance 
at  almost  any  of  these  writers  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
student  that  their  main  purpose  is  to  defend  morality  and 
order,  which  they  believe  to  be  necessarily  imperilled  by  the 
philosophy  they  attack.  The  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and 
sentiments  are  incessant.  Eloquence  is  made  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  argument ;  emotion  takes  the  place  of  demon- 
stration. The  hearer  is  charmed,  roused,  dazzled.  He 
learns  to  associate  all  the  nobler  sentiments  with  spiritualistic 
doctrines^  and  all  grovelling  ideas  with  materialistic  doctrines; 
till  the  one  school  becomes  inseparably  linked  in  his  mind 
with  emotions  of  reverence  for  whatever  is  lofty,  profound, 
and  noble,  and  the  other  with  emotions  of  contempt  for 
whatever  is  shallow  and  unworthy.  The  leaders  of  the 
reaction  were  men  of  splendid  talents,  and  their  work  was 
emimently  successful.  But  now  that  the  heats  of  controversy 
have  cooled,  and  all  these  debates  have  become  historical,  we 
who  look  at  them  from  a  distance  can  find  in  them  no 
philosophical  progress,  no  new  elements  added  which  could 
assist  the  evolution  of  Philosophy,  and  form  a  broader  basis 
for  future  monuments.  In  pohtical  and  literary  history 
these  attempts  would  claim  a  conspicuous  position ;  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy  they  deserve  mention  only  as  having 

♦  Tho  reiider  may  eotistilt  on  rhb  topic  DAitmoyr,  Euai  tnr  rHistmre  </e  /a 
Phiiasophit  tn  France  au  .YLYiime  SUcte ;  Taixk,  Leg  Pki/^fxophe^  fran^U  du 
XlXiknte  Siicl€\  and  Rataisson,  Happort  mr  h  PMi^Nsophie  en  Frtmce  anXIXi^ms 
8ikU. 
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made  manlciiid  aware  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  eighteen 
century  philosophy,  and  its  extraordinary  Iocmmv, 
oKce  was  eritical,  and  has  been  fnlfiUed* 

One  doctrmey  and  one  alone,  emerged  from  these  attemp 
and  held  for  some  tune  the  position  of  a  SchooL  It  ] 
noise  in  its  day,  but  eren  the  echoes  have  now  becoi 
almost  inaudible.     A  feebler  doctrine  scarcely  ever  obtain 


acquiescence : 


we  mnst  nerertheless  bestow  a  few  sen 


on  it  to  make  onr  story  complete.  Eclecticism  is  d 
but  it  produced  some  good  results,  if  only  by  the  impetoa 
gare  to  historical  research,  and  by  the  confirmation  it  gaf 
in  its  rery  weakness,  to  the  conclnsion  that  an  A  pri^ 
solution  of  transcendental  problems  is  impossible. 
Eclecticism  was  the  last  product  of  philosophical  specnlati0 
the  gathering  together  of  all  that  philosophers  had  achien 
and  the  evolution  from  these  separate  achievements  of 
final  doctrine, — which  final  doctrine  is  itself  rejected. 

Victor  Cousin  and  Thomas  Jouffroy  are  the  chiefs  of  th 
School !  one  a  brilliant  rhetorician  utterly  destitute  of  o| 
ginality,  the  other  a  sincere  thinker,  whose  merits  have  be( 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  brilliant  colleague.  As  a 
of  letters,  M,  Cousin  deserves  the  respect  which  attends  fa 
name,  if  we  except  the  more  than  questionable  use  which 
has  made  of  the  labours  of  pupils  and  assistants  witho^ 
acknowledgment.  However,  our  business  is  not  with  Cousi 
but  with  Eclecticism.  Royer^CoUitrd  introduced  the  pri 
eiples  of  the  Scotch  school,  to  combat  with  them  the  pri 
ciples  of  Sensationalism,  Eeid  and  Stewart  were  translati 
by  Jooflfroy,  explained  and  developed  by  Royer-Coll 
Jouflfroy,  and  Cousin,  The  talents  of  these  professors,  aidi 
by  the  tendency  towards  any  reaction,  made  the  Scot( 
philosophy  dominant  in  France.  But  Victor  Cousin's 
less  activity  led  him  to  the  study  of  £!ant : — and  certa 
doctrines  of  the  *  Konigsberg  sage  *  were  preached  by  hi 
with  the  same  ardour  as  that  which  he  had  formerly  devoti 
to  the  Scotch.  As  soon  as  the  Parisians  began  to  knd 
something  of  Kant,  M.  Cousin  started  off  to  Alexandria  for 
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KM^trme :  he  found  one  in  Proclus.  He  edited  Proclas ; 
Bctored  on  Mm;  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas^  and  would 
^bve  set  him  on  the  thr«:me  of  philosophy,  had  the  public 
Been  willing.  A  trip  to  Germany  made  him  acquainted  with 
Ibe  modem  Proclus— HegeL  On  hia  return  to  Paris  he 
Bresented  the  public  with  as  much  of  HegePs  doctrines  as  he 
^Duld  understand.  His  celebrated  Eclecticism  is  nothing 
but  a  misconception  of  Hegel's  Hut(yry  of  Fhilomphij^  fenced 
pound  with  several  plausible  arguments* 

Gifted  with  gi*eat  oratorical  power,  flattering  the  prejudices 
and  passion  of  the  majority,  tempted  as  most  orators  are  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  effect,  and  incapable,  from  native 
incapacity  or  from  defective  training,  of  gaining  any  clear 
insight,  Victor  Cousin  by  his  qualities  and  defects  rose  to  an 
eminence  which  was  regrettable,  because  it  overshadowed  the 
eflfortfl  of  nobler  minds.  He  was  the  source  of  philosophical 
patronage,  and  he  filled  the  chaii-s  of  France  with  professors 
who  were  his  adherents,  or  who  dared  not  openly  expose  his 
weakness.  The  consequence  was,  that,  being  crassly  ignorant 
of  Science,  he  kept  Philosophy  aloof  from  all  scientific 
influences.  The  progress  of  centuries  was  ignored,  and  the 
methods  of  Scholasticism  were  once  more  brought  into  vogue. 
A  painful  cant  of  ^  question  begging '  eloquence  supplied  the 
place  of  research.  The  clear,  precise  genius  of  France  was 
for  a  time  ashamed  of  its  clearness,  and  in  sheer  terror  of 
being  thought  superficial  and  immoral  rejected  the  aid  of 
Science,  and  went  maundering  on  about  U  Mai^  V(Eil  interne^ 
rinjini,  le  Vrai,  le  BeaUy  el  U  Bieii  in  a  pitiable  manner. 

Among  the  productions  of  late  years  which  deserve  serious 
attention,  may  be  named  the  two  works  of  M.  Couniot,  the 
Logic  of  M.  DelbcBuf,  and  the  Essays  of  M,  Renouvier.*  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  recent  productions,  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  M.  Taine,t  wherein  he  has  resumed  with  French 

*  OoirsicoT :  Etsm  mr  U$  fondemmUw  tU  no»  Cmmamemeea^  3  vol*.  1861 ;  und 
Traitl  de  Fenchatnemmt  des  IdU»  fimdammiaiea  dmu  Iw  »memm  et  dixn^  rkistoir^, 
2  ToU.  1S61 ;  IIkldceuf:  Eutd  d§  Lo^igut  sdmtifi^,  1006;  Hmtoumuii  EssttU 

Keg^nhtiJe,  1851. 
b:  Jh  Clttltiligmc0,  2  vols.  1870. 
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cleameas  and  his  own  felicity  of  style,  Bome  of  the 
established  results  of  psychological  research  in  Engia: 
Germany,  uniting  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  with   H< 
Helmholtz,  and  Wundt.     It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise 
see  how,  after  following  these  leaders  through  the  great 
part  of  his  worlc,  he  endeavours  at  the  close  to  adopt  Heg 
principles,  and  present  them  as  a  basis  for  a  future  Met 
physic.     But  whether  the  reader  agree  or  disagree  with 
yiews  M,  Taine  puts  forth,  he  will  be  interested  throughoi^ 
and  always  stimulated  to  re-investigatiou  of  the  problems, 
In   Italy  the   philosophic   activity   is  almost   exclusivi 
metaphysical,  and  mainly  directed  by  Theology,     There  m 
centre  of  Hegeliauism  at  Naples,  of  which  M,  Vera  is  t 
leader;    and   a    small    section   of   reactionists   against 
Theology,  of  which  Signor  Franchi  may  be  regarded  as 
type.*     But  I  only  know  one  philosophic  work  that  has  al 
positive  tendency,  and  that  is  the  very  remai'kable  treatia 
by  the  Padre  Secchi  of  Rome,t  which  no  one  interested  ii 
the  modem  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  the  Physical  Forofl 
should  neglect,     A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  philosoph] 
has  been  given  by  Signor  Ferrari,!  but  I  cannot  speak  as  i 
its  value. 

In  Germany,  so  long  the  home  of  Metaphysics,  the  mo" 
ment    has    for   some    time   past    been    decidedly    towan 
positivism.     '  The  fall  of  Hegeliauism,*  says  Haym,  *  is  coi 
nected  with  the  sense  of  deadness  generally  in  philosophy.' 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  P     So  great  a   failure  of  sui 
exulting  hopes,  necessarily  led  to  a  despair  of  speculation 
The  majority  turned  impatiently  away  from  researches  whid 
landed  every  one  in  Scepticism  or  Absurdity,  and  gave  th< 
attention  to  Science,  which  promised  less,  but  fulfilled 
much  more.     There  was,  and   is  still,  a  small  minority 
willing  to  relinquish  Speculation.     Nor  can  they  be  blami 

*  Feakcei  :  La  FUoaqfiu  ddU  ScuoU  Ifalmne,     1863. 
t  Sbcchi  :  L*  Uniti  delU  Fcrwejmehe ;  soffffio  diJUmofia  naturaU,     18ft| 
X  FsR&AJii :  E/mi  mr  THtMUw^  cU  la  Phil,  en  Italic  au  XlXikme 
1869. 
J  Bath  :  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit^  p.  6. 
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Speculation  maEiifestlj  failed,  the  causes  of  its  failure  have 
Lot  been  adequately  revealed;    and  hence  there  are  still 
ent  soldiers  ready  again  and  again  to  join  the  forlorn 
ope.     Not  seeing  that  the  method  of  Metaphysics  is  one 
which  no  certainty  can  be  reached,  the  seekers  continue 
m  the  old  path  instead  of  trying  a  nev^  path ;  they  retrace 
e  steps  of  their  predecessors  to  discover,  if  possible^  some 
►ye*path  that  had  been  overlooked.   This  explains  the  revival 
f  interest  in  Kant,  Herbart,  Schopenhauer,  and  Leibnitz, 
nlike  Science,  which  never  returns  upon  a  refuted  error, 
ever  reoccupies  abandoned  positions,  Metaphysic  naturally 
turns  to  its  forsaken  idols,  burning  fresh  incense  on  their 
tars.     Not  being  verifiable,  Metaphysic  is  not  refutable- 
'bserve,   moreover,  that  whereas  Science  is  cosmopolitan, 
Metaphysic  is  national.     It  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
ngHsh  Astronomy,  Gennan  Physiology,  Italian  Physics,  or 
'rench  Chemistry,  except  as  illustrating  the  state  of  these 
losmopolitan  sciences  in  the  several  countries ;  and  a  work 
in  one  of  these  sciences  that  was  not  intelligible  in  all 
<K)untries,  an  experiment  that  was  only  valid  in  France,  and 
not  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  would  be  at  once  put 
out  of  court*     Not  so  with  Metaphysical  Philosophy,     The 
Germans  boast  that  theyj  and  they  alone,  possess  a  philo- 
sophy ;  and  it  is  true  that  we  can  speak  of  German  Philo- 
sophy, as  we  speak  of  Chinese  Religion,  the  dogmas  and 
rites  of  which  are  to  other  nations  unintelligible  or  absurd. 
Only  by  dint  of  patient  preparation  can  the  most  philo- 
sophical  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or   Italian,  understand 
German  philosophy ;    its  terminology,  its  maxims,  its  as- 
sumptions,  its   proofs,   lie  remote   from  the    sphere  of  his 
thoughts.      On  the  other  hand,  the  German  regards  with 
undisguised  contempt  the  efforts  of  all  other  nations.     He 
considers  that  he  has  a  Calculus  where  others  have  only  a 
Multiplication  Table, 

Nevertheless  it  is  as  I  said ;  Germany  is  awakening 
to  the  conidction  that  Science  must  displace  *Metaphysic. 
Ontology  finds  few  cultivators,  and  Psychology  calls  itself 
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a  Naturmasenschafi,  and  very  streimously  seeks  to  diseaT 
the  organic  meclianism  of  thought.*  The  break  up  of 
Hegelian  school  was  coincident  with  the  popularity  of 
Herbartian,  or  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  math 
matical  metaphysicians ;  and  the  disciples  have  mainly  di 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  assaults  on  the  a  pri 
Method,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  necessary  pre! 
to  Positivism.  Fichte  the  yoimger  tells  us  that  *sin< 
the  systems  which  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  abeolii 
knowledge  have  died  out,  and  the  Kantian  maxim  thai 
can  only  comprehetid  truth  as  it.  stands  in  relation  to  humi 
nature  has  been  reintroduced,  it  has  become  evident  that  i 
philosophical  problems  must  be  placed  under  the  control 
psychology.  This  is  the  essential  character  of  that  Germi 
speculation  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  times  of  Schelliu 
and  HegeL  .  ,  *  We  do  not  mean  that  any  particuli 
psychological  doctrine  (whether  that  of  Kant.,  Fries, 
Herbart)  has  been  fmaliy  established,  but  simply  that  tj 
science  of  the  human  mind  aud  the  laws  of  its  intelligent 
must  be  made  the  universal  starting  point  of  philosophy,*  f 

If  we  examine  the  psychological  writings  of  the  day, 
shall  be  struck  with  the  change  which  has  come  o 
German  Philosophy,  since  even  the  writers  who  are  st 
hampered  by  metaphysictil  trammels  are  surprisingly  eag^ 
to  borrow  all  the  aid  they  can  from  Science,  while  one  and  i 
see  the  absolute  necessitj^  of  detecting  in  mental  phenomei 
the  determining  physiological  processes.  And  this  tondem 
is  still  more  visible  in  the  outburst  of  Materialism  whi( 


*  Among  the  most  remarkable  works  &r«  Wiim :  Ldkr^uek  der  Psyckolo^  ^ 
ISf^immmmmA^ft,  1S49;  Lotkb:  Medicini^ke  Paychoiogie,  1S52 ;  Fmcmnn: 
mmUe  der  PByckophysik,  1S60;  WrxDT:  l'orii(fnn^fn  ii^  die  Menschm 
Thifr»teU^  1863;  WuKDTt  Beiiragt  sur  Throrie  drr  Sinntwunakmtkmung,  IS^ 
and  Uie  lOMarches  of  Hslmholti  :  Handhueh  der  phymoioffitehtn  Opiik,  iod 
I8d7.  8om«  of  the  w«ulU  of  Gernum  pffjchoJogicail  mrestigiitioiis  will  be  tuf^ 
1uci<ilj  proBeottfd  in  J.  D.  Iilo&sixs  Introduction  to  Mmtai  PkiloBopkjf  on 
Induettm  Mnthod,  ISeS. 

t  J.  n.  Ficstb:   CimtrilmtionM  to  Mmttd  PkUooopfy,    TniMUt«l  bjr  J. 
MaEBu,  IdGO,  p.  sa. 
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>k  place  some  eighteen  years  ago,  recalllDg  the  old  days  of 
Geological  controversy. 

In  1852,  Moleschottj  the  physiologist,  published  a  remark- 
We  book,  Der  Kreidauf  des  Lebem^j  mainly  directed  against 
ebig's  physiological  errors.  It  describes  in  graphic  and 
jpular  style  the  '  circle  of  matter '  from  the  mineral  world  to 
lie  vegetal  world,  and  from  the  vegetal  world  to  the  animal, 
ttd  from  the  animal  to  the  psychical  world.  The  psychical  ? 
ven  80.  Moleschott  is  a  frank  materialist,  admitting 
realities  bnt  Matter  and  Force,  two  inseparable  ideas, 
kll  the  phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind  he  ivlegates  to  the 
ages  of  Matter.  In  his  chapter  on  Force,  he  attacks  the 
id  metaphysical  conception  of  Force  [Kraft)  as  an  indepen- 
&nt  Entity,  reducing  it  simply  to  the  properties  of  Matter. 
we  know  Matter  only  through  its  properties,  and  never 
[low  the  properties  in  the  absence  of  Matter,  the  conclusion 
*  kein  Stoff  ohne  Kraft,  keine  Kraft  ohne  Stoff :  no  Matter 
rithout  Force,  no  Force  without  Matter.' 

The  book  created  an  uproar.  In  the  same  year,  Karl 
Togt,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  published  his  Bilder  avs  dem 
hierleben.  Manj'  who  forgave  Vogt's  red  republicanism  in 
[)nsideration  of  his  researches  in  Embryology,  especially  of 
le  salmon  tribe,  were  startled  out  of  their  tolerance  when 
they  found  him,  in  an  essay  on  the  souls  of  animals,  de- 
claring that  men  are  only  animals,  and  that  '  thought  stands 
the  same  relation  to  the  brain  as  the  bile  to  the  liver/ 
)f  course  he  meant  nothing  so  extravagant  as  the  words 
iply ;  and  he  afterwards  declared  that  his  meaning  simply 
ms  the  meaning  genei'ally  accepted  respecting  thought 
a  function  of  the  brain.  But  like  Proudhon'a  famous 
pistol  shot — la  proprUtS  c^ent  le  vol — the  noise  of  this  formula 
startled  the  world.  The  essay  was  unhappily  one  unworthy 
of  such  a  man  as  Vogt ;  flippant  and  fragmentar)",  it  could 
only  serve  to  exasperate,  not  to  convince.  Nevertheless,  so 
ready  were  men's  minds  to  be  stirred  on  this  subject,  that 
even  this  slight  concussion  hastened  the  general  outbreak, 
and   Rudolph  Wagner    (May   1853)  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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iiewfpi^>en,  ccfubemg  that  he  dificontiimed  the  pabUca 
of  hia  Phynologisehe  Brirfe  beeaiue  of  the  *  uproar 
diagcui'  excited  bj  hia  dentmciation  of  MateriaUsm, 
bj  his  anpopular  riews  on  the  relationB  of  Faith  and  Ka 
ledge* 

The  uproar  eontinaed,  and  in  1854  Wagner  declared 
intention  of  discmising  the  question  of  a  ^special  i 
substance  '  at  the  Qottingen  Congress  of  physiologists* 
chaUenge  was  gladly  accepted  by  Ludwig ;  and  Congress 
aliire  with  expectation.  But  Wagner  was  either  too  un 
to  attend,  or,  as  opponents  aver^  shrank  from  the  discusa 
At  any  rate  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  foi 
small  support :  ^  The  reader  may  form  a  conception  of 
intellectual  tendencies  of  men  of  science  on  this  quesi 
when  he  reflects  on  the  fact  tliat  among  fire  bun 
persons  present^  not  one  single  roice  was  raised  in  farom 
the  gpiritualistic  phOosophy/  * 

In  the  same  year  Wagner  appealed  to  the  wide  publi 
an  essay  on  Faith  and  Knowledge  {Glaitben  and  Wtsstm) 
which  he  declared  that  in  matters  of  Faith  he  thought 
the  pooroat  charcoal-burner,  but  in  matters  of  Knowledgi 
adopted  all  the  results  of  science*    Vogt  was  roused, 
replied  in  a  terrible  pamphlet :    *  The  Creed  of  a  Charo 
burner  versus  Science '  {Kohlergluuhe  imd  WiMCfiscluift^  I8« 
This  was  succeeded  by  Biiclmer's  famous  '  Matter  and  Fos 
[Kraft  uiul  Skiff')^  which  i-apidlj  ran  through  seven  or  ei 
editions^  and  was  for  a  time  the   *  best  abused '   book 
Europe.     Soon  afterwards  came  Czolbe's  Neue  BarsteUun^ 
Sensualimnus^  Yfhich  may  be  called  the  Systcmcde  la  ^titapi 
the  nineteenth  century.     I  cannot  here  enumerate  the  bo 
and  pamphlets  which  appeared  on  this  subject ;  much 
give  any  exposition  of  their  views^     It  is  enough  to  note 
fact   of  the   coDflietj   because   even  the   must  eonsiden 
opponents  of  Materialism ,  such  as  Wagner,  Lotae,  and  Fie 
were  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  question  on  purely  sciem 
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tinds :  and  if  they  oppose  the  materialist  school,  it  was 
,use  they  saw,  and  I  think  justly  saw,  the  failure  of  that 
ool  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  either  of  eoamical  or 
chical  problems. 
The  intellectual  ferment  was  beneficial.  The  materialists 
'aimed  and  received  a  wide-spread  synipatliy  in  their  efforts 
to  root  out  the  lingering  Scholasticism,  which  obstructed 
Science,  and  prevented  the  elaboration  of  a  true  Philosophyt 
They  were  applauded  also  for  their  resistance  to  official 
orthodoxy  and  compromise.  They  pcunted  to  the  vanity  of 
OBtological  systems,  and  called  upon  men  to  enter  fearlessly 
on  the  path  of  objeetive  inquiry*  They  popularised  many  of 
the  results  of  Science.  It  was  a  great  gain  to  the  majority, 
even  of  scientific  men,  and  still  more  of  philosophers,  to  learn, 
aa  they  learned  from  Dnbois-Reymond*  and  Moleschott, 
that  Force  was  not  an  Entity  which  ruled  passive  Matter,  but 
that  *  both  were  abstractions  from  things,  each  completing 
the  other,  each  presupposing  the  other/  Force  being  the 
dynamical  aspect  of  Matter,  as  Matter  is  the  statical  aspect 
of  Force. 

But    while   the  public,   impatient    of  Metaphysics,  sym- 

thised  with  this  spirit,   and  applauded  its  revolutionary 

our,   cautious,   circimispect  men  of    science   could   not 

,t  object  to  a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  settling  intricate 

lestioDS,  which  left  all  the  essential  difficulties  untouched. 

ey  felt  that  only  a  first  step  had  been  taken  in  getting  rid 

the  metaphysical  entities ;  and  that  not  much  advantage 

gained  when  these  were  replaced  by  mere  phrases. 
It  is  the  sense   of  nnexplained    difficulties  which  keeps 
y  scientific  minds  from  adopting  Materialism,  even  when 
ey  sympathise  with  the  leading  purpose  of  the  materialists, 
"e  need  but  a  more  thorough  application  of  the  biological 
Method  to  disclose  that  the  materialist  view  is  quita  as  im- 
perfect as  the  spiritualist  view.     K  the  hypothesis  of  a  spirit 
is  merely  the  introduction  of  a  misleading  phrase,  which 

*  Di7Bois-Rirr>ioxD ;  Unfer$Hchunffen  ubcr  ikitrUche  E^^trmiat^  1S4S,  i.  38. 
VOL.  II.  So 
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pretends  to  explain    the  phenomena  by  naming  them,  m 

less  unpkilosopliical  is  the  intxoduction  of  the  famous  formul 
respecting  the  braiu  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  unaceompauii 
by  any  clear  statement  of  what  an  *  organ '  is,  or  what  is  i 
eluded  under  the  complex  term  '  mind.'  If  '  mind '  is  thi 
collective  name  for  a  large  group  of  f auctions,  sensitive,  em 
tive,  intellective,  and  active,  Biology  must  reject  altogether  th 
exclusive  assignment  of  these  functions  to  the  brain,  i 
must  declare  that  to  call  the  brain  '  the  organ  of  the  mini 
is  about  as  legitimate  as  to  call  the  heart '  the  organ  of  life* 

If  the  brain  is  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  factors 
mental  manifestations,  the  most  important  it  may  be,  thes 
Biology  demands  that  the  mechanism  be  displayed,  and  tin 
the  cerebral  processes  on  which  mental  actions  depend  1 
exhibited  in  some  such  orderly  connection  as  that  which  dii 
plays  the  part  played  by  the  intestinal  ea.nal  in  digestion, 
the  osseous  and  muscular  strnctnres  in  locomotion.  Has  ani 
one  done  this?  No  one  has  attempted  it.  Materialism 
powerful  in  as  far  as  it  invokes  the  Methods  of  Science,  am 
proclaims  the  old  scholastic  habits  of  thought  unsuited 
our  age.  The  sympathy  it  has  excited,  in  spite  of  its  narrow- 
ness, is  a  sign  of  the  times  ^  and  when  we  couple  with  it  thi 
visible  decay  of  all  metaphysical  systems,  and  the  visible  exj 
tension  of  Science,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Germany  alai 
the  Positive  Philosophy  must  ere  long  prevaU,  being  as 
is  the  only  system  which  can  embrace  all  tendencies  auii 
furnish  a  homogeneous  doctiine  of  the  World,  Society 
and  Man, 

Nor  are  the  signs  less  hopeful  in  England.  An  impatient 
of  Metaphysics  has  long  existed — an  impatience  not  alway 
indeed,  grounded  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  reasons  whid 
justify  it,  but  sustained  by  the  observation  of  repeated  failu 
on  the  part  of  Metaphysics,  and  of  increasing  success  on  tls 
part  of  Positive  Science,  A  painful  degree  of  insincerity,  i 
on  uneasy  alacrity  in  catching  at  any  compromise  which  maj 
for  the  nonce  ^accommodate  '  the  radically  incompatible  con- 
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■usions  of  Theology  and  Science,  have  always  been,  and  con- 
■nne  to  be,  exhibited.  Men  %visb  to  think,  or  wish  the  world 
Bd  believe  they  think,  that  both  Theology  and  Science  may  be 
■rue ;  meanwhile  they  steadily  refuse  to  give  up  Science,  and 
■lus,  at  whatever  cost  to  consistency,  the  tendency  towards  a 
■hoi^ough  adoption  of  the  positive  point  of  view  is  manifestly 
■rowing,  Metaphysic  is  out  of  court.  Neither  word  nor 
■ling  finds  favour.  Ferrier's  Ihstliutes  of  Metaphijaics^  one  of 
■lie  moat  remarkable  books  of  our  time,  is  like  a  lonely  obelisk 
pn  the  broad  flat  plain :  there  are  not  even  cairns  beside  it. 
■he  one  great  metaphysician  who  lias  formed  a  school.  Sir 
■Filliam  Hamilton,  energetically  disclaimed  all  the  preten- 
nons  of  Ontology,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  explanation  of 
phe  conditions  of  knowledge.  His  influence,  aided  by  that  of 
Itfr.  Mansel  and  others,  has  been  purely  destructive.  If 
Uiese  distingnislied  writers  are  indisposed  to  adopt  the  posi- 
pive  point  of  view,  they  have  at  least  effectively  prepared  for 
Its  future  adoption  by  their  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
fcaetaphysical  speculation. 

I  Turning  from  the  Hamtltonian  school  to  the  thinker  who 
■as  exercised  the  deepest  and  widest  influence  on  our  genera- 
Kon,  Mr.  Stuart  MUl,  we  see  an  unmistakable  illustration  of 
kbe  tendency  of  English  thought  to  set  aside  theological  and 
Hietaphysical  explanations  as  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
■resent  knowledge.  Mr.  Mill  is  a  declared  adherent  of  the 
positive  Philosophy  :  though  not  regarding  that  Philosophy 
lL8  by  any  means  perfect,  nor  disposed  to  accept  every  conclu- 
■ion  put  forwcird  by  Comte,  he  has  recognised  the  truth  of 
Bie  leading  principles,  and  h^is  largely  contributed  to  their 
Biffusion,  It  is  characteristic  of  our  condition  that  to  the 
■ABt  body  of  cultivated  Englishmen  his  Logic  has  sufficed  for 
■II  their  instruction  in  Philosophy.  The  very  celebrity  of 
Ihat  work  absolves  me  from  further  notice  of  it  in  this  rapid 
sketch.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  his 
very  remarkable  Examination  of  the  Philomphj  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton^  which  in  many  ways  must  help  the  education  of 
our  countrymen.     The  republication  of  Ids  father's  Analt/tii9 
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cf  ttte  Hnman  Mind^  with  abundi 
Profeflsor  Bain,  Mr.  Grote,  aod 
been  a  real  service  to  Psycholog; 
ting  intellect  of  Jamea  Mill  is  sl|| 
this  work;  while  many  Bhorto 
Jrtafy#M  are  rectiSed  in  the  anm 
boak  a  good  representative  of 
Psychology* 

Another  eminent  thinker  of  ihi 
Bain,  who  has  restricted  himaeU 
writiog^s  display  a  thorongh  maati 
a  familiarity  with  all  the  seiencea 
(dhci  {8nl  edit.,  1865),  in    The  15 
edit.,  1868),  and  in  the  Logic :  Imh 
he  has  availed  himself  of  much  th 
spectinjT  the  nervous  mochanismJ 
the  light  of  patient  payehological 
rich  in  information  and  suggestioi 
ceasfally  exhibited   the    evolution 
earliest  phenomena  of  sensation  ; 
the  germ  of  Discrimination,  and  h 
of  all  Cognition,     Nor  has  anyon< 
upon  the  nature  of  voluntary  mj| 
logical  process  on  which  tliey  dep^ 

It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  th 
a  fuller  account  of  these  works,  ^ 
our  epoch  ;  but  I  may  point  to  one 
ing  on  my  present  argument,  i 
department  of  inquiry  still  in  ft 
old  to  Metaphysics  is  the  depart 
in  ibis  the  only  cultivators  who  h 
positive  thinkers,  namely, 
Spencer. 

The  last-named  writer   is 
influence*     In  spite  of  the  intem€ 
principles  and  the  theological  an< 
officially  admitted,  even  antagonist 
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force  and  ekaniess  of  his  genius,  the  extent  and  pro- 
idity    of   Lis    scientific   knowledge.     It    is    questionable 
rhether  any  thinker  of   finer  calibre  has  appeared  in   onr 
juntry ;  although  the  future  aloue  can  determine  the  posi- 
jn  he  is  to  assume  in  History,     At  present  he  is  too  close 
us  for  an  accurate  estimate ;  and,  moreover,  to  this  end  his 
Bm  should  be  before  us  in  its  entirety,  whereas  only  two 
irtfl — Fird  Frivciples  (1862)  and  The  Frinciples  of  Biohujij 
^864-7}  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Principles  of  Pgychology — 
Eive  as  yet  appeared.*     He  alone  of  British  thinkers  has 
janised  a  System  of  Philosophy,     Seeing  that  he  adopts 
^the  positive  Method,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  positive 
^irii,  and  constructs  his  system  solely  out  of  the  positive 
ciences,  one  eannot  but  raise  the   question,  Wliat  is  his 
elation  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  ?     This  question  becomes 
le  more  pertinent  because  Mi\  Spencer    has   on  several 
L'casions  expressed  his  dissent  from  Comte's  views,  some- 
imes  indeed  exaggeratiug  the  amount  of  difference  in  vin- 
lieatittg  his  unquestionable   originality,  and  iinplyiug  an 
itagonism  vrhich  does  not  exist.     Even  if  I  thought  Mr. 
Spencer  always  in  the  right  where  he  opposes  Comte  (and  I 
km  very  far  from  thinking  so),  1  should  still  claim  him  as  a 
puissant  ally  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which  is  something 
ater  than  Comte — being  the  product  of  all  History.     This 
lilosophy  will  undergo  many  and  important  modifications  ; 
le  whole  tendency  of  Mulecuhir  Phyaies  as  now  cultivated 
is  one  which  must  finally  intrcduee  such  niodificaiions.     Mr. 
Spencer  may  impress  on  its  details  important  changes^  but 
be  will  nevertheless  no   more  disturb  tlie  integrity  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  than    Schwann    by   his  cell-theory,  or 
Dubois- Reymond  by  kis  discovery  of  the  muscular  currents, 
disturbed  the  integrity  of  Biology.     Comte  was  the  first  to 
create  that  Philosophy,  as  Bichat  created  Biology  :  successors 
may  gradually  displiice  many  of  the  provisional  ideas  out  of 


♦  Mr  SpJLSCp:k'ft  other  worka  are  *SrnV?/  M//jr*  (1051),  Principle*  of  P^^chtflo^ 
(18fi5)»  two  ^-ohimcs  of  Eitay^,  a  small  viiluine  qd  Edtrcatitm^  imd  a  puttiphlct  on 
2%"  Ctn^mfeatiim  of  the  Sciencfa. 
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whicli  these  creations  were  fon 
general  Btructure  will  remain  ui 

Mr.  Spencer  is  unequivocally 
ever  be  may  repudiate  being  col 
His  object  is  that  of  the  Positii 
organisation  into  a  harmonious  I 
neralities  of  Science  by  the  applid 
and  the  complete  displacement  at 
The  peculiar  character  he  imprdj 
workiijcF  out  in  detail  of  the  Law 
Schelling  said  was  the  peculiar  ci 
and  which  the  Germans  have  wo 
in  almost  every  direction,  con0| 
admiration;   but  the  Positive  PI 
discoveries,  as  it  will  tabsorb  all  f\ 
Method  and  in  its  spirit ;  rejectii 
logical  tendencies  which  he  b< 
regarding  his  faihires  as  it  dis 
and  every  other  seeker* 

Am  I  claiming  too  much  for  ' 
claiming  for  it  whatever  the  futu 
it  for  Comte  would  indeed  be  | 
it  for  that  Philosophy  which  it  is 
have  extricated  from  the  produo| 
claim  it  for  Humanity, 
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rot]«eats,  bis  view  of  diseaaes,  ii.  426. 
How  he  regarded  phrenohigji  431 
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Bruno,  Giurdiauo,  bis  writings,  ii.  03. 
Kotic«  of  him,  02,  Becomes  a  Do- 
miuican  friar,  93.  Doubts  the  mystery 
of  tran substantiation,  03,  Attacks 
Arifitotle's  authority,  93.  Flifs  from 
the  cloister,  94  His  open  dis«idence, 
06,  Goes  lo  Geneva,  96.  And  sub- 
sequently to  Paris,  97.  His  popubirity 
there,  97.  In  England.  98.  His  wi't 
t'omljat  at  Oxford,  99.  His  lecturos 
then?,  100.  His  public  disputation  at 
Paris,  100.  In  Germany,  10 1.  IV 
fends  Satan,  101-  Kxc<mimunicatpd, 
101.  At  Friinkfort,  102.  Atid  at 
Venice,  302.  Tried  beforu  the  Jn- 
quisiiion,  102.  Submits  to  the Clmrrb, 
lOr*.  Trwnsferred  to  a  llonuin  prison, 
104.  Exeonmiunicated,  and  senteno*^ 
to  be  burticd  idive.  104.  His  martvr- 
dimi,  lOo.  Hi-H  philosophy,  107.  His 
works,  107,  111,  His  merits,  108, 
1U1>.  His  cr*'ed.  109.  His  views 
respecting  God.  110.  Analyhis  of  his 
*ypaccio,"  113,  114 


CABANIS,  PIERKE  JEAN 
GEOKGES.  ciireer  of,  ii.  386. 
Commencvmt'nt  of  ibe  Biologicul 
ilothod  in  tlie  work  of,  387.  His 
coticeptiou  of  a  possible  Psychology, 
387,  388,  His  i^urvey  of  liuman 
organism  compared  with  that  uf 
animals,  390.  His  inquiry  intu  the 
rebitions  existing  between  moral  and 
physical  conditions,  391,  Poptdnrity 
of  lits  work,  392.  Hts  ambiguous 
lanj^mge,  393 

Call  pi  IS  of  Bijgdad,  tJietr  inqiiries  for 
nianuseriptJi.  ii,  36 

Csmeiwles,  i   367-     In  Rome,  368 

Categories,  Aristotle  s  anungement  of 
the,  1,  304 

Cnusality,  AJgazzili's  argument  ogiainsti 
ii.  57 

Catt^^ation,  Hume's  doctrine  of,  antici- 
pated by  Ijocke,  ii.  261.  HumoV 
theory  of,  337.  Perh^ips  borrowod  it 
from  Hobbes,  338 

Crtu^e,  Final,  the  starting  of  Lmbnite, 
ii.  273 

Chemistry  found  to  be  dangerous,  ii.  87 

Christianity,  ita  struggle  with  Neo-Pla* 
tontsm,  i.  380,  381 

Church,  its  opposition  to  Literdtnre  and 
Science,  ii.  4,     Causes  of  this,  & 

Ciceno,  intluence  of  Greek  philosophy 
on  the  Dialo^es,  i,  379 

Classification,  Plato's  opinion  on,  i  237 

Col  ems,  Jean,  his  biography  of  Spinuuh 
ii.  164 
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Colour,  Aristotle's  itlf-a  w  to,  u  329, 
Vi*W9of  ib^  aneifnt».  330  nnfe 

Combn,  Gi'orge,  his  improreinentj  in 
t\w  noTnenelntnre  of  tht?  tbeoify  of 
Plirono^'igy.  ii.  435 

Common  8ciis<*,  Bishop  Berkeley  and,  ii. 
297,  Cansve  prtxlucing  the  re^cljon 
of,  308  Que«tiunablo  tenets  in  the 
philusophj  of,  399 

Conit*.  A Dgustts  compares  the  hypotheMfl 
of  Gflll  with  thi»t  of  Dfsciirtes.  u.42d. 
And  with  Bronitsftig,  426.  Sketch  of 
his  life  andcftreer*  654.  H  h  friend8hip 
with  Toinsot  iind  Do  Bhiinville,  656. 
Private  »eert*t«ry  to  Casimir  Purler, 
6 A (5.  Goes  over  to  St.  Simoti,  657. 
Their  open  rupture,  660,  His  mar- 
riage, 661.  Hj6  lectures,  663.  At- 
tiu'ked  b?  inpiiiiity,  663.  His  works, 
608,  Hif>  reasonR  for  not  joinir>g  the 
>^jvtioaHl  Guartl,  6 09.  Bect>mc8  e»f-y 
in  hit*  eireumstiiuet  B,  670.  Al»»tAiiis 
from  reftdinp,  670.  Hi»  method  of 
composition,  670.  A  pupiKs  re^oU*^ 
tions  of  him,  671.  His  eepamtion 
from  his  wife,  676,  DriTen  frr^m  hia 
official  position,  676.  Beceives  as- 
BiMance  from  England,  677.  Mtets 
Mft^lame  Clotilde  do  Vuux.  678, 
Her  deft! h,  67S.  Ohjeetiojs  taken  to 
him,  680.  His  second  atta4-k  of  in- 
Rftnity,  681,  His  Pf^fftUjur  ;wwr>ii«f, 
683,  His  Cuti'chtjtmf  pfygititf,  fiS/V. 
Ihe  Si/nthhe  suhjtcdve,  680.  Br. 
Bobintt's  »ketoh,686.  Hif  denth,086. 
Critieisms  of  his  works.  687 ►  688,  Ac- 
ennnt  of  the  Positive  Philo^oph^-,  680. 
The  famous  hi  dfv  troi«  itat»,  715. 
Points  tiH<.Hi!ing  the  inte^iiy  of 
Coiiite's  tk>ctrifje,  724.  The  plaee  he 
gives  to  Psjcbologj',  724,  Tninsfor- 
niation  of  philosophj  into  religion, 
lU 

Conceptual  i**ro,  ii,  29.  30.  FftTOurwith 
whieh  i(  It*  repanled,  30 

Cuudillae,  Etiiune  Boonot,  A\A^  rlt% 
his  life  and  works,  ii.  348.  Influence 
of  5In<l]1e,  Ferrand  over  his  speeu- 
Litiuns,  349.  His  works.  349.  His 
rjhtt'm,  349.  His  remarks  on  Loeke. 
3/JO.  How  seiisntion  traosforma  itself 
into  ali  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
352,  Ohjeetions  to  his  fly»ft*ni,  3/>2. 
Peeuliaritj  in  his  system,  355,  His 
genesis  of  the  faculties,  356,  Ht» 
aystemattte  error,  356,  His  theory'  of 
the  origin  of  knowler^ge.  3G0,  His 
exeeplionid  merits^  362.  His  Indtef 
in  the  f*]>irituality  of  th«  sottl  discre- 
dited, 363 

Confec;ousne^s,  i.   373,    Cotiscbuaness 


the  ba«i»  of  lUl 
Befieartes,  i\.  144,  1441, 
asHlvsis  of  the  fact*  of 
nessC  303.  31 L  Brown  on 
consciouj^nrsa,  311,  Thl 
sieiiuis  and  Biologista 
Ttirown  over  by  SeheBinf 

Cosmology,  Kationnl,  L  Wii, 
seli'a  Gxami nation  of,  Ix. 

Conmot,  M.,  his  work,  ii.  74| 

Cousin  (Victor,  his  remarks  oi 
Method,  ii,  147.  Hi«  c 
Locke's  philosophy,  266. 
of  hie  unfairness  and  a 
266.     His  phila%t>phy,  741 

Cranio«c€jpy,  ii.    426,   427, 
447 

Creat'on,  Heg«d*s  notion  of  ^ 

Croton,  formation  of  the  Sec 
of  Pythii^oTftS  at,  i.  24 

Cynics,  the,  i.  187.     Origin 
188.     Th<*irdi>ctrinc,l91, 

Cyreaaics,  the^  i.  182 


DiEMON    of   Soct«t4», 
ihe,  i.  174 

Dare*te.  M.  CamiBe,  his 

ti>  the  convolutions  of  tlu 

451 

Pari  us,  letter  of  Ueraelitn« 

Darwin,  Ivrasmu*',  life  of,  iti 

wtukj^t  374.   His  'aessori^ 

374 

Ik  trihtut  ImpGftm-ihuSt  tha 

work,  ii.  67,  08  noft 
Did  active  Mr-thwl.  itK  eqUAl 
with    the    Inductive    ovej 
Bftciin.  ii.  135,     Desi'iirti 
1 42,  .4ppliealion  of  the  ]kl 
Is  the  31ethr«i  true?  155 
Definitions  the  htisis  of  nil  i 

{.  236  ^ 

Deflnition,  how  regarded  by 

304 
Drily,   eon  versa  tinu    of   Sc 
Aristodemus    the    Little 
the,  i,  168 
Delium.  Soi^rotea  in  the  flig]i 
Dcm<H'ntiis,    i.    96.     Hia  c^ 
title  of  Laugher,   97.     ] 
find  learning,    97>     Hit 
98 

BescaTtcF,  regarded  (with  Bi 
father  of  Moilem  Philosop 
Their  resemblance,  1 1  $, 
148.  His  opposition  to 
116,  Hi?  philosophy,  110 
tioe  of  his  life.  139.  '  Bin 
141.  His  Methml,  142. 
tion    of   his    sv^tem.    Hi 
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values  iDductioD,  119.  FontencUe's 
parallel  between  Descartes  and 
Newton,  151.  Application  of  his 
Method,  151.  Is  the  Method  true? 
155 

Dialectics,  Zeno's  invention  of,  i.  60. 
Plato's,  238-240.  Of  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  387 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  i.  10.  His 
tenets,  11 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  i.  189.  His  cha- 
racteristics, 190,  193.  Anecdotes  of 
him.  193' 

Dionysius  I.,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  his 
treatment  of  Plato,  i.  205 

Discovery,  Bacon's  value  of  facts  as 
means  of,  ii.  132 

Disputation,  art  of,  taught  by  the  So- 
phists, i.  113.  Greek  fondness  for, 
114.  The  art  of,  among  the  Scholas- 
tics, ii.  9 

Dogmatists,  Algazzali's  cliips  of  the,  ii. 
53.  Aim  of  the,  according  to  him, 
53 

Dualism,  question  of,  ii.  314.  Difficul- 
ties of.  313 

Duty,  the  idea  of,  according  to  Fichte, 
ii.  574 


I^ARTH,  rotation  of  the,  proclaimed 
J     by  Bruno,  ii.  96 

Eclecticism  in  France,  ii.  746 

Ecliptic,  Anaximenes  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  obliquity  of  the,  i.  9 

Ecstasy,  the,  of  Plotinus,  the  intellec- 
tual intuition  of  Sclielling,  ii.  577, 
581 

Eleatics,  the,  i.  39.     Belief  of  the.  51 

Eloquence,  the  first  written  treatise  on, 
according  to  Aristotle,  i.  89.  Im- 
portance of,  according  to  the  Sophists, 
114,  125 

Emanation,  doctrine  of,  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  School,  i.  399 

£mp«iocles,  place  occupied  by,  i.  86, 
91.  Passage  in  Aristotle  respecting 
him,'  86.  Period  in  which  he 
flourished,  89.  Fables  as  to  his 
death,  90.  Uncertainty  as  to  his 
teachers  and  writings,  90.  His  phi- 
losophy, 92-96 

Brnpiricinm,  remarks  of  Hegel  respect- 
ing, ii.  631 

England,  state  of  philosophy  in,  ii.  754 

Epicureans,  the,  i.  340.  Origin  of  the 
Epicurean  psychology  and  physics, 
351 

Epicurus,  i.  346.  His  Gnrden,  347. 
His  workH,  348.     His  system,  349 

Epistates,  the,  of  Athens,  i.  137 


Error,  the  four  sources  of,  according  to 
Bacon,  ii.  128 

Essences,  Locke's  recognition  of  the 
Scholastic  error  respecting,  ii.  252 

Euclid,  i.  178,  179.  Outline  of  his 
doctrine,  180.     His  dialectics   180 

Evil,  Platonic  theory  respecting  the 
nature  of,  i.  265 

Excommunication,  form  of  a  Jewish, 
quoted,  ii.  167 

Existence,  Plato's  views  as  to,  i.  241. 
And  as  to  the  seat  of  Existence, 
254 

Experience,  what  it  is,  i.  xcv.  Defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  sense  in 
which  Experience  is  legitimately 
held,  c.  How  far  Necessary  Truths 
are  capable  of  reduction  to  Experi- 
ence, ci.  Dr.  Whewell's  Definition 
of,  cvii.  Mr.  Mansell's,  cviii.  Equi- 
valent, acconiinj,  to  Aristotle,  to 
induction.  296.  Compared  with  art, 
296.  What  it  is,  according  to 
Ilobbes,  ii.  238.  And  according  to 
Kant,  481.  What  does  Exi^erienco 
include?  521 

Experiment.  Koger  Bacon's  view  of  the 
necessity  of,  ii.  86.  Opposed  by  the 
Metaphysicians  pnd  Theologians,  87. 
Bacon  could  not  teach  the  experi- 
mental met  hod,  121 


I^ACTS,  real  meaning  to  he  assigned 
to,  i.  xxxvii.  Antithesis  between 
Fai'ts  and  Thoorj-,  i.  xxxvii. 

Facultie.**,  classification  of  the,  of 
Avicenna,  ii.  42 

Fetichism,  source  of,  in  children  and 
savages,  i.  xli. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  life  of,  ii.  546. 
His  character,  547,  552.  Becomes 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Kant, 
548.  Publishes  his  Critiquf,  550. 
The  chair  of  Philosophy  given  to  him 
at  Jena,  550.  Charged  with  atheism, 
551.  At  Erlangen  and  at  Berlin,  551. 
His  death,  552.  His  system,  556-558. 
His  Idealism,  658,  570.  Application 
of  his  Idealism,  570.  His  philosophy 
of  historj'.  573 

Ficino,  Marsilio.  forms  a  school  of 
Platonists,  ii.  89.  His  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Plato.  89 

Final  Causes,  Spinoza  on,  quoted,  ii, 
207 

Fire,  the  apx'h  of  all  things,  according 
to  Ilrraclitus,  i.  72 

Fischer,  Kuno,  on  I/cibnitz's  Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony  hypothesis,  278,  279. 
Review    of   the    whole    of    Kant's 
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Kritik»  &03.     Eis  pomttt«>Qt  efl^rt  to 

m^bt  out  Kant's  ideaUsm,  A 13 
Footeo«Uo,  his   pamllc'l  l>etwe«ii  Dc^ 

eArt«a  and  Newton,  ii.  151 
Force,   N/Ccordiiig  to  Leibnitz,  ii.  274, 

376 
Form,  diBtinction  between  Matter  sod, 

i.    317 ;    ii'    -8.    TU<e   principl©  of 

PriTHtion,   the  contrdrj'  of,    i,    819* 

I>ictrme  of  Al>eUi\l,  ii.  28 
Fr»Dce,  opposition   io,  to  the  poftitiY© 

upirit,     iL     7*4-      Eclecticmm     id, 

746 
Franc ib43in9,  their  jealougy  of  B<i^oq*b 

Ubauw,  iL  78,    Their  power,  79 


GALL,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  life 
of,  ii.  412,  Hi»  givat  work,  412. 
His  obsirvationi^  on  the  skull  itnfl 
brnin,  412,  413.  I!i»  vic^ws,  113. 
HiH  diiioiple,  Spurzheim,  413.  His 
l»hrenolo|^cnl  hypotht*f»»,  413.  Juint 
SfmrzheJm  in  a  t+^ur  through  Ger- 
mMny  and  SwitzerL-inH,  415.  Their 
Hetnoire  prfaented  to  the  lustitut*-  of 
FniDce,  415.  Bi*mod*'lliil  by  GjiII, 
415.  Quarrels  with  Sparxh*^mn  ami 
6eparate«  from  him,  4 1*1.  Hint  denth 
ftad  form  of  bis  «kuU,  4I*>.  His 
COD tribut ions  to  seieni'f.  4IJj,  423, 
Aotngonifrm  of  Fionrens,  419,  420* 
His  cmlmvour  to  connt'Ct  PMjchol«i#ry 
with  Biuloijy,  420.  His  Method.  123. 
Gives  biolyjfy  its  luajtis  a«  a  fr^i'-nce* 
423.  His  physi*ilogy  of  tha  brain 
erprmeous,  428,  Hii«  Anatomt/  and 
Pkt/stUnf/y  of  thr  yemni^  St/B(fm, 
429.  Applicalion  of  his  methfxi,  434. 
Hifl  crilidsin  on  the  p^fycholo^t^ts, 
437,  438.  VerifieatioQ  ot'  the  hjpo- 
t heats,  439.  Hih  v&^iw  notion  of 
FivmltT  and  of  Ongan,  448,  4o(» 

Gi'iieni  and  »pecies,  the  gix'at  di«jmt4> 
as  to  the  tiature  of,  ii.  24 

Geographical  maps,  iuvf-ntiim  of,  altri- 
bntoa  to  Anaainander  of  Mih-tufi,  l. 
14 

Geometry,  Awiutimandcr's  problema  in, 
i.  14.     Piato*«  viewH  ot;  2fl4 

Germany,  present  tondem^y  in*  in  favour 
of  (he  pirtitire  iL;ioneee.  ii.  749 

GiTRTid,  I^evi  bin,  hits  refutation  of 
Alf-KitniiciuH  liyfK^theaiM,  i.  48 

Gliiuvtll,  his  Sctpnn  Scimfi/ii^,  u.  838 

Ooii,  Aniutimandcr's  idea  of,  i.  15. 
Xcnophanes*  belief  in,  4(i.  Arcnnliu^ 
to  lleratliuis,  72.  Tlio  Plttimio 
i«li'*iH  of,  264,  270.  Ami  ur^imrui 
proving  hiu  exiBtenL^e,  2tl6.  PiiiUVa 
the<jlogy,  382.  Theology  of  the  Alex- 


andrian  School,  390, 
thret'foH  nature  of  God, 
Alexandrian  doctrtne  of 
3t^9.  BmnoV  riewii  reapi 
110.  I>e«carte«'  di>mon»l 
th<*  existence  of,  151 »  ld2» 
which  haa  eoroe  orer  Qtn 
aophy,  ii.  750 

Ooda.  the  life  of  the,  acoordij 
i.  253,  254 

Government,  views  of  Socmfii 
acience  of,  i.  144 

Grammar,  laidore  of  SeviUe't 
ii.  6d 

Greeks,  distingnifthing  peed 
the,  i,  1.  Their  scientific 
the  fouolatton  of  our  etcieni 
letljie,  2.  Contrast  Ixti 
progrcM  of  Grecian  and  th 
arinet»e  of  Asiatic  tl*ought,  J 
cidenco  of  the  dawn  of 
Fpectilation  tn  Or»*ece  with 
nli^nijn*  movement  in  ihm 
Tendency  of  Greece  to  M 
3.  Opinions  of  the 
til  inkers,  4  et  *cg.  Fondni 
Greeks  fnr  litignttion  and  dii 
114.  Conditujn  of  (he  Gre^ 
time  of  Zmo  the  Stoic,  ?5J 
ence  of  their  j^hih>*ophv  ovi 
379.  Efllvt  of  the  mdux 
induence.  ii.  89 

Grofisetete,  Robert,  Bishop  of 
his  inmir^ent  spirit,  ii.  78.  H 
ship  for  lloger  Bacon,  78 


HAPPINESS,  Epicnrua*  r| 
349 

Hiirtley,  David,  life  of,  ii. 
prineiple  of  Association, 
II ii*  system,  367 

Hnrvey,  hits  remark  on 
St-iencc,  ii.  122 

Hearing,   Aristotle's   vie' 
the  sr  nse  of,  i.  332 

Heiit,  Hegel"!?  notions  respect W 

Hebrews .  period  of  the  eatftl 
of  the  iflut»o(hei**ni  of  the,  i. 

Hrgid,  ih  F.  W.,  hi«  life,  ii. 
liis  works,  587-589.     His  frU 
with  Goj^the  and  St^hiller. 
death.  5fe9.  His  method, 589, 
noceptiiuetr   of  liis    ideas,    6^ 
ab<iolute   idealism,   505.     Woj 
nes^ti  of  hin  m*  ihixl  when  dealij 
History  or  with    Nuture, 
treatment    of     New(on,    6l 
idt^as  re^nrding^  the  earth 
fidO.     Rei!pe<'(iiig    mces,    (Ji 
of     tone     in      muste.      6(lj 
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logic,  602.  Hist  it) stem  mthor  Pun- 
Ifi^sm  than  Fi*ntlieiHm,  619.  Hia 
philosophy  of  Nature,  621,  His  four 
great  moment*  of  history,  6'i4.  His 
Philosopki/  of  Religion^  625,  Hi« 
notion  of  the  Creation,  626.  Ilia 
Momtntn^  627*  CriticiBtn  of  He^jeL 
627.  DiflScultieB  of  hia  style,  628. 
And  of  seeiDg  bifl  argiim^'nt  as 
wcti  by  him,  629.  Cuii  vfv  uccppt  the 
Xiogio  a«  an  organon  of  discovery? 
$36.  Sources  of  bis  errori  638, 
639 

{eloise  and  Ahelard,  ii.  18.     Her  sdf- 
nbnogation.  li.  20-22 
'elTfttius,  trick  plftjetJ  upon  him  by  the 
aldufiniflt,  ii.  183 
emprobnpti^itFe,  the.  ii.  70 
ieniclkiif*.  i,  66.     Kvent^t  of  his  life, 
67.     His  philo.Hophy,  68 

Herusy,  meuning  of  the  word,  ii.  6  notr 

Hermias,  rultr  uf  Atarneus,  his  friend- 
t»hip  for  AriHtotle,  i.  281,  Uis  aa< 
Ba^^iuahoQ,  281 

History,  l,«idnpe  of  Seville's  view  of. 
quoted,  68,  69  m>/^.  Application  of 
Hegtsl's  methtid  to,  ii,  600 

Hobbes,  Thonifts,  his  writings,  ii.  229. 
His  vii?w  of  Psychology,  230.  His 
position  in  the  History  of  Fhiluiiophy, 
230.  Hi8  vitw  of  the  Lniigiiuitiun, 
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SmTKKTK  EtHicH :  Second  Crisis ; 
Idealism,  Scepticiam,  and  Seosa- 
tiunalifini  producing  the  reaction  of 
Commoo  .^Qat!.  398.  Eiohtb  EZpocs  : 
Psychology  finally  reeogniaed  aa  a 
bmoch  of  Biology  —the  phrenological 
hypotheeis,  4 1 2.  Ninth  £i>och  :  Re- 
dureuee  to  the  fundamental  queation 
reapectiiig  the  Origin,  of  Knowledge, 
455.  Tximi  Kpcmsi  :  Philosophy  once 
more  auma  a  chiim  to  abaolute 
KnovledgG,  546.     ELKYKjrra  Epoch  : 

I  Foundation  of  the  Post  t  i  ve  Ph  i  losophy , 
654.  TransfonnaLion  of  Philosophy 
into  Boligion,  73/>.  Aim  of  philoso- 
phy, 689.  The  present  condition  of 
Philoaophy,  741 
Phrenology,  Oali'ahypothesia  of,  ii,413. 
Guirs  method,  426.  Application  of 
hia  method,  423.  Phrenolo^  neg- 
lected for  Cmnioecopy,  429.  Kesulta 
of  this  neglect,  430.  Verification  of 
Oiill'a  hjputhesii,  439,  453.  ObHer- 
rations  a»d  argumeuta  which  discredit 
Phrenology,  453.  454 
Physiciflta,  the,  i.  1 

Pbysica,  aoiirce  of,  of  philosophera,  i.  xli. 
Socrates'  substitution  of  Morals  for, 
142.  'TbeMotherof  all  theSciencea' 
according  to  Lord  Bacon »  ii.  124. 
Physics  nierely  mathematical  pro- 
bJems,  according  to  Beecartes^  154 
Physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  Ghill's, 

ii.  428,  429 
Plato,  his  opinion  of  the  Sophists,  i. 
US,  123,  124.  His  de:senption  of 
Socrates,  134.  Hia  account  of  the 
trial  and  last  moments  of  Socmbesi 
147-152.  Hia  life,  196.  Cast  of 
his.  mind,  197.  His  style,  197.  His 
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surname  of  Pbto.  198  noff.  His 
parentage  and  early  life,  199.  Hia 
friondahip  with  Socrate*,  200,  202 
Hia  servtcee  in  the  Peloponne^!i^ln 
war,  200.  20  L  His  trarels,  203. 
His  fou»da!Uon  of  the  Acatbrnv,  203. 
His  risits  to  Sicily,  205.  Hia*^  latter 
years  and  deatJi,  206,  Hi«  rep u ra- 
tion, owt  of  Athens,  206,  Hia  intense 
mi!lunc!holy,  206.  Hia  reprotiation 
of  Poct-H,  207.  Comic  tiileiit  di«- 
playol  in  his  Did/otpuui,  207.  Re- 
marks on  his  writin^H  :  their  ant  hen- 
tic  ity,  character,  and  object,  208-229, 
Hia  method,  230-343.  The  Plntonic 
theories,  244,  274.  iSourcea  of  Plato's 
influence,  274.  Little  knowledge  of 
the  Arabian  philosophers  of  Iuj^ 
works,  ii.  35.  Marsilio  FIcino'a  hutin 
tranahition  of,  88 

Ploa*Jure,  AriNtippus"  Conception  of  the 
Qooil  in  the  Concrete,  i.  185,  186. 
Epicurus"  notion  of  pleiwure,  349 

Pliny,  his  un  trust  wo  rthineas,  i,  283 

PI<jtuiu«,  his  foundation  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  i.  380,  380.  Hia 
tj-init^,  382.     His  doctrines,  387 

Polythi^ism,  source  of,  in  enirly  nations, 
i.  xli. 

Poiphyry,  how  regarded  by  East  and 
West,  ii.  35 

Ptieitive  Science,  rise  of,  ti.  71 

Positive  Philosophy,  fonndation  of  the, 
it.  654.     Examination  of  the,  689 

Potid^cH,  Socrates  at^  i.  134 

Prtdicablea,  Aria  tot  lee,  t.  307 

Preformatiun,  or  Pre-existence,  doctrine 
of,  maintained  by  Leibnitz,  ii.  282 

Principles,  or  Gaoaea,  Aristotle's  four 
first,  i.  313 

Privation,  origin  of  ths  principle  of,  r. 
319.     The  c«:>ntrdry  of  fo  i-m ,  3 1 9 

Proclus,  i.  403.  His  endeavours  to 
revive  the  r«'ligiousaplritof  Puganii 
386,  403.  His  doctrine^  404.  Edtle»l 
by  Victor  Cousin,  ii.  746 

l^^icua,  his  ethica,  i.  124 

Prophetism,  Algaxzali*B  views  as  tO|  ii. 
56 

Protagoras,  1. 120,  121.  His  philcwophy, 
120 

Prytanea,  the,  of  Athens,  i.  136 

"^^X^f  how  distinguished  by  Plato  from 
yatfi,  i,  266  n*fie 

Pwchology,  a  division  of  Metaphysics, 
1.  Iviii.  The  aim  of  Rational  Psycho- 
logy,  lix.  Aristotle's,  321.  8enaibi« 
lity.  321.  Pcrcepticm,  322.  Imagi- 
natioD  and  Nous,  325.  Ao&lysis  of 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  senses, 
327.    L  Vision,  327.    H«  Tast^^and 
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IpholAatirismr  gcutnil  Btinrcy  of,  ii.  3. 
Ita  f&tal  weiLkuoei.s,  7-  Beginning  of, 
9.  The  great  diKpute,  24,  ka  dmth- 
blow,  88 

aencef  distinguishmif  duiractixriBtic  of, 
i.  lii.  Method  of  TeriEcntion  in,  lii., 
liii.  difference?  betwcM?n  Metfiphysics 
and,  liv.  How  disting^iished  fivtm 
Common  Knowledg*^,  bmcviti,  Oppi>- 
sitioD  of  the  Cliurch  to,  ii,  4.  Bacon  tlie 
fifst  to  construct  a  Philosopib^  cf  the 
Scienoetf,  124.     Schflliig's  ntfws  re* 

ring  science,  584.  J^cposition  of 
t«*B  cla£6i£catioQ  of  the  scienoee, 
G91,  723 

ScinuSj  treasurer  of  IXofiysitw  the  Ty- 
rant, Anocdoie  of,  i.  184  n&U 

Sootifite  and  Tbomititfli  diepfutcs  of  th^, 
iL  89 

0K^uii  Krigenm  iL  S.  HieopiiiioDs  and 
mbdctie^  10.  IL  Thiind<?rs  of  the 
Church  against  him,  11,  12 

ficttftttioD,  iilentifi^d  with  Thought  by 
Democritns,  i,  97,  98.  And  by  Pro- 
UkgamA,  120.  Question  of  sensatioQ 
in  Afifltotlo's  Ik  A»imS,  321.  839* 
AnalyBiA  of  hia  treatment  of  the 
sciia«a,  327.  The  senftcs,  according 
to  Pyrrho,  340.  The  Stoic  view  of 
Sensation,  358,  359,  370.  That  of 
the  ac«ptica,  371.  Hobbes^s  princi  pie 
of  SenaatioiiaUam,  ii.  229,230.  Sco- 
eatkni  as  trnderstood  by  Locke»  253. 
And  by  Leibnits,  273.  Growth  of 
the  SefiBationnl  School,  349.  Con- 
dillac^s  syitem,  349.  How  fjeniiatioQ 
transforms  itself  into  all  the  fucnUies 
of  the  mind,  according  to  Cond iliac, 
361.  Indefw'ddtnce  of  tb*?  orgniis  of 
Sense  and  the  Brain,  367.  Hartley's, 
367.  Darwin's,  374.  De  TracfB, 
384.  Cubanifi's,  391.  Sonsatioimliam 
helping  to  produce  the  leaetion  of 
Common  Sonccc,  398 

Senaational  centres,  or  aeatt  ef  tenaa- 
tiona,  iL  S68,  359 

Senaei;,  the  daasiflcation  of  the  fiTe^dtie 
to  Avicenna,  ii.  42 

Senaibility,  forms  of,  according  to  Kant, 
ii.  487.  Difltinction  between  Senai- 
bility»  Understanding,  and  Eeaaon, 
493,  499,  5<10 

*  SenjBorial  motions,'  Dorwin^s,  ii.  374 

SheridaUt  hi  a  r%*mark  on  Dorwin'g  theoiy 
of  Beauty,  ii.  382 

8meLl,  AristoUe^s  view  as  to  th«  sense 
of,  i.  331 

Smith,  Adam,  his  chatacter  of  Darid 
Hume,  ii.  826 

Sociology,  science  of,  iL  713.  720 

Socrat«,  life  of,  i.  127.     His  lore  of 
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Truth  and  t-xposure  of  Error,  127. 
Alcibludes'  description  of  him,  128. 
His  birth  and  early  life,  132.  His 
study  of  Phy»ioa,  133.  His  wife 
Xanthippe,  133.  His  miliraiy  ser- 
Ticee,  134.  Plato's  deseription  of 
him,  134.  Hii^  public  career,  136. 
His  desire  to  make  men  actjuaintod 
vilh  their  ignorance,  138,  139.  Hia 
conversations  with  politicians,  poeta, 
and  artiflcers,  139,  140.  His  mode 
of  teaching,  141.  His  rt'futation  of 
tho  Sophists,  142.  His  substitution 
of  Morals  for  Physica,  142.  His 
trial  and  c^jndammition  for  impitity 
aod  immomlity,  143,  146.  Plato's 
DCCoTmt  of  his  trial  and  last  momenta, 
147^153.  Xenophons  character  of 
him,  152.  Account  of  his  philoaopby, 
163.  His  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  tioul,  ]6S.  Question  of  hia 
Dsmon,  174 

Socratic  movement,  summary  of  the, 
i.  338.  Summary  of  the  Socratic 
Doctrine,  376 

85inmerring,  his  the  first  obserration  of 
the  relntion  between  siiseof  the  brain 
and  intellectual  power,  iL  4!7 

Sophist  ,  what  are  they?  i.  106-119. 
The  enormous  sums  said  to  have 
been  demanded  by  them,  110.  Their 
teaching,  111,  125.  riifferenco  be- 
tween the  Sijphistfl  and  Seeptics,  122. 
Socrates^  opposition  to  the  eceptidsm 
of  the  Sophiata,  143 

Soufis,  meaning  of  the  name,  ii.  50. 
Algaaiairs  news  of  the,  55 

Soul,  analogy  of  the,  with  the  air,  L  11. 
Socratce*  doctrine  of  the  inuiioitalily 
of  the,  1 68.  The  idea  of  the  Soul  in  the 
PJbffvfn/a  of  Plato,  253.  His  doctrine 
of  ita  immortality,  258.  Aristotle's 
riewH  as  to  the  part  of  the  Soul  which 
knows  and  reflects,  326.  Ita  creatiTe 
power,  326.  The  modification  of  the 
Soul  Sensation,  according  to  the 
Stoica,  358,  359,  371.  And  according 
to  the  Sceptics,  371.  The  immorta- 
lity of,  aeeordiog  to  the  Neo-PJato- 
nists,  ii.  100.  Descarto^  distinction 
between  body  and  soul,  152.  Plato's 
fine  comparison  of  the  Soul  to  a  book, 
of  which  the  Senses  are  the  scrihet, 
256 

Souls,  transmigration  of,  Pythngornji' 
doctrine  of  the,  i.  33 

Space  and  Time,  criticism  of  the  doe- 
trine  of,  in  Kant,  u.  531 

Spain,  political  state  of,  under  the 
Araba,  Ii.  36,  37 

Speciea  and  Oenem,  application  of  the 
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Canon  of  Restitution  to  tho  question 
of  the  OrigiD  of,  i,  xci.  Great  dia* 
piito  ii»  to  the  nature  of,  ii.  24 
Sppucor,  Mr.  Herbert,  hi«  reply  to  Mr, 
Mill,  i.  livii.  His  remarks  on  B**rke- 
l«y'«hypotJi€*i«,ii,314.  Hisejrpodtion 
of  the  d8V6lf>pmeiit  of  tho  ^icailiieSf 
362  tmte,  388,  His  remnrks  on  Aug. 
Comt«*'a  classifieiitiont  706 

SpinoKai,  his  fhretfold  n^iture  of  God, 
i.  397.  Hi»  life,  ii,  162'164,  The 
«eiitenee  of  excomniunicution  ag^aiost 
him,  167.  His  opinions,  173-177. 
His  glasis-polishing  and  drawing*, 
17U»  Hi*  friende,  ISO.  His  answers 
to  Karl  Ludwig,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  182,  His  belief 
in  alchemy,  183.  rublicatiaa  of  bis 
Tructiitvi  Thmlo^ieO'-F^iticus^  184. 
Hi«*  Etkicj^,  187,  HU  private  life, 
187.  Hisdeatb,  189.  Hi#*  dix'trinee. 
189,  Their  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness, Xm-Tli) 

Spirit-rapping,  i.  %\v\.  Esrplanattons  of 
tbe  phenomena,  xlvii,-L 

Spunlioioi  becom»»«  \\  disciple  of  Giill 
and  emhra€P«  the  theory  of  phrono* 
logy,  ii.  413-  Introduces  improve- 
mentfi  in  the  nomonclature  of  the 
tlj^iry,  435 

8tagira,  m  Sta^iroa,  i*  275 

Stale,  Pluto*s  idea  of  the  gamfiee  of 
the  imliridual  and  tb©  Family  to  the, 

Stewart,  Dugald,  bis  L{fe  and  Writings 
qf  'rkmfms  Reid,  ii.  398.  Hi&  argu- 
ment as  to  tho  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  external  world,  401 

Stiriiugi  Mr.,  his  St^^rrt  o/Het/ei,  ii,  699 

Stoica,  liio,  i.  348,  3*^3.  their  doc- 
trines a<!coniing  to  8extu»  Empiri- 
cun,  3.>8,  362 

Subjective  metl\od,  the,  weaknoes  and 
dangers  of,  i.  ixxv.-xxxix.  Gemiiuiil 
difference  between  tho  Subjective  and 
Objective  Methods,  1.  Employed 
by  Plato,  233,  CriU^rion  given  to 
thifl  methixi  by  him,  274.  The  me- 
tliotl  rein  trad  need  by  Descartes,  ii, 
147*  Carried  to  its  extreme  results 
in  l^ntbeistic  Idealism,  162 

Subfitiince,  Aristotle's  four  different 
meanings  of,  i,  31G.  Views  of  Des- 
cartes. SpinoKd,  and  Ix'ibnite  rt^spect- 
iug,  ii.  273 

8un-dial,  Auiixiraauder'a  invention  of 
the,  i.  14 

Swedenborg,  his  relation  to  Kant,  ii, 
UB 

SylbigiMm,  one  of  the  two  gretit  in^tru- 
nientK  of  ArintoUe's  Ingie,  r.  307.  308 


TABLE-TUKNING,  i.  xlW,  H; 
nU  of  tlie  caused  of,  xlyiL-L 
M.,  bis  views  in  Ik  TIntellx 
747 

Taste,  Aristotle's  rww  rospectil 
sense  of,  i.  331 

Tholee,   his  idea  of   the    ag«ni 
the  construction  of  the  worl4 
Events  of  his  life,  4,  5,     Hia 
lationa,  6 

Tbeology*  PhiloX  i,  383.  Phil 
relapMS  under  the  dominion  o 
Importance  of  Schobi^tieism 
solving  Theology,  6.  Strategic 
take  of  all  polemical  Theolof 
Again  sepi rated  firtjm  Theolo^ 
State  of  Theolog)',  691 

Thomists  and  Sootists,  disputes  i 
ii.  87 

Though t»    necessity    of,   cannot 
necessity  of  Things,  i.  Ixxxv, 
pl*>a    of  some  inlinnitiefl   of, 
Identifieil  with  sensation  by 
critus,  97r  98.     And  by  Prot 
12U,    Primordial   act  of    all 
ing  whatffver,  ii.  343,     Consii 
of  the  general  principle  of 
of  thought  in  Kant's  pf 
483,    504,     Distinction 
Objective  and  Subjective  oli 
Thought,  o39 

Time   and  Space,   criticism  of 
doctrine  of,  ii.  531 

Toleration,  character  of,  ii.  37 

Tracy,  De«tutt  de.  life  of,  ii.  38$ 
system^  384.     Its  defects,  385 

Transition  Period  in  Philosophy, 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  of  the* 
drian  School,  i,  391 

Truth,  what  is  ?  i.  xxxi.  Nature 
sibility  of  the  teat  of,  Ixi. 
to  Mr.  Mill's  challenge,  Ixrii.     C 
spoiidenee  of  the  subjective  and 
tive  as  disclosed  by  the  test  of  J 
Nature  of  Nece^taar)"  Tnith%| 
Roger  Bacon's  four  great  stm 
blocks  to    Truth,    ii.   83 
validity  assigned  to  N 
by  Kant,  482 

TTNDERSTANDING,  function  \ 

U     according  to  Kant.  ii.  48f 

Distinction  between  SeosibiUt 

derstanding,  and  Reason,  49] 

hm 

Uodulatory  theory  of  light  an4 
application  of  the  Canon  of  B 
tion  to  the,  i.  xc. 

Universal*,  Platonic  theory  of,  i 
William  of  Champeanx's  retra( 
of  his  opiuitm  re**pccting,  ti,  l( 
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YIBRATIONS,  knowledge  of,  in 
Hartley's  time,  ii.  370.  And  at 
the  present  time,  371.  Darwin's 
'  sensorial  motions/  374 

Virtue,  character  of  the,  of  the  Stoics, 
i.  356 

Vision,  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views 
respecting,  i.  327 

Vital  Principle,  erroneous  doctrine  of  a, 
examined,  i.  Izxix. 

Vogt,  Karl,  his  formula  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  ii.  761.  His  con- 
test with  Wagner,  752 

Vortices,  Descartes'  famous  theory  of, 
ii.  153 

Vries,  Simon  de,  his  friendship  with 
Spinoza,  ii.  180,  181 


WAGNER,  Rudolph,  his  contest 
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